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A  Large  Edition  having  been  exhausted  in  a  little 
over  two  years,  the  Author,  in  response  to  the  demands 
of  his  Publishers,  has  prepared  the  present,  which  he 
has  tried  to  make  worthy  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  its  predecessors.  Although  the  number  of 
pages  have  been  but  slightly  increased,  a  large  amount  of 
new  matter  has  been  inserted,  room  being  found  for  it  by 
placing  the  tables  in  smaller  type.  New  sections  have 
been  added  on  Criminal  Procedure;  Somnambulism 
in  its  legal  relations;  and  on  the  Actions  of  Poisons, 
whilst  other  portions  have  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  in  some  cases  re-written.  In  the  division 
devoted  to  Medical  Police,  considerable  additions  have 
been  also  made.  A  number  of  useful  formulae  will 
be  found  in  the  portions  of  the  work  treating  on 
ventilation,  drainage,  etc.  In  the  appendix  some 
additional  formulae  and  other  matters  are  given  and 
discussed. 
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FORENSIC     MEDICINE 


MEDICAL  POLICE 


IH^TKODUCTION 


TO    tliat  trancli   of  medical   knowledge  which 
engaged  in  the  solution  of  every  (juestiou  con- 


I 


nected  with  the  conservation  of  the  epeciea  aud  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  term  Torensic  or  Legal 
Medicine  has  been  applied.  It  also  forma  the  Medical 
JnriBpntdence  of  soaie  writers.  A¥e  find  traces  of  this 
science  in  the  Jewish  law ;  among  the  I^yptians, 
according  to  Plutarch ;  and  even  among  the  Romans, 
as  early  as  the  times  of  Huma  Pompilius.  Among 
German  writers  the  terra  State  Medicine  includes  both 
Medical  Jurispiudeace  and  Medical  Police. 

In  order  to  be  as  concise  and  as  plain  as  possible,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discuss  some  matters  of  general 
application  before  considering  others  which  liavo  a 
more  special  interest.  The  former  will  therefore  be 
now  considered. 
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CRIMINAL  PROCEDUEE 

In  England  and  in  Ireland,  in  criminal  cases,  a 
witness  is  examined,  in  the  first  instance,  viva  voce, 
before  a  magistrate  or  the  coroner  of  the  district  on 
oath,  and  his  answers  carefully .  taken  down.  These 
depositionSy  as  they  are  called,  form  the  basis  of  the 
trial. 

In  England,  if  committed  for  trial  by  the  magistrate 
or  coroner,  the  accused  may  be  tried  before  any  of  the 
following  Courts ; — 

Quarter-Sessions, — ^These  are  presided  over  by  two  or 
more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  are  held  once  in  every 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  take  cognisance  of  smaller 
felonies  and  misdemeanours,  t.e.,  offences  connected 
with  game,  highways,  ale  houses,  bastard  children, 
settlement  and  provisions  for  the  poor,  servants'  wages, 
and  apprentices. 

Assizes. — These  are  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  and  are  held  at  least  twice  a  year  in  every 
county  in  the  kingdom.  Oyer  and  Terminer  give  the 
judges  authority  to  hear  and  determine  aU  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanours  committed  within  the 
county.  The  judges  have  also  authority  under 
*  commission  of  gaol  delivery '  to  try  and  deliver  every 
prisoner  in  the  gaol,  when  they  arrive  in  the  circuit 
town. 

The  Central  Criminal  Court, — This  Court  was 
instituted  by  an  Act  of  William  the  Fourth  (4  ^  S 
WUl,  /F.,  c,  S6),  and  includes  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  metropolis,  Middlesex,  and  suburban  parts  of  Essex, 
Kent,  and  Surrey.  The  Judges  or  Commissioners 
include  the  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Chancellor,  past  and 
present,  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
Aldermen,  Recorder,  Common  Sergeant  of  London, 
Judge  of  the  City  of  London  Court,  and  such  others 
as  the  Crown  shall  appoint.  The  Court  meets  in 
London  twelve  times  in  the  year.     This  Court  may 
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try  all  crimesj  and  easea  may  be  sent  from  other  pacta 
of  the  country,  e.g.,  Palmer,  to  be  tried  before  it. 

The  Coroner's  CouH.— The  office  of  coroner  is  men- 
tioned in  a  charter,  925.  Coroners  are  chosen  for  life 
by  the  freeholdera  of  the  district,  their  duties  being 
first  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  i  Edw,  I,  1275,  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  coroner,  on  due  notice  being  given 
him,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  any  unnatural  death 
taking  place  in  his  district  stiper  visum  corporis  only, 
and  he  has  the  power,  within  a  convenient  time  after 
the  death,  to  order  a  dead  body  to  be  disinterred  in 
order  to  view  it,  tbe  vieiu  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  jurisdiction  to  him.  The  coroner  has  also  power 
to  require  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  investigation  of  the  case,  all  of  whom 
must  be  examined  on  oath,  and  have  viewed  the  body 
(WaMetj  T.  Cooke,  4  E-xch.  511).  He  may,  if  neees- 
sary,  adjourn  hia  inquiry  for  further  evidence,  etc.  The 
jury  cannot  consist  of  lesa  than  twelve  persons,  but  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  twenty-three  jurors,  all  of 
whom  must  view  the  body,  tlieir  finding  being  equiva- 
lent to  tho  finding  of  a  grand  jury.  As  tlie  functions 
of  the  coroner  are  to  determine  the  cause  of  death,  all 
cases  of  homicide  have  to  he  dealt  with  by  the  magis- 
trates ;  thus  it  often  happens  that  the  two  inquiries 
are  going  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  one  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  doath,  the  other  to  decide  as  to  the 
culpability  of  the  accused,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
further  investigation  in  a  higher  court.  The  coroner 
may  bind  witnesses  over  to  appear  at  a  future 
trial.  In  cases  where  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  or 
murder  has  been  returned  against  an  individual,  the 
coroner  may  commit  him  for  trial  if  present,  or  he  may 
issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  either  to  bring 
the  accused  before  himself  or  before  a  magistrate  to  1» 
so  committed.  Bail  may  be  admitted  by  a  coroner 
under  22  Vict.,  c.  33,  in  a  case  of  manBlavffkteJ;  but  if 
refused,    apjilication  must  tc  maAii  \ft  &*  CcistS.  <*. 
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Queen's  Bench  in  term  time,  or  in  vacation  to  a  judge 
in  chambers  j  in  either  case  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
or  jurisdiction  in  which  the  prisoner  is  in  custody  may 
be  empowered  to  accept  bail.  Even  where  a  verdict  of 
murder  has  been  found,  the  court,  guided  not  by  the 
finding  of  the  jury,  nor  by  the  commitment,  but  by. 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  as  disclosed  by 
the  depositions,  may  exercise  its  discretion  whether  the 
offence  amounts  to  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  refuse 
or  accept  bail  accordingly. 

Coroners,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1843,  are  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy  to  act  for  them  in  case  of  illness. 

In  England  any  medical  man  may,  by  warrant  froin 
the  coroner,  be  called  upon  to  make  a  post-mortem 
examination,  and,  if  necessary,  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  to  give  evidence 
before  the  coroner,  on  penalty  of  a  fine  for  refusal  to 
comply  with  order.  A  medical  man  is  not  entitled  to 
a  fee  for  a  post-mortem^  if  made  without  the  order  of 
the  coroner,  and  even  with  an  order,  unless  he  be  duly 
registered ;  also,  for  a  post-mortem  made  in  a  hospital 
no  fee  is  allowable  by  the  coroner  {6  S^  7  Geo,  IV., 
c,  89,  sec  S), 

In  Scotland  the  preliminary  proceedings  difier  from 
those  of  England.  In  the  former  country  information 
is  given  either  by  a  private  individual  or  by  the  police 
to  the  Procurator-Eiscal,  or  public  prosecutor,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  institute  inquiries  and  to  satisfy  himself 
that  no  blame  attaches  to  anybody.  But  as  soon  as 
the  case  comes  within  the  cogilisance  of  the 
Procurator-Fiscal,  that  secrecy  which  characterises 
the  Scotch  criminal  procedure  comes  into  full  play. 
All  persons  likely  to  give  assistance  or  throw  any 
light  on  the  matter  under  investigation  are  examined, 
or  *  precognosced, '  privately  and  separately,  before 
the  resident  Sheriff,  but  not  on  oath,  unless  the 
veracity  of  the  informant  is  doubted.  From  these 
persons  the  Crown  witnesses  are  selected,  should  the 
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case  go  to  trial.  The  precognitiona  when  completed  are 
submitted  to  Crown  Counsel — the  Jjipl  Advocate 
and  his  AdToeatea-Depute,  of  ■whom  there  are  four, 
beaidea  the  Solicitor -General,  who  takes  precedence 
of  the  others — for  thoir  decision.  As  a  rule,  the 
precognitions  taken  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal  are  placed 
before  one  of  the  Advocates-Depute,  who  makes 
an  '  order, '  subject,  ol  course,  to  review  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  (1)  that  no  further  inquiry  is  neces- 
sary ;  (2)  to  continue  the  investigations ;  or  (3)  direct 
a  prosecution  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  For 
instance,  where  the  direction  given  is  '  Sheriff 
aummarilij,'  the  prisoner  is  tried  in  that  manner 
before  the  local  judge,  whose  powers  of  punishment 
are  limited  in  this  event  to  a  sentence  of  sixty  days 
imprisonment ;  again,  if  the  ease  be  ordered  to  'Sheriff 
and  Jury'  a  sentence  extending  to  two  years  may  be 
imposed  by  the  Sheriff,  should  a  verdict  of  guilty  be 
brought  in  by  the  jury ;  and  lastly,  if  the  case  is 
marked  by  the  Advocate-Depute  ' Indict'  it  is  tried 
either  at  the  High  orCircuit  Courts  of  Justiciary.  The 
Court  of  Justiciary  has  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes 
committed  in  Scotland,  or  at  sea,  and  is  the  only 
competent  Court  in  cases  of  treason,  murder,  robbery, 
rape,  fire-raising,  deforcement  of  messengers,  breach  of 
duty  by  magistrates,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  by 
statute  a  higher  punishment  than  imprisonment  is 
directed  to  be  inflicted.  When  the  Crown  Counsel 
have  decided  to  prosecute,  a,  'diligence,'  under  the 
hand  of  the  Clerk  of  Justiciary,  ia  sent  to  the  Crown 
Agent,  who  causes  it  to  be  forwarded  to  a  macer  of  the 
High  Court  of  JuBticiarj'.  This  document  authorises 
the  macer  to  'summon,  warn,  and  charge'  the 
accused  'to  compear'  before  the  Court,  and  also  to 
'  summon  such  witnesses  aa  best  know  the  verity  of 
the  premises,'  and  whose  names  have  been  duly 
supplied  to  him.  After  carrying  out  the  directions  } 
of    the    '  diligence, '   the    macer    returns    a    certified 
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copjT  of  the  names  of  the  persons  cited  to  the  Ciown 
Agent 

Should  the  Procurator-Fiscal  decide  that  a  post- 
mortem  is  required,  the   usual  proceeding  is  to  issue 
a  warrant  to  the  medical  man  first  called  to  see  the 
case,  and  joining  with  him  the  most  skilled  practitioner 
available  in  the  neighbourhood.     Where  the  medical 
man  who  saw  the  deceased  before  death,   or  was  the 
first  to  see  the  body  after  it,  is  not  one  of  the  official 
inspectors,  he  is  usually  requested  to  be  present  to 
communicate    information.     The  warrant  consists  of 
a  petition  by  the  Procurator-Fiscal  addressed'to  the 
local  judge,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  his  application, 
and  craving  warrant  to  the  inspectors  named  to  make 
the  necessary  examination.      This  is  signed   by  the 
Procurator-Fiscal,  and  counter-signed  by  the  Sheriff  or 
local  Judge,  if  granted.     The  receivers  of  this  document 
are  empowered  to  take  f uU  custody  of  the  body  and 
effects  likely  to  afford  evidence,  and  they  should  be       ; 
careful  to  carry  the  warrant  with  them,  or  they  may  be       i 
refused '  admission    till    its    production,  which    may 
result  in  a  great  waste  of  time,  and  end  in  a  mis-       j 
carriage  of  justice.     The  Procurator-Fiscal  may  supply      I 
to  the  medical  inspectors  portions  of  the  precognitions      | 
likely  to  bear  on  the  medical  part  of  the  inquiry.       I 
Medical  men  ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  per-       *| 
forming  dissections  in  cases  evidently  judicial,  without       ] 
previously  warning  the  proper  law  authorities,  or  with-       I 
out  a  warrant,  for  instances  have  occurred  where,  owing       [ 
to  the  want  of  proper  support,  obstructions  were  thrown       \ 
\  in  the  way  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  value       \ 
1  of  the  investigation;  and,  besides,  the  premature  dis-       \ 
.  closure  of  the  results  of  the  inspection  might  frustrate       -• 
1  other  important  steps  of-  the  precognition.  ] 

c      The  medical  men  so  engaged  will,  as  a  rule,  find  it 
1  to  their  interest  to  exclude  all  visitors,  whether  lay  or      ^ 
"I  professional,  from  the  room  during  the  dissection.     The       I 
p  regulations  issued  by  the  Crown  Office,   Edinburgh,       | 
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direct  that  no  one  should  he  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  examination  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  recommend 
that  any  one  not  engaged  in  the  inspection,  but  who 
is  in  attendance  to  give  information,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  who  may  afterwards  become  a  witness, 
should  remain  in  an  adjoining  room.  The  medical 
inspection  often  furnishes  good  tests  of  the  value  of 
other  evidence  jn  the  case ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
doairahle  that  the  general  witnesses  should  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  observed  in  the 
dissection  of  the  body. 

Citation  of  WUneeaei — Sithpcena.  ~~  In  England, 
except  upon  a  suhpcena,  a  medical  man  is  not  bound  to 
attend  aa  witness  at  a  trial,  and  then  it  should  be 
served  a  reasonable  time  before  the  trial,  in  order  that 
he  may  make  proper  arrangements  for  the  carrying  on 
of  his  business  during  his  absence.  In  civil  cases  his 
reasonable  expenses  should  be  tendered  to  him  at  the 
time  the  auhpcena  is  served,  or  within  a  reasonable 
time  of  the  trial;  and  he  may  refuse  to  give  evidence 
Tinless  his  charges  are  paid,  provided  his  objection  be 
stated  before  he  has  been  sworn.  A  witness  may  be 
summoned  from  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  a  scientifie 
witness  was  bound  to  attend  when  subpcenaed.  The 
law  on  the  point  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity  ;  the 
better  course  is  therefore  to  attend, 

Ko  tender  of  fees  is  necessary  in  criminal  cases, 
'  except  in  the  case  of  witnesses  living  in  one  distinct 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  being  required  to  attend, 
Bubpteuas  directing  their  attendance  in  another,  who 
are  not  liable  to  punishment  for  disobedience  of  th€ 
process,  unless  at  the  time  of  service  a  reasonable  and 
sufficient  sum  of  money,  to  defray  their  expenses  ir 
coming,  attending,  and  returning,  have  been  tenderw 
to  them.'  "When  summoned  to  two  cases,  the  one  civil 
the  other  criminal,  the  witness  must  attend  the  criminal 
when  both  cases  are  the  same,  the  one  to  which  \ 
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first  received  the  subpoena,  notifying,  however,  to 
the  counsel  on  the  opposite  side  lus  unavoidable 
absence,  and  giving  the  reasons  which  prevent  his 
attendance. 

In  Scotland  witnesses  are  summoned  by  a  writ 
or  citation,  which  must  be  delivered  at  the  residence 
of  the  witness  a  reasonable  time  before  the  trial. 
Delivery  to  a  member  of  the  family,  or  a  servant  not 
within  the  house,  will  not  do.  If  access  cannot  be 
gained,  the  copy  is  fastened  to  the  most  patent  door 
of  the  house.  If  the  witness  do.  not  appear,  and  it  be 
clearly  shown  that  he  was  duly  cited,  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  may  be  issued,  and  he  becomes  liable  to 
be  incarcerated  till  he  find  *  caution '  for  his  due  attend- 
ance at  the  trial.  His  non-attendance  may  also,  unless 
good  excuse  be  forthcoming,  render  him  liable  to  a 
fine,  or  uvilaWy  of  a  hundred  merks  Scots — about  £5. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  GENEEALLY 

On  the  subject  of  evidence  it  is  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  which 
may  be  held  to  be  evidence  in  logic  may  not  be  so  in 
law.  Nothing  in  law  is  intuitive — nothing  is  self- 
'  evident ;  everything  must  go  through  the  process  of 
proof  by  testimony. 

Legal  evidence  is  therefore  composed  of  testimony, 
but  all  testimony  is  not  necessarily  evidence  in  law. 
Thus,  if  a  witness  declare  that  he  saw  a  certain  act  com- 
mitted, his  testimony  may  be  accepted  as  evidence;  but 
if  he  state  that  his  knowledge  of  a  fact  is  obtained  from 
mother  person,  such  information,  although  it  contain 
in  absolutely  true  description  of  what  actually  occurred, 
vill  not  be  received.     In  this  case  his  testimony  is 
imply  hearsay,  and  as  such  is  not  admissible,  except 
n  the  case  of  dying  declarations,  and  in  one  or  two 
jbher  instances  which  do  not,  however,  concern  us. 
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Medical  evidence  may  te  divided  under  the  iollowing 
heads; — 

A.  DocumenlU7-y.     B.   Oi-al  or  Parol.  

O.  Ey^enmental.  ^^H 

A,  Documentary  ^^H 

Under  this  head  nro  included  Medical  Certificates, 
Written  Opinions,  and  Medical  Reports. 

The  Medical  Certijieates. — CertiflcateB  generally  refer 
to  death,  to  vaccination,  to  the  state  of  health  of  an 
individual,  etc.  For  those  which  have  respect  to  the 
health  or  to  the  illness  of  an  individual  there  is  no 
partioalai  legal  form  prescribed  in  England,  A  state- 
ment signed  hy  a  registered  medical  practitioner,  dis- 
tinctly describing  the  condition  of  A  or  B,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  as  far  as  the  lav  in  England  is  concerned. 
In  Scotland  the  law  ia  somewhat  different,  for  '  A  certi- 
ficate of  had  health  by  a  physician  or  surgeon  must 
hear  to  he  on  soul  and  conscience,'  .  ,  .  'Incases 
of  homicide,  and  other  crimes  against  the  person, 
medical  certificates  produced  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  injuries  must  be  verified  on  oath  by  the 
medical  persons  who  granted  them.' — Did.  Scot.  Law. 
In  Scotland  also  tha  omission  of  the  words  '  on  soul 
and  eonseienco '  invalidates  a  certificate,  and  a  juryman 
suffering  from  illness  has  been  fined  hecause  the  word? 
were  omitted  in  tlie  medical  certificate  on  which  h( 
claimed  exemption. 

Certificates  of  death,  of  vaccination,  and  of  insaniti 
can  he  procured  already  printed  in  the  forms  prescribe! 
by  the  law. 

Written  OpiniOTis. — These  generally  refer  to  ("  ' 
questions. 

The  Medical  Report. — A  report  is  a  document  give 
in  obedience  to  a  demand  by  the  public  authorities  ' 
Scotland,  and  has  reference  chiefly  to  criminal  ca 
Medical  reports  are  sworn  to  as  true  hy  those  who  d 
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thetn  up.  According  to  Alison,  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
objection  that  a  medical  report  was  made  up  at  an  inter- 
Ysl  after  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  to  which  it 
refers.  The  same  high  authority  also  states  that  if  the 
writer  of  a  medical  report  die  before  the  trial,  his  report 
may  be  used  in  evidence.     This  may  be  doubted. 

The  necessity  for  simplicity  in  the  arrangement  and 
in  the  wording  of  their  reports  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged  on  medical  men.     *A  medical  witness  will  do 
well  to  remember  also  that  copies  of  his  report  and 
depositions,  either  before  a  coroner  or  a  magistrate,  are 
usually  placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel  as  well  as  of  the 
court ;  and  that  his  evidence,  as  it  is  given  at  the  trial, 
is  compared  word  for  word  with  that  which  has  already 
been  put  on  record.'    All  hearsay  statements  and  irrele- 
vant matter  should  not  be  inserted  in  a  report;  and 
the  reporter  should  be  particularly  careful  not  to  add 
any  comments  to  his  simple  narration  of  facts.     Thus, 
such  expressions  as  these — 'Under  circumstances  of 
great  suspicion,*  *  That  this  woman  was  murdered,  and 
that  with  extreme  ferocity,'  *That  a  severe  struggle 
had  taken  place  before  death' — were  severely  com- 
mented on  by  Lord  Deas  in  the  case  of  R.  v,  M*Lach- 
lan.     The  use  of  superlatives  is  also  very  objection- 
able, as  it  partakes  somewhat  of  exaggeration.      All 
jbechnical  words   or   phrases  should  be   as  much  as 
possible  avoided ;  and  where  they  are  absolutely  neces- 
wy,  they  should  be  briefly  explained.     As  a  case  in 
point,  showing  the  necessity  for  care  in  the  use  of 
^ords,  I  quote  the  following  from  a  published  paper  by 
Sir  E.  Christison  : — *  Some  years  ago,  on  an  important 
arial  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  for  assault,  the 
jublic  prosecutor  attempted  to  prove  that  the  person 
jssailed  had  been  wounded  to  the  effusion  of  blood; 
fhich  is  held  in  law  to  be  an  aggravation  of  guilt  in 
ach  cases.     "When  the  principal  medical  witness  was 
kamined   as  to  the  injuries  inflicted,  he  was  asked 
nether  any  blood  had  been  effused ;  and  he  replied 
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that  a  good  deal  nmst  have  been  effused.  But  he 
meant  that  there  was  effusion  of  blood  imder  the  skin, 
conetituting  the  contuaion  he  had  desciibed  :  while  the 
counsel  and  the  court  at  first  received  hia  answer  as 
implying  that  there  had  been  eonsiderftble  lose  of  blood 
from  a  wound.  The  latter  view  was  on  the  point  of 
passing  to  the  jury  as  a  fact,  when  one  of  the  judges 
detected  the  eqaivoque,  and  Bet  the  matter  to  rights.'  • 
In.  Scotland  a  medical  practitioner  may  he  called  upon 
by  the  authorities  to  grant  reports  as  to  dead  bodies, 
without  performing  a  past-jnortem  examination.  In  the 
first  case,  where  a  death  has  occurred  unaccompanied 
with  any  auspicious  circamatanees,  or  where  the  evi- 
dence of  suicide  or  death  from  accidental  injury  is 
apparent  from  a  simple  exaroination  of  the  body,  a 
certificate  '  on  soul  and  conscience,'  stating  the  probable 
cause  of  death,  ia  considered  aufficient  by  the  anthori- 
ties,  and  a  post-mortem  is  dispensed  with.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  deceased  he  seen  by  the  medical 
practitioner  before  death,  'yet,  from  the  suddennesa  of 
the  death,  the  age  of  the  deceased,  and  the  symptoms 
spokfln  to  by  the  friends,  he  may  still  be  enabled,  satis- 
factorily to  himself,  to  certify  the  cause  of  death.'  In 
England  such  a  case  would  be  the  subject  of  a  coro- 
ner's inqueat. 

In  the  second  case,  he  may  be  summoned  by  a  con- 
stable to  inspect  a  body  found  on  the  public  road,  or 
in  any  other  unusual  situation.  In  this  case  he  is 
caUed  not  only  to  certify  the  fact,  hut  also  the  probable 
cauee,  of  death.  He  may,  under  these  circumstancea, 
give  a  report  of  the  external  examination  of  the  body, 
at  the  same  time  suggesting  the  necessity  for  further 
and  more  careful  examination  by  dissection,  etc.,  and 
this  we  consider  the  proper  course  for  him  to  take.  In 
England,  in  this  case  also,  an  inqueat  would  he  neces- 
sary. In  all  cases  medicd  men  will  consult  their  own 
interests  in  giving  these  reports. 

'  'Monthly  Jour.  Med.  Sci.'     1B51. 
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A  medical  report  consists  of  two  parts — ^the  Minute 
of  the  Examination^  and  the  Reasoned  Opinion  on  the 
first  portion  of  the  report.  In  the  case  where  the 
report  is  made  by  two  or  more  persons  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  the  latter  portion  is  written  in  the  plural, 
and  signed  by  each  of  the  parties  certifying. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  medical  report,  which 
may  be  more  or  less  modified  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  case  : — 

FOEM  OF  MEDICAL  EEPORT 

DaU 

Place  of  Examination 

Names  of  those  wTio  can  speak  to  the  identity  of  the  body 

A,  Minute  of  the  Examination 

1.  External  Inspection 

(a.)  General  condition  of  the  body. 

1.  Well  or  ill  nourished,  2.  General  colour,  3.  Marks 
and  Scars,  4.  Products  of  disease— 'Ulcers,  hernia,  etc, 
5.  Injuries, 

Caution. — There  may  he  no  external  marks  of 
injury f  and  yet  death  m/iy  he  due  to  violence. 
Extreme  difficulty  in  deciding  if  injury  he 
inflicted  hefore  or  after  death, 
(6.)  Height. 
1  Determined  hy  m^caurement, 

{€,)  Age. 

1  This  can  only  he  approximately  guessed, 

(d,)  Sex. 

This  iSf  of  course,  only  difficult  when  ptUrefaction  is  far 
advanced.    Hair  fouixd  only  on  the  mons  veneris 
t  or  PtTBES   is  characteristic  of  the  female^  htU  if  it 

exi&iid  upnjoards  vn  the  dhdomen,  equally  so  of  the  male. 
No  sex  can  he  distinguished  in  the  embryo  hefore  tha 
third  mcnth  of  intra-uterine  life. 
(«.)  Colour  of  the  eyes. 
i  DifficitU  of  determination.     Why  ?     1.  Disagreemmt  of 

U  observers,     2.  Presence  of  ptUref action, 

f  (/•)  Colour  of  the  hair. 

This  is  necessary,  in  order  to  compare  hair  of  deceased 
t^^  ^Aai  /ound  on  suspected  party. 
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'(g.)  Position  of  tlie  tongue. 

Kormal,  abiiermal,  injured,  or  itnifijured. 
(h.)  Condition  and  namber  of  the  teetlL 

1.  Complete.     2.  InconipUle.     3.  Any  peculiarity  at 
garde  size  or  form,  tn  order  to  compare  with  inark 
bile  on  mspecled  paHj/,  ele. 
(t.)  Signa  oFdeatli. 

Presence  or  absence  of  vigor  mortia  or  avpcr-cening  putrt- 
fadAon. 
(J. )  Condition  and  contents  of  the  hands  and  nails. 

1.  In  the  droiBiied — meetU,  sand,  and  signs  of  long  I'tnnur- 
sioit.     2.  In  those  shot — eeorching  or  blackening  of  the 
hand  from  powder,  or  injury  from  recoil  qf  the  vxapon. 
Is  ineapoa,  grasped  fii-mly  in  tlie  hand.     Gadaveric 
spasm  t     Cadaverie  rigidity  ! 
Ifc.)  Condition    of   the   natuMj,  ojienings  of  tlie  body — nose, 
mouth,  etc 
1.  Fresence  of  sand  or  weeds  in  truMlh  of  those  found  in  the 
water.     2.   Fresence  of  iiiarts  of  corrosive  poisons. 
3.  Fresenct  or  absence  of  the  signs  of  virginity,  or  of 
rece7it  injury  about  the  parts. 
(I.)  Condition  of  die  necic. 

1.  Fresence  qf  mari^  of  slrangtilalinn.  2.  Condition  of  the 
vpper  cen/ieal  vertebrce.  3.  Dangers  to  be  avoided  in 
determining  fracture  or  dislocation  of  tlie  cervical 
verlebriB.  4.  Ortat  maJiilUy  of  neck,  sometimes 
presetU,  not  due  to  injury  of  the  bom, 

2.  Ikterkal  Inhpection 

A.  Cranial  Cavity 
(a.)  Condition  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
(b.)  Condition  of  the  membranes  and  sinuses  of  the  brain. 
( c )  Condition  and  appearanca  of  tha  brain  substance, 
(rf.)  Contents  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

B.  Thoracic  Cavity 
{a.)  Position  of  the  organs  on  opening  tha  chest. 
(6.)  Condition  of   the  heart,   large    blood-vessels,   ai 

cardium. 
( c.)  Condition  of  the  lungs,  krjnx,  trachea,  and  gullet, 

C.  Abdominal  Cavity 

(a.)  Position  of  the  abdominal  organs. 
(6.)  Healthy  or  diseased  condition  of  the  liver,  siileen,  s 
Wadder,  and  kidaojs. 
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( c.)  Contents  of  the  stomach  and  bladder. 

Should  it  he  necessary  to  remove  the  stomach  and  intestines^ 
a  ligature  should  he  placed  at  the  cardiac  extremity  of 
the  stoDiach,  and  another  on  the  sigmoid  Jlexure  of  the 
colon,  and  then  a  division  heyond  the  ligatures  will 
permit  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  howels, 

(d, )  Condition  of  the  blood-vessels. 

B.  The  Reasoned  Opinion 
In  this  portion  of  the  report  the  inspectors  state  the 
nature  of  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived, 
and  their  reasons. 

Recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  rules, — It  may  be  of 
advantage  here  to  re-state,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  few 

suggestions  as  to  the  composition  of  the  report. 

1.  Let  the  report  be  as  short  as  possible,  but  state  your 

views  with  clearness  and  distinctness.  After  statins 
the  nature  of  the  disease  in  any  organ,  report  'all 
other  organs  healthy,'  if  they  have  been  foona  so.  To 
specify  some  organs,  omitting  others,  may  lead  to  a 
tender  inquiry  n'om  counsel  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  or  some  other  unimportant  organ, 
and  an  unfounded  doubt  cast  on  the  report  of  the 
examiner. 

2.  Always  avoid  technical  terms  as  far  as  possible,  so  that 

you  may  be  saved  the  annoyance  of  having' to  explain 
your  meaning  in  the  witness-box. 

3.  Express  all  dates  and  numbers  in  writing.     Measure  all 

marks,  and  describe  their  size  and  appearance  in 
writing.  Carefully  write  all  names  of  persons  to  whom 
reference  is  made.  Take  accurate  notes,  and  from  them 
compose  your  report.  Make  a  list  of  all  articles  sub- 
mitted for  inspection  and  analysis. 

4.  State  all  facts  clearly  and  chronologically.     A  fact  is 

what  is  known  directly  and  personally  to  witness,  and 
not  what  has  been  repeated  by  some  other  person.  Do 
not  report  hearsay  testimony  as  fact. 

5.  Every  report  should  be  written  under  the  impression 

that  it  may  come  into  court  to  be  read. 

6.  Always  avoid  superlatives  and  all  epithets  of  feeling  or 

impressions  on  the  mind. 

7.  Always   avoid   speculative   opinions  and  reference  to 

moral  circumstances,  unless  specially  required  to  do  so. 

8.  State  your  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the  report  in  as  few 

sentences  as  possible. 


DUAL  OR  PAROL  EVIDENCE 

B.   Keep  a  rough  draft  of  all  yonr  reports. 
10,  Transmit  report,  signed  and  dated,  without  ' 
delaj,  to  projiec  authoriticB, 

B.  Oral  or  Parol 


^ 


A  medical  man  may  be  called  as  a  common  witiiess 
or  as  an,  expert  or  skilled  witness.  In  ^q  first  ease,  he 
has  only  to  state,  as  any  othep  witness  might  do,  the 
facta  that  have  fallen  under  his  observation ;  in  the 
Kcond,  he-  has  to  interpret  the  facts  he  has  himself 
ohserved,  or  to  give  hia  opinion  on  facts  noticed  by 
others.  In  stating  hia  opinion,  a  medical  witness  mnst 
be  prepared  to  back  up  his  opinion  by  such  reasons  ae 
may  be  satisfactory  to  the  understanding  of  hia  hearers, 
'  and  this  is  the  principal  qualification  of  a  medical 
witness,  that  he  make  himBelf  intelligible  io  ordinari/ 
eomprehensioTis.'  No  man  is  bound  to  give  any 
testimony  by  which  he  may  render  himself  liable  to 
any  wiminal  prosecution.  See  the  ruling  of  Bailey  J. 
in  [he  case  of  Mr  George  Patmore,  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Jolm  Stott  in  a  duel, 

At  the  trial,  the  witness  is  first  examined  by  the 

ry  who  calls  him  :  this  ia  the  examination  in  chief. 
ia  then  cross-examined  by  the  opposite  pai'ty  ;  and, 
'  lutljr,  re-examined  by  the  former  patty,  when  he  is 
offetud  the  privOege  of  explaining  any  discrepancies 
Twtweeu  his  examination  ia  chief  and  cross-examination, 
Viiit  he  must  not  introduce  any  new  matter,  for  by 
Bij  doing  he  renders  himself  liable  to  he  croas-examined 
oa  it^  The  notes  of  a  case  ahotild  be  made  at  the  time 
tg  iuipection,  or  immediately  afterwards.  In  the  case 
of  pbBt-mortem  examinations,  while  one  inspector  con- 
ilu.  tt  the  practical  details  of  the  examination,  the  other 
^h.iild  take  notes  of  its  successive  steps,  indicating  all 
il,>  jioints  inquired  into,  with  the  observations  made, 
. -I'l  appearances  presented,  negative  as  well  as  positi 
ai  ■!  stating  simple  facts  only,  without  eithi 
tioc^  or  opinions.     These  notes  shoidd  be  looked 

J 
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by  both  inspectors  before  the  body  is  sewed  up,  so  that 
omissions  in  the  notes  or  in  the  inspection  itself  may 
be  then  supplied.  From  these  notes  a  "Witness  may 
refresh  his  memory,  but  they  are  not  accepted  in  its 
place.  A  witness  may  not  read  his  notes  as  evidence, 
nor  may  he  refresh  his  memory  by  documents  not  his 
own  and  not  produced,  but  he  may  refresh  his  memory 
by  looking  at  a  document-  received  from  the  accused 
at  the  time  of  the  offence,  and  kept  by  him  (^Geo, 
Wilson,  Jun,f  Aberdeen,  May  i,  1861;  4  ^^*  4^)»  All 
notes  should  contain  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts,  and 
to  render  them  admissible  as  evidence,  they  must  be 
taken  at  the  time,  and  duly  attested.  No  witness  is 
allowed  to  quote  from  books,  or  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  other  medical  men  on  the  subject,  but  he  may  refer 
to  facts,  Dr  Littlejohn,  in  his  valuable  papers  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  ^  gives  some  useful  hints  on  this 
subject.  It  appears  that  a  medical  witness,  in  an  un- 
guaided  moment,  stated  that  his  opinion  was  corrobo-: 
rated  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession not  engaged  on  the  trial  The  judge  informed; 
the  witness  that  it  was  most  irregular  to  have  other 
medical  men  present  at  the  dissection  than  those  men- .  £ 
tioned  in  the  warrant,  and  that  if  the  witness  did  not 
feel  qualified  for  conducting  such  dissections,  he  had 
better  resign  the  post  of  medical  inspector. 

In  England,   at  the  request  of  both  parties,   the 
medical  and  scientific  witnesses  may  be  excluded  from        j 
the  court,  but  as  a  general  rule  they  are  allowed  to  be  -    .^ 
in  court  and  hear  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  the  caae.       ^i- 
In  Scotland  they  are  always  excluded,  although,  by. 
mutual  consent,  'experts*  may  remain,  except  when 
one  is  giving  his  opinion,  when  the  others  must  leave 
the  court.      In    the    latter  country  also,   a  medical        ^ 
witness  who  has  been  in  court  cannot  be  examined  on       ^j 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  only  on  matters  of  opinion. 
A  medical  man  is,  however,  sometimes  allowed,  on  a 

^  'Edm.  Afed.  Jour.,'  Feb.  1876.  ( 
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special  motion,  to  remain,  although  he  ia  to  he  examined 

as  to  facts,  and  withdrawn  when  other  witnesses  are  to 

be  examiaed  as  to  facta  to  which  he  ia  to  speak.     (See 

e  ofE.  W.  Fi-itchanl,  H.  C.  J865;  5  Irv.  88.)     " 

In  giving  evidenoa  the  witness  should— 

1.  Speak  loudly  and  distinctly. 

2.  Answer  questions  categorically — -\ 

3.  Kever  use  auperlatives. 

4.  Give  answers  irrespective  of  results  of  trial. 

5.  Espreaa  no  opinion  as  to   guilt  of  prisonOTi) 

state  facta  only. 

6.  Avoid  using  tetliiiical  terms. 

7.  Avoid  long   diseueaions,  especially  theoretical 

argumenta. 

"When  a  quotation  is  made  from  a  book  by  the 
esamining  counsel,  the  medical  witness,  before  replying 
to  a  question  based  on  it,  should  see  that  the  quota- 
tion has  been  fairly  and  fully  given,  due  regard  being 
])aid  to  the  context.  Neglect  of  tliia  precaution  may 
lead  him  into  conaiderable  difficulty. 

A  medical  witness  should  remember  that  he  ia  not 
retained  for  a  party,  but  in  the  cause  of  justice.  Ha 
nnwt,  therefore,  be  candid  in  liis  manner,  and  simple  iu 
hia  language.  Mr  Haalam  remarks  that  however  dex- 
terous a  witness  may  show  himself  in  fencing  with  tlio 
advocate,  he  should  be  aware  that  his  evidence  ought 
to  impreas  the  judge,  and  be  convincing  to  the  juiy. 
Their  belief  must  be  the  test  by  which  his  scientific 
opinion  ia  to  be  established.  That  which  may  be  deemed 
by  the  medical  evidence  clear  and  unequivocal,  may 
not  hit  the  sense  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  nor 
carry  conviction  to  the  jury, 

The  advice  given  by  Sir  W.  Blizavd  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here : — '  Be  the  plainest  man  in  the  world  in  a 
court  of  justice;  never  harbour  a  thought  that  if  you  do 
not  appear  positive,  you  must  appear  littla  8,^.4 ■kik.kb.Vot 
ever  afterj  many  old  piacUllont'ra  \ia.^tt  fc-ntWn  '*is. 
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respect.  Give  your  evidence  in  as  concise,  plain,  and 
yet  clear  manner  as  possible;  be  intelligent,  candid, 
open,  and  just,  never  aiming  at  appearing  unnecessarily 
scientific.  State  all  the  sources  by  which  you  have 
gained  your  information.  If  you  can,  make  your  evi- 
dence a  self-evident  truth :  thus,  though  the  .court  may 
at  the  time  have  too  good  or  too  mean  an  opinion  of 
your  judgment,  yet  they  must  deem  you  an  honest  man. 
Never,  then,  be  dogmatic,  or  set  yourself  up  for  judge 
and  jury;  take  no  side  whatever,  be  impartial,  and 
you  will  be  honest.  In  courts  of  judicature  you 
will  frequently  hear  the  counsellors  complain  when  a 
surgeon  gives  his  opinion  with  any  the  least  kind  of 
doubt,  that  he  does  not  speak  clearly;  but  if  he  is 
loud  and  positive,  if  he  is  technical  and  dogmatic,  then 
he  is  allowed  to  be  clear  and  right.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  observe  that  this  is  too  frequently  the  case.' 

Liability  of  Medical  Men  to  reveal  Professional 
Secrets. — ^The  question  has  arisen  how  far  a  medical 
man  is  bound  to  reveal  the  secrets  confided  to  him 
in  his  professional  capacity  as  medical  attendant. 
This  question  was  raised  by  Mr  Caesar  Hawkins  in  the 
trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  {11  Harg,  8t.  TrL  24^), 
before  the  House  of  Peers,  and  decided  by  Lord  Mans- 
field thus  : — *  Mr  Hawkins  will  understand  that  it  is 
your  (the  other  Peers)  judgment  and  opinion,  that  a 
surgeon  has  no  privilege,  where  it  is  a  material  ques- 
tion in  a  civil  or  criminaj  course,  to  know  whether 
parties  were  married,  or  whether  a  child  was  bom,  to 
say  that  his  introduction  to  the  parties  was  in  the 
course  of  his  profession,  and  in  that  way  he  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  it.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  Mr 
Hawkins  understands  that,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  him 
and  a  clear  justification  to  all  the  world.  If  a  surgeon 
was  voluntarily  to  reveal  these  secrets,  to  be  sure  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  honour,  and  of  great  indis- 
cretion ;  but,  to  give  that  information  in  a  court  of 
justice  which  by  the  law  of  the  land  he  is  bound  to 
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do,  *ill  nerer  be  imputed  to  hiin  as  any  indiscietlod 
whatever,' 

0.  Experimental 
Under  this  head  will  be  treated  the  esaminatioii  of 
the  living  and  the  dead,  identity,  real   and  apparent 
death,  cause  of  death,  exhumations,  and  autopsies. 

EXAMIKATION  OF  THE  LiVTNO 

With  regard  to  the  identification  of  the  living,  t 
presence  ot  a  medical  man  is  Beldom  required,  but  " 
there  are  many  occasions  when  his  opinion  may  be 
sought.  Thus,  Tinder  the  Factory  Acts,  he  may  have  to 
examine  children  about  'whose  age  doubts  may  have 
arisen.  The  table  on  page  28,  giving  the  perioda  at 
which  the  teeth  appear,  will  assist  him.     A  medical 

n  may  also  be  consulted  in  cases  'where  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  existence  and  character  of  certain 
marks  oa  the  body — of  deformities,  either  congenital 
or  produced  subsequent  to  birth,  or  of  doubtful  bbx. 
He  may  also  be  requested  to  give  an  opinion  aa  to  the 
mental  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  an  individual.  The 
maikfl  which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  differences 
i  opinion  are  Tiievi  maiemi,  sears,  and  tattoo  marks. 
In  cases  of  doubtful  sex  the  male  organs  may  resemble 
the  female,  the  female  the  male,  or  they  may  be:'| 
blended  together  in  about  equal  proportions. 

The  following  questioiiB  Biay  be  put  to  the  medioa 
expert: — 

a.  Do  gears  ever  disappear  f  \ 

b.  Can  the  age  of  a  tear  he  definitely  sft 
e,   Can  tattooing,  when   once  present,  i 

tAorotighly  effaced  by  time  I 
In  reply  to  the  first  and  second  questions,  I  shi 
quote  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Casper  : — '  ~ 

gjtmtly  the  scarg   oecaei<med   h]/  if-i^i^l   l<W"_i 

stance,  or    by  a  wound  IieaJed   by  gTamUtt'lo'n.,  ■n, 
disappear,  and  are'alwaya  io  be  seen,  upou  -UxaJ^oia- 
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But  the  scars  of  leech  bites,  or  lancet  wounds,  or 
ping  instrumentSy  may  disappear  after  a  lapse  of 
that  cannotJiB.  more  distincthf  specified,  and  may 
fore  cease  to  he  visible  upon  tJie  bocCy^  It  is  extremely 
difficult,  or  ifflpossible,  to  give  any  certain  or  passive 
opiniorTas  to  the  age  of  a  scar  J  Devergie  states,  that 
where  the  brand  of  a  galley-slave  has  vanished  it  may 
be  recalled  by  slapping  its  usual  position  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  scar  remains  white  while  the  skin 
round  it  is  reddened.  A  change  of  temperature  to  ti;^  \ 
part  will  sometimes  cause  tCe  reappearance  of  a  vania^d  \ 
scar.  Washing  may  also  help  to  reproduce  bSob,  \ 
Cicatrices  produced  in  childhood  may  grow  in  length,  ^ 
but  not  in  breadth.  The  shape  of  a  cicatrix  will  J 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  wound  which  produced  | 
it ;  on  the  nature  of  the  healing  process ;  on  the  elas-  f 
ticity  or  tension  of  the  skin ;  on  the  convexity  of  the  | 
part ;  and  on  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  -j 
tissue.  An  incised  wound  healing  by  the  *first  intention '  !; 
will  most  probably  leave  a  white  linear  cicatrix ;  on  the  "^ 
other  hand,  a  wound  healing  by  suppuration  will  leave  ; 
a  more  or  less  irregular  scar.  The  position  of  a  wound 
on  the  body  also  modifies  the  subsequent  cicatrix ;  thus,  i 
a  linear  cicatrix  is  produced  when  the  wound  is  in  the  ' 
long  diameter  of  the  limb,  a  more  or  less  oval  one  when 
across  the  limb.  The  retraction  of  the  skin  in  the 
latter  case  tends  to  draw  the  skin  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  incision,  thus  approximating  the  extremities  of 
the  cut,  increasing  it  in  breadth  and  lessening  it  in 
length.  Owing  to  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
conditions  the  typical  cicatrix  of  an  incised  wound  is 
elliptical,  tending,  however,  in  some  cases  to  assume  a 
circular  form.  Linear  cicatrices  are  found  chiefly 
between  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  where  the  cutaneous 
surfaces  are  concave.  In  gunshot  wounds  the  re- 
sulting cicatrix  is  depressed  and  disc-shaped,  and  more 
or  less  adherent  in  the  centre  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  and  if  the  weapon  be  fired  close  to  tha  swYi^fto^ 


of  the  body  grains  of  unbumt  powder  maj  be  seen  iii 
the  Burrounding  akin.  Cicatrices  from  burns  are,  as  ii 
rule,  large,  irregular,  and  superficial,  and  frequently 
give  rise  to  deformity.  A  scar  left  by  caustics  is  cir- 
cmaacribed,  deep  and  dopteseed  in  the  centre,  (^icatrices 
in  the  groins  are  probably  syphilitic,  those  in  the  neck 
and  under  t^  jaw  Btrumous. 

Dupuytren  851(1  Delpech  state  that  the  tissue  formed 
in  a  cicatrix  is  never  converted  into  true  skin — the 
rete  mucosum  when  once  destroyed  never  being 
reformed.  This  may  account  for  the  white  colour  of 
ordinary  cicatrices,  but  even  to  this  rule  exceptions  may 
be  taken,  and  dark  brown  patches  of  pigment  have  been 
known  to  mark  the  situation  of  old  lacerated  woimds. 

With  regard  to  the  last  question,  the  siibject  of  the 
disappearance  of  tattoo  marks  ^ave  rise  to  considerable 
discussion  in  the  celebrated  Tiehbomo  ease.  On  this 
subject  the  experiments  of  Hutin,  Tardieu,  and  Casper 
appear  to  point  to  the  fact  'that  tattoo  marks  may 
become  perfectly  effaced  during  life,'  but  that  after 
death  the  colouring  matter  with  which  the  marks  were 
made  may  be  found  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  vermilion  is  used  The  moat 
permanent  marks  are  made  with  Indian  ink,  powdered 
oharcoal,  gunpowder,  washing  blue  "or"  ink,  and  ver- 
milion. These  are  given  in  the  order  of  -their 
peraianency.  Hutin  found  that  in  506  men  who  had 
been  formerly  tattooed,  the  marks  had  disappeared  from 
47  of  the  number.  But  besides  the  spontaneous  dis- 
appearance of  tattoo  marks  from  the  lapse  of  time,  these 
marks  may  bo  artificially  removed,  and  in  such  a 
manner   as  to   prevent  the   possibility  of   a   definite 

Xion  being  given  as  to  their  primary  character.  The 
uate  application  of  strong  acetic  acid,  potash,  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  appears  to  be  the  means  adopted 
for  their  removal.  On  this  subject  see  also  Tardieu's 
paper  in  the  Annales  dHygihne  'pthliijw  i^asx.  ISuo,'$. 
171,  el  8eq.) 
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The  identity  of  the  accused  may  be  further  proved 
by  the  absence  or  malformation  of  the  teeth  correspond- 
ing with  a  bite  on  the  party  assaulted.  Or  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  wound  inflicted  could  only  have  been 
made  by  a  left-handed  person,  or  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  those  engaged  in  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  e.g.^  is 
the  cut  from  within  outwards,  as  employed  by  butchers) 
The  correspondence  in  the  size  of  the  foot  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  footprints  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crime  are  important  as  evidence.  The  size  of  the  foot- 
print varies  in  running,  walking,  or  standing,  and  this 
fact  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  an  examina- 
tion is  required  to  be  made  of  the  footprints  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  crime.  Photographs  may  be  used 
as  a  means  of  identification. 

As  a  means  of  disguise,  the  hair  may  be  dyed,  or 
the  colour  may  be  changed  from  dark  to  light.  For 
darkening  the  hair,  the  acetate  of  lead  or  the  nitrate  of 
silver  is  most  frequently  employed,  a  wash  containing 
the  sulphide  of  potassium  being  used  before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lead  solution.  This  removes  the  grease, 
and  helps  the  rapid  formation  of  the  black  sulphide  of 
lead.  To  detect  this  fraud,  some  of  the  suspected  hair 
should  be  steeped  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution,  the 
result  being  the  formation  of  the  black  sulphide  of 
lead.  If  silver  be  present,  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  will  throw  down  the  insoluble  chloride  of  silver. 
If  careful  examination  be  made  of  dyed  hair,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  dye  is  irregularly  taken  by  the  hair, 
and  I  have  not  infrequently  seen  the  hair  close  to  the 
scalp  white,  or  at  least  several  shades  lighter  than  the 
rest.  The  scalp  may  also  be  seen  more  or  less  dis- 
coloured, especially  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  used 
and  applied  by  the  individual  himself. 

For  lightening  the  natural  colour,  solutions  of  chlo- 
rine  of  varying  strengths  are  used ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  action  of  chlonne  \a^y3  no  xasasi^ 
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uniform.  Deverj^ie  states  that  he  has  not  eacceeded  in 
producing  a  perfect  whitening  of  the  hoir  in  less  than 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hours. 

There  is  one  more  question  bearing  on  this  suhject, 
viz, : — 

What  amount  of  light  is  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  identification  1 

ti  one  weli-authenticated  case,  a  lady  was  enabled 
to  identify  the  person  of  a  thief  by  the  light  emitted 
by  a  momentary  flash  of  lightning ;  and  it  also  appears 
probable  that  the  fiash  of  light  &om  a  gun  or  pistol 
may  be  of  sufficient  intensity  for  the  purposes  of  iden- 
tification. 

Examination  of  a  Pekson  said  to  have  jsess  ^M 
Assaulted  ^| 

Carefully  examine  the  bruises,  wounds,  etc.,  to  aeoi^ 
they  could  have  been  inflicted  as  described.  Ask  no 
questions  that  may  surest  an  answer.  Examine  all 
weapons  said  to  have  been  ixsed,  and  hand  them  over 
to  the  police.  In  all  cases  where  danger  to  life  is 
imininent,  send  to  the  authorities,  and  take  dying 
declarations,  as  these  may  become  evidence  of  vast 
importance,  and,  if  properly  taken,  are  as  valid  as  if 
given  on  oath. 


Examination  op  Persons  Found  Dead 
Object  ofsueJi  Examiruition 


1,  To  answer  the  question.  Who  is  it! 

As    an    aid   to   identiflcation,   it   is   important 
lemember  that  certain  trades  leave  marks  by  which 
those  engaged  in  them  may  be  identified. 

Thus,  in  shoemakers  there  may  be  more  oi 
depression  of  the  lower  portioa  ot  slwivftSKB,  i-Mi' 
oonstBJit  pressure  of  the  last  e-aam^  X^ie'wjTift. 
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Tailors  work  sitting  with  the  legs  crossed,  and  the 
body  bent  forward.  The  body  is  thus  cramped,  and 
the  abdomen  drawn  in,  and  the  thorax  projects  over  it, 
due  to  the  manner  of  isitting.  They  frequently  have  a 
&oft  red  tumour  on  the  external  malleolus.  A  like 
tumour,  but  not  so  large,  may  also  be  found  on  the 
external  edge  of  the  foot,  and  a  corn  on  the  little 
toe. 

Photographers  have  their  fingers  blackened  by 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  stained  yellow  with  bichromate  of 
potash. 

Seamstresses  have  the  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
roughened,  by  the  constant  pricking  of  the  needle. 

Copyists  have  on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand, 
near  its  extremity,   a   com,   and  at  the  end  of  the 
\      middle  finger,  a  hard  groove  made  by  the  pen. 
<  Violinists  have  corns  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the 

left  hand. 

iln  smokers  of  pipes,  the  incisors  and  canines  are 
more  or  less  worn  by  the  mouthpiece,  but  sometimes 
s  the  groove  is  between  the  latter  and  bicuspids.  In 
!  cigarette  smokers,  the  forefinger  and  thumb  are  stained 
t.'     with  tobacco  juice. 

In  coachmen,  corns  may  be  formed  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  and  between  the  index  and 
the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  reins,  and  between  the  thumb  and  index  finger 
of  the  right  hand,  from  the  pressure  of  the  whip. 
In  stone-masons,  from  the  constant  action  of  picking 
1  up  the  bricks,  flattening  of  the  tip  of  the  thumb  and 
index  finger  of  left  hand  is  not  uncommon. 

The  finger-ends  of  turners  and  coppersmiths  are  also 
more  or  less  flattened ;  in  the  latter  a  deposit  of  the 
/     metal  may  take  place. 

An  examination  of  the  mouth,  for  the  presence  or 

absence  of  false  teeth,  or  of  any  peculiar  formation  of 

the  jsL%  may  lead  to  the  identification  of  the  body. 

In  the  case  of  Di  Parkman,  ttie  T^ciO^\\A.oiv,  \s^  ^ 
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dentiBt.,  of  the  false  toeth  worn  by  the  deceased  led  to 
identiflcation  of  the  remains,  and  also  to  the  discoTBry 
of  his  murderer.  The  presence  of  united  fractiu^B,  bs 
in  the  ease  of  Livingatone,  may  lead  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  body.  In  one  case,  where  a  mon  was 
said  to  have  died  from  a  fracture  of  the  riba  recently 
capaed  by  a  blow,  it  was  found  on  examination  that 
the  bones  were  united  by  a  firm  callus,  clearly  showing 
that  the  skeleton  produced  coidd  not  be  that  of  the 
man  alleged  to  have  been  murdered.  Nsevi  matemi 
and  cicatrices,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living,  may  also 
serve  as  aids  for  identification.  Singidar  cases  of 
mistaken  identity  have  been  recorded  from  the  extra- 
ordinary occurrence  of  like  marks  on  different 
individuals.  In  the  case  of  an  infant  found  dead,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  it  was  bom 
alive,  and  also  whether  it  had  reached  that  period  when 
it  could  maintain  an  exiBtence  apart  from  ite  mothei^^ 
(See  Infanticide.)  ^H 

2.  To  ascertain  the  cause  or  causes  of  death.  .^H 

a.  Position  of  the  body.  ^H 

6.  Attitude  of  the  body.  ^^ 

c.  Relation  to  surrounding  objects.     Signs  of  a 

struggle.  Direction  of  footsteps  to  or  from 
the  body.  If  in  a  room — "What  bottles  and 
other  articles  of  medicine  are  in  the  apart- 
ment 1  Examine  the  natiu^  of  the  es- 
crementitions  matter  in  the  night  vessels. — 
Saicidel     Homicide! 

d.  Examine   body   externally.       Are    there   any 

wounds  on  the  body!  Are  there  any  signs 
of  vital  reaction  in  the  wounds,  pus,  adhesive 
lymph,  or  blood  clots!  Possibility  of  apoplexy ; 
conformation  of  the  neck,  with  respect  to  its 
fihortness,  fulness,  and  thicknesa.  Marks 
upon  the  throat  or  under  the  ears.  State 
of  the  linen  and  clotbea  oi  ttiia  isKsssasA.. 
Whether  torn   or  m  au^   ■wk^   Suksi^s.x'^. 
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Whether  stained  with  blood.     Whether  they 
yield  the  odour  of  epirit,  sourness,  putridity, 
or  that  of  tobacco.     Leave  the  examination 
of  back  till  examination  of  internal  cavities, 
so  that  no  fluids  escape  from  mouth,  etc. 
e.  Report  of  witnesses.     Can  the  body  be  identi- 
fied 1    Is  the  body  in  the  same  situation  and 
condition  as  when  first  discovered )    Habits 
of  the  deceased.       When  last  seen,  and  in 
whose  society.     What  was  his  occupation  or 
business  1      Had    he  experienced  any  dis- 
appointment or  misfortune  1    Any  insurance 
on  his  life. 
/.  Examine  cavities. 
In  no  case  should  a  medical  man  ever  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  death.     When  the  body  is 
once  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities  a  medical 
man  has  nothing  further  to  do  till  he  receives  the  war- 
rant for  inspection  and  examination,  without  which  he 
should  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  body  for  purposes  of 
internal  examination. 
ly  3.  To  ascertain  the  time  which  may  have  elapsed 

r  since  death.  This  can  scarcely  be  determined  with 
precision,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  the  body  may  have  been  placed.  The 
subject  under  consideration  is,  therefore,  beset  with 
difficulties,  and  its  elucidation  will  require  the  greatest 
care  on  the  part  of  the  medical  expert.  A  careful 
attention,  however,  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
following  pages  will  help  '  clear  up  many  a  doubtful 
point. 

Cooling  op  the  Body 


t 

V 


$ 


(  Covered  by  bed-clothes,  or  other- 

a.  External  circam-   1  wise  unexposed,   when  cooling 

stances.               i  will  be  slower  than  in  cold  dry 

(  air  quickly  moving. 


EXAMINATION  OF 


,  Kind  of  death, 


FOUSD  DEAD 


I 


^  'Westiug  diseaa^B.     Quick. 
'.  SutTocation.     Slow. 
;  Cholera,      yellow-j 

fever,  rheumatic       IncreaEo 
fever,  and  cere-  v     of  heat 
hro-sninal  men-    after  deatli. 
ingitis.  J 

The  followiug  circmnstences  must  also  be  taken  into 
consideration : — 

1.  Age. 

2.  Air. 

a.  Moving,     b.  At  rest. 

3.  Moisture. 

4.  Warmth. 

5.  Nature  of  the  supposed  cause  of  death. 

As  affecting  codIuik  of  the  body,  and  promoting  the 
rapid  advaoce  of  putrefaction. 
8.  Presence  or  ahaaiM  of  the  rigar  marlis. 

Bodies  ma;  be  preserved  for  montha  if  exposed  to 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  experiments 
of  Devergie,  may  be  of  use  in  aiding  the  expert  to 
form  his  opinion,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
from  the  great  difficulties  which  surround  the  subject, 
the  statements  made  are  only  approximately  correct. 
The  table  ia  divided  into  four  stages  or  periods,  the 
last  being  that  in  which  putrefaction  commences  r — 

From  a  few  minuUs  to  tiuenly  howes  after  death. 

Animal  heat  more  or  leas  prsscnt,  but  seldom 

continuing  longer    than    ten    or   twelve   hours. 

Muscles  contract  on  the  application  of  galranic 

stimuli,  and  in  the  earlier  stage  to  blows. 

From  ten  luiura  to  three  days.     Body  miite  cold,  and 

rigor  inartis  well  marked;  muscles  do  not  contract 

on  the  application  of  stimnlL     The  age,  mode  of 

death,  and  other  collateral  circumstances  most, 

more  or  less,  be  taken  into  condderation  before  an 

opinion  can  he  fjven, 

Fnm.  three  to  eighiSapa.     The  body  is  quite  cold, 

and    cadaveric    rigidity   has   passed    o£f,       The 

muacles  no  longer  respond  to   s.ii^   i|Bt!.i«  '"    " 

:      mechanical  sI\iq\i1tib.   ^tasflXa.E>' 

(     somewhat  BhortftuedvaBMCiaet, 
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a.  Sex. 


From  six  to  twelve  days.    Commencement  of  putre- 

.   factioi]^.     Putrefaction  may,  however,  take  place 

m'th,    -l     on  the  first  or  seco];id  day  after  death,  so  that,  as 

before  stated,   care  mnst  be  taken  before    any 

positive  decision  can  be  given. 

If  only  the  skeleton  remain,  the  following  Table 
ly  be  of  use : — 

The  thorax  in  the  female  is  deeper  than  in 
the  male,  the  sternum  shorter  and  more 
convex,  the  ensiform  cartilage  thinner 
and  ossified  later  in  life.  The  cartila^s 
of  the  ribs  are  larger,  and  the  rib  smaller 
than  in  the  male.  In  the  female  pelvis 
the  ilia  are  more  expanded  and  horizon* 
tal ;  the  sacrum  more  concave ;  the 
tuberosities  of  the  isckia  are  wider  apart 
and  flatter,  the  ptiMs  is  more  shallow  ; 
the  cartilage  of  the  symphysis  broader. 

N.B, — The  angle  formed  by  the  de- 
scending rami  oi  the  ossa  pubis  in  the 
female  is  more  rounded,  and  the  pubic 
arch  wider,  than  in  the  male.  The  dia- 
meters of  the  female  pelvis  at  the  brim  are, 
antero-posterior,  4J ;  transverse,  5 ;  ob- 
lique, 6i  inches.  Prior  to  puberty,  the 
examination  of  the  skeleton  affords  no 
evidence  of  sex. 
'  Eruption  of  teeth. 

Central  incisors,    7  months. 

Lateral  incisors,     7-10  ,, 

First  molars,        12-14  , , 

Canine  teeth,       1 4-20 

Second  molars,    18-36 

First  Molar, 

2  middle  incisors, 

2  lateral        ,, 

First  bicuspid, 

Second      ,, 

Canine,  11-12 

Second  molar,    12-13 

Wisdom  teeth,  17-21 

Examine   lower  jaw. 


b.  Age. 


Temporary. 


6  years. 


8 

9 

10 


i* 


a 


>» 
it 


it 


Permanent. 


Ramus  forms  an 
obtuse  angle  in  full-grown  foetus,  a  right 
angle  in  adult  life,  obtuse  in  old  age 
from  loss  of  teeth.  Ossification  of  bones. 
Ossification  of  the  epiphysis  of  trans- 
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versa  and  spinous  p''^^^^^^  "f  'l"* 
vcrtebriE,  liardly  commence  before  IB 
years  of  age.  From  20  to  30,  two  tbin 
cireular  plates  form  on  liody  of  the  verte- 
lirff.  Conaolitifltion  ofthe  socrambegina 
at  18th  year,  completed  at  SOth.  Fiist 
and  second  bones  of  stemoin  unite  b«- 
ween  26th  aod  SOth,  and  second  and 
third  before  SGtli.  Epiphyses  of  riba 
begin  to  grow  between  the  16th  and 
20th  years,  completed  by  25th.  Epiphy- 
sis of  clavicle  begina  to  form  between  the 
18th  and  SOtli  yeara. 
[  The  bones  must  be  laid  out  in  positiou, 

c.  Stature.       i      aud  14  to  2  inchca  allowed  for  the  soft 

d.  Any  pecu.  i  False  teeth.      Malformations,  and  united 

liarilieB.    }      or  nntmited  frftctui'oa, 
N.B, — Wlien  only  portions  of  the  skeleton  ate  found,  no 
reliable  opinion  of  the  height  of  the  individual  can  be 

Modes  0/  Sudden  Death 
Syncope.  Aephynlia.  Coma. 

Syncopk,  from  rrvyKtnmo,  I  etrike  down,  ArrCBt  of 
the  action  of  the  beart. 

This  condition  may  be  brought  about  by— 

1,  Deficiency  of  blood  due  to  hiemorrhage — de(Uh 

III/  ttiMinki. 

2.  Effect  of  certain  diaeasea  and  poisona — death 

Ini  asthenia. 

In  the  former  case  the  heart  censes  to  act  hecaUBo 
it  has  no  blood  to  propel;  in  the  latter  because  its 
muscular  walla  are  paralysed.  In  eoine  cases  of  death 
by  asHienia  the  nerirous  system  is  first  affected,  and 
then  the  heart.  Sudden  death  following  strong  mental 
emotion,  or  a  blow  on  the  stomach,  is  of  this  kind. 

Pod-mortem  Signs. — The  cavities  of  the  heart  con- 
tain a  normal  quantity  of  blood  in  death  by  asthenia, 
but  may  be  abiiost  empty  when  death  is  due  to 
nniemia.        The    blood  in    nal'Viiimc    ieaiOsv  Sa  xiswjii 
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arrested  in  its  course ;  blood  is  therefore  found  in  the 
large  veins  and  in  the  arteries.  The  brain  and  the 
lungs  are  not  engorged  with  blood. 

Asphyxia,  from  a  priv.  et  <r<j^v^is,  pulse,  Apnoea  is 
the  better  term — a  priv.  et  ttvcw,  /  respire.  Asphyxia, 
or  death  from  defect  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  is 
brought  about  when  any  impediment  is  placed  on  the 
healthy  action  of  the  lungs.  Experiment  has  shown 
that  for  a  short  time  after  respiration  has  ceased,  the 
heart  still  continues  to  act,  and  that  if  the  impediment 
to  the  proper  aeration  of  the  air  by  the  lungs  be  re- 
moved, life  may  be  prolonged.  Taking  therefore  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  terms  asphyxia  and  apnoaa 
into  consideration,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  latter 
precedes  the  former  in  point  of  time,  the  one  marking 
the  period  at  which  the  action  of  the  heart  ceases,  the 
other  the  cessation  of  the  respiratory  functions. 

Causes. — 1.  Certain  diseases  affecting  the  lungs — 
pneumonia^  broTichitis,  etc,^  etc, 

2.  Mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration — strangula- 
tion,  drovmingy  hanging,  or  long-continued  pressure 
exerted  on  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Post-mortem  Signs, — Engorgement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  vence  cavce  ; 
but  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  the  cavities,  together 
with  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  veins,  are  either  empty 
or  contain  but  little  blood.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  cases  of  asphyxia  do  sometimes  occur 
where  the  cavities  on  each  side  of  the  heart  are  empty, 
or  nearly  so.  This  is  the  case  in  the  syncopal  asphyxia 
of  some  wyiters.  If  also  the  obstruction  to  respiration 
be  imperfect,  the  circulation  may  be  continued  for  some 
time,  congestion  of  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs 
being  the  result. 

Coma. — ^Death  in  this  case  is  due  to  some  cerebral 
mischief. 

Oazise. — Apoplexy,  fracture    of  the  cranial  bones, 
compression  or  destruction  of  the  "btam  «v3\i^\aAiCi^. 
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Post-mai-tem  Sigtis. — Congestion  of  the  membranea 
and  Bubstanee  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  lungs.  The 
ottvitiea  of  the  heart,  especially  those  of  the  right,  con- 
tain more  or  less  blood. 

Signs  of  Death 

Heal  or  apparent  Death 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  any  of  thefl 

theories    put    forth  with  regard  to  cases  of   apparonti 

death  or  prolonged  trance,  but  simply  to  note  i 

order  of  their  occurrence  the  phenomena  which  attend*! 

real  death. 

Real  Death. 

1.  Entire  cessation  of  respiration  and  circulation  ;  no^ 
murmur  heard  on  auscultation. 

2.  The  lustre  of  the  eye  is  lost  immediately  aftan 
death.     It  haBrbowever,~teen  state"d"that  the  iris  willl 
respond  to  ttie  action  of  atropia  and  calahar  bean  for 
as  long  as  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  latter  is  always  mOre  marked  than  that 
of  the  former, 

3.  The  most  powerftd  stimulus  applied  to  the  body 
'.  cause  any  reaction.  The  nuisclea  may,  how- 
made  to  contract  shortly  after  death  by  the 
of  a  slight  blow,  or  by  galvanism. 

4.  Tbe  surface  of  the  body  becomes  of  an  ashy-whiteJ 

'arsons  of  Jlorid  coinplexion  retain   thU  far 

gome  time  qFler  dealhT' 
i.  The  red  or  livid  ed^ea  of  uleera. 
&  Blue,  black,,  or  r&Siattoo  marks,  if  not  effaa 

during  lifej  dajud_di^appear, 
Eo-Jiimoses  retain  the  hue  tliey  iuzd  at  tlie  UrntM 

of  drath. 
d.  An  'icteric'  coloration  exiating  at  death  nea 

becomes  while.     Death  /rom  jauT^Aloe, 
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e,  A  rosy  tint  of  the  skin  described  by  Devergie,  on 
those  poisoned  by  carbonic  add, 
6.  The  temperature  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death 
is  retained  for  some  time.     Cooling  mil  depend  on  the 
medium  in  which  the  body  is  placed. 

Average  internal  temperature  of  body  during  life, 
98**  to  100"  F. 

a.  Fat  persons  retain  the  heat  longer  than  lean 

ones ;    adults  longer  than  children  or  old 
persons. 
Bodies  are  cooled  by  1.  Radiation,      2.  Con- 
duction,     3.  Convection, 

b.  Bodies  immersed  in  water  cool  more  rapidly 

than  in  air. 
This  fact  may  be  of  importance  in  determining 
survivorship  in  a  case  of  drouming, 

c.  Bodies  in  bed  and  covered  by  the  clothes,  or  in 

cesspools  and  in  dung-heaps,  cool  less  rapidly 
than  when  exposed, 

d.  Persons  killed  by  lightning  keep  longer  waim 

than  other's  (?), 

e.  Death  by  suffocation  retards  the  process   of 

cooling, 

f.  The  body  may  be  cold  externally,^  but  possess  a 
considerable  amount  of  heat  when  the  internal 
organs  are  exposed.  Persons  who  have  died  of 
cholera,  yelloio  fever,  or  suddenly  of  some  acute 
disease — rheumatism — may  retain  for  some 
hours  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.     It  has 

even  been  asserted  that  in  some  diseases —  • 
cholera — there  is  an  increase  of  tempercUure 
soon  after  death, 

g.  Most  bodies,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are, 

as  a  rule,  quite  cold  in  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  after  death, 
6.  Eelaxation  more  or  less  general  of  the  muscular 
system  takes  place, 
//"  ihe  above  signs  are  alone  present^  deoith  mast  have 
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lAen  place  in  from  ten  to  iwelve  hour- 

,  Want  of  elasticity  in  the  eyeball. 
Tlt-is  condition  invariaUy  occurs  in  from  twelve  to 
Ighie&i  hours  after  death. 

8.  riattening  of  the  nmsclea  of  those  parts  on  which 
te  body  rests,  due  probably  to  loss  of  vital  turgidity. 

9,  Hypostasis;  SuggiilatioEiOryosi-raor/emstaining, 
I  due  to  the  gravitation  of  the  blood  to  the  mt»t 
ependent  parts  of  the  body.  The  hypostatic  marks 
^in  to  form  in  from  eight  to  twdve  hours  after 
Batb,  and  increase  in  size  till  putrefaction  sets  in. 

itasis  may  be  mistaken  for  an  ecchymosia  oi  a 
tuiae,  and  in  the  lungs  for  congestion,  inflammation. 
Errors  may  also  occur  with  regard  to  the  brain, 
idneys,  and  intestines ;  in  the  last  the  redness  of 
nflamniation  is  seen  all  over  the  parts,  wheieas  the 
oloration  of  hypostasis  is  interrupted,  and  this  is  best 
bown  by  drawing  out  the  cynvnlntinns.  The  heart  ia 
1  exception  Ifl  the  rule,  but  it  may  contain  clots 
BTying  in  size  and  colour,  and  knoTV'n  as  polypi.  These 
_  ist-TnorteTn  formations.  The  use  of  the  word 
iggillation  is  objectionable,  as  it  has  been  used 
I  opposite  senses  by  Continental  and  British  authors. 

Cutaneous  HyposTASia 

1.  Meaning  of  tlie  expression. 
l"he  gravitation  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  after  I 

eath,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  inert  matter, 

2.  On  takat  parts  of  the  bod]/ usuoIIt/ seen  ? 
On  the  most  dependent-  parts  of  the  body  ;  on  the  ■] 

rhole  of  the  back  of  the  body,  if  the  body  be  supine. 

3.  At  what  period  after  death  first  observed  i 
In  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  gradually  extending  1 

1  size  till  putrefaction  sets  in. 
i.    Wlietherornot  affectedly  death  from  hrnnorrhagei  J 
Formed  after  every  kind  of  death,  e.Ni'a  ai\*a  &»ai' 
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due  to  hsemorrhage,  althoagh  the  coloration  may  not  be 
quite  so  marked. 

5.  With  icliat  remit  of  external  violence  sometimes 
confounded  ? 

Liable  to  be  confounded  with  ecchymosis,  the  result 
of  injury. 

6.  How  distinguished  fivm  this  ? 

Effused  or  coagulated  blood  is  found  when  an  incision 
is  made  in  a  true  ecchymosis,  however  small,  whereas 
a  few  bloody  points  are  alone  seen  on  a  slight  or  deep 
incision  into  a  post-mortem  stain  or  true  hypostasis. 
Hypostases  are  never  raised  above  the  suiiace,  as 
eccyhmoses  sometimes  are.  In  describing  these  two 
conditions,  'ecchymosis*  and  *  hypostasis,'  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  describe  the  former  as  *  discoloration  from 
extravasated  blood,*  and  the  latter  as  *lividity  after 
death.* 

10,  Cadaveric  rigidity. 

From  the  moment  of  death  till  the  time  when  putre- 
faction sets  in,  the  muscular  structures  of  the  body  may 
be  said  to  pass  through  three  stages. 

f    1.  Muscular  Irritability, 

The  muscles  flaccid,  but  still  possessing  the  power  of 
contractility  on  the  application  of  certain  stimuli 
Parts  contracted  during  the  act  of  dying,  as  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  grasping  a  knife  or  other  weapon,  may  con- 
tinue so  for  some  time  after  death. 

2.  Cadaveric  Rigidity, 

A  state  of  rigidity,  the  power  of  contractility  absent. 

3.  Commencement  of  jputrefaction  and  chemical 
change, 

Kelaxation  again  present ;  all  power  of  contraction 
lost,  not  to  be  regained. 

Cadaveric  rigidity,  or  rigor  mortis,  is  a  purely  mus- 
cular phenomenon,  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  nervous 
system.  It  in  every  case  precedes  putrefaction,  and 
consists  in  a  shortening  and  a  thickening  of  certain 
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I  mnaolea,  chieSy  the  flexor  and  adductor  muaclGS  of  the 
extremities,  and  also  the  eleTatora  of  the  lower  jaw. 

This  condition  commences  in  the  muBcIes  of  the  hack 
of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw,  and  then  passes  into  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  front  of  the  neck,  cheat,  and  upper 
extremities,  and  then,  last  of  all,  into  those  of  the 
lower  extremities.  It  in  most  cases  passes  off  in  the 
same  order,  the  body  becoming  quite  flaccid,  the  rigoj- 
mortis  never  returning.  These  phenomena  occur  whilst 
the  body  ia  cooling.  The  muscle  becoming  rigid  is 
dying,  the  rigid  muscle  ia  dead.  The  cause  of  the 
rigor  mortis  ia  by  no  means  evident.  Ey  some  it  is 
held  to  be  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous 
transyerse  bands  seen  in  all  voluntary  musclea ;  by 
others  to  the  coa^ation  of  the  fibro-albuniinous  fluid 
found  between  the  fibres  of  muscle. 

Cadaveric  rigidity  generally  supervenes  in  from  eight 
to  twenty  hours  after  death  ;  but  in  some  cases  it  comes 
on  earlier,  and  may  continue  from  four  to  nine  days, 
After  narcotic  poisoning,  the  rigor  moHie  is  said  either 
not  to  occur  at  all,  or  to  pass  off  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
entirely  absent  before  the  body  is  inspected.  In 
poisoning  by"  carbonic  acid  tKe  rigor  mortis  ia  slight, 
whilst  in  cases  of  strychnia  poisoning  it  soon  supervenes, 
but  lasts  a  lorig  time.  In  infants  and  young  children 
cadaveric  rigidity  ie  feeble,  and  soon  disappears.  A  low 
temperature  at  the  time  of  death  favours  the  duration 
oi  post-mortem  ligiAity ;  and  thia  rigidity  ia  still  more 
marked  if,  with  the  low  temperature,  the  person  be  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  at  the  time  of  death.  Putre- 
factive discoloration  of  the  body  may  co-exist  with  a 
prolongation  of  the  rigor  mortis. 

This  state — cadaveric  rigidity  of  the  muscles — must  he 
distinguished  from  muscular  spasm  occurring  at  the 
moment  of  death.  Theymaybethus distinguished; — In 
the  former  case,  if  any  object  he  placed  in  the  hand  prior 
to  the  commencement  of  the  rigm-  mortis,  the.  KAvis. 
can  be  readily  removed,  ovtn  ii  Uie  ■^TOti«A\wti.'\i«i'\al*-'*-'s^ 
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of  binding  it  in  the  hand  prior  to  the  accession  of  the 
rigor  mortis.  In  the  case  of  muscular  ttpasm^  the 
object  is  found  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  can  only  with 
difficulty  be  removed.  The  difficulty  experienced  in 
removing  a  pistol  or  other  weapon  from  the  hand  may 
point  to  suicide,  its  easy  removal  to  homicide,  the 
weapon  having  been  placed  there  after  death.  A 
frozen  body  must  be  distinguished  from  one  in  a  state 
of  ngor  mortis.  In  the  former  the  body  is  stiff  and 
board-like  j  in  the  latter  the  limbs  may  be  bent,  and  the 
stiffness  is  not  so  marked.  A  body  showing  the  signs 
of  death  from  1-10,  may  be  held  to  be  that  of  a 
:  person  who  has  been  dead  from  two  to  three  days  at 
the  longest  (Casper). 

Table  showing  the  principal  points  to  be  noted  in  the 
period  of  accession  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  the  causes 
which  retard  or  hasten  its  appearance,  or  modify  its 
duration : — 

'In  a  shortening  and  thickening  of 
the  muscles,  particularly  the 
flexors  and  adductors  of  tiie  ex- 
tremities, and  elevators  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

Generally  in  from  eia^lit  to  twenty 
hours  after  death.  It  has  ISeen 
kfiown,  nowever,  to  supervene 
within  threeminutesof death,  but 
it  may  be  delayed  for  sixteen  or 

.    seventeen  hoofs.  "^ 

Period  of  auration.  {""'Z^^lot"^^    "^ 

IBack   of  neck   and   lower  jaw, 
muscles  of  the  face,  front  of  the 
neck,  chest,  upper  extremities^ 
and  then  the  lower  extremities. 
Order   in    which    it    rfw- /Back  of  neck,  lower  law,  etc.,  fol- 
appears,  \    lowingthecourseoi  its  accession. 

Wects  of  exposure  to  cold.     |  Prolong^d^by  diy  co^ 

Effects  of  enfeebling  disease  J  Rapid  in  its  invasion,  and  passiiig 
prior  to  death,  \     off  rapidly. 


In  what  does  it  consist  ? 


Period  of  invasion. 


w 
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may  l»_pro]onged ; 

butTotEer  things  beteg  equal,  it 
atron^ly  manifested,  and 


isappBars. 
Poisons  which  cause  violent  con- 
tractiona  for  some  time  prior  to 
deaih^BtrjcImia,  etc. — ioflu- 
ence  the  rapHiuvasion  of  the  rigor 
i/ioriis,  its  short  duratioD,  rapidly 
followed  by  pntrefnotion,  whera 
deSitb  in  ponoSmg  by  itrycbnia 


I  almost  instantaneous,  with  a 
short  CDnvulsive  stage,  the  rigor 
tnorlia  comes  on  ra^^ij/,  and  re- 
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Intenal  conditions  irhich  modify  putrefaction  : —  I 

1.  AOB. 

2.  Sex. 

3.  Condition  op  the  Eodt. 

a.  Conatituiional  jKCuHarily. 

b,  Stale  of  tite  body, 
i.  XiEO)  OF  Death. 

a.  The  result  of  disease. 

b.  The  result  of  poison. 
External  conditiona  which  modify  putrefaction  : — ■% 

1.  AlB. 

2.  Moisture. 

3.  Warmth. 
Internal  Conditions  which  modify  Putrefactiott. 

1.  Aqb. — The  bodies  of  young  children,  other  things 
being  equal,  are  said  to  putrefy  rapidly.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  clothing  possesses  consider- 
able power  in  retarding  putrefaction,  and  that,  in  the 
hurry  and  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  the  infanta,  they  are 
oftener  exposed  naked  than  clothed,  which  may,  in  soisi* 
measure,  account  foe  their  more  la'gVi  iiiCQra.-^'a.^vj'a.- 
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2.  Sex. — ^^Sex,  it  would  appear,  has  little  or  no  influ* 
once  either  to  retard  or  hasten  putrefaction ;  but  it  has 
been  remarked  that  females  dying  during,  or  soon  after, 
child-birth,  irrespectively  of  the  cause  of  death,  do 
putrefy  most  rapidly. 

3.  Condition  of  the  Body. 

a,  Gonstitutiondl  Peculiarity, — It  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  persons  of  the  same  age  and  sex,  dying 
similar  deaths,  and  subjected  to  like  conditions  as  to 
exposure  to  the  air  and  interment  in  the  same  soil, 
exhibit  marked  differences  as  regards  the  accession  and 
rapidity  of  putrefaction.  The  explanation  may  be  diffi- 
cult, but  the  fact  still  remains. 

h.  State  of  the  body. — Fat  and  ilabby  corpses  putrefy 
more  rapidly  than  the  lean  and  emaciated.  Hence  old 
people,  who  are  generally  thin,  keep  fresh  for  a  com- 
paratively long  time.  Bodies  also  which  are  much, 
mutilated  rapidly  decompose,  decomposition  settling  in 
first  at  the  part  injured.  In  examining  wounds  and 
bruises  said  to  have  been  inflicted  during  life,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  the  tendency  of  putrefaction  is  to 
make  them  appear  more  severe. 

4.  Kind  of  Death. — a.  Effect  of  Disease,  b.  Effect 
of  Poisons, 

a.  Effect  of  Disease, — Healthy  persons  dying  sud- 
denly, other  things  being  equal,  are  said  to  decompose 
more  slowly  than  those  who  have  died  from  exhausting 
diseases,  as  in  the  case  of  typhoid,  phthisis,  and  dropsy, 
following  organic  disease,  or  of  those  diseases  attended 
with  more  or  less  putridity  of  the  fluids. 

b.  Effect  of  Poisons, — Putrefaction  rapidly  supervenes 
in  those  who  have  died  suffocated  by  smoke,  by  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  N'arcotic 
poisoning  is  stated  to  accelerate  this  condition;  but 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  alcoholic  blood  poisoning,  and 
in  cases  of  death  from  sulphuric  acid,  the  putrefactive 
changes  are  greatly  retarded.  The  manner  in  which 
death  takes  place  from  the  action  of  the  poison  greatly 
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lu&tena  oi  retards  putrefaction.  Thus,  in  the  caae  of 
poisoning  by  strychnia,  it  is  iound  that  when  death  has 
occurred  rapidly,  without  much  muscular  exhauetion, 
putrefaction  sets  in  slowly;  but  that  when  the  mus- 
cular irritability  has  been  by  successive  fits  greatly 
exhausted,  the  contrary  is  the  result.  Arsenic,  chlo- 
ride of  zinc,  and  antimony  are  reputed  to  possess  anti- 
septic properties. 

External  Conditions  which  modify  Putrefaction. 

1.  AiB. — Exposure  in  the  open  air  has  a  marked 
effect  in  promoting  putrefaction  ;  but  garments  fitting 
close  to  the  body,  and  thus  excluding  air,  have  a  con- 
trary effect.  Dry  air,  or  air  in  motion,  hy  assisting 
evaporation  from  the  corpse,  acts  as  a  preservative. 
The  composition  of  the  soil  in  which  the  body  is  placed 
has  also  a  more  or  less  modifying  effect.  In  light, 
porous  soil,  allowing  of  the  free  ingi'eas  of  air,  decom.- 
positiou  is  more  rapid  than  in  close,  compact  soil,  as 
clay ;  but  in  this  we  have  to  contend  with  another 
agent,  moisture,  which  more  or  less  counteracts  the  pro- 
tective virtue  of  the  closer  earth. 

2.  MoiaiURB. — Putrefaction  cannot  proceed  without 
moisture,  Tlie  body,  however,  contains  sufficient  water 
to  enable  this  process  to  commence  spontaneously. 
Organic  Eubstfluoes  artificially  deprived  of  water  do  not 
putrefy.  Cold  and  heat  possess  marked  antiseptic  pro- 
perties— the  former  by  freezing  the  fluids  in  the  body, 
the  latter  by  drying  them  up. 

3.  "Warmth. — A  temperature  between  70°  and  100° 
F.  is  found  most  favourable  to  decomposition.  The 
effect  of  cold  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  body  immersed 
in  water  during  winter,  at  a  temperature  between  36° 
and  45°  F.,  may  be  so  well  preserved  as  to  present, 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  death,  well  marked  signs  of 
violence,  which  would  in  summer  have  been  utterly 
obliterated  in  five  or  seven  days.  The  ijreseTva.twi% 
influence  of  cold  water  wiU,  \\owe\6t^  ie-isftTiii.  'g^t'f&.-i 
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on  the  depth  at  'which  the  body  has  been  submerged. 
Bodies  so  submerged,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air, 
pntrefy  with  snch  rapidity  that  exposure  for  one  day  is 
said  to  work  a  greater  change  than  three  or  four  days' 
longer  retention  of  the  body  in  the  water.  As  an 
instance  of  the  preservative  power  of  cold,  may  be  men* 
tioned  the  mammoth  found  in  Siberia  embedded  in  a 
block  of  ice. 

The  Phenomena  of  Putrbsobnoe  tN  their 
Chronological  Order. 

/,  — External, 

One  to  Three  Days. — Greenish  coloration  of  the 
abdominal  walls.  Odour  of  putrescence  is  gradually 
deveioped,  and  concurrently  with  this  the  eyeball  be- 
comes soft,  and  yielding  to  pressure. 

Three  to  Five  Bays.^The  green  coloiw^  of^  a  deeper 
shade,  has  now  passed  over  the  abdomen,  extencUng 
also  to  thengemtaVorgans.  Patches  of  this  green 
coloration  also  maEe  l^heir  appearance  some^^hat  irrggu* 
larly  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  neck, 
back,  chest,  and  lower  extremities.  A  d^-recldish 
fro^r  fluid  about  tEIs  time  wells  up  from  the  mouth, 

Mght  to  TenlDays. — The  patches  of  green  colour 
have  now  coalesced,  so  that  the  whole  body*  is  dis- 
coloured. On  some  parts  of  the  body  the  colour  is  of 
a  reddish  green,  due  to  the  presence  of  decomposed 
blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  abdomen  is  now  dis- 
tended with  gases,  the  products  of  decomposition.  The 
colour  of  the  eyes  has  not  disappeared,  but  the  comese 
have  fallen  in.  Eelaxation  of  the  sphincter  ani  takes 
place,  and  the  superficial  veins  appear  like  reddish^* 
brown  cords.     The  nails  still  remain  firm. 

Fourteen  to  Twenty  Days, — ^The  colour  of  the  sur- 
face is  now  bright  green,  widi  here  and  there  patches 
of  a  blood  and  brown  colour.  The  epidermal  layer  of 
the  skin  is  raised  in  bullae  of  varying  size,  in  some 
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places  the  akin  being  more  or  less  stripped  off.  The 
nails  are  detached,  and  can  ho  easily  removed.  The 
hair  can  he  pulled  from  tlie  scalp  with  ease.  The  body 
is  now  greatly  distended  with  gasea,  and  the  features 
cannot  6e  recognised,  owing  to  the  swollen  condition  of 
the  face.  The  body  is  generally  covered  with  vermin. 
In  determining  the  time  at  which  death  occuned,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  season 
of  the  year,  as  it  is  found  that  an  advanced  stage  of 
decomposition  may  be  present  in  from  eight  to  ten 
days,  with  the  thermometer  ranging  between  68°  and 
77°  F.,  which  in  winter,  with  a  temperature  of  from 
32'  to  50°,  wonld  require  twenty  to  thirty  days. 

'  Bodies  green  from  putridity,  hlmen  up  and  excori- 
ated, at  the  expiry  of  (fiw  month,  or  from  three  to  five 
montht  after  death  (aet.  par.),  cannot  teith  any  cer- 
tainty be  distinguish^ from,  one  another'  {Casper). 

Three  to  Six  MoTtfhs. — During  the  above  period  the 
stE^e  of  colliquative  putrefaction  has  set  in.  The 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavitiea,  due  to  the  increased 
formation  of  gas,  have  burst.  The  bones  of  the  cranium 
have  more  or  less  separated,  allowing  the  brain  to 
escape.  The  soft  part^  are  more  or  less  absorbed,  and 
no  recognition  of  the  features  is  possible.  The  sex  can 
only  be  positively  made  out  by  the  presence  of  a  uterus, 
or  by  the  peculiar  growth  of  hair  on  the  pubes,  which 
in  woman  only  covers  the  pubes,  but  in  man  extends 
upwards  to  the  navel. 

Saponifieation. — Bodies  exposed  to  the  action  of 
water,  or  buried  in  damp,  moist  soil,  are  apt  to  undergo 
certain  changes,  in  the  course  of  which  they  become 
saponified,  and  the  formation  of  a  substance  known  as 
adipocere  is  the  result.  Adipocere — adept,  iard,  and 
eera,  wax-^is  chiefly  composed  of  margarate  of  am- 
monia, together  with  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  certain 
fatty  acids,  and  a  yellow-coloured  odorous  matter.  The 
melting  point  is  126-5°  F,  Adipocere  has  a.  WA."i, 
unctuous  feel,  is  either  pure  w\ilte  ot  ol  ^ 
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ish  colour,  and  with  the  odour  of  decayed  cheese.  The 
formation  of  this  substance  'to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent is  not  likely  to  occur  in  less  than  three  to  four 
months  in  water,  or  six  months  in  moist  earth,  though 
its  commencement  may  take  place  at  a  much  earlier 
period.*  A  case  is  recorded  in  which  the  muscles  of 
the  buttocks  were  found  converted  into  adipocere  in 
five  weeks  and  four  days  at  the  longest. 

To  explain  the  formation  of  adipocere,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  mus- 
cular structures  of  the  body,  by  which  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  are  evolved,  these  combining  to  form  ammonia, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  fatty  acids  of  the 
fat,  a  soap  is  formed.  The  process  of  saponification 
takes  place  most  rapidly  in  young  fat  persons ;  next, 
in  those  adults  who  abound  in  fat,  and  in  those  whose 
bodies  have  been  exposed  to  the  soil  of  water-closets, 
or  immersed  in  water ;  and  lastly,  in  those  who  have 
been  buried  in  moist,  damp  soil.  The  muscular  tissue 
appears  to  be  the  first  to  undergo  this  change.  In 
water  the  process  is  said  to  be  completed  in  about  five 
months,  but  in  soil  a  period  of  two  to  three  years  ap- 
pears necessary.  Mummification  is  of  no  medico-legal 
interest,  as  the  causes  which  produce  it  are  unknown, 
and  no  reliable  data  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  period  of 
its  accession,  or  the  time  required  for  its  production. 

Table  showing  the  Order  in  tohich  the  Internal 
Organs  undergo  Putrefaction, 


1.  The  trachea.  , 

2.  The  brain  of  infants. 

3.  The  stomach. 

4.  The  intestines. 

5.  The  spleen. 

6.  The  omentum  and  mesen- 

tery. 

7.  The  liver. 

<R  The  adult  brain. 


9.  The  heart. 

10.  The  lungs. 

11.  The  kidneys. 

12.  The  bladder. 
.13.  The  gullet. 

14.  The  pancreas. 

15.  The  diaphragm. 

16.  The  blood-vessels. 

17.  Thevxtetxia. 
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Il.—Intevnal 
Orgam  which 2^'"^'''^/^  ^w'^y- 

1.  The  Trachea,  including  the  Lary^uc. — Thia  rapid' 
change  in  the  trachea  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  error  of  attributing  death  to  Buffocation  or 
drowning.  An  examination  of  the  trachea  should  never 
Tje  omitted. 

2.  The  Brain  of  Infants  up  to  the  First  Year. 

3.  The  Stomach.— Tha  first  traces  of  putrefaction  are 
seen  in  from  four  to  six  days  after  deatb.  All  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  are  softened,  but  there  is  no  eKco- 
riation,  as  is  the  case  when  corrosive  poisons  are  taken. 
Emphysematous  separation  of  the  niuooua  coat  may  be 
present,  but  must  not  be  confounded  with  tha  excoria- 
tion juat  mentioned. 

4.  The  Intestines. — Casper  declares  that  he  does  not 
remember  any  case  in  the  course  of  his  experience  where 
tie  intestines  were  '  found  earJier  putrefied  than  the 
stomach.'  In  the  course  of  putrefaction  they  become 
of  a  dark-brown  colour,  bursting,  and  allowing  an 
escape  of  their  contents  ;  and  they  ultimately  become 
changed  into  a  dark  pultaceovs  mass. 

5.  The  Spleen. — jQiis  organ  in  some  cases  putrefies 
before  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
resists  decomposition  longer. 

6.  The  Omentum  and  Mesentery. 

7.  The  Liver. — This  organ  is  not  infrecLuently  found 
firm  and  dense  some  weeks  after  death.  It  putrefies 
earlier  in  new-bom  children  than  in  adults.  The  con- 
vex surface  first  bLows  signs  of  putrefaction.  The  gall 
bladder  also  remaina  for  some  time  recognisable. 

8.  TM  Adult  Brain. — The  brain  of  newly-born  cbil- 
dran,  as  mentioned  before,  soon  putrefies.  I'hia  is  not 
tbe  case  in  the  adult  brain.  Putrefaction  sets  in  not 
on  the  surface,  but  at  tbe  base  of  the  brain.  A  wound 
of  tbe  brain  causes  it  to  putrefy  TBOte,  io.'^\St^  "CvisiSi. 
uiv  injiuj  he  present. 
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B.  Organs  which  putrefy  late, 

9.  The  Heart. 

10.  The  Lungs. — Contemporaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  decomposition  in  the  heart,  the  lungs  also  begin 
to  show  signs  of  putrefaction,  though  this  condition 
may  take  place  earlier. 

11.  The  Kidneys, — These  organs  are  long  in  yielding 
to  the  putrefactive  process. 

12.  The  Bladder, — Nearly  all  the  other  organs  of 
the  body  are  in  a  state  of  decomposition  before  this 
viscus  becomes  materially  aJQTected. 

13.  The  Chdlet — This  long  remains  firm,  even  after 
the  stomach  and  intestines  fail  to  be  recognised. 

14.  The  Pancreas. — The  body  must  be  far  advanced 
in  putrefaction  before  this  gland  becomes  ajQTected. 

15.  The  Diaphragm, — This  may  be  distinguished 
after  the  lapse  of  four  to  six  months. 

16.  The  Blood-vessels, — ^The  aorta  may  be  recognised 
after  the  body  has  been  interred  for  fourteen  months. 

17.  The  Uterus, — Of  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  the 
uterus  resists  the  putrefactive  changes  longer  than  any 
other  organ. 

Table  showing  some  important  facts  to  he  noticed  mth 

regard  to  Putrefaction, 

1.  Earliest  external  indication  of  it. 

a.  In  a  body  exposed  to  air, — Greenish  coloration  of  the 

abdominal  coverings. 
h.  In  a  body  immersed  in  water, — Face,  head,  and  ears, 

gradually  extending  from  above  downwards. 

2.  Earliest  internal  indication. — Found  in  the  trachea,  in- 
cluding the  larynx. 

8.  Advanced  putrefactive  appearances  to  be  expected  in  a 
body  exposed  to  air,  say  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days  at  mean 
temperature,  as  regards — 

a.  Epidermis. — Raised  here  and  there  in  blisters  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  some  places  the  size  of  a 
dinner  plate,  and  quite  stiip^^  oS. 
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b,   Tntt  Skin. — MiiggotB  covet  tlio  body,  chiefly  in  thu 

folds  of  the  skill. 
c   Cellular  Tiaaiis. — Blown  up  with  gaa. 
4.   Comparative  time  required  to  produce  eijnal   extent  of 
putrefactiDn  in  a  hody.  ^H 

a.  In  air, — One  week,     One  moDth.  ^^| 

b.  In  TBOter. — Two  viceks.     Two  months.  ^^M 

c.  In  earlh, — Eight  weeka.     Eight  mouths,  ^^| 

Does  lime  hasten  putrefaction  ? — It  is  a  very  general 
cpimon  that  it  does.  Careful  eKperiment  liaa,  however, 
proved  that  lime  neither  retards  nor  hastens  putrefac- 
tion, bnt  that  it  prevents,  by  absorbing  them,  the 
escape  of  tlie  gases  produced  during  the  process ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  good  and  safe  deodoriser,  and  in  this  pro- 
perty its  true  value  lies. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  instructions  issued 
Medical  Inspectora  by  the  Crown  Office  in  Scot- 
land, slightly  modified ; — 

I.  Part  of  Oclteral  IHrQcliims. 

13.  When  any  portieua  of  the  body,  or  any  subatancea  found 
in  or  near  it,  are  to  be  prcBorvBd  Cor  further  esamination,  Aey 
ought  never  to  he  put  out  of  the  custody  of  the  inspectors,  or  of 
a  special  law-oHiceT.  They  muat  be  lacked  up  in  the  absence 
of  the  person  who  keeps  them.  When  they  ore  to  be  trana- 
mitted  to  a  distance,  they  should  be  labelled,  and  the  labels 
signed  by  the  inspectDrs ;  and  after  being  jroperlj  secured  and 
sealed,  they  should  be  delivered  by  the  inspectors  theuiselvea, 
ot  ths  special  law-officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  sea  them  delivf"* 
into  the  hands  of  the  parties  far  whom  they  are  intended. 


n 


II.  A'ecessary  Impletii 


1  i.  Besides  the  ordinary  instrumenta  used  ii_ 

sections,  the  inspectors  should  be  prodded  with  a  foot-rula  for 
measuring  distances,  and  s,  glass  measure  graduated  to  drachms, 
for  measuring  the  quantities  of  fluids,  two  or  throe  stoneware 
jars  ot  medium  size,  or  when  these  cnnaot  Ua  Wi,  o.\f«  Ai*a. 
bladdew,  for  carrying  away  anj  ^ails  ot  t^\iQi-3  Vii^iX'TO»q 
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be  necessary  to  preserve  for  fntare  ezamlnation,  and  in  cases  of 
I>ossible  poisoning,  three  or  four  bottles  of  eight,  twelve,  and 
sixteen  ounces,  with  glass  stoppers  or  clean  corks,  for  preserving 
fluids  to  be  analysed.  The  common  square  green  glass  pickle 
bottles  are  very  suitable,  and  can  generally  be  obtained.  Ko 
bottle  or  jar  should  be  used  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  washed 
ainder  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  inspectors.  In  cases  of 
infanticide  a  balance,  having  a  flat  scale  pan  with  a  foot  rule 
painted  on  it,  is  of  great  use  ;  on  it  the  infant  may  be  stretched, 
weighed,  and  measured  at  one  operation.  Paper,  pens,  ink, 
and  sealing  wax  should  also  be  provided. 

15.  All  distances,  lengths,  surfaces,  and  the  like,  whose 
extent  may  require  to  be  described,  ought  to  be  accurately 
measured ;  and  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  rollowed  in  ascertain- 
ing the  volume  of  fluids.  When  large  quantities  of  fluids  are 
to  be  measured,  any  convenient  vessel  may  be  used,  whose 
capacity  is  previously  ascertained  by  the  inspectors.-  Conjectural 
estimates  and  comparisons,  however  common,  even  in  medico- 
legal inspections,  are  quite  inadmissible. 

Ill,  External  aspect,  and  Examination  of  the  Body, 

16.  The  importance  of  the  external  examination,  and  the 
particulars  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  in  performing  it,  will  vary 
in  different  cases  with  the  probable  cause  of  deat£  It  compre« 
hends  an  examination — 1.  Of  the  position  of  the  body  wnen 
found,  as  well  as  of  all  external  injuries  or  marks  presented  by 
it.  2.  Of  the  vicinity  of  the  body,  with  a  view  to  discover  tie 
objects  on  which  it  rested,  or  from  or  upon  which  it  may  have 
fallen,  marks  of  a  struggle,  signs  of  the  presence  of  a  second 
party  about  the  time  of  death  or  after  it,  weapons  or  other 
objects  the  property  or  not  the  property  of  the  deceased,  tiie 
remains  of  poisons,  marks  of  vomiting ;  and  where  marks  of 
blood  are  of  importance,  and  doubts  may  arise  as  to  their  really 
being  blood,  the  articles  presenting  them  must  be  preserved  for 
further  examination.  8.  Of  the  dress,  its  nature  and  condition, 
stains  on  it  of  mud,  sand,  or  the  like,  of  blood,  of  vomiting,  of 
acids,  ov  other  corrosive  substances,  marks  of  injuries,  such  as 
rents  or  incisions ;  where  injuries  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
body,  care  should  be  taken  to  compare  the  relative  position  of 
those  on  the  body  and  those  on  the  clothes  ;  and  where  stains, 
apparently  from  poison,  are  seen,  the  stained  parts  are  to  be 
preserved  for  analysis.  4.  Ligatures,  their  material  and  kind, 
as  throwing  light  on  the  trade  of  the  person  who  applied  them ; 
the  possibility,  or  impossibility,  of  the  deceased  having  applied 
them  himself ;  their  sufficiency  for  accomplishing  their  apparent 

purpose,  etc. 
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17.  The  inspectors  will  commonce  tho  eKamioation  of  th« 
body  itself  bj  sarvejing  the  external  surface  nnd  opeoinga. 
Before  cleaniag  it  they  will  examine  it  on  all  aides,  not  neglect- 
ing the  back,  as  is  often  dona,  and  look  for  marks  of  nind,  blood, 
ligatnres,  injuries,  stains  from  ai;ids,  and  the  like;  foreign  bodies, 
or  injurieB  within  the  natnral  openings  of  the  body,  viz.,  the 
mouth,  noatrila,  eara,  anus,  vagina,  and  urethra.  If  there  are 
impresaiona  of  finger-marks,  they  wUl  cocHider  whiuh  hand  pro- 
duced them.  If  thers  be  any  doubt  about  stains  being  blood, 
tbe  akin  presenting  them  must  be  preaeiTed  for  analysis.  If 
there  be  acid  staina,  or  other  probable  remains  of  poison,  or  any 
foreign  matter,  the  nature  of  which  may  require  to  be  determined 
by  analysis,  these  must  also  be  preserved.  The  ordinary  places 
for  the  impressiolis  of  li^tnres  are  the  neck,  the  wristi,  tbe 
ankles,  and  the  wnist.  Tbe  degree  of  warmth  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities,  the  presence  or  absence  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and 
whether  it  exisla  equally  in  the  upper  or  the  lower  extremitias, 
should  be  noted  in  this  aUge  of  the  proceedings ;  in  other  esses 
the  progress  of  putrefaction,  as  indicated  by  the  odotiT  of  the 
body,  the  looseness  of  the  cuticle,  tbe  colour  of  the  skin,  and 
formation  of  dark  veaiclea  on  it,  the  evolution  of  air  in  the 
oelinlar  tissue,  the  alteration  of  the  featnres,  the  aoftneaa  of  the 
muscles,  the  shrivelling  of  the  eyes,  the  looaenesa  of  the  hair 
and  naila. 

18.  In  this  part  of  the  examination  it  will  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  observe  the  particulars  by  which  the  body  may  be 
identified.  These  are  nomerona.  But  the  moat  important  ara 
the  Btatttte,  the  age  and  sex,  the  degree  of  pluinpneaa,  the  she 
and  form  of  the  nosd  and  mouth,  toe  colonr  of  the  eyes  and 
hair,  the  state  of  the  teeth,  warts,  niEvi,  deformities,  scars  of 
old  nbacosses,  nlcers,  and  wounds,  and,  if  a  woman,  marks  of 
iier  having  had  one  or  more  children. 

19.  The  body  is  next  to  be  washeJ,  if  rfecesaary,  and  the  Hair 
of  the  head  shaved,  or  at  least  closely  cut ;  ami  a  thoroagh 
examination  of  tbe  whole  integuments  la  to  he  mode.  At  thia 
atsge  the  inspectors  will  look  particularly  for  the  appearance  of 
lividity,  noting  its  chief  seat  nnd  its  relation  to  the  posture  in 
which  the  body  was  fonnd — for  impreasions  on  the  skin  of  objects 
on  which  it  had  rested — for  marks  of  injuries,  mora  especially 
contusions,  taking  core  to  aacottain  their  real  nature  by  making 


of  concealed  punctures  in  the  nostrils,  mouth,  external  awnings 
of  the  eara,  tbe  eyes,  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  arm-pits,  the 
anus,  the  vagina,  and  beneatfi  the  mammiu  or  scrotum  ;  in  in- 
fante, alao  in  the  fontanelles  and  the  whole  wraiwi  o^  *«.  w$»a. 
At  this  Blaf^e,   wounds  and  otlvOT  wiivirvBa  ^cvAi."^  cax>s'.i^^ 
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examined  according  to  the  directions  given  in  Division  V. 
(infra).  Where  the  injury  may  have  caused  loss  of  blood,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pfdlor  of  the  skin,  lining  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  the  gums  ought  to  be  noted. 

lY.  Dissectiorif  or  Internal  Examination  of  ths  Body, 

■  20.  In  commencing  the  dissection  of  the  body,  it  must  be 
laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  all  the  great  cavities  should 
be  examined,  and  also  every  important  organ  in  each,  however 
distinctly  the  cause  of  death  may  seem  to  be  indicated  in  one 
of  them«  It  is  right  to  examine  the  cavity  of  the  spine,  and 
at  all  events  its  upper,  portion,  in  any  case  where  an  unequivocal 
cause  of  death  has  not  oeen  discovered  elsewhere. 

21.  In  examining  the  organs  situated  in  the  several  cavities 
of  the  bodv  ti^e  inspectors  must  be  guided  in  a  great  measure 
by  their  ordinary  anatomical  and  pathological  knowledge. 

22.  The  inspectors  should  begin  with  that  cavity  over  which. 
there  is  a  wound  or  other  mark  of  injury.  Or,  if  there  be  an 
injury  on  the  extremities,  the  dissection  ought  to  commence 
there.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  guide,  that  cavity  should  be 
taken  first  where  the  circumstances  of  death,  so  far  as  they  are 
ascertained,  may  lead  the  inspectors  to  expect  unusual  appear* 
ances.  In  other  cases  the  abdomen  should  be  first  opened  but 
not  dissected,  and  a  general  survey  made  of  the  jiarts  exposed, 
without  disturbing  them  materially ;  the  position  olT  the 
diaphragm  being  determined  by  examining  it  with  the  hand, 
then  the  thorax  is  immediately  to  be  examined,  unless  there  is 
good  reason  for  doing  otherwise.  The  reasons  for  this  method 
of  procedure  are  as  follow:  —  If  the  abdominal  oigans  are 
removed,  and  the  veins  cut,  the  blood  in  the  heart  may  drain 
away  through  the  vense  cavee,  and  error  result.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  thorax  be  first  opened,  the  relation  of  tiie  abdoininal 
organs  to  each  other  cannot  be  clearly  made,  owing  to  tiie 
relaxation  of  the  diaphragm,  due  to  the  severing  of  its  thoracic 
connections.  Again,  if  the  thorax  be  first  opened,  the  position 
of  the  diaphragm  cannot  be  determined.  The  inspectors  may 
begin  with  the  nead,  which  may  be  examined  thoroughly  in  the 
first  instance,  afterwards  the  chest  and  belly,  as  above  described : 
the  spine  being  reserved  till  the  conclusion.  Wherever  unusual 
appearances  are  discovered  in  the  first  cursory  survey,  the 
anatomical  examination  ought  in  general  to  be  begun  there. 

28.  In  examining  the  several  regions  of  the  body  it  is  to  be 
observed,  tiiat  wherever  a  wound,  or  other  obvious  injury  of  the 
external  parts,  lies  in  the  way  of  the  ordinary  incisions,  that 
part  must  be  avoided,  so  as  to  leave  the  external   iigury 
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2i,  The  moat  approred  mode  of  apcniag  the  head  in  medico- 
legal caaea  is,  sfter  dividing  the  integuments  frnm  ear  to  ear, 
and  reflecting  the  aealp  over  the  torehsad  and  oceiiiut,  to  make 
the  usniU  eircniar  iuoiBioa  through  the  skull,  abaut  an  inch 
above  the  orbits  iu  front,  and  over  tlie  occipital  protuberance 
behind,  using  the  saw  lightlj  and  ciLrefullj  after  the  ont«r  table 
of  the  skull  has  bean  diridod,  eo  as  to  avoid  injuring  the  mem- 
branoa  of  the  brain ;  and  to  raisa  the  akiill-cap  from  before 
backwnl'da,  taking  care  to  detoob  the  dura  mater  from  the  akull 
with  the  handle  of  the  acalpel  or  s  spatula  where  it  adheres 
firmly.  The  chiael  aiid  mallet  should  never  be  used  where  there 
is  aay  chance  of  finding  a  fracture  of  the  skull ;  for  bow  could 
it  ba  distinguished  from  a  fracture  made  with  the  inallBt  I 
Should  the  dura  mater  be  firmly  adherent  to  the  skull-cap,  the 
batter  practice  is  to  diride  it  carafuily,  so  as  to  remove  both  at 
the  BaniB  time.  Tearing  the  niembiiiue  and  crualiiuR  the  brain 
substance  are  thus  avoided.  In  infants  and  young  children  this 
mode  of  procedure  is  most  neceasaiy,  as  iu  them  tne  dura  mater 
is,  as  a  rule,  adherent. 

25.  The  ordinary  mode  of  examining  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  the  brain  itself,  answers  well  in  medtco-legal  dis- 
sections. Effusions  of  tiuid  within  the  skull  should  always  be 
measnred.  After  the  brain  is  removed,  the  dura  mater  ought  to 
he  stripped  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to  facilitate  the  search  for 
fractures  there,  which  will,  of  course,  indicate  CKternol  violence. 
After  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  upper  jiart  of  the  spinal 
cannl  shouU  bo  examined  through  the  foramen  magnum  before 
any  part  of  its  course  be  laid  open  ;  and  search  should  be  par- 
ticularly made  for  dislocation  or  other  injury  in  the  region  of 
the  atlas  and  dentatn.  In  casea  of  fatal  fractures  of  the  head, 
the  strength  of  the  bones  should  be  attended  to.  In  cases  of 
extravasation  within  the  head,  the  state  of  the  coats  of  the  cere- 
bial  arteries  sliould  be  examined. 

26.  The  best  mode  of  opening  the  spine  is,  after  having 
finished  the  exaroinatiou  of  the  brain,  to  cat  through  the  in- 
teguments from  the  occiput  to  the  coccyx,  —to  lay  the  vertebne 
thoroughly  bare  on  each  side  by  cutting  away  the  muscles, — to 
make  an  incision  with  the  saw  on  eisch  side  of  the  skull,  from 
the  poatero-inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bones  into  the  lateral 
edge  of  the  occipital  hole, — to  remove  the  triangular  jiortioii  of 
the  occipital  hole, — tn  remove  the  triangular  portion  of  the  occi- 
pital bone  tbas  detached,  and  then  to  cut  the  ting?  of  the  ver- 
tebne on  each  aide  with  the  bono  nippers  or  spine-knife, 
beginning  with  the  atlas.  In  these  cases  preference  should  be 
given  to  the  saw,  by  which  the  operation  is  not  only  mora  easily 
aecotnpliaheii,  but  there  is  no  risk  of  confounAvo^-^CTXsra&^wi- 
ture  witli  thiit  made  in  dissecting.     ^N\lOtft  fti-no  \a  Tesajso.  ^n 
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think  that  the  bones  are  injured,  the  laying  open  of  the  canal 
should  stop  at  the  distance  of  two  or  tluree  yertebrae  firom  the 
injury,  and  the  injured  bones,  with  two  or  three  adjacent  ver- 
tebrse  on  each  side,  should  be  removed  entire  before  the  ezamina- 
tion  is  extended  further  down  the  spine. 

27.  The  organs  of  the  throat  may  be  examined,  either  by 
dividing  the  lower  jaw-bone  at  the  chin,  cutting  the  soft  parts 
close  to  the  inner  surface  of  each  half  of  the  bone  backwards, 
and  then  turning  the  two  segments  outwards ;  or  by  freely 
reflecting  the  skin  of  the  throat,  separating  the  soft  parts  from 
the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  knife  being  carried  parallel  with 
and  close  to  the  bone,  arawing  the  tongue  out  below  the  chin, 
and  then  continuing  the  dissection  backwards. 

28.  The  best  mode  of  examining  the  organs  situated  in  the 
throat  is,  after  detaching  the  soft  parts  from  the  lower  jaw,  as 
advised  in  Sect.  27,  to  dissect  the  soft  palate  from  the  bone, 
and,  proceeding  backwards,  to  detach  the  whole  soft  parts  from 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  vertebree  down  to  the  sternum,  leav- 
ing them  connected  with  the  organs  in  the  chest.  Besides  tiie 
ordinary  points  to  be  attended  to  in  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  presence  of  venereal  or  other  ulcerations  is  a  matter 
requiring  attention  in  some  cases. 

29.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  phaiynx  and  cullet,  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  its  greater  ramifications;  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  and  the  great  vessels  with  particular  care,  because  here 
are  most  frequently  found  the  causes  of  sudden  natural  death. 
In  examining  the  heart,  each  auricle  and  each  ventricle  ought 
to  be  laid  open  by  an  independent  incision  of  its  parietes ;  and 
this  should  not  intersect  either  any  of  the  valvular  openings  or 
the  septum  cordis. 

30.  For  laying  open  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  most  con- 
venient method  is  to  make  an  incision  down  the  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  chest,  and  abdomen  to  the  pubes ;  then  cutting  from  the 
peritoneum  upwards,  to  dissect  back  the  integuments  and 
muscles  of  the  chest,  and  examine  the  abdomen,  as  in  22 ;  next, 
divide  the  cartilages  of  the  libs,  and,  cutting  upwurds,  close 
under  them,  to  raise  the  cartilages  along  with  the  sternum.  In 
separating  the  sternum  from  the  clavicles,  care  must  be  taken. 
not  to  wound  the  subjacent  vessels  ;  and  this  may  be  avoided  by 
the  dissector  moving  each  shoulder  so  as  to  show  the  exact 
position  of  the  stemo-clavicular  joints,  and  then  dividing  both 
joints  cautiously.  In  dividing  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the 
saw  is  sometimes  necessary.  The  cartilages  should  be  cut  as 
far  from  the  sternum  as  possible,  to  give  free  space  for  the  sub- 
sequent  examination. 

31.  In  inspecting  the  organs  in  the  chest,  a  cursory  examina- 
iJon  should  be  £rst  made  by  turning  them  over,  ascertaining 
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the  natare  snd  measaring  the  qnantit;  of  efTused  fluids,  feeling 
for  fractures  of  the  ribs,  tumours,  or  other  diseitsea,  and  opening 
the  pericardium  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  heart  The  most  con- 
Tsnient  eourao  to  pursue  nsit  ia,  without  moving  tho  heart  from 
its  place,  to  lay  open  its  several  cavities,  in  order  to  judge  of  tho 

Juantity  and  state  of  the  blood  in  both  aides  of  that  orgnn.  For 
lis  purpose  the  folloning  incisions  should  be  made  ■.—^The  firal, 
hflginniug  olosa  to  the  base,  is  carried  along  tha  right  border  of 
the  heart  i^reetly  into  the  right  Tentricle  towards  the  ftpe.t, 
care  being  token  not  to  cut  tbe  septom.  Thia  lays  open  the 
right  ventricle.  The  second  incision,  opening  up  the  right 
auricle,  begins  midway  between  the  entrances  of  the  venm  cavte, 
ending  jaA  in  front  of  the  base.  Tho  Ikird,  for  expoaing  the 
left  auricle,  commences  at  the  left  superior  pulmonary  vein, 
and  ends  just  in  front  of  the  haac,  close  to  the  coronary  vein, 
care  being  taken  not  to  wound  it  The  fourih,  displaying  the 
left  Tentricle,  commences  behind  the  base,  and  ends  cloae  tc  " 


If  the  blood  ia  in  a  fluid  state,  the  quantity  contained  in 
the  right  amide  niay  bo  materially  affected  by  the  head  being 
examined  previously,  aa  the  blood  may  have  escaped  from  the 
heart  by  the  jugular  reins.  The  whole  of  the  organs  in  the 
chest — namely,  the  lunga,  heart,  and  gnllet — together  with  tlie 
parts  disaectea  dowDwarila  from  tho  throat,  should  now  he  re- 
moved in  one  mass,  in  order  to  examine  them  io  detail  on  a 
table.  But  previously  two  ligatures  shonld  be  applied  on  the 
gullet,  just  above  tho  cardiac  orilice  of  the  stomach,  and  tho 
division  made  hetwean  them. 

32.  The  orgaua  in  the  abdomen  ought  to  be  turned  over,  like 
those  of  the  chest,  before  any  oue  of  tnem  is  minutely  examined, 
but  before  the  thorax  is  opened,  for  the  reasoca  given  ia  Sect. 
23.  In  the  subsequent  eiaminfltion  that  organ  is  to  ho  first 
proeeoiieci  with  in  which  there  may  appear  to  be  diaeaae. 

V.  — Exjimitiation  in  Cases  of  Woittidt  and  Cimlumom, 

33.  In  a  poat-morlem  examination,  the  most  approved  mode 
of  examining  these  injuries  ia,  if  they  be  aituated  over  great 
oavities,  to  expose  the  successive  atrnctures  in  the  manner  of  nii 
ordinary  dissection,  observing  carefully  what  injuries  have  been 


sustained  by  tho  parts  succesaively   exposed  before  they  a 

divided,     wounds  ought  not  to  be  prohed,  esnecially  if  situated 

>t  any  of  the  great  cavities.     The  depth  of  a  wound  ia  hast 


34.  The  seat  of  the  wouniJs  must  he  described  by  actiial 
measurement  from  known  points,  thcil  6pne  Kni  TuAfixe.  iSwo 
carefully  noted,  and  their  direction  oBcBttawmCi  "siHo.  tiwiJiisws- 
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85.  Before  altering^  by  incisions  tlie  external  appearances  of 
injuries,  which  should  never,  if  possible,  be  done,  care  most  be 
taken  to  consider  what  weapon  might  have  produced  them  ;  imd 
if  a  particular  weapon  be  suspected,  it  should  be  compared  with 
them.  The  wounaed  parts  should  be  cut  out  entire,  and  care- 
fully preserved. 

36.  Apparent  contusions  must  be  examined  by  making  inci- 
sions through  them;  and  the  inspectors  will  note  whether 
there  be  a  swelling  or  puckering  of  tne  skin  ;  whether  the  sub- 
stance of  the  true  skin  be  blacK  through  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
its  thickness  ;  whether  there  be  extravasation  below  the  skin  or 
in  the  deeper  textures,  and  whether  the  blood  be  fluid  or  coagu- 
lated, generally  or  partially ;  whether  the  soft  parts  below  be 
lacerated,  or  subjacent  bones  injured ;  and  whether  there  be 
blood  in  contact  with  the  lacerated  surfaces.  By  these  means 
the  question  may  be  settled  whether  the  contusions  were  in- 
flicted before  or  after  death. 

37.  In  the  cases  of  wounds,  too,  the  signs  of  vital  action  mast 
be  attended  to,  especially  the  retraction  of  the  edges,  adhesion 
of  blood  to  their  surfaces,  or  the  injection  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  tissue  around,  or  the  presence  of  the  signs  or  sequels 
of  inflammation.  Hypostasis  must  not  be  mistaken  for  vascular 
iiijection. 

38.  When  large  arteries  or  veins  are  found  divided,  care  most 
be  taken  to  corroborate  the  presumption  thus  arising  by  ascer- 
taining, in  the  subsequent  dissection,  whether  the  great  vessels, 
lungs,  liver,  and  membranous  viscera  of  the  abdomen  be  un- 
usually free  of  blood. 

89.  In  the  course  of  the  dissection  of  wounds,  a  careful  search 
must  be  made  for  foreign  bodies  in  them.  When  fire-arms 
have  occasioned  them,  the  examination  should  not  be  ended 
before  discovering  the  bullet,  wadding,  or  other  article,  if  any, 
lodged  in  the  body  ;  and  whatever  is  found  must  be  preserved. 
When  the  article  discharged  from  fire-arms,  or  when  any  other 
weapon  has  passed  through  and  through  a  part  of  the  body, 
the  two  wounds  must  be  carefully  distinguished  by  their  respec- 
tive characters,  especially  as  regards  their  comparative  size^ 
inversion  or  eversion,  smoothness  or  laceration  of  their  edges, 
their  roundness  or  angularity,  and  the  comparative  amount  of 
bleeding  from  each.  In  gunshot  injuries,  tne  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  marks  of  gunpowder  should  be  noted. 

40.  When  wounds  are  situated  over  any  of  the  great  cavities, 
they  ought  not  to  be  particularly  examined  till  the  cavity  is 
laid  open ;  and  in  laying  open  the  cavity,  the  external  incisions 
shoala  he  kept  clear  of  uie  wounds. 
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41.  When  the  discoloared  stata  of  a  portion  of  the  skiii  is 
such  as  to  rendar  it  donbtrnl  whether  it  ia  due  to  injnry  or  to 
chuigea  after  death,  an  incision  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
irhethor  there  is  hlood  effused  into  tlis  textures,  coustituting 
tras  ecshyraoais,  or  merely  gorging  of  the  resseU  of  the  akin,  or 
discolorntion  from  inSltiatioa  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  '«'hii:h  takes  place  in  depending  parts  of  a  dead  body. 
The  term  suggiliatiou  should  he  avoidEd,  as  it  has  been  used  in 
opposite  senses  by  Continental  and  British  authors.  The  re- 
spective expressions,  ' discolorntion  from  extravasated  blood,' 
nnd  'lividity  after  death,'  are  proferablo. 

TI.  Examiiialiim  in  Cases  of  ZWjoninj. 

12.  In  examiuinK  a  body  iu  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning, 
the  inspectors  shonld  begin  with  tlia  alimeutsry  canal,  first 
tying  two  ligatures  round  the  gullet,  above  the  cardiac  orlGoe 
of  tua  stomach,  two  round  its  pyloric  end,  and  a  third  at  ths 
sigmoid  flexion  of  the  colon,  then  removing  the  stomach  a   ' 


,  next  dissecting  out  the  parts  in  the  mouth, 
throat,  neck,  aud  chest  in  odb  moss;  and,  finally,  dissecting 
tlie  gullet,  with  the  parts  abnnt  the  throat,  from  the  other 
organs  of  the  chest.  The  several  portions  of  the  alimentary 
oana!  may  then  he  oxaniined  in  succession, 

is.  Previous  to  commencing  the  dissection  in  cases  of  sup- 
posed poisoning,  the  inspectors  shonld  make  such  inquiries  as 
may  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  as  tn  the  class  of  poison  to 
which  the  death  may  be  traoeable,  and  thus  to  guide  them  as 
to  the  conclosions  to  be  come  to  from  the  presence,  ot  it  may 
be  the  complete  ehsonce,  of  any  marked  appearance  explaining 
the  cause  of  death. 


poisoning.  For  this  purpose  minute  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  symptoms  daring  life,  their  nature,  their  precise  date, 
especially  in  relation  to  meals,  or  the  tokiug  of  any  anspicions 
article,  their  progressive  development,  and  the  treatment  pur- 
sued. It  is  impossible  to  he  too  cautions  in  collecting  such 
information,  and,  in  partioular,  groat  caro  must  be  taken  to  Ex 
tha  precise  date  of  the  first  invasion  of  tha  symptoms,  and  the 
hours  of  the  previous  meals.  The  same  care  ia  required  in 
tradng  the  early  history  of  the  case,  where  the  inapecRir  hap- 
[Mns  to  visit  the  individual  berore  death  ;  and  if  suspicions 
slionld  not  arise  till  his  attendance  has  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  he  ought,  subsequently  to  such  suspicions,  to  review  and 
correct  the  infonnation  gathered  at  first,  eapacially  as  to  dates. 
All  facts  thus  obtained  should  be  immediately  laixmsiiVMi.  ^i 
writing.  "  ■■ 
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45.  Besides  inspecting  the  bodr  and  ascertaining  the  history 
of  the  case,  the  inspectors  may  afford  valuable  assistance  to  the 
law  officers  in  searching  for  suspicious  articles  in  the  house  of 
the  deceased.  These  are — suspected  articles  of  food,  drink,  or 
medicine;  the  vessels  in  which  they  have  been  prepared  or 
afterwards  contained ;  the  family  stores  of  the  articles  witii 
which  suspected  food,  etc,  appears  to  have  been  made.  All 
such  articles  must  be  secured  according  to  the  roles  in  Sect.  18, 
for  preserving  their  identity.  In  this  examination  the  body- 
clothes,  bed-clothes,  floor,  and  hearth  should  not  be  neglected, 
as  thev  may  present  traces  of  vomited  matter,  acids  spurted  out 
or  spilled,  and  the  like. 

46.  When  a  medical  man  is  called' to  a  case  durinff  life,  where 
poisoning  is  suspected,  he  ought  as  soon  as  possible  to  follow 
the  instructions  laid  down  for  securing  articles  in  which  poison 
may  have  been  administered. 

47.  In  the  same  circumstances,  it  is  his  dut^  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  any  suspected  individual,  were  it  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  prevent  the  remains  of  poisoned  articles  from 
being  put  out  of  the  way,  and  to  protect  his  patient  against 
further  attempts. 

48.  The  whole  organs  of  the  abdomen  must  be  surveyed,  and 
particularly  the  stomach  and  whole  tract  of  the  intestines,  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  the  bladder ;  and  in  the  female,  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages.  The  intestines  should  in  general 
be  split  up  throughout  their  whole  length ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  most  frequent  seat  of  natural  disease  of 
their  mucous  membrane  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ueo- 
csecal  valve,  and  that,  next  to  the  stomach,  the  parts  most 

generally  presenting  appearances  in  cases  of  poisoning  are  the 
uodenum,  upper  part  of  jejunum,  lower  part  of  ileum,  and 
rectum. 

49.  In  cases  where  the  possibility  of  poisoning  must  be  kept 
in  view,  and  where  matters  may  require  to  be  procured  for 
chemical  analysis,  it  is  essential  to  be  sure  that  all  instruments^ 
vessels,  and  bladdei*s  used  are  scrupulously  clean. 

50.  When  any  unusual  odour  is  perceived,  either  in  the  blood 
in  the  course  of  making  the  dissection,  or  in  the  stomach  when 
opened,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  and  if  possible  identi- 
fied by  all  the  medical  men  present.  In  this  way  alcohol, 
opium,  prussic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  other  odorous 
poisons  may  be  recognised.  The  smell  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  ought  always  to  be  noted  whenever  it  is  opened,  as  the 
smell  often  alters  rapidly. 

51.  The  stomach  and  intestines  should  be  taken  out  entire, 
And  their  contenta  emptied  into  separate  bottles.    If  the  stomaoh 
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or  part  of  tha  intestinDs  presaat  any  ramttrltablo  appeaiancB, 
exBiniiiBtiaa  may  be  reseired,  if  convenieot,  tiU  a  fature  oppor- 
tunity ;  but  in  every  circunistnnce  it  must  be  preserved  and  car- 
ried away,  lu  iC  may  itself  be  an  important  article  for  analysis. 
The  throat  and  gullet  may  bo  ejamined  at  otica,  and  proserved 
with  their  contents,  which,  if  abundant,  may  lie  kept  apart  in 
a  bnttle.  In  addition  to  tbe  alimentary  canal  and  its  various 
contents,  portions  of  the  solid  organs  of  the  body  ought  to  be 
securiid  for  analysis.  The  most  important  are  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys.  A  part  of  the  liver,  at  least  a  fourth  part,  shoold 
be  secured  in  every  case  of  supposed  poisoning ;  and  in  cases 
where  the  fatal  illness  has  been  of  long  duration,  and  therefore 
only  traces  of  the  poison  may  remain  in  the  body,  the  whole  of 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  both  kidneys  should  be  secured.  A 
portion  of  the  blood,  especially  when  the  odour  of  any  volatile 

Eoison  is  perceived,  should  be  at  once  put  into  a  bottl*,  closed 
y  a  good  cork  or  stopper. 

S*2.  So  person  ought  to  undertake  an  analysis  in  a  ciue  of 
suspected  poisoniog,  unless  be  be  either  familiar  with  chemical 
researches,  or  have  previously  analysed  with  sucoeas  a  misture 
of  organic  substances,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  the 
poison  suspected. 

S3.  All  persona  undertaking  sn  analysis  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  opinion  of  some  other  person  practised  in  toiicological 
researches  may  be  required ;  and  they  should  therefore  take 
care,  when  pnietioahle,  to  use  only  a  portion  of  the  several 
articles  preserved  for  analysis.  The  identity  of  the  subjects  of 
analysis  must  be  secured  by  the  rules  in  Sect.  IS.  ^^H 

yll.-'Examinaiion  in  Casts  of  SiiffoeaUon,  ^^H 

64.  In  cases  of  suspected  drowning,  the  inspeetors  will  obserrs 

Eartioularly  whether  grass,  mud,  or  other  oDJecta  be  clutched 
y  the  hands,  or  contained  under  the  nails  ;  whether  the  tongue 
be  protruded  or  not  between  the  teeth ;  state  nf  the  perns  ; 
whether  any  fluid,  froth,  or  foreign  substances  be  contained  in 
the  mouth,  nostril^  trachea,  or  bronchial  ramifications ;  whether 
the  stomach  oontaia  much  water ;  whether  the  blood  in  the 
great  vessels  be  fluid.  Careful  pressure  should  be  made  upon 
the  lun^,  any  fluid  contained  in  them  is  thus  forced  into  the 
broiiuhifl  tttbea  and  trachea,  and  its  nature  obsorved.  When 
water  with  particlos  of  vegebiblo  matter  or  mud  is  found  within 
the  body,  these  mast  be  compared  with  what  may  enlist  in  the 
water  in  which  the  body  was  discovered,  and  should  be  pre- 
served for  further  acientiflo  investigation.  U  teimiaMw.  "^iuM*.  •*- 
injuries  must  bo  compared  diligentlj  viVit  iAiiea\»  'bu'Cvi.  \q.  'Cd» 
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water  and  on  the  banks  near  it,  and  especial  attention  giren  to 
the  question  whether  any  observed  injuries  had  been  mistained 
by  the  body  before  or  after  death. 

.  55.  In  cases  of  suspected  death  by  hanging,  strangling,  or 
smothering,  it  is  important  to  attend  particulany  to  ti^e  state 
of  the  face  as  to  lividity,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body  ; 
the  state  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes  as  to  vascularity  ;  of  the 
tongue  as  to  position  ;  of  the  throat,  chin,  and  lips,  as  to  marks 
of  the  nails,  scratches,  ruffling  of  the  scarf-skin,  or  small  con- 
tusions, the  state  of  the  blood  as  to  colour  and  fluidity ;  the 
state  of  the  heart  as  regards  the  amount  of  blood  in  its  seyenJ 
cavities ;  the  state  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  vena  cava 
in  the  abdomen  as  regards  distension  with  blood,  and  the  state 
of  the  lungs  as  regards  congestion,  rupture  of  any  of  the  air 
cells,  and  small  ecchymoses  under  the  pleura,  or  the  pericardium. 
The  mark  of  a  cord  or  other  ligature  round  the  neck  must  be 
attentively  examined  ;  and  here  it  requires  to  be  mentioned  that 
the  mark  is  often  not  distinct  till  seven  or  eight  hours  after 
death,  and  that  it  is  seldom  a  dark  livid  mark,  as  is  very  com- 
monly supposed,  but  a  pale  greenish-brown  streak,  presenting 
no  ecchymosis,  but  the  thinnest  possible  line  of  bright  redness 
at  each  edge,  where  it  is  conterminous  with  the  sound  skin. 
Nevertheless,  effusions  of  blood  and  lacerations  should  be  also 
looked  for  under  and  around  the  mark,  in  the  skin,  cellular 
tissue,-  muscles,  cartilages,  and  lining  membrane  of  the  larynx, 
and  trachea.  Accessory  injuries  on  other  parts  of  the  body, 
more  especially  on  the  chest,  back,  and  arms,  must  also  be 
looked  for,  as  likewise  the  appearance  of  blood  having  flowed 
from  the  nostrils  or  ears,  and  the  discharges  of  faeces,  urine,  or 
semen.  In  cases  where  death  may  be  due  to  the  emanations 
from  burning  fuel  or  other  poisonous  vapours,  a  small  phial 
should  be  filled  with  the  fresh  blood  and  securely  corked  for 
farther  investigation,  if  requisite. 

VIII.  Examination  in  Cases  of  Burning, 

56.  In  supposed  death  by  burning,  the  skin  at  the  edge  of  the 
bums  should  be  carefully  examined  for  redness,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  vesicles  containing  fluid. 

IX.  Examination  in  Cases  of  Criminal  Abortion, 

57.  In  suspected  criminal  abortion,  when  the  woman  survives, 
the  chief  points  for  inquiry  are — The  proofs  of  recent  delivenr, 
the  ascertaining  of  facts  tending  to  show  that  she  has  been  sub- 
jected to  manoeuvres  with  instruments,  and  the  occurrence  of 
symptoms  traceable  to  the  action  of  any  of  the  drugs  reputed  as 

oBpahle  of  causing  abortion. 


r 
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yfbtn  flie  woman  has  died,  tho  points  roqniriag  spocUl  attan- 
tion  at  the  diesectioD  are— The  state  of  the  womb,  as  legarda  its 
size  and  the  condition  of  ita  lining  membrane,  in  reference  to 
tie  prohahle  peiiod  of  deliTary  ;  the  condition  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  reference  to  tho  action  of  irritant  drugs  ;  of  "the  mncons 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  can- 
tharidea  ;  close  inspection  of  the  womb  and  vagina,  in  reference 
to  mechanical  injnries,  especially  punctured  wounds  ;  and  any 
appearances  that  the  death  may  hare  been  caused  by  inflamm^ 
tion  in  the  organs  of  tba  pelvis,  or  by  bleeding  from  the  t-"""" 

X.  RcatiiAiuUiim  in  Cam  of  Tn/antidde. 

58.  In  cases  of  suspected  infanticide,  certain  spacialitif  

be  borne  in  mind.  The  ca-rity  ot  the  head  should  be  laid  open 
with  a  pair  of  scissors.  In  opening  the  abdomen,  tho  navel 
should  be  avoided,  so  that  the  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  navel- 
string  may  be  eiamined  correctly.  This  is  done  by  carrying 
two  incisions  from  tlie  enaiform  caitilago  to  each  of  the  anterior 
snperior  spines  of  the  ilia,  and  by  deflecting  downwards  the 
triangular  flap  thus  formed. 

B9.  Tho  inquiry  in  cases  of  infanticide  should  be  conducted 
with  reference  to  the  fivo  foOowing  distinct  questions  : — 1.  The 
probable  degree  of  mattoily  of  the  child  i  2.  How  lone  it  has 
been  dead !  3.  Whether  it  died  before,  during,  or  after  delivery, 
and  how  long  after  ?  4.  "Whether  death  arose  from  natural 
causes,  neg:lect,  or  violence  1  and,  6.  Whetbor  a  suspected  female 
be  the  mother  of  the  child  ? 

00.  The  points  to  ho  attended,  to  for  ascertaining  the  probable 
degree  of  maturity  of  tho  child  are : — The  general  appearance 
and  development,  the  state  of  the  skin,  its  secretions,  and  its 
appendages  ;  the  hair  and  nails  ;  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
pnpillary  membrane ;  tho  length  and  weight  of  tho  whole  body ; 
whether  the  navel  corresponds  or  not  with  the  middle  of  the 


tines ;  the  , 

either  sex  the  size  of  the  point  of  ossiGcation  in  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone.  This  is  easily  observed  by  making 
an  incision  across  the  front  of  the  knEe  into  tho  joint,  pushing 
the  end  of  the  thigh.bone  through  tho  cut,  dicing  off  tho  car- 
tilnginoua  texturo  carefully  until  a  coloured  point  is  observed 
the  flection,  and  then,  by  successive  very  Que  slices,  asce  '  ' 
ing  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  houy  naclens.  Th^  dot 
axiat  provions  to  the  thirty-sixth  weei  of  gestation,  and 
matuw  child  is  abont  one-fonrth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the  infant  been  washed  )  Absence  or  presence  of  vemisiK 
Nature  nnd  character  of  thfi  \vtap\|\u£s,  \^  eii^ ,  ^iso.'ai. 


i 
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61.  The  points  of  chief  importance  in  reference  to  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  after  death  are  those  specified  in  the  last 
clause  of  Sect.  17, — it  bein^  borne  in  mind  that  the  bodies  of 
infants  are  often  concealed  in  ash-pits  and  dunghills,  and  that 
in  these  circumstances  putrefaction  is  very  rapid. 

62.  The  circumstances  which  indicate  whether  the  child  died 
before,  during,  or  after  parturition,  and  how  long  after  it,  are 
the  signs  of  its  having  undergone  putrefaction  within  the  womb ; 
the  marks  on  the  crown,  feet,  buttocks,  shoulders,  etc.,  indi- 
cating presumptively  the  kind  of  labour,  and  whether  it  was 
likely  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the  child  ;  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  great  vessels,  showing  whether  or  not  it  had  breathed ; 
the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  the  presence  of  foreign  matters  in  the  windpipe ;  the 
state  of  the  umbilical  cord,  or  of  the  navel  itself,  if  the  cord  be 
detached. 

63.  In  order  to  examine  properly  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  great  vessels,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  child  had  breathed,  the  inspection  should  be  made  in 
the  following  order : — Attend,  first,  to  the  situation  of  the 
lungs ;  how  mr  they  rise  along  the  sides  of  the  heart ;  to  their 
colour  and  texture ;  whether  they  crepitate  or  not.  Then 
secure  a  ligature  round  the  great  vessels  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
and  another  round  the  vena  cava  above  the  diaphragm.  Cut 
both  sets  of  vessels  beyond  the  ligatures,  and  remove  the  heart 
and  lungs  in  one  mass,  which  must  be  weighed  and  put  into 
water,  to  ascertain  whether  the  lungs,  with  the  heart  attached, 
sink  or  swim.  In  the  next  place,  put  a  ligature  round  the  pul- 
monary vessels,  close  to  the  lunfi^s,  and  cut  away  the  heart  by 
an  incision  between  it  and  the  Hgature.  Lastly,  ascertain  the 
weight  of  the  lungs ;  whether  they  sink  or  swim  in  water ; 
whether  blood  issues  freely  or  sparingly  when  they  are  cut  int»  ; 
whether  any  fragments  swim  in  the  instances  where  the  entire 
lungs  sink ;  and  in  every  instance  of  buoyancy,  whether  frag- 
ments of  them  continue  to  swim  after  being  well  squeezed  in  a 
cloth. 

64.  The  general  question  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
cause  of  death  is,  whether  the  appearances  are  such  as  to  be 
traceable  to  the  act  of  parturition,  or  Whether  they  indicate  some 
form  of  violent  death.  The  directions  given  in  Divisions  V., 
VI.,  and  VII.  apply  to  infants  as  well  as  adults ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  specially  to  be  noticed  in  cases  of  supposed 
infanticide : — 

In  relation  to  wounds  and  contusions,  the  possibility  of 
minute  punctured  wounds  of  the  brain  or  other  vital 
organs  ;  in  reference  to  injuries  of  the  head,  the  effusion. 
of  blood  under  the  scalp  not  in  t\ie  a\\,\3k».\\aiL'«\i«t^  \S, 
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could  have  been  produced  duiing  labour,  or  fraotuta  of 
tlifl  bones  not  produoiblo  by  compteasiott  of  tbe  bead 
during  labour,  aud  cot  counected  with  derectlTe  assificn- 
tiou  of  the  skull ;  in  reFDretic«  to  the  allegatian  that  the 
head  was  injured  by  the  child  suddenly  dropping  fronj 
tbe  mother,  when  not  recumbent,  the  presenca  of  sand 
or  other  foreign  matters  on  the  contused  scalp,  and  the 
existcDce  of  more  than  one  injury  of  the  head  ;  in  rela- 
tion to  suffocation,  the  external  and  internal  aigna  of 
this  form  of  death — marks  of  compresBion  of  the  montli, 
and  nose,  and  throat,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  matters 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  air  i)aMBgBa,  gullet,  or  stomach, 
especially  if  the  body  be  found  in  contact  with  similar 
Gubstancea ;  in  reference  to  bleeding  from  the  iiavel- 
string,  a  bloodless  state  of  the  body,  without  any  wound 
to  acconnt  for  it ;  in  reference  t 


reference  to  stairation  and  esposure,  emaciation  of  the 
body,  absence  of  food  from  the  stomach,  and  an  empty, 
contracted  condition  of  the  intestiuoa  ;  in  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  the  child  having  been  suddenly  ex- 
pelled, and  having  fallen  on  the  floor  or  into  privies, 
etc,  the  Btateof  the  navel-string  is  to  be  noted— whether 
long  or  short,  whether  remaining  attached  to  the  child 
tunf  connected  with   the  after-birtb,   indicatiog  rapid 
labour,  or,  if  divided,  whether  it  bad  been  cut  or  torn 
across.     B'ature  of  the  ligature  used,  if  any. 
06.  The  cireumstances  noticed  in  Sects.  60,  SI,  62,  63,  64, 
compared  with  the  signs  of  recent  delivery  in  the  female,  will 
lead  to  the  decision  of  the   question  whether  the  suspected 
female  be  the  mother  of  the  child.     These  circumstances  may 
be  shortly  recapitulated  ils  being  the  signs  of  tbe  degree  of 
maturity  of  the  child— the  signs  on  tbe  body  of  the  kind  of 
labour,  the  siena  which  indicate  the  date  of  its  death,  and  the 
interval  which  elapsed  both  between  its  birth  and  death,  aud 
between  its  death  and  the  inspection.  .^_ 


EXHUMATIONS  ^ 

It  becotnea  necesanry  Eometimes  to  Gxhume  tho  bodies 
of  persons  who  have  been  huried.  The  cases  which 
generally  call  for  this,  always  unpleasant,  an-l  vo, 
moat  cases  diBgiisting,  pioceeiing,  a.xe,  &sisa  n-A\b«s 
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suspicion  of  poisoning  or  violence  has  ariseu  some 
little  time  after  the  hurial  of  the  supposed  victim.  Or 
the  necessity  may  arise  to  show  that  the  body  buried  is 
that  of  a  person  whose  death  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  prove.  In  the  case  of  Livingstone,  though  this  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  case  of  exhumation,  yet  an  examina- 
tion some  months  after  death  of  the  arm  of  the  corpse 
alleged  to  be  that  of  Livingstone,  proved  the  existence 
of  a  badly  imited  fracture  which  the  deceased  was 
known  to  have  had. 

In  conducting  the  exhumation,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  medical  experts  should  be  present  to  see  the  body 
removed  from  the  coffin,  and  also  any  person  or  persons 
who  may  be  in  a  position  to  speak  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  corpse,  as,  for  instance,  those  who  dressed  it  and 
prepared  it  for  burial.  The  person  who  made  the 
coffin  may  also  be  of  assistance  to  speak  as  to  its 
identity.  As  soon  as  the  medical  men  are  armed 
with  the  proper  authority,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
order  to  get  the  body  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  at  once 
prove  or  disprove  the  accusation  of  the  crime,  which, 
in  the  case  of  innocent  pei*sons,  cannot  be  too  quickly 
removed.  The  best  time  to  take  up  the  body,  if  in  the 
summer,  is  early  in  the  morning ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the 
examination,  if  possible,  should  be  made  during  day- 
light. Disinfectants  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  grass, 
on  the  coffin,  and  around,  but  not  on  the  body  when 
lying  on  the  table  during  the  inspection.  Everything 
necessary  for  making  a  medical  inspection  should  be 
-taken ;  and  also  a  table  on  which  to  place  the  body. 
A  pail  containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  for 
the  inspectors  to  wash  their  hands,  should  be  close  at 
hand.  And  it  is  as  well  to  expose  the  body  for  a  short 
time  to  the  air  before  beginning  the  inspection.  There 
is  seldom  any  risk  to  health  in  removing  a  single  body, 
yet  certain  precautions  are  necessary  ;  thus  it  is  as  well 
to  take  a  little  spirits,  and  also  to  stand  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  corpse.    Vaults  should  not  \>^  ecitetftd.  «&  «^yni 
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aa  they  are  opened,  but  time  allowed  for  their  ventila- 
tion. "So  post-vvn-tem  should  ever  be  conducted  on  an 
empty  Btomach.  Carefully  note  the  amount  of  pre- 
servation of  tlie  coffin,  and,  if  broken,  if  any  of  the 
surrounding  earth  is  in  contact  with  the  body.  This 
precaution  ia  necessary  in  cases  of  suspected  mineral 
poisoning  (aa  in  Arsenic,  etc.),  and  it  is  as  'well  also 
to  save  one  or  two  pounds  of  the  earth  immediately 
above  the  coffin  for  analysis.  The  body  may  then  be 
esamined  externally ;  any  hair  left  on  head  or  face 
preserved  for  identiiication ;  aud  then  an  inspection 
of  all.  the  cavities  made,  the  contents  of  the  Btomach 
and  bowels  being  placed  in  dry  eartheuware  jars  or 
glass  bottles,  corked  and  capped  with  thin  indiarubhei 
skin,  and  so  tied  and  sealed  that  the  string  must  be 
out  or  the  seals  broken  in  order  to  open  them.  The 
ends  of  the  string  should  be  sealed  iu  the  presence  of 
the  authorities.  In  the  examination,  the  instructions 
previously  given  should  he  carefully  followed.  All 
injured  or  diseased  parts  should  be  removed  and  pre- 
served  whenever  this  is  practicable.  Soft  parts  not 
intended  for  analysis  may  be  preserved  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  salt.  ^^^ 

Beyond  what  period  is  it  mele^a  to  exhume  a  corpse  f^^M 

There  is  no  scientific  limit,  for  even  the  bones  may 
show  that  violence  has  been  used,  or  may  point  to  the 
identity  of  a  corpse,  as  in  the  case  of  Livingstone  juat 
mentioned.  Pregnancy  may  bo  detected.  The  medical 
inspectors  must  proceed  with  the  inspection  unless 
they  can  positively  say  that  the  progress  of  decay  is 
such  as  to  render  the  examination  nugatory  in  relation 
to  its  special  objects.  Casper  mentions  the  case  of  a 
man  whose  body  was  three  times  exhumed  for  different 
purposes.  In  Scotland  the  law  imposes  a  limit  of 
twenty  years,  but  in  England  the  law  ia  5\lftt*.  <«i  ■Oas, 
point.     In  i"rance  a  limit  ot  ten.  "jea-Ta  l^s«c^-  ^^  &5iJii 
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of  the  supposed  crime ;  in  Germany  the  limit  is  thirty 
years,  if  the  offence  is  that  punishable  with  death,  the 
time  varying  from  three  to  thirty  years  with  the  nature 
of  the  crime. 

Examination  of  Localities 

This  is  generally  done  by  the  police,  but  it  may 
sometimes  be  undertaken  by  experts,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  medical  inspectors  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  body  before  it  is  undressed,  or  moved 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  first  found.  If  the  body 
have  been  previously  removed  or  meddled  with,  they 
ought  to  inform  themselves  accurately  as  to  its  original 
position.  In  many  cases  it  is  material  that  they 
personally  visit  the  place  where  it  was  first  seen,  and 
they  should  inquire  minutely  into  all  the  particulars 
connected  with  the  removal  of  it.  Important  articles 
of  evidence  are  often  overlooked,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  a  medical  man,  to  whom  alone  their  importance 
would  have  been  apparent.  Casts  of  foot-prints  may 
be  taken  with  wax,  or  perhaps  better,  with  equal  parts 
of  Boman  cement,  fine  sand,  and  plaster  of  Paris. 
Sprinkle  this  mixture  over  the  foot-print,  and  then  place 
a  cloth  over  it.  Gradually  moisten  the  cloth,  so  that 
the  water  may  slowly  percolate,  until  the  mixture  is 
quite  moist ;  now  lift  the  cloth,  and  allow  the  cement 
to  harden.  Another  method  suggested  by  M.  Hougolin 
is  as  follows  : — ^The  foot-print  or  the  mark  is  gradually 
heated  by  holding  over  it  a  pan  containing  burning 
charcoal,  and  then  powdered  stearic  acid  is  sprinkled 
into  the  foot-print  so  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool. 
From  the  mould  so  taken,  a  plaster  of  Paris  cast  can 
be  made.  The  stearic  acid  may  be  powdered  by 
dissolving  it  in  spirit  and  then  pouring  the  solution 
into  water. 
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ASSAULTS  AND  HOMICIDE 


I 


Aesatilt. — Every  act  of  attack  upon  the  person 
another  ia  an  assault  in  law,  whether  it  injure  or  n 
nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  act  done  take  etfect.  Spit- 
ting on  any  one  is  an  assault.  No  provocation  by  word, 
■whether  written  or  spoken,  can  justify  an  assault, 
though  it  may  mitigate  the  offence.  If  a  medical  man 
imnecessarily  strip  a  female  patient  naked,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  eannot  othermse  judge  of  her  illness,  it 
ia  an  assault  if  he  himself  take  off  her  clothes  {H.  t. 
Soeinsk-i,  1  Mood  CO.,  12).  So,  where  a  medical  man 
had  connection  with  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  under 
the  pretence  that  he  was  thereby  treating  her  medically 
for  the  complaint  for  which  he  was  attending  her, 
she  making  no  resistance  solely  irom  the  bona  fide 
belief  that  such  was  the  case,  this  was  held  to  he 
certainly  an  assault,  and  probably  a  rape  {R.  v.  Gaee, 
1  Den.  580 ;  19  L.J.  {M.C.)  174). 

BaHery. — This  includes  beating  or  wounding, 
touch  of  the  finger,  however  slight,  is  included 
this  term. 

Jlomidde. — In  Scotch  law  homicide  is  held  to  he 
committed  only  where  a  distinctlj  self-existent  human 
life  has  been  destroyed.     Destruction  of  an  unborn 
child,  however  short  a  time  before  delivery,  may 
criminal,  but  is  not  homicidal.     In  the 
criminal  homicide  is  divided  into  two  clt 

1.  Murder.  2.  Culpable  Homicide. 
-  1.  Murder  is  constituted  in  law  by  any  wilful  act 
causing  the  destruction  of  human  life,  whether  plainly 
intended  to  kiU,  or  displaying  such  utter  and  wicked 
recklessness  as  to  imply  a  disposition  depraved  enough 
to  be  wholly  regardless  of  the  consequences.  Murder 
may  be  the  result  of  personal  violence,  poison,  or  by 
the  committal  of  some  other  serious  crima,  aa  ■w'wswi 
any  one  causes  the  death  o£  a  womiVQ  ^u  '^^ift  iA\Kai^^.S» 


I  nod^^^l 
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procure  criminal  abortion,  or  by  the  exposure  of  an 
infant  which  results  in  its  death.  The  use  of  weapons 
is  not  essential 

2.  Culpable  Homicide,T— The  name  applied  in  law  to 
cases  where  the  death  of  a  person  is  caused  or  materi- 
ally accelerated  by  improper  conduct  of  another,  and 
where  the  guilt  does  not  come  up  to  the  crime  of 
murder. 

a.  Intentional  killing  of  another  in  circumstances 

implying  neither  murder  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  justifiable  homicide  on  the  other;  e.g,^  if 
a  person  exceed  moderation  in  retaliation  for 
an  injury,  or  kill  another  when  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed  is  passed. 
Every  charge  of  murder  is  held  to  inclvde  a 
charge  of  culpable  homicidey  and  the  jury^  if 
they  see  cause,  may  find  thai  culpable  hami- 
cide  only  has  been  committed. 

b.  Homicide  by  doing  of  any  unlawful,  or  any 

rash  and  careless  act,  from  which  death  re- 
sults, though  not  foreseen  as  probable;  e.g., 
using  firearms  in  a  public  street,  etc. 

c.  Homicide  resulting  from  negligence  or  rashness 

in  the  performance  of  lawful  duty;  e.^.,  a 

signalman  on  a  railway  forgetting  to  alter  the 

points,  and  thus  causing  a  collision  and  loss 

of  life.     In  England  tins  would  amount  to 

manslaughter. 

Justifiable  Homicide, — Self-defence,  hanging  prisoner 

properly  sentenced  to  death,  killing  another  to  prevent 

murder,  if  prevention  can  avail  in  no  other  way.     In 

self-defence  the  person  killing  must  be.  in  reasonable 

dread  of  death  at  the  hand  of  his  adversary. 

In  England  there  is — 1.  Murder.     2.  Manslaughter. 

3.  Justifiable  Homicide.     Murder,  according  to  Lord 

Coke  (3  Inst.  47),  is  constituted  'where  a  person  of 

sound  memory  and  discretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any 

reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  the  king^ 


peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  espresB  or  tin- 
plied'  In  England  the  killing  must  be  committed 
with  malice  aforethought.  Malice  may  be  express  or 
implied.  In  Scotland  malice  aforethought  is  not 
necessary  (5  Ira.  525,  and  40  S.J.  93,  a7id  5  S.L.R. 
20).  The  law  in  both  countries  appears  to  differ  more 
in  terms  than  in  practice.  In  England,  if  an  injured 
party  live  for  one  year  and  a  day,  and  then  die,  death 
is  not  attributed  to  the  injury ;  but  in  Scotland 
nothing    short   of  an   interval    of   twenty   yeara  wiD 


"woujros 


I 


Legal  definition. — According  to  the  statute  ( 
3S  Viet.,  c,  100,  s.  18)  the  word  'wound'  includj 
incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  and  gunshn 
woandB.  But  to  constitute  a  wound  witliin  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute,  the  lo/iofe  tkin,  not  the  toctb  culiele, 
or  upper  skin,  must  be  divided  (E.  v.  M'Laiighlin,  8 
C.  and  P.  635).  But  a  division  of  the  internal  akin, 
e.g.,  witliin  the  cheek  or  lip,  is  anfficient  to  constitute 
a  wound  within  the  statute  (fl.  v,  Warman,  1  Den, 
CO.  183).  If  the  skin  be  broken,  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  with  which  the  injury  is  inflicted  is  imma- 
terial, for  the  present  statute  extends  to  wounding,  etc., 
'hy  any  means  whatsoever.'  A  wound  from  a  kick 
with  a  boot  ia  within  the  statute  {R.  v.  Briggs,  1  Mood 
CO.  SIS).  Injuries,  bums,  and  scalds^which,  in 
accordance  with  the  above  definition  of  a  wound,  are 
not  wounds — ore  provided  for  under  the  clauss,  '  or 
cause  any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any  person.' 

Casper  defines  '  an  injury '  to  be  '  every  alteration 
of  the  structure  or  function  of  any  part  of  the  body  pro- 
duced hy  any  external  came.'  T&yloY  -^Toijswfc^  'Clsua 
following  aa  the  best  de&mtloQ"M\iic\i  to.-a\ic^-<>sQ.V» 
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the  word  ^  wound/  whether  in  a  medical  or  legal  sense, 
viz.,  that  it  is  *  a  breach  of  continuity  in  the  structtires 
of  tJie  body,  whether  external  or  internalf  suddenly  occa- 
sioned by  mechanical  violence.*  This  would  include 
dislocations,  fractures,  either  simple  or  compound,  in- 
jury to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  and  to  internal 
organs.  Bums  and  injuries  due  to  the  action  of  cor- 
rosives are  excluded  from  the  category  of  wounds. 

Concerning  Wounds  in  general, — Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  ascertain  the  exact  site  and  course  of  the  in- 
jury on  the  body,  as  this  precaution  will  greatly  assist 
in  answering  the  questions  :  Is  the  wound  dangerous  to 
life  ?  Does  it  cause  grievous  bodily'hai'm  7  Is  it  sui- 
cidalt  that  is,  inflicted  by  the  person  on  himself y  or 
homicidal,  inflicted  by  another  ?  The  solution  of  the 
question  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  wound  is 
left  to  the  professionaJ  knowledge  of  the  witness,  who 
may  be  required  to  state  his  reasons  for  considering  the 
wound  dangerous  to  life.  His  mere  assertion  will 
not  be  accepted.  'The  safest  course,'  says  Elwell, 
<for  the  witness,  in  regard  to  all  these  questions, 
is  to  give  a  true  and  plain  account  of  the  wound,  de- 
scribing it  minutely,  and  the  probable  consequences 
that  may  attend  it.'  As  a  general  rule,  only  those 
wounds  in  which  the  danger  to  life  is  imminent 
shoiUd  be  stated  as  dangerous  to  life.  Qomponnd 
fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  injury  to  any 
large  arterial  trunk,  or  to  any  of  the  internal  organs, 
may  be  considered  as  *  dangerous  to  life ; '  but  where 
the  danger  is  more  remote,  as  in  the  probable  super- 
vention of  tetanus,  erysipelas,  etc.,  the  medical  opinion 
must  be  more  guarded.  But  the  medical  witness 
should  always  'bear  in  mind  that  death  may  follow 
the  slightest  injury.  A  case  is  recorded  of  death  in 
forty-eight  hours  after  extraction  of  a  tooth.  The  con- 
trary also  holds  good,  for  the  most  fearful  injuries  have 
been  followed  by  recovery. 


The  following  suggestions  may  help  the  practitioner 
in  the  formation  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  prohable 
danger  of  a  wound  : — 

1.  Ths  extent  of  the  injury.  2.  The  character  of  the  iostni' 
meut  lued  in  tlio  infliction  of  tho  woanii,  3.  The  yiolenca 
aufiered  by  tlio  parts.  4.  The  aize  and  importaiioe  of  thu 
blooil-vessela  and  nerves  imnred.  5.  la  the  wound  healing  or 
likely  to  heal  well,  and  is  the  constitational  disturbance  severe 
or  Blight  T  6.  Age  of  the  suffarer,  7.  Is  there  any  oonatitu- 
tionnl  taint  likely  to  render  even  B  slight  wouod  more  severe 
or  even  danoerous  to  life  1  S,  Has  the  prerions  medical  treat' 
meut  beon  skilful  or  othernise  i 

Should  the  injured  party  be  found  dead,  a  careful  j7cw(- 
mortem  examination  Tvill  alone  determine  the  probable 
part  the  injury  bore  to  the  production  of  the  fatal  result. 

Injuries  to  the  Head. — These  may  be  either  external, 
affecting  the  integuments,  or  internal,  affecting  the 
brain  substance,  etc.  In  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  there  are 
aigtta  of  external  violence.  An.  ecchymosed  tumour  of 
the  scalp  may  impart  a  sensation  of  crepitation  to  the 
finger,  and  may  thus  he  mistaken  for  a  fracture  of  the 
akuU.  The  tumour  may  also  pulsate  if  any  large 
vessel  be  near  it,  giving  one  the  idea  that  the  pulsations 
are  due  to  the  movemeute  of  the  brain.  A  large  wound 
without  fracture  points  to  a  more  or  less  oblique  blo^, 
a,  small  wound  to  direct  violence.  A  blow  with  a 
heavy  blunt  weapon  may  make  a  clean  incised  wound, 
and  often  in  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  bruise  does  not 
correspond  with  the  centre  of  the  cut.  All  injuries  to 
the  head  are  more  or  loss  severe  and  dangerous,  and 
great  care  is  required  in  forming  a  prognosis  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  an  injury  to  the  head. 
Inflammation  of  the  brain  does  not,  as  a  rule,  supervene 
for  about  a  week  after  the  accident,  and  patients  should 
not  be  considered  safe  from  danger  till  two  or  three  weeks 
after.  Be  it  remembered  also  that  in  some  cases  the 
inflammatory  action  may  proceed  insidiously  for  some 
months  without  giving  any  distinct  evidence  of  iU 
presence  till  close  upon  a  faloi  letwaa.'u.OTi.     ^j^^a; 
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wounds  are  dangerous,  from  erysipelas,  etc.  They 
should  be  exammed  as  to  their  extent,  form,  depth  and 
position.  Concussion  of  the  brain  may  arise  from  falls 
*on  the  nates,  or  from  blows  on  the  head.  The  face 
becomes  pale,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  pulse  weak 
and  small^  the  extremities  cold,  the  respiration  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  sphincters  relaxed.  The  tendency 
to  death  is  from  syncope.  Eeaction  may  then  occur ; 
the  pulse  quickens,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ;  there  is 
"great  confusion  of  thought,  from  which  the  patient 
ultimately  recovers.  Vomiting  is  present  in  most 
cases.  Concussion  often  passes  into  compression,  due 
to  haemorrhage  from  lacerated  cerebral  vessels.  Con- 
cussion and  compression  differ  in  this ;  in  the  former, 
the  effects  are  instantaneous ;  in  the  latter,  a  short 
time  elapses  before  the  symptoms  make  their  appear- 
ance; and  these  become  more  and  more  marked, 
whereas  in  concussion  they  gradually  pass  ofL  It  is 
often  a  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  the  effects  of 
compression  from  those  common  to,  drunkenness  or 
narcotic  poisoning.  The  odour  of  the  breath  and  the 
history  of  the  case  will  assist  in  forming  an  opinion. 
Concussion  of  the  brain  may  prove  fatal  without  either 
fracture  of  the  skull,  effusion  of  blood  within  the 
cranium,  or  any  other  change  being  observed  on  dis- 
section, death  being  caused  by  the  shock  given  to  the 
whole  nervous  organ,  which,  being  unreheved,  speedily 
lapses  into  annihilation  of  function  {Waison  and 
Travers), 

The  symptoms  of  compression,  a  full,  strong,  and 
often  irregular  pulse,  normal  heat  of  surface,  muscular 
relaxation,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  stertorous  breathing, 
and  paralysis,  are  not  infrequently  retarded,  and  this 
consideration  should  render  the  opinion *very  guarded, 
Bryant  records  a  case  {Surgery,  vol,  1,  p.  216)  in 
which  a  man  was  thrown  out  of  a  gig  on  to  his  head. 
After  a  short  period  of  insensibility  he  walked  for 
2iaIf-an-houT,  and  then  gradually  b^c^oAni^  voaoxisiblQ^ 


and  tiltunately  died.  A  large  dot  was  found  over  tli^  I 
left  cerebral  beiuisphere,  the  blood  evidently  having:-! 
flowed  from  tho  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  struo-. 
tural  form  of  the  cranium  may  have  much  to  do  with 
the  danger  to  he  expected  from  blows,  some  ekulls 
being  thinner  than  others,  and  in  a  few  rare  instances 
the  fontanellea  may  not  have  become  ossified  during  life. 
The  possibility  of  an  unhealthy  condition — atheroma — ■ 
of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  or  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  before  venturing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  tendency  or  ultimate  cause  of  death. 
It  may  be  stated  that  the  patient  died  of  apoplexy. 
Thb,  which  is  a  disease  of  old  age,  seldom  occurs  ia 
tho  young,  although  it  is  just  possible  it  might  occur.. 
The  arteries  should  in  every  case  be  examined  for  tho 
presence  or  absence  of  disease.  When  violence  is  used, 
the  effusion  is,  as  a  general  rule,  on  tlte  mrfaee  ol  the 
brain;  but  two  cases  are  given  by  Dr  Abercrombie  of 
spontaneous  bursting  of  &  blood-vessel  within  the  head 
followed  by  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain.  '  An  accident  co-existing  with  an  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  cerebral  substance  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  cause  and  effect  The  previous  condition 
of  the  brain,  or  the  outpouring  of  blood  from  diseased- 
vessels  may,  in  fact,  have  been  the  cause  of  tha  ac- 
cident' {Hewett).  When,  however,  blood  is  found 
effused  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  especially  between- 
the  dura  mater  and  the  skull,  either  beneath  or  opposite" 
to  an  external  wound,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  a  direct  blow,  Hamiorrhage 
so  severe  as  to  produce  dangerous  pressure  on  thff 
btain,  as  a  rule,  comes  from  a  rupture  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  {Ah^-neihy,  BroiUe).  Blood  may 
be  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ia  the  great 
majority  of  severe  injiuies  to  the  head,  and  even  in 
trifling  oases  where  least  expected.  The  effused  blood 
may  after  a  time  become  changed,  a.i\.i  Idtoi.  *.  \A^» 
membrane  on  the  j/aridal  ata(;\\ncii.i,  siii'^'K!.  <ia  '^^ 
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visceral  surface.  Blood  cysts  may  «veii  be  formed,  in 
the  coigrse  of  time,  having  all  the  appearances  o^a 
serous  membrane.  The  blood  may  spread  to  X)art8 
remote  from  the  seat  of  injury,  and  the  extrayasation 
does  not  always  occur  at  the  exact  spot  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  blow,  but  often  at  a  spot  directly  opposite. 
Two  extravasations  may  be  the  result  of  one  blow. 
Fits  of  passion  have  been  pleaded  as  a  cause  of  apo- 
plexy, but  this  cause  is  rare.  Fracture  of  the  cranial 
bones  may  be  due  to  counter-stroke — contre-coup — or 
to  falls  on  the  nates,  etc.  Fissures  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  are  always  transverse.  Punctured  wounds  of  the 
cranium  are  always  dangerous,  but  the  patient  may 
survive  many  days.  The  writer  was  once  called  in  to 
see  a  boy  shortly  after  he  had  been  kicked  by  a  pony 
in  the  region  of  the  left  temple,  and  although  i^  small 
portion  of  brain  substance  was  squeezed  out  through 
the  wound,  the  boy  recovered  without  a  bad  symptom. 
Dr  Bigelow,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Harvard  University, 
U.  S.,  relates  a  case  in  which  an  iron  bar,  weighing 
thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds,  three  feet  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  one  inch  thick,  was  driven  through  the 
head,  followed  by  recovery,  the  patient  only  losing  the 
use  of  the  injured  eye. 

For  the  detection  of  brain  substance  on  weapons  the 
microscope  is  alone  reliable,  d.nd  then  only  the  tubular 
portion  of  the  brain  is  of  any  use. 

Injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  may  cause  immediate 
death;  cases,  however,  occur  of  life  being  prolonged 
for  some  days,  or  even  longer,  after  injury  to  the  cord. 
The  symptoms  are  progressive  paraplegia  and  paralysis 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  ending  in  death.  Spicula 
of  bone  in  the  cord,  dislocation  of  the  vertebrsa,  or 
extravasation  of  blood  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord, 
may  be  found  after  death.  The  presence  of  blood  upon 
the  spinal  cord  is  not  necessarily  the  result  of  violence, 
as  Dr  ^bercrombie  has  shown  that  haemorrhage  may 
take  place  spontajieovislj,      Th^  spViift  ^o\i\^\» 
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ined  in  nil  fatal  cases.  Concussion  of  the  spinal 
coril  ia  a  fertile  souice  of  differences  of  opinion  in 
railway  coses.  In.  no  case  ahould  a  liasty  decision  te 
given  as  to  the  prohable  future  result  to  the  patienl 
from  the  injury. 

Wounds  of  the  fate,  are  not  generally  dangeroi 
unless  they  penetrate  the  hrain. 

Wounds  of  the  throat  are  more  or  less  dangerous," 
due  to  the  possibility  of  severe  hemorrhage,  emphysema, 
and  bronchitis. 

Wounds  of  the  thmt  are  dangerous,  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  the  hEcmori'hage  which  may  take  place, 
and  the  importance  of  the  oigans  which  may  be  injured. 
Death  may  result  more  from  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  blood  effused  than  from  the  depressing  effect  of  the 
quantity  evacuated.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart  may 
be  piereed,  and  yet  life  may  be  prolonged  for  one  or 
two  months,  permitting  of  considerable  locomotion 
during  that  period.  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  out 
the  direction  of  the  wound,  as  the  lungs  change  their 
position  during  respiration. 

Wounds  of  the  ahdom&ii,  penetrating  the  intestines, 
may  cause  death  from  peritonitis,  due  to  the  escape  of 
the  intestinal  fluids.  Hernia  may  also  follow  wounds 
of  the  abdomen.  Rupture  of  the  liver  is  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  may  occur  without  any 
external  sign  of  the  injury.  The  rupture  is,  as  a  rule, 
longitudinal,  transverse  bceratione  being  rare.  The 
cceliac  plexus  may  be  much  damaged  by  a  blow  on  the 
stomach,  and  death  may  result,  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  the  injury  externally.  Coagulable  lymph,  the 
effect  of  a  wound  of  a  serous  membrane,  may  be  thrown 
out  iu  twelve  hours  or  less. 

Wounds  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  female  may 
cause  fatal  hiemorrhage,  which  takes  place  from  the 
plexus  of  veins  which  in  these  parts  are  devoid  of  valves. 
A  kick  from  behind  whilst  the  woman  ia  Rtoci'jwi'fe 
kneeling  may  rupture  the  laViia,  ani  iealCix  sk^"^'^' 
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An  important  question  here  arises  before  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  several  kinds  of  wounds.  Have 
the  wounds  found  on  the  body  been  produced  during, 
life,  or  after  death  1  The  answer  is  beset  witJ^  diffi- 
culties, and  considerable  caution  will  be  necessary,  but 
tables  will  be  given  under  the  different  kinds  of  wounds 
to  assist  the  diagnosis.  Signs  tff  vital  reaction  are 
important,  as  showing  the  ante-mortem  infliction  of  the 
wound  ;  but  these  may,  to  some  extent,  be  removed  by 
the  action  of  water,  as  in  cases  where  the  body  is  found 
in  a  pond.  Under  these  circumstances  the  evident 
signs  of  drowning — ^water  in  the  stomach,  etc. — ^will 
assist  the  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  putrefaction  also 
greatly  obscures  the  diagnosis.  The  presence  of  coagu- 
lated blood  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  is  not  a  trusty 
worthy  indication  of  the  ante-mortem  infliction  of  the. 
wound,  as  experiment  has  shown  that  as  long  as  the  body 
remains  warm  coagulation  may  take  place.  Coagulation 
even  in  contused  wounds,  effected  before  death,  may  b^ 
retarded  from  various  unknown  causes,  disease,  e.g,^ 
scurvy ;  mode  of  death,  e.g,^  apnoea.  The  amount  of 
haemorrhage  on  or  around  the  body  is,  other  things' 
being  equal,  a  safe  criterion  as  to  the  time  when  the 
woimd  was  inflicted.  A  considerable  amount  of  arterial 
blood  points  to  ante-mortem  injury,  the  presence  of 
venous  blood  to  post-mortem  injury, 

Drdies  of  a  medical  man  when  called  to  examine  a 
wounded  person. — The  surgeon  should  at  once  visit  the 
wounded  party,  and  proceed  to  examine  the  injury,  for 
if  this  is  done  before  swelling  occurs,  he  will  be  better 
able  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  nature,  extent,  and 
severity.  If  the  wound  has  been  dressed,  he  should, 
if  possible,  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  person  who 
appHed  the  dressings,  and  who  would  be  able  to 
describe  their  nature,  and  the  dangers  to  be  avoi^^d 
in  their  removal,  should  that  be  deemed  necessary. 
In  no  case  should  a  surgeon  remove  the  dressings 
applied  hy  a  professional  brothet  witlio\it  hia  presence 


and  asBiatanee.  The  condition  of  the  injured  par^ 
should  be  carefully  noted,  and  a  miimte  deaeription  a 
the  wound  written  down  at  the  time.  The  statement^ 
of  the  bystanders  are  also  useful,  and  should  be  no 
(See  p.  23.)  

Dying  Declarations.— Tha  greatest  care  must 
taken  by  the  medical  man  who  is  called  in  to  see  a 
person  supposed  to  be  dying,  with  regard  to  any  decla- 
ration he  or  she  may  wish  to  make.  The  medical 
attendant  should  simply  take  the  Htatement  as  it  is 
made,  writing  it  down  on  the  spot,  or  as  soon  after 
possible.  The  identical  words  used  should  be  ca 
mitted  to  paper,  and  no  suggestions  or  interpietatioi 
of  his  should  be  made.  Leading  questions  shoiilf 
never  be  put,  or  any  attempt  made  to  induce  the  patient 
to  mate  any  statement  "When  we  consider  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  possibility  of  delirium  induced 
by  the  severity  of  the  injury,  together  with  the  dread 
of  death,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  injudicious  to  introduce 
the  suspected  party  into  the  room  for  the  purpose  of 
identification,  though  this  procedure  haa  been  sug- 
gested by  some  writers.  In  every  case,  however,  it 
advisable  for  the  medical  attendant,  as  soon  as  be  s 
that  the  case  must  end  fatally,  to  acquaint  the  pati 
in  the  presence  of  others  of  the  fact,  when  any  stal 
ment  made  may  then  be  taken.  It  should  also  he 
borne  in  mind  by  those  receiving  dying  declarations 
that '  it  must  be  shown  that  the  deceased,  at  the  time 
he  made  the  statement,  was  under  the  impression  that 
death  was  impending ;  not  merely  that  he  had  received 
an  injnry  from  which  death  must  ensue,  but  that,  as 
the  popular  phrase  goes,  he  then  believed  he  was  on 
the  point  of  death '  (K,  v.  Forester).  In  the  case  of 
R.  V.  Fagent,  7  0.^  P.,  238,  it  was  held  that  a  decla- 
ration was  inadmissible,  because  the  person  making  it 
asked  some  one  near  her  whether  he  thought  aW-wwiSL 
'rise  again;'  and  it  was  held  that  tt\\s  ^o'^t.^ 


it  is^^^ 
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hope  of  recovery  as  rendered  the  previous  dedaiation 
inadmissible.  The  declaration  should  be  signed  by 
the  person  making  it,  and  witnessed  by  some  one  pre- 
sent at  the  time.  The  validity  of  a  dying  declaration 
has  been  called  in  question  when  made  by  a  person 
who  has  suffered  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
then  recovered  his  sensibility.  It  is  well  known  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  recollection  of  what  took 
place  before  or  after  the  injury  is  in  many  cases  very 
imperfect,  and  the  injured  party  may  thus  draw  unin- 
tentionally upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  In 
Scotland,  'the  written  deposition  of  a  person  who  is 
dead  is  admissible,  whether  the  person  were  the  party 
injured  or  not,  if  he  would  have  been  a  competent 
witness.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  deceased  believe 
himself  to  be  dying  when  he  emits  the  deposition* 
Such  depositions  are  generally  taken  by  a  magistrate, 
but  a  declaration  deliberately  made,  though  without  an 
oath,  and  taken  down  "by  a  creditable  person,"  is 
admissible.' — Macdoncdd,  Scot  Crim,  Law^  p»  612. 

la  the  Wound  Suicidal  or  Homicidal  ? — In  cases  of 
suicide,  punctured,  incised,  and  gunshot  wounds  are 
more  frequently  present,  seldom  contused  wounds, 
unless  the  person  threw  himself  from  a  height.  Yeiy 
large  wounds  are  seldom  suicidal.  It  is  important  to 
note  the  direction  of  a  wound,  in  order  to  show 
whether  it  was  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  weapon  or  not* 
Wounds  made  by  suicides  are  generally  over  vital 
parts,  and  a  multiplicity  of  wounds  do  not  point  to 
suicides,  except  in  maniacs  or  in  very  old  people,  where 
the  skin  hangs  in  folds  about  the  neck.  Gunshot 
wounds,  when  suicidal,  are  generally  found  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  temple,  or  in  the  mouth.  Presence 
of  scorching  and  powder-marks  are  important,  as  point- 
ing to  the  probable  distance  at  which  the  firearm  was 
discharged;  but  their  absence  is  no  proof  that  the 
weapon  was  not  discharged  close  to  the  body.  The 
presence  at  the  weapon  being  close  \o  ^.laa  \iod^  OcSocda 
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s  presnniption  as  to  tlie  possibility  of  snicide,  ita 
absence,  the  probability  of  homicide ;  but  the  weapon 
may  be  stolen  from  the  side  of  the  suicide.  Tlie  hands 
should  be  examined  for  marks  suggesting  the  proba- 
bility of  suicide ;  contusion  or  abrasion  of  the  fingers 
from  the  recoil  of  the  pistol  held  unsteadily.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  the  weapon  was  placed  in  the  hand 
by  the  murderer,  and  tliat  contraction,  the  result  of  the 
rigor  mortis,  had  retained  it,  This  is  a  fallacy,  as  it 
has  been  proved  that,  even  when  the  weapon  has  been 
placed  in  the  hand  prior  to  the  accession  of  the  rigor 
mm-tia,  and  there  kept  by  bandages,  it  can  be  removed 
with  ease.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  when  the 
retention  of  the  weapon  is  due  to  spasm  immediately 
preceding  death.  It  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
suicide  if  the  gun  or  pistol  have  burst  by  the  explosion, 
as  suicides  have  a  predilection  for  overloading  the 
weapon  employed.  The  oldness,  uselessitess,  or  the 
novelty — old  gun  barrel — of  the  weapon  used  points 
also  to  siiicide. 

Pretended  AemuJl. — How  may  wounds,  alleged  to 
have  been  the  result  of  an  assault,  bo  shown  to  have 
been  self-inflicted? — By  considering — 

L  Tkc  Charaelei- of  the  Wounds. — In  theae  oases  the  wounds 
are  generally  slight,  and  muj  consist  iu  a  seKes  of  small  super- 
ficial wounds.  — 

2.  The  Parts  oflht  Body  lehere  they  are,  and  Ihose  lehtre 
art  Tint. — The;  are  never  foand  on  vital  parts,  but  always  w] 
there  is  little  danger  of  doing  much  hann. 

3.  The  clothes  of  the  Person  prclendmg  to  have  Iccii,  nsjoi 
— The  cuts  in  the  clothes  do  not,  as  n  rule,  correspond 
those  on  the  bod;  ;  for  instance,  a  long  cut  in  the  coat,  i 
short  one  in  the  body,  or  vice  versa. 

Points  of  Imporfanee  to  he  noticed  tn  the  Examinati 
of  a  Deud  Body  found  wounded. 

a.  Note  situatiQu,  extent,  depth,  breadth,  length,  and  dire 
lion  of  wound.    Take  careful  mensutomaiits,  ui  (n&T  ^.o  &>*Kntl-~ 
thfl  character  of  tho  weapon,  n.n4  ttie  oi^ua  oV'Cnft'^acii'i'Mssowfc" 
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h.  Is  there  any  appearance  of  ecchymoeis,  or  is  the  effused 
blood  liquid  or  coagulated  ? 

c  Examine  wound  as  to  presence  of  pus,  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion, gangrene,  or  foreign  bodies. 

Whyf  Presence  of  pus,  etc.,  will  show  that  death  most 
have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  wound  was  inflicted. 

dm  In  all  examinations  of  wounds,  be  careful  to  disturb  as. 
little  as  possible  their  outward  appearance,  in  order  to  compare, 
the  wound  with  the  suspected  weapon. 

e.  All  notes  should  be  taken  auring  such  examination,  or 
immediately  aften 

/.  Make  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  important  organs  of 
the  body. 

Why  t  In  order  to  disprove  the  suggestion  that  death  was 
due  to  other  causes — poison,  disease,  ete. 

g.  Only  facts  should  be  stated  in  the  report ;  no  inferences^ 
should  be  drawn  or  suggested. 

h.  In  describing  the  appearance  of  wounds,  use  simple  un-' 
technical  languagey  and  avoid  superlatives  and  high-flown  words, 
to  describe  and  explain  simple  facts. 

t.  In  gunshot  wounds,  note  position  of  body,  state  and  con«-. 
tents  of  the  hands,  and  the  direction  of  the  wound  in  relation, 
to  external  objects. 

Note  also  in  all  kinds  of  wounds  the  relationship  of  the  wound 
to  cuts  or  rents  in  the  clothes  of  the  deceased. 


The  Several  Kinds  op  Wounds 

1.  Incised.  2.  Punctured.  3.  Lacerated  and  con-- 
tused,     4.  Gunshot, 

1.  Incised  Wounds, — Made  by  sharp  instruments. 

General  Character's. — Incised  wounds  are  somewhat 
spindle-shaped;  the  edges  are  smooth  and  slightly 
everted,  and  always  larger  than  the  weapon  which 
inflicted  them — due  to  retraction  of  the  divided  tissues. 
If  a  wound  be  in  a  line  with  the  fibres  of  a  muscle^ 
there  will  be  less  'gaping'  than  when  the  wound  is 
directly  or  obliquely  across  the  muscle.  Due  to  mus- 
cular contraction,  or  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  an  incised 
wound  may  assume  a  crescentic  form.  The  cellular 
tissue  is  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  coagula  are  found 
^/  ihe  bottom  and  between  tlie  ^pa  ol  VJaa  cvA.    Itk 
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rriHEt  l>e  bome  in  miud  that  a  wound  with  smooth 
edgea  taay  be  made  by  a  blunt  weapon  over  bonee  iieai 
the  aurface,  as  on  the  scalp  and  over  the  tibia  or  ahiD, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  contuaiou  niay,  in  most  cases, 
be  detected  by  careful  mspection  a  abort  time  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury. 

It  ia  often  of  iniportance  to  distinguish  where  the 
weapon  entered,  and  where  it  was  drawn  out.  The  end 
where  the  weapon  entered  is  usually  more  abiTipt  thaii 
tbe  other,  which  is  naturally  more  drawn  ouL  But  in 
some  casea  I  have  seen,  where  the  weapon  was  simply 
drawn  acioas  the  part,  both  ends  of  tbe  wound  were 
'alike. 

Waa  the  wound  inflicted  before  or  after  death  1 


1.  No  retraction  of  akin. 

2.  Venous  lirEmnrrhiui!.  Edges 

of  (round  not  injected. 


except  from  nutrefBcl 
or  in  fnt  people. 
*.  Only  small  olotB,  if 


1.  Betractiou  of  the  skin 

2.  Hiemonhiigealwajsutcriii 

Edges  of  the  nound  in 
jficted, 

3.  Edges  of  woaud  everted. 

4.  Blood  clots  large. 

This  table  is  given  as  a  guide,  for  the  student  should 
bear  in  mind  that  it  ia  by  no  means  easy  to  answer  the 
question  asked. 

The  danger  from  incised  wounds  is  due  to  htemorrhi 
Deaihfrom  H(stnorrhage. — The  surface  of  the  b 
lips,  and  gums  are  pale  and  exsanguine.  Tbe  v 
trunks,  lungs,  and  other  organs  contain  but  little  blood,' 
but  the  veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  generally  not  emptied. 
Hypostasis,  both  external  and  internal,  occurs  on  de- 
pendent parta  of  the  body.  Blood  is  found  round  the 
body,  unless  tbe  hfomorrht^e  baa  been  internal.  It  ia 
often  impossible  to  detect  the  particular  Teasels  from 
which  tbe  blood  has  flowed ;  but  this  is  not  of  much 
importance.  The  signs  of  death  from  this  ce.u&^Ao.'^ 
be  rendered  obacure  by  putrettwitvjn.  ■,  \w.\.  Si  •wSOtisi^'^ 


>rrhaaiy^^| 
ebo^H 
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found  to  account  foi  death  but  the  presence  of  a 
wound,  we  must  conclude  that  death  has  been  caused 
by  it. 

2.  Punctured  Wounds. — The  orifice  is  generally  a 
little  smaller  than  the  weapon.  A  stab  may  sometimes 
present  the  appearance  of  an  incised  wound ;  the  depth 
will,  however,  help  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other.  The  wound  may  not  at  all  correspond  with  the 
shape  of  the  weapon,  and  the  same  pointed  instrument 
may  produce  very  different-shaped  wounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  On  dissection,  two  or  more  punctures 
may  be  found  in  the  soft  parts,  with  only  one  external 
orifice ;  these  are  due  to  the  weapon  being  only  partially 
withdrawn  at  each  stab.  Punctured  wounds  are  always 
more  dangerous  than  incised.  They  cause  httle,  if  any, 
haemorrhage  externally,  unlessalarge  vessel,  as  the  femoral 
artery,  be  injured.  These  wounds  generally  heal  by 
suppuration,  and  not  infrequently  an  abscess  is  formed 
in  and  around  the  track  of  the  wound.  Perforating 
wounds  have  generally  a  large  entrance  wound  with 
inverted  edges,  and  a  small  exit  with  everted  edges ; 
if  the  weapon  be  rough,  the  reverse  may  be  the  case. 

3.  Lacerated  and  Gontused  Wounds, — ^The  edges  of 
these  wounds  are  never  smooth,  and  generally  do  not 
correspond  at  all  with  the  weapon.  Haemorrhage  from 
them  is  usually  slight.  A  point  of  considerable  interest 
may  arise  in  connection  with  this  dass  of  wounds ;  the 
defence  may  declare  that  the  injury  was  the  result  of  a 
fall,  and  not  due  to  a  blow.  The  history  of  the  caqe 
will  often  afford  the  only  solution  of  the  difiOcalty. 
Lacerated  wounds  heal  by  suppuration,  generally  with 
more  or  less  sloughing.  Scratches  with  the  finger-nails 
may  be  considered  as  lacerated  wounds,  but  the  akin  is 
merely  abraded,  not  divided.  They  are  never  important 
as  woimds,  but  often  as  a  proof  of  a  struggle  in  cases  of 
rape,  etc.     Bites  are  also  lacerated  wounds. 

4.  Gunshot  Wounds, — ^The  appearance  which  gunshot 
wounds  present  will  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  the 
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form  of  the  projectile,  and  the  difltance  at  which  the 
firearm  waa  discharged.  Round  balls  make  a  larger 
opening  tlun  conical.  Small  shot,  fired  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  body,  make  one  laige  ragged  opening. 
The  scattering  of  the  shot  depends  on  the  calibre  of  the 
gun,  on  the  charge  of  powder,  and  eaaentially  on  the 
distance.  A  charge  of  ordinary — No.  5 — shot,  to  make 
a  single  hole,  must  have  been  fired  at  less  than  one 
foot ;  but  experiments  should  always  bo  made  with  the 
alleged  weapon.  A  potent  cartridge  would  make  a 
single  hole  at  a  considerable  distance — five  or  six  yards. 
Bound  bullets  may  split,  but  the  conical  ones  seldom 
do.  The  edges  of  wounds  produced  by  the  discharge 
of  firearms  are  always  more  or  less  ecdiymosed ;  this 
condition  appears  in  about  an  hour  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury.  If  the  ball'  strike  obliquely,  the  edges 
of  the  wound  may  be  much  lacerated,  or  the  opening 
may  be  valvular.  The  wound  may  be  of  small  size,  if 
the  skin  over  the  part  be  in  any  way  tightened,  or  if 
a  conical  ball  has  been  used.  The  injury  to  bones  is 
greater  from  conical  than  from  round  balls.  The  track 
of  the  ball  icidens  as  it  deepens.  This  is  the  reverse  of 
an  ordinary  punctured  wound.  The  ball  may  either 
lodge  in  a  part,  or  perforate  it.  Should  it  have  lodged, 
it  must  be  preserved  and  compared  with  the  alleged 
fireai'm.  The  old  round  balls  were  easily  deflected ;  the 
conical  are  not  so  easily  turned  aside.  £its  of  clothing 
or  wadding  may  be  carried  into  the  wound.  The  latter 
should  be  carefully  kept,  as  they  may  prove  important 
as  a  means  of  identification.  The  aperture  of  entrance 
and  exit  must,  if  possible,  be  determined.  On  this 
point  tliere  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  wound 
of  exit  is  always  smaller  than  the  wound  of  entrance 
(Casper).  In  this  opinion  Casper  agrees  with  M. 
Malle  and  Ollivier  d' Angers,  but  is  opposed  by  Taylor, 
M.  Mattbysens,  and  others,  'The  characters  of  a  gun- 
shot wound,'  says  Assistant-Surgeon  NaiU, '  vcia  "iXvasfc 
of  a  contusion  and  laceratioi\  oi  o.\\  Wa  ^\ss,Msa.    '5itja>fc 
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times  they  are  so  simple  as  to  bear  resemblance  to 
a  punctured  wound,  particularly  if  a  rifle-ball  (conoidal), 
revolving  on  its  long  axis,  has  passed  through  the  soft 
parts  at  a  great  speed,  but 'within  a  few  hours  it 
resembles  a  contusion.  The  wound  of  entrance,  as  it 
has  bee^L  termed,  bears  no  comparison  in  size  or  shape 
to  that  of  the  exit  when  a  rifle-ball  has  caused  the 
injury.  In  the  former  .you  see  the  edges  of  the  wound 
curving  inwardls,  and  the  circumference  small,  with 
little  or  no  hsBmorrhage.  In  the  latter,  the  wound  is 
large,  with  torn  and  irregular  edges  projecting  out- 
wards, and  perhaps  only  slight  oozing  of  blood.  In  a 
short  time,  averaging  an  hour,  round  the  entrance 
wound  slight  redness  begins,  gradually  extending  to 
about  two  inches  round  its  oriflce.  Again,  this  colout 
changes  to  a  blue  or  greenish  black,  and  you  see  all  the 
appearances  of  a  severe  bruise,  with  a  small  wound  of 
the  skin,  its  edges  still  curved  inwards.  In  the  exit 
wound  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  not  apparent.' 
The  probable  reason  for  the  discrepancies  in  the  state- 
ments of  observers  as  to  the  characters  of  entrance  and 
exit  wounds,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  experiments 
have  been  conducted  with  different  sized  balls,  and  with 
varying  velocities  and  distances.  The  opening  of  en- 
trance made  by  the  ball  has  generally,  but  by  no  means 
always,  inverted  edges.  The  edges  of  the  exit  opening 
are  everted ;  but  both  may  be  everted  in  fat  persons, 
due  to  protrusion  of  the  fat ;  and  this  eversion  may 
also  result  from  the  expansive  power  of  the  gases, 
generated  during  putrefaction,  should  this  condition  be 
present.  "Wounds  made  by  double  shots,  as  from  double- 
barrelled  guns  or  pistols,  or  from  slugs  flred  from  one 
barrel,  diverge  after  their  entrance  into  the  body. 

In  the  examination  of  gunshot  wounds  we  have  to 
consider — 

1.  Direction  in  which  the  gun  was  fired, — The  track 

and  position  of  the  ball  in  the  body,  coupled  with  the 

relative  position  of  the  body  to  a  \jmdo^  ot  door 
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passed  through  the  body,  may  assist  ns  in  forming  an 
opinion.  It  is  often  impossible  to  trace  the  coutm  of 
tlie  ball  through  the  cavities  of  the  body,  but  through 
the  muscles  and  denser  structures  this  is  more  easily 
accomplished.  The  effects  of  the  ball  on  surrounding 
objects  may  assist  very  much  in  finding  tha  direction 
o£  its  course. 

2.  Dielance  at  which  the  Charge  was  fired. — In  the 
case  of  wounds  inflicted  by  small  shot,  the  scattering 
of  the  shot  must  be  our  guide.  The  absence  of  scorch- 
ing, or  marks  made  round  the  wound  by  tha  half-bumt 
powder,  allows  of  the  assumption  that  tha  shot  must 
have  come  from  some  distance  rather  more  than  four 
feet.  The  absence  of  any  of  tlie  above,  bowever,  is 
not  an  absolut*  proof  that  the  shot  has  come  from  a 
distance. 

There  is  no  means  of  deciding,  from  an  examination- 
of  a  pistol  or  gun,  when  the  weapon  was  last  used.  In 
all  cases  medical  men,  unless  sportsmen  and  familiar 
with  fire-arms,  should  hand  the  iveapou  to  a  game- 
keeper or  gunsmith,  and  not  attempt  to  give  an  opinion 
on  matters  about  which  they  know  nothing.  The 
following  may  be  of  use  to  students  for  examination 
purposes,  but  for  nothing  else  ; — Among  the  products 
formed  when  gunpowder  is  exploded  is  the  auJpIude  o£ 
potassium,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  some  portion  of 
this  substance  is  oonverted  into  the  sulphate  of  potas^ 
If,  then,  the  gun-barrel  be  washed  out  wiUi  distilled 
water,  and  the  washings  iiltered,  and  on  the  addition 
of  a  solution  uf  acetate  of  lead  a  black  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  lead  is  formed,  this  is  supposed  to  point  to 
recent  use ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  white  precipitate 
of  sulphate  of  lead  forms,  to  the  use  of  the  weajjon  at 
some  more  distant  date  than  the  period  alleged. 
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BLOOD-STAINS 

Blood-stains  may  have  to  be  examined  on  clothes^  on 
weapons,  and  on  articles  of  furniture.  The  stains  may 
be  either  recefnt  or  old ;  in  either  case,  the  method  of 
identification  is  the  same.  There  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  whether  a  suspected  coloration 
is  due  to  blood  or  not ;  but  when  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  blood  be  human  or  that  of  some 
other  animal,  the  identification  is  in  most  cases  im- 
possible* 

On  weapons,  the  question  may  arise,  Is  the  stain 
blood  or  rust  %  Heat  the  metal ;  the  blood-stain  will 
peel  oif ;  that  due  to  rust  will  remain.  But  something 
mfore  is  necessary  than  this  rough  test.  The  stain,  if 
large,  may  be  scraped  off  and  placed  in  some  distilled 
water  in  a  watch-glass,  and  the  solution  filtered,  to 
separate  any  oxide  of  iron.  The  stain  is  not  that  of 
blood  if  the  water  thus  treated  do  not  acquire  a  red  or 
reddish-brown  colour.  Another  method  is  to  moisten 
a  piece  of  glass  with  water,  and  lay  the  weapon  on  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  dissolve  off  the  stain.  A  por-^ 
tion  of  the  solutions  thus  obtained  may  be  tested  with,  i^ 
tincture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for 
blood,  ammonia  for  vegetable  colours,  and  with  feiro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  for  iron.  Stains  of  citrate  of 
iron  have  been  mistaken  for  blood-stains;  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  should  prevent  an  opinion  being 
given  from  a  mere  ocular  inspection  of  the  stain.  The 
stains  of  the  citrate  may  be  thus  distinguished : — ^The 
filtered  solution  is  yellowish,  not  red ;  ammonia  pro- 
duces no  change  of  colour ;  guaiacum,  a  blue  colour  if 
a  persalt  of  iron  be  present;  confirmed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  Prussian  blue  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  to  a  portion  of  the  original  solution. 

The  method  of  procedure  for  the  detection  of  blood 
may  he  as  follows :— If  the  stain  exist  on  cloth  or 


BLOOD-STAISS 


I 


linen,  a  strip  of  the  stuff  ia  cut  off  and  suspended 
1  distilled  water  contained  in  a  small  teat-tabe. 
Streaks  of  colouring  matter  will  graduaUy  appear  de- 
scending from  the  cloth  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
where  a  coloured  layec  will  eventually  be  formed.  If 
the  stain  be  recent,  the  colour  will  be  deep  red;  but  if 
of  older  date,  of  a  reddish-brown  hue.  If  one  strip  of 
the  stuff  do  not  yield  a  solution  of  eufRcient  intensity 
of  colour,  other  strips  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  way 
till  the  requisite  degree  of  intensity  ia  obtained, 
stains  on  wooden  article^;,  a  splinter  may  be  on 
and  treated  as  above. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  divided  inW 
several  portions,  and  treated  as  follows  : — To  one  poT'l 
tion  add  a  little  dilute  ammonia,  when,  if  the  colour  . 
present  be  due  to  blood,  no  other  alteration  than  a  Y 
slight  heightening  of  tbe  colour  will  take  place.  If, 
however,  the  coloration  be  of  vegetable  origin,  the 
addition  of  the  ammonia  will  change  it  to  green,  crim- 

If  another  portion  of  the  solution  be  carefully  boil( 
the  colour  wiU  disappear  witb  the  formation  of  a  dirty- 
brown  precipitate.  If  this  precipitate  be  boiled 
liquor  potaaste,  a  solution  will  be  formed  which  is  red 
by  reflected,  and  green  by  transmitted  light.  Any 
stain  which  gives,  when  thus  treated,  the  above  re- 
actions, is  almost  sure  to  have  arisen  from  the  presenoe 
of  blood.  A  third  portion,  dropped  on  blotting  papwy 
may  be  next  treated  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  and 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  with  the  production  of  the 
ohamcteriatic  blue  colour  if  blood  be  present. 

The  form  of  the  corpuscles  should  be  noted,  For 
this  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  the  sediment  should 
be  lemovod  by  means  of  a  pipette,  placed  on  a  ^lass 
slide,  and  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  blood 
corpuscles  will,  of  course,  be  always  more  or  less 
shrivelled  and  disfigured,  hut  their  general  e.^ije^.t^-ft'ife 
may .  he  noted.     The  corpuscles  ci\  \\m.twisi.  "yi.';iQ&.  ■^'^ 
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minute,  lound,  flattened  cells,  about  ^nnnr  ^  unnr  ^^ 
an  inch  in  diameter,  slightly  depressed^  and  concave  in 
the  centre,  consisting  of  a  colourless  envelope  contain- 
ing a  red  fluid.  To  obtain  the  corpuscles,  if  the  stain 
have  not  been  rubbed  or  washed,  Eoussin  recommends 
the  following  procedure : — The  portion  of  the  doth 
containing  the  stain  is  cut  out  and  placed  on  a  glass 
slide.  On  it  is  dropped,  from  a  pipette,  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  by  weight  of  glycerine,  one  of  sulphmio 
acid,  and  water,  so  that  the  mixture  thus  formed  shall 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1028.  The  material,  when 
thoroughly  moistened,  is  teased  out,  the  fibres  removed, 
and  the  fluid  left  on  the  slide.  The  blood  corpusoles 
of  all  the  mammalia  are  of  the  same  shape  and  bhaiae- 
ter,  differing  only  to  a  slight  degree  in  size.  In  biids^ 
reptiles,  and  fishes,  the  blood-cells  are  more  or  lees 
oval  in  form. 

The  stain,  or  a  portion  of  the  solution  obtained  as 
before  described,  should  be  examined  fox  crystals 
of  haemin.  In  order  to  procure  them,  the  solution 
should  be  treated  with  a  little  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
then  gently  evaporated  on  a  glass  slide.  If,  on  sab> 
mitting  the  residue  to  microscopical  examination,  no 
crystals  be  observed,  fresh  acetic  acid  must  be  added, 
together  with  a  minute  quantity  of  common  salt,  and 
the  solution  again  evaporated;  in  the  event  of  this 
failing  to  produce  them,  the  above  process  may  be 
repeated  a  third  or  fourth  time.  The  form  of  the 
crystals  differs  in  the  blood  obtained  from  different 
animals.  In  man  the  crystals  are  rhombic,  of  a  davk 
red  or  yellowish-red  colour,  frequently  arranged  in 
stellate  groups,  and  are  very  uniform  and  chAmc- 
teristic 

The  spectroscope  has  lately  afforded  valuable  help  in 
the  identification  of  blood-stains.  A  solution  of  the 
colouring  matter  is  placed  in  a  narrow  glass  cell,  and 
examined  with  the  spectroscope,  when  the  modifioatioos 
in  the  spectrum  noticed  on  p.  86  will  be  ^een. 


Table  recapitvlating  tite  Characters  of  Bloodstaim,  .  ^^| 
ttnder  thefoUmoing  heads: —  ^^H 

0.  Oeuiffl-  /n^ptB/toa,— Blood-Btaina  on  dark-oolonreil  inateri»l»,^_^^^ 
which  in  daylight  might  be  easily  overlooked,  may  be  readily  ji?, 
detected  by  the  use  of  nrltficiBl  light,  oa  that  of  k  candle  brought 
near  the  cloth.  Blood-spota,  when  recent,  are  of  a  bright-red 
colour  if  arterial,  of  a  puiple  hue  if  renoua— the  latter  beooin- 
lag  brighter  on  exposure  to  the  air.  After  the  lapee  of  a  few 
hoora,  blood-stains  asaame  a  reddish-bruwn  tint,  which  they 
maintain  for  years, 

h.  Microtome  DeTiumslratioii, — With  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
soope,  blood  may  be  renilily  detected  by  the  presence  of  the         ^ 
characteristic  blood -cells  ;  but  even  this  means  of  diagnosis  may  ^^^t 
be  rendered  impossible,  by—  ^^^M 

1.  The  blood  being  loDg  effused.  ^^H 

2.  The  spot  being  wetted  and  then  dried.  ^^^| 

3.  The  blood  being  mixed  with  other  Bubstamxs. 

4.  The  spot  on  the  doth  having  been  much  nibbed,  or  the 
cloth  washed. 

&  AeUen  of  Water. — Wafer  has  a  wonderfully  solvent  action 
on  blood,  the  stains  rapidly  dissolving  when  the  material  on 
which  they  occur  is  placed  in  cold  water— a  bright  red  solution 
being  formed.     Rust  is  not  soluble  in  water. 

d.  Aelion  of  Heal. — Blood-stains  on  knives,  etc.,  may  bo 
readily  removed  by  haatiug  the  metal,  when  the  blood  will 
peel  olf,  at  once  diaCiaguisliing  it  from  rust.  Should,  however, 
the  blood-stain  on  the  metal  be  long  exposed  ta  air,  spots  of 
rust  may  be  mixed  with  the  blood,  when  the  test  will  rail.  The 
solution  of  blood  obtained  in  water  is  coagalated  by  heat,  tlio 
colour  entirely  destroyed,  and  a  Hoccnlent,  muddy  brown  pre- 
cipitate formed. 

e.  Action  of  Cauilie  FoUah. — Tbe  solution  of  tlio  blood 
obtained  in  water  is  boiled,  when  a  coagulum  is  formed,  soluble 
in  hot  eanstic  potsah  ;  the  Bolntioo  so  prepared  is  greenish  Ly 
transmitted,  and  red  by  reflected  light. 

/.  Action  of  Nitric  Acid. — Nitric  acid  added  to  a  portioji 
of  the  solntiou  of  blood  in  water  produces  a  whitish-grey  pre- 
cipitate. 

g.  Action  of  Qilaiacum. — Tinctnre  of  guaiacuTn  produces  in  a 
watery  solution  of  blood  a  reddish-white  precipitate  of  tlic 
reain  ;  bnt  on  the  addition  of  an  ethereal  solutiou  of  peroxide  if 
hydrogen,  a  beautiful  blue  colour  is  almost  immediately  de- 
veloped. This  test  is  so  delicate  that  one  drop  of  blood  in  six 
ounces  of  water  may  be  detected  by  it  ;  ami,  *.ttQtft.\s.t  \a  "^■^ 
Taylor,  is,  wit!i  the  speotroBCOpe,  iVc  tni\"j  cw*'"  "^ 
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discovering  washed  blood.  Waslied  stains  on  colourless  olotb 
may  be  detected  by  pouring  a  drop  of  tlie  tincture  of  ii^aaiactiia  on 
ihem,  and  then  adding  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  The  tinctiue 
of  guaiacum  should  be  made  from  fresh  resin,  and  preserved  in 
the  dark.  The  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  obtained  under 
the  name  of  ozonised  ether.  Other  red  colouring  matters  giye 
a  reddish  colour  to  the  precipitated  resin,  but  uie  blue  colonr 
does  not  appear  when  treated  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  as 
above  described,  except  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and  this 
at  once  marks  the  absence  of  blood.  Dr  Ogston  states  that  he 
has  obtained  the  blue  colour  with  the  guaiacum  and  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  from  sweat  stains. 

h,  Mcemin  Crystals. — These  are  produced  by  treating  a  drop 
of  blood,  or  a  watery  solution  of  it,  with  glacial  acetic  acid  in  a 
watch-glass,  and  then  evaporating  the  mixture.  The  dried 
residue  now  contains  the  crystals  of  hsemin,  which  may  then 
be  examined  under  the  microscope.  The  crystals  are  rhom- 
boidal  in  form,  tubular,  or  *  otherwise,'  of  a  yellowish,  yellowish- 
red,  or  dirty  blood-red  colour.  When  the  stain  is  old,  a  minute 
quantity  of  table-salt  should  be  added  to  the  acetic  acid  solution 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

i.  Spectroscopic  Appearances,— Two  dark  absorption  bands 
appear  in  the  spectrum,  one  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
yellow  with  the  green  rays,  and  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the 
green  rays  of  the  spectrum.  These  may,  however,  from  various 
causes  be  modifiea.  The  spectrum  of  blood  treated  with  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  presents  two  similar  bands  to  those  oi  normal 
blood,  but  the  red  and  violet  rays  are  more  completely  absorbed. 
These  bands  also  do  not  disappear  under  the  influence  of  reduc- 
ing agents,  as  is  the  case  with  normal  blood.  The  spectrum  of 
alkanet  root  in  solution  of  alum  is  like  that  of  recent  blood,  but 
differs  in  having  a  third  absorption  band  between  the  green  and 
the  blue.  In  a  solution  of  cochineal  and  ammonia,  one  black 
band  obliterates  the  yellow  and  orange  rays.  This  test  requires 
care  and  considerable  practice  at  spectrum  analysis. 

There  is  no  means  of  detecting  menstrual  blood  fh>m  human 
blood,  the  result  of  a  wound. 


BUEXS  AND  SCALDS 

A  bu7*n  is  caused  by  the  direct  action  of  flame,  or 
the  application  of  any  highly  heated  substance  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  A  scald  is  due  to  the  action  of 
boiling  water  or  other  highly  heated  ftvxid  on  the  body. 


BUKKS  AKD  SCALDS  jJH 

BuroB  sometimes  preeect  little  morQ  tbaii  a.  slight  red- 
ness of  the  eldn,  which  may  pass  off  in  a  few  days ;  at 
other  timea  blisters  are  formed,  the  base  of  the  blister 
being  red,  \yith  a  narrow  red  line  round  it.  Bums  may 
result  from  only  a  slight  application  of  heat,  due  pro- 
bably to  the  thinness  of  the  skin  in  some  individuals. 
Often  troublesome  ulcers  are  formed,  or  the  skin  may 
be  charred.  On  the  same  person  the  appearance  of  each 
bum  may  be  different.  I'he  danger  from  bums  depends 
more  on  the  extent  of  surface  injured  than  on  the 
intensity  of  the  bum.  Eume  of  a  half  or  third  part  of 
the  body  must  be  I'egarded  as  fatal.  They  may  prove 
fatal  by  shock,  by  aaphyxia,  by  couataut  and  profuse 
discharge  from  the  burnt  surface,  and  by  secondary 
inttammationa  of  internal  organs,  euding  in  some  cases 
in  perforation  and  peritonitis.  Children  are  more 
affected  by  bums  and  scalds  than  adults,  the  simplest, 
in  their  ease,  often  proving  fatal.  Persons  have  often 
been  mardered  and  then  burnt  in  order  to  conceal  tl 

The  following  table  gives  the  different  degrees  i 
burns  (Dupur/tren) : — 

1.  Superficial  iuilaiiimatioii,  characterised  by  redness  witho 
blistering. 

2.  Acute  iDflanunatiou,  the  epidermis  raised  fonning  vi 
(containing  Berum. 

3.  Destruction  ot  the  siipevficinl  layer  of  the  ti 

4.  Destruction  of  tlie  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissna,fl 
6.  The  superficial  and  deep  parts  are  converted  into  a  i ' 

5.  Entire  carbonisatiou  of  tlie  parts. 

Was  the  bum  iiifikled  before  or  after  death  ?- 
characteristic  appearances — redness  and  vesica' 
are  present  in  burns  ijjflicted  during  life,  when  the 
surface  of  the  body  is  not  charred  and  the  tissues 
destroyed.  The  redness  affects  the  surface  and  entire 
substance  of  the  true  skiji,  which  is  dotted  by  the  d6eg_ 
red  openings  of  the  sudor  if  troua  a.wi     ''  ^     '"' 
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This  appearance  cannot  be  produced  after  death. 
Blisters  are  formed  by  a  temperature  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  boiling  water.  Vesication,  according  to 
Orfila,  is  characteristic  of  a  bum  inflicted  during  life ; 
and  Sir  Eobert  Christison  found  that  in  bums  caused 
before  and  after  death  the  former  contained  serum,  the 
latter  air.  In  anasarcous  subjects,  however,  serous 
blisters  may  be  formed,  especially  if  the  heat  employed 
be  not  too  severe. 

In  bums  produced  after  death,  the  surface  and  sub- 
stance of  the  true  skin  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  dotted 
^h  grey  openings  of  the  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous 
ducts,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissues  are  uninjected. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  vesicles  due  to  a 
bum  from  the  phlyctaense,  the  result  of  advanced  putre- 
faction. The  vesications  produced  by  a  bum  before 
death  have  a  purple-red  line  at  their  circumference,  and 
a  more  or  less  red  base.  BuUce,  the  result  of  putrefac- 
tion, possess  none  of  these  characteristics.  Their  base 
does  not  differ  in  colour  from  that  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  vesicle.  It  appears  possible  to 
produce  vesication  by  the  application  of  intense  heat 
after  death;  but  these  vesicles  possess  none  of  the 
appearances  of  vital  reaction.  The  bullae  thus  produced 
soon  burst,  and  never,  except  in  the  cases  before  men- 
tioned, contain  s«rum,  but  only  a  thin  watery  vapour. 
The  redness  of  the  base,  and  the  red  bounding  line 
rotind  the  circumference,  so  characteristic  of  a  bum 
inflicted  before  death,  are  also  absent. 

Was  tJie  burning  Jiomiddal,  suicidal,  or  accidental  f — 
No  general  rules  for  guidance  can  be  here  laid  down. 
In  most  cases,  the  conditions  under  which  the  body  is 
found  will  point  less  to  suicide  than  to  homicide  or 
accident  In  cases  of  murder,  the  body  is  often  burnt 
to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  crime.  It  must,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  intense  heat  applied  to  the  body 
may  give  rise  to  a  wound  on  the  surface  like  that 
caused  hya  cutting  instrument.     Caapet  m^iitvoivs  such 
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a  case,  in  which  a.  wonnd  inis  foimd  ovflr  tliQ  liver,  due 
to  the  application  of  intense  heat  to  the  body.  The 
conjunction  of  robbery  will  greatly  aeaiat  in  helping  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  It  may  be  very  confidently  stated 
that  to  dispose  of  a  body  by  burning  is  no  easy  matter. 
The  poBsihility  of  '  spontaneous  combustion '  is  too 
absurd  to  be  wore  than  noticed  here.  It  is  only,  how- 
ever, fair  to  state  that  there  are  some  medico-legal 
authorities  who  still  believe  in  its  possibility.  Dr 
Ogston,  who  cautiously  avoids  committing  himself  to 
the  belief  in  spontaneous  combustion,  yet  thinks  that 
the  subject  of  preternatural  combustibility  in  certa! 
conditions  of  the  body  may,  perhaps,  to  say  the  1( 
of  it,  be  set  down  as  one  still  suhjttdice. 
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In  the  living  these  injuries  are  accompanied  with 
swelling,  pain,  and  more  or  less  discoloration  of  the 
part  affected.  Among  malingerers  it  is  not  an  un- 
common practice  to  bruise  the  body  to  imitate  the 
spots  of  purpura  and  scurvy.  In  scurvy,  the  condition 
of  the  gums  common  to  that  disease,  and  the  state  of 
the  general  health  will  point  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
spots.  The  diagnosis  of  purpura  will  be  assisted  by 
noting  the  diffusion  of  the  spots  over  the  body,  li 
old  people  purpuric  spots  frequently  extend  round  the 
limbs,  chiefly  on  one  of  the  lower  estremitles.  Some 
persons  are  very  easily  bruised,  and  a  pinch,  by  no 
means  severe,  will  cause  on  their  arms  a  severe  bruise, 
Discoloration— ecchymosis  — may  take  place  in  the 
skin,  cellular  tissue,  muscles,  or  internal  organs  as  a 
result  of  external  injury,  or  it  may  be  due  to  sudden 
and  powerful  contraction  of  a  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles.  Not  infrequently  the  discoloratioti  d-w^?.  •oj*. 
appear  over  the  seat  of  iuj^vc^*,  \>\\^  o.'fc  aow^ft  Sv!wKtR.>^ 
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from  it;  and  when  the  effusion  is  deep-seated,  days 
may  elapse  before  any  discoloration  of  the  skin  takes 
place,  and  then  it  is  not  blue,  as  in  superficial  parts, 
but  of  a  violet,  greenish,  or  yellowish  hue.  A  deep- 
seated  ecchymosis  may  give  no  external  sign  of  its 
presence,  hence  in  all  cases  deep  incisions  should  be 
made  before  an  opinion  is  ventured  as  to  the  entire 
absence  of  this  occurrence.  A  blow  given  during  life 
may  not  appear  as  an  ecchymosis  till  after  death.  The 
change  of  colour  in  bruises  begins  at  the  circumference, 
and  travels  inwards.  During  the  first  three  days  the 
colour  of  the  bruise  is  blue,  bluish-black,  or  black; 
greenish  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  and  yeUow  from 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth.  The  extent  of  an  ecchy- 
mosis depends  greatly  on  the  looseness  of  the  cellular 
tissue.  A  slight  contusion  causes  a  slight  redness  and 
swelling,  and  may  leave  no  mark  on  the  dead  body 
unless  death  have  taken  place  within  thirty-six  hours. 
Injuries  of  this  kind  sometimes  leave  a  parchment-like 
hardness  and  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  part  looks 
slightly  depressed,  due  probably  to  the  epidermis  hav- 
ing been  partly  rubbed  off,  and  the  skin  then  drying. 
Similar  marks  are  sometimes  made  by  blisters.  These 
marks  may  be  produced  on  the  dead  body  by  friction 
and  exposure  to  the  air. 

Ecchymosis  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  post-inoriem 
stain — ^hypostasis — by  cutting  into  the  part.  In  the 
latter,  only  a  few  bloody  points  are  seen ;  in  the  former, 
coagulated  blood.  It  appears  also  that  a  slight  blow 
inflicted  before,  would  require  a  tolerably  severe  one 
after  death  to  produce  like  appearances.  In  scourging, 
there  are  parallel  ecchymosed  lines,  or  small  spots 
resembling  petechise.  An  internal  organ  may  be  rup- 
tured, and  yet  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  injury 
externally.  The  liver  is  most  commonly  ruptured. 
The  rupture  is  almost  always  longitudinal,  and  in  some 
cases  a  portion  of  the  gland  is  more  or  less  detached. 
The  spleen  is  also  not  infrequently  ruptured  •,  and  this 
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occurs  most  frequently  in  countries  where  ague  pre- 
vails, Kupture  of  the  lungs  and  brain  is  rare.  When 
the  pelvis  is  fractured,  the  bladder  is  found  frecLuently 
ruptured. 

Death  in  moat  cases  is  due  to  internal  htemorrl 
when  any  of  the  internal  organs  are  ruptured. 

Can  the  appearance  of  a  bruise  he  produced  _ 
death  f— It  is  possible  that  the  appearance  of  a  bruise 
inflicted  during  life  may  be  produced  within  two  hours 
after  death,  and  in  some  rare  caaea  even  after  the  lapse 
of  tliree  houra  and  a-quatter ;  but  "these  ecchymosea  are 
limited  in  extent,  and  when  large  are  due  to  a  rupture 
in  a  vein  which  can  be  readily  ascertained.  The  ex- 
periments of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Christison,  relating  to 
this  question,  are  detailed  in  the  Ediu.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  After  reading  the  account  of  those 
L'speriments  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amount  of 
violence  required  after  death  to  produce  appearances 
like  thoso  made  before  deatli  is  such  as  would  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  inflicted  on  a  corpse,  and,  therefore,  where 
we  find  a  well-marked  bruise,  we  ought  to  infer  that  it 
was  made  before  death. 

The  size  and  fui-m  of  a  bruise  should  be  noted. 

Whyt 

1.  In  hanging  and  strangulation. — The  mark  due 
pressure  of  the  cord  on  the  neck  in  hanging 
obliquely  round  the  neck ;  in  strangulation  the 
encircles  the  neck.      The   mark   is   frequently 
rapted,  and  may  present  very  varied  appearances 
different  parts  of  the  neck.     The  mark  of  the  knot 
may  be  found  under  the  chin. 

2,  In  throttling. — The  pressure  exerted  on  the  throat 
of  the  deceased  by  the  fingers  of  his  assailant  may  leave 
marks  which  may  point  to  the  means  used  to  cause  death. 

In  other  cases  of  deofh  by  violence. — The  impression 
made  by  the  weapon  used  may  lead  to  the  identification 
of  the  murderer.  The  marks  left  by  the  wards  ot  aW^ 
door-key  once  led  to  the  identl&catVoti  ol  'Otvft  ftavaSsasS,. 
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SUFFOCATION 


Death  from  suffocation  is  said  to  result  from  any 
impediment  to  the  respiration  which  does  not  act  by 
compressing  the  larynx  or  trachea. 

Suffocation  may,  therefore,  be  caused  by  pressure  on 
the  chest,  as  in  persons  crushed  in  a  crow«r"irmay 
also  be  due  to  the  respiration  of  certain^^ses,  or  to  the 
jwresence  of  pulverulent  substancesTn  the  air,  which 
act  by  choking'til)  the  air-passages.  Imprisonment  in 
any  confined  space  may  cause  death  from  suffocation, 
and  abscesses  bursting  into  the  trachea,  or  vomited 
matters'lil  drunken  persons  lodging  in  the  winJ^lffe, 
may  be  attended  with  a  like  residt. 

Signs  of  Death  by  Suffocation. — The  first  effect  of 
arrest  to  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs  is  the  stagna- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs.  jSRJIP- 
arterial  blood  then  goes  to  the  brain,  and  conscipusness 
is  soon  lost.  The  respiratory  sensation  is  then  arrested 
by  the  circulation  of  venous  blood.  The  left  side  of 
the  heart  becomes  emptied,  and  tlien  weak ;  the  right 
pide  fuU  and  engorged.  The  great  venous  trunks  are 
also  more  or  less  full,  and  the  abdominal  viscera,  liver, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  congested.  The  arrest  of  the 
heart's  action  is  a  secondary  effect ;  the  right  «ide  is 
paralysed  by  being  too  fuU,  the  left  by  being  empty. 
These  signs  may  be  said  to  be  typical,  or,  rather,  are  to 
be  expected  in  death  due  to  suffocation,  but  it  mufii  be 
distinctly  stated  that  they  are  not  always  present.  The 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  not  in  all  cases  engorged  with 
blood;  and  Christison  warns  medical  men  against 
expecting  "  strongly-marked  appearances  in  every  case 
of  death  from  suffocation."  The  heart,  moreonrtr, 
continues  to  contract  after  the  lungs  have  ceased  to 
perform  their  duty.  Death  is  thus  due  to  apnoe^**'^ 
that  is,  death  beginning  at  the  lungs — and  norto^syn- 
cope.     Death  in  some  cases  is  irom  iicv«o-^«5al"^«ft  or 
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apoplexy.     In  death  by  shock,  which  in  most 

cases  ia  instantaneous,  both  BJdBa  oT^e  heart  are  equally 
filled  Death,  the  reaolt  of  disease,  may  present  aU 
the  signs  of  death  from  eufibcation,  and  no  suspicion 
may  be  aroused  as  to  the  cause  of  death  from  the  pogt- 
mortem  appearances,  especially  if  putrefaction  have  set 
in.  The  following  table  is  given  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis 
in  this  form  of  death ; — 


Points  to  be  noticed  informing  a  . 
hij  Suffocation. 

],  The  g^ood— Thara  is  itnitmaj  Muidity  of  the  blood  fonnd 
in  death  by  suffocation,  horfBTSFprooSSed. 

This  conditiou  is  Bometimea  present  in  deaths  dne  to  sertitin 
diseases,  fevers,  ata ;  and  in  cases  of  nitraotic  poisoning.  ErsQ 
with  the  blood  in  thii  CD^dition,  the  presenco  of  coogula  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  is  not  infrei^ueat.  The  coloar'OTlhe  blood 
is  chsTiged  to  a  dark  purple,  but  in  snffoeation  bj  corboDic  oxide 

'    ~  ~  1  dead  from   soEfooution    the 


death. 

i.  The  ittffifS.— Hypsrtemia  of  the  lungs  is  rarely  absont. 
In  moat  cases  both  lungs  are  angorgad  in  about  equal  propor- 
tions.  Hypostasis— pojf-nMrtcm  ataitm — must  not  be  mistaken 
for  capillary  engorgement 

5.  The  .^iir(.— EiigorgEmeut  oE  the  right  aide  of  the  heart, 
tho  left  being  empty,  or  nearly  bo.  It  is  advisable  always  to 
examine  the  heart  first,  and  then  the  langs.  The  pulmonary 
artery  is  alflo  much  congested. 

6.  Capillary  Eccjj/moses. — These  appear  as  pmrdjah^gd.  Spots 
on  the  puImonfflTplnra?,  on.  tho  Burfoco  of  the  BBl^ aorta,  and 


the  diapliragm.     They  may  appear  on   the   above- 
a  ftetlts  suffbcatei'   ' 

_._.    .  .    .  chymosea  ore  rart  .  . , 

rrei)aeutly  ou  infants,  due  probably  to  Uia  thinness  of  tlie 


mentioned  parts  in  a  ftetus  sufFbcated  in  tUero  by  pi 
These  eechymosea  ore  rarely  seen  on  adu 


the  cord.  These  eechyinoGea  ore  rarelv  seen  on  adults,  most 
frei^aeutly  ou  infants,  due  probably  to  Uia  thinness  of  tlie  coat" 
of  the  capUlaries,  which  are  ruptured  in  tha  efforts  made  t 


of  the  capLllanes,  wliicli  are  ruptured  m  tha  eflorts  made  to 
breathe.  They  are  not  a  positive  eian  ot  death  from  auffocation, 
as  they  have  been  seen  m  death  dne  to  choiera,  typhus,  and 
other  diseases.  They  are  preBOat  also  wheio  iefc'Cii.  \a  ixia  ^a 
batigiDg,  droiTiiing,  etc.  ' 
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7.  Candition  and  Appearance  of  the  Trachea, — The  mncoiu 
membrane  of  the  trachea  is  injected,  and  appears  of  a  cinnabar- 
red  colour.  This  is  present  meVery  case  of  death  by  snffocatiGn, 
and  most  not  be  confoanded  with  the  dirty  cnerry-red  or 
brownish-red  coloration  dae  to  patrefaction.  Remember  also 
that  the  trachea  patrefies  early.  If  suffocation  be  slowly  pro- 
duced, a  quantity  of  frothy  mucus  may  be  found  in  the  wind- 
pipe, and  also  in  the  ^flSaller  tubes  of  the  lungs.  Always 
examine  the  trachea  for  foreign  bodies,  the  presence  of  soot,  etc. 
The  presence  of  sand,  ashes,  etc.,  in  the  oesoph8^;us  and  stomach 
in  persons  buried  in  these  materuds  is  presumptive  of  the  person 
having  been  placed  in  them  prior  to  death. 

8.  Zidngyj,  Vena  Cava,  etc — ^The  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
kidneys  is  always  considerable.  The  abdominal^veins  are  all 
more  or  less  congested,  aord  the  external  surface  of  t!Ee  intestines 
presents  numerous  traces  of  venous  congestion.  *"^ 

9.  The  Brain, — ^Apoplexy  orlhe  brain,  as  secondary  to  tha 
pulmonary  apoplexy,  may  be  more  or  less  present,  attended 
with  its  weU-Kuown  appearances. 

10.  jPoce,  Tongue^  and  Mouth, — ^The  expression  of  the  fiice  is 
not  characteristic  of  death  by  suffocation,  and  differs  in  no 
particular  from  that  common  to  other  forms  of  deaths  being 
more  frequently  [^fi  ^h*"  tnrpnH  ;  and  the  starting  of  the  eyes, 
popularly  ascribed  to  this  form  of  death,  is  not  often  seen. 
Tho  tongue  may  or  may  not  be  protruded  beyond  tiie  teeth. 
The  presence  of  froth  about  the  mouth  is  not  constant,  and  is 

f  common  occurrence  in  &ose  dying  from  natund  causes. 

i      

Was  the  suffocation  homicidal^  suicidal^  or  accidental  f 
•7— Suffocation  may  occur  accidentally  daring  the  act  of 
swallowing,  and  by  foreign  bodies  placed  carelessly  in 
the  mouth  and  then  forced  suddenly  into  the  windpipe. 
Ii|zaQUne  the  lips  for  the  presence  of  ecchymosis  and 
oCKot  marks  of  violence.  A  man,  some  years  ago,  "was 
accused  ot^having  caused  the  death  of  his  wife  by 
strangulation,  for  which  he  was  indicted,  and  tried 
before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland.  The 
pod-mortem  examination  revealed  the  cause  of  death 
as  due  to  sufiTocation,  and  the  following  ii^uries  were 
found  on  dividing  the  windpipe,  which  contained  a 
miaiiftifcy  of  frotihy  mucus.  Li  the  interior  of  the. 
ve  was  a  conaidetable  extravasation  of  blood 
■di  Oa  investiiig  membrane,  and  passing  up 
Sdm  and  behind,  aa  fax  a&  the  ohink  of  the 
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r  orifice  by  which  air  ia  admitted  into  the 
windpipe,  and  above  that  opening  into  the  ventriclea 
of  the  larynx.  There  was  here,  also,  a  fmcture  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  by  which  its  lowest 
horn  was  wholly  detiiched,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  was 
broken  in  two  places  at  opposite  sides  of  its  ring.  The 
defence  was  that  she  had  fallen  accidentally  while  in  a 
state  of  drunkenness,  and  had  thus  produced  the  fatal 
injurieB.  The  man  was  acquitted,  the  legal  opinion  in 
favour  outweighing  the  medical  opinion  against  the 
theory  of  accident.  The  above  case  created  some 
discussion  at  the  time,  and  induced  Dr  Keiller  to  make 
aeverttl  experiments  h3  to  the  possibility  of  fracturing 
the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Tiie  following  are  his 
conclusions : — 

1.  That  ordinary  falls  oii  tho  liuman  larynx  are  apparent! 
not  capable  of  producing  fractureB  of  its  cartilage,  and  67« 
falls  from,  a  JieigkC  with  miperadded  force  [ippenr  to  be  nnlikelj' 

2.  Tbat  Kvere  preistire  applied  from  before  backwards,  so  as 
strongly  to  oompresB  tbe  la^^ii  seainat  the  vertebral  colnmn, 
or  vCffiml  hlmei  infiicied  over  the  iargnx,  by  7iieii7i3  of  a  Jieavy 
body,  are  suffiaient  to  eaase  fractures  of  the  Iniynx.  Fractlirea 
ao  priKluced,  however,  will  be  moat  discernible  on  the  vniemal 
(or  poaterior}  surface,   and  generally  in  or  near  the  mesial 

S.  Violent  eompreaion  applied  to  tlio  rides  of  the  larynx  (aa 
in  ordinaij  manual  ihroUlitig  or  lirangulatioit  by  grasping)  ia, 
oC  all  applied  forces,  the  moat  likely  to  produce  froctuiea  of  the 
also  of  tJie  thyroid  cartilage,  or  even  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  fractures  so  produced  ore  moat  percejitible,  as  well  as 
most  extensive,  on  the  atCemal  (or  anterior]  surface  of  the 
lo^nx. 

By  this  lateral  mode  of  applying  force,  the  hyoid  bouu  is  aho 
most  readily  biokon. 

4.  That  the  condition  of  the  larynx  in  rBgard  to  the  absence 
or  presence  of  oaaiQc  depoiit  materiallj  inftnences  ita  liability 
to  fracture  from  external  violence.  If  altogether  cartilagiuous, 
partial  alits  or  splittings  may  be  prodnced.  If  partially  oasi^ed, 
iracturea  may  be  produced  by  a  comparatively  moderate  degree 
of  applied  violence,  and  if  extensively  or  entirely  osaiued, 
extreme  violence  will  ganerally  bs  required  to  produce  lac^ivga^^ 
fracture. — Edinfmrgh  ifedica!  Journal,  \a&^-ift. 
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In  France  a  favourite  inode  of  committing  auicide  by 
suffocation  is  the  use  of  irrespirable  gases — caiboouo 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  Uko.  Collateral  circnm-^ 
stances  must  be  taken  into  oonsideration,  and  will  xaoxQ 
or  less  help  to  point  to  the  true  cause  of  death. 


HANGDTG,  STEANGLING,  AND  THROTTLING 


* 


Hanging, — Death  by  hanging  is  caused  by  the  morci 
6r  less  perfect  suspension  of  a  body  by  a  cord  applied, 
round  the  neck,  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  as  tha 
constricting  force. 

Strangling, — Death  due  to  pressure  made  on  the  neok. 
by  any  form  of  ligature  carried  circularly  round  the 
neck.  The  cord  in  hanging  is  as  a  rule  placed  more 
obliquely  than  in  strangulation. 

Throttling, — ^Death  due  to  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  fingers  on  the  throat. 

The  cause  and  nature  of  the  death  in  all  of  the  f  0003 
just  mentioned  are  in  general  the  same.  Pressure-  on 
the  trachea — thus  arresting  respiration — and  also  on 
the  important  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck,  results  in 
death,  which  may  be  brought  about  in  four  different 
ways : — 

1.  Cerebral  congestion,  or  apoplexy. 

2.  Congestion  of  the  lungs  and  heart^-apnoea  or  asphyzi« 

8.  Conibination  of  the  above — apoplexy  and  aspnyxia  or 

apnoea. 
4,  Neuro-paralysis — ^nervous  apoplexy. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relative  frequency 
of  each  form  of  death  i-^ 

Bemer.  Cmget, 

Apoplexy  .        .        .        .      $^  9 

Asphyxia  ....      6  14 

Mixed 68  62 

8$  85 
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Hanging. — Death  may  occur  in  aay  of  the  fonns 
ahove  stated.  SensibUitrr  is  soon  lost,  and  death  rapid. 
The  external  appearances  are  mora  or  less  thuse  de- 
Bcribed  under  death  from  suSbcation.  In  the  greater 
immber  of  eases,  the  ^e  hears  a  qiuet,  plaoi^  ex- 
pression, DO  turgidity  or  hvidity  being  noticeable.  The 
eyes  are  not*pf5trQded.  The  tongue  does  not  hang  out 
oTThe  mouth,  not  is  it  bittenby  the  teeth.  This 
accords  with  account  given  of  the  appearance  of  the 
face  of  the  murderer  Peace  hanged  at  Leeds. 

Turgeacence  of  the  male  and  female  genitals  is  said 
by  sOWMS)  take  place.  Casper  states  that  in  not  one 
of  the  many  cases  he  had  examined  of  persona  hanged 
has  he  ever  'found  an  erection  of  the  male  organ,'  and 
he  also  asserts  that  the  emission  of  semen  is  extremely 
rare.  Seminal  emissions  take  place  mors  frequently  in 
persons  who  have  been  shot,  and  also  in  those  who 
have  been  poisoned  by  irrespirable  gases  or  by  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  As  a  test  of  stranguKlion,  it  is  therelore 
worthless.  The  escape  of  urine  and  .fieces  may  occur. 
Tatdien,  however,  only  noticed  it  in  two  out  of  forty- 
one  eases  j  it  is  by  no  means  a  test  of  hanging,  as  it 
may  occur  after  death  if  the  body  be  shaken  in  a  cart, 
or  roughly  used  when  first  found.  A  fat  person  dying 
of  apoplexy  may  have  a  mark  round  the  neck  as  if 
strangled.  Injury  to  the  spinal  cord  due  to  fracture  or 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  is  rare  in  suicidal 
hanging.  Fracture  of  the  spinal  _  liggmm^  and  of  the 
hyoid  hone  is  also  rare.  BuTit  appears  that  consider- 
able damage  ia  done  to  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck  by 
the  present  judicial  mode  of  "Ganging  with  the  '  long 
drop.'  Knpture  of  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of 
the  carotid  arteries  sometimes  occurs.  Dr  Dyer,  in 
the  New  York  Medkal  Jouenal,  vol.  iii.,  1866,  has 
recorded  some  experiments  he  made  on  the  eyes  of  a 
man  and  some  dogs  killed  by  hanging.  He  found 
certain  tmisvorse  fissures  across  the  lena^  which  ha  ^ 
inclined  to  thint  arS"  charaoteilaut  lA  ft^  iswAa 
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/death.  Dr  E.  F.  Hutchmson  states  that  an  invariable 
/  sign  of  death  from  hanging  is  Jhejlowof  saliva  outjgf 
\  tlifi  mouth,  doton  the  chi%  (ind^^a^ST^amm^IJ^*^^. 
The  appearance  is  immistakeahle  and  invanabl^and 
could  not  occur  in  a  body  hung  up  after  deaths  the 
secretion  of  saliva  being  a  living  act  (Chevers).  Death 
from  hanging  may  take  place  although  the  toes  or 
other  parts  of  the  body  rest  on  the  ground.    Death 

(is  complete  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

Marks  of  the  Cord,  Fingers,  etc. — ^ThQjfljj^  of  the 
cord  is  nearly  always  present,  but  is  often  interrupted, 
sometimes  only  seen  on  one  side.  In  strangling,  the 
mark  is  low  down,  most  frequently  encircES^TOe  neck ; 
in  han^g,  the  mark  is  genewdly  aooV^  or  on  the 
thyroTcTcartilage,  and  carried  obliqt^ely  mwarda.  The 
mark  of  the  cord  may  be  of  a  dirty  y^owish-browii 
colour,  ai}d  when  cut  into,  feels  more  ofTess^^Sfuht  "trnd 
leathery.  In  general  appearance  it  is  not  unliE?the 
mark  left  by  mustard  plasters  or  blisters  applied  within 
a  short  time  of  death.  This  effect  is  probably  produced 
by  the  rubbing  off  of  the  epidermis,  and  subsequent 
drying  up  of  the  cutis  on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  other 
times  the  mark  may  be  of  a  dirty  reddish  or  bright-blue 
colour ;  or,  lastly,  there  may  be  little  or  no  mark  present, 
or  the  edggg  qgy  assume_a^Jiyi/1  red-CQloration.  being 
nothingmore  or  lessTEan  a  post-morteml^Siu  The 
marks  left  by  the  act  of  throttling  are  similar  to  those 
produced  by  hanging  and  strangulation,  only  differing 
in  form.  The  impression  of  the  figg^ra  is  upon  opposite 
sides  of  the  throat;  and  are  more  or  les3  separated, 
^eskii),  presents  at  times  flift  pgTnlrmftTifJi|^.^  flJJMMf '^ 
ance  just  described,  with  slight  ^cc^ymosiB  imdiawe 
patches.  The  impressions  left  by  the  nails  may  some* 
times  be  seen. 

May  the  mark  of  the  cord  be  produced  after  death  f 

I      On  this  point  Casper  says :   *  That  any  ligature  with 

'\  which  any  body  may  be  suspended  or  strangled,  not  only 
m^hin  a  few  hours,  but  even  days  after  death,  especially 
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/  if  the  body  be  forcibly  pulled  downwards,  rnay  produce 
I  a  mark  precUeli/  similar  to  thai  which  is  observed  in 
I  most  of  those  hanged  while  alive.'  And  the  same 
1  authority  also  adde  that  'the  mark  of  the  cord  is  a 
\    purely  cadaveric  phenomenon.' 

\  Suicide  or  Homicide? — ^The  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Iiistory  of  the 
I  case,  and  the  attendant  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  was  found.  Homicidal  hanging  ia  so  tare  as 
scarcely  to  require  notice,  and  it  also  pre-supposes  a 
considerable  amount  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the 
assailant  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Suicidal  hanging 
— a  favourite  mode  of  death  with  suicides — is  common 
enough.  Tho  absence  of  marks  of  injury  on  the  body 
found  suspended,  and  the  want  of  evidence  as  to  a 
previom  struggle  having  taken  place,  all  point  to 
auioido.  Thrgtthng.  as  never  juicidal ;  strangulation 
may  or  may  not  be  the  act  of  a  suicide,  but  the  evidence 
ia  in  favour  of  homicide.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  murderers  not  infrequently  suspend  their  victims 
after  death,  to  give  an  air  of  suicide  to  the  transactioD. 
The  presence  of  considerable  injury  about  the  neck 
nulitatea  greatly  against  the  possibihty  of  suicide,  la 
all  doubtful  cases,  therefore,  the  stomach  should  be 
examined  for  poison,  and  the  body  for  bruises,  which 
latter  may,  however,  he  inflicted  by  the  suicide  on  him- 
self in  his  struggles  before  death  ensues.  The  fact 
that  the  feet  are  found  in  contact  with  the  ground 
does  not  militate  against  the  probability  of  suicidal 
hanging ;  and  it  appears  that  in  India  the  nativaa 
seldom  hang  themselves  from  any  height,  and  a" 
most  frequently  found  with  their  feet  on  the  gtouncC 
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DROWJ^ING 

Death  by  drowning  occurs  when  the  breathing  is 
arrested  by  watery  or  semi-fluid  substances,  blood,  urine, 
or  the  muddy  semi-fluid  matter  found  in  cesspools  and 
marshes.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  whole  body  to  be 
submerged.  Death  may  result  if  the  face  alone  be 
immersed,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man  in  a  flt  of  drunken- 
ness bemg  drowned  in  the  water  contained  in  the  im- 
print of  a  horse's  hoof  left  in  the  mud. 
'.  In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  internal  organs 
identical  with  those  present  in  persons  who  have  died 
from  sufi'ocation  or  hanging,  water  is  found  in  the 
iungs  and  stomach.     Death  may  be  due  to^ 

a.  Apoplexy,  h.  Asphyxia,  c.  A  combination  of  the  two. 
d,  Neoro-paralysis. 

Death  from  pure  apoplexy  is  rare. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  restore  the  drowned  than  those 
dymg  from  mere  stoppage  of  air  from  entering  the 
lungs.  ^  Few  if  any  persons  recover  who  have  been 
submerged  four  minutes,  and  even  in  cases  where  this 
time  has  been  reached,  followed  by  recovery,  this 
result  is  probably  due  to  the  person  fainting^b^^ 
entering  the  water. 

In  death  from  drowning,  the  iunpre  are  distended 
and  overlap  the  heart,  and  have  a  peculiar  spongy  feel. 
They  also  contain  a  quantity  of  frothy  fluid,  which 
cannot  be  produced  in  the  dead  body,  as  it  is  the  result 
of  the  violent  eflbrts  made  by  the  individual  to  breathe 
in  the  act  of  dying.  This  frothy  condition  of  the  fluid 
in  the  lungs  is  an  important  sign  of  death  by  drowning, 
especially  if  the  fluid  correspond  with  that  in  which 
the  individual  is  said  to  have  perished.  It  is  just 
possible^  however,  that  the  person  may  have  been  first 
focated,  and  then  thrown  into  the  water,  froth  in 
the  trachea  being  found  in  those  suffocated;  but  in 
this  case  the  froth  is  small  in  quantity,  and  not  watery. 


'  The  hoih  in  the  drowned  is  like  that  made  with  soap 
in  water,  and  ia  not  Tiscid,  thus  differing  from  hron- 
chitic  exudatioii.  iPaLUP  111  the  stomach  ia  an  important 
indication  of  death^tOTn  drowning,  especially  if  the 
water  contained  in  the  stomach  can  be  shown  to  possess 
the  same  diameters  as  that  in  which  the  body  was 
found.  In  a  great  numher  of  cases  this,  howBTer, 
must  he  next  to  impossilile  ;  when  it  can  be  identified 
the  value  of  tliis  sign  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
water  does  not  enter  the  stomach  in  those  submerged 
after  death,  unless  putrefaction  be  far  advanced,  or  the 
body  has  lain  in  very  deep  water.  Casper  concluded 
that  a  person  had  been  drowned  by  finding  a  small 
quantity  of  mud  in  the  stomach  after  putrefaction  had 
set  in.  Water,  however,  may  he  absent  from  the  . 
stomach  if  the  person  fall  into  the  water  in  a  state  of  \ 
syncope,  and  it  may  ha  present  if  the  person  have  J 
taken  a  draught  tif  \yater  before  submersion.  .> 

The  effect  of  season  on  putrefaction  in  water  is  s) 
ill  the  following  Table  (Deveiyie) : — 


8  hours  prodni!FS  na  much  change  as  3-5  days 
!*      I,  .1  >i  4-3    >. 

1  days  ,,  ,,  15    ,1 


'el,  M^H 


e  ^tev 

mud  under  tnc  nails,  may  or  may  not  be  an  important 
sign,  for  sand  or  mud  may  collect  under  the  nails 
during  the  efforts  to  drag  the  body  from  the  water,  but 
weeds,  etc.,  grasped  in  the  hands  show  that  there  has 
been  a  struggle  and  poi3Slo"3eafh"from  drowning.  The 
.euHs  arueritia — goose  skin — present  generally  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  body,  and  not,  however,  peculiar 
to  death  from  drowning,  is  iiuportaut  as  a  sign  of  recent 
vitality.  The  face  of  those  who  have  been  drowned, 
and  then  quickly  removed  from  the  water,  is  pale,  and 
in  most  casea  not  swollon ;  the  eves  may  Qri&n.TTgAW& 
cloaed  ;1uid'  notTnffeqnently  loimi  H^Vfe  -oxCTafe  S^gt^  ^ 
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more  or  less  froth,  especially  when  death  is  due  to 
apnoea.  In  summer,  however,  after  two  or  three  days, 
and  longer  in  winter,  the  face  assumes  a  reddish  or 
bluish-red  coloration,  putrefStftion  taking  place  about 
the  Bea^  and  upper  extremities  earlier  than  in  other 
forms  of  death.  The  contraction  or  retraction  of  the 
penis  is  a  well-marked  sign  of  death  by  drowning,  ^d 
Gasper  asserts  that  he  has  'not  observed  anything 
similar  so  constantly  after  any  other  kind  of  death*' 
Ogston  states  that  he  has  met  with  two  cases  of  erection 
of  the  penis  in  the  drowned.  The  question  as  to  how 
long  a  body  may  remain  in  the  water  before  it  floats 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  without^ 
however,  arriving  at  any  very  definite  conclusion.  It 
may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  as  floating  depends 
to  some  extent  on  the  rapidity,ui  which  putrefaction 
supervenes  on  submersion,  bodies  float  earlier  m  summer 
than  in  winter,  in  salt  than  fresh  water,  clothed  than 
naked.     Females  and  children  float  more  readily  than 

(males.  A  body  from  various  causes  may  float  within  a 
few  hours  of  its  submersion,  iiii|ii  i  iiillj  IT  |||jjj|  \mmm\ 
drowned  be  a  f emaleTfat,  and  clothed*  ^!rhe  old  idea 
thlHKe  15ody"Srrpe^onlhf5W  water  during 

life  sinks,  but  that  a  dead  body  under  like  conditions 
floats,  is  a  fiction  now  exploded. 

Suicide  or  Homicide? — Homicide  by  drowning  is 
rare,  except  in    children.      Accidental   and  suicidal 
drowning   are  common    enough.       The  signs  to  be 
i   sought  for  in  the  drowned  are — 

1.  Absence  of  any  injury.  2.  Cutis  anserina  and  retracted 
penis.  8.  Water  and  mud  in  the  stomach.  4.  Froth  in  the 
air-passages.  5.  Distended  lungs.  6.  General  signs  of  death 
by  asphyxia. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  fact  of  the  hands 
being  tied  together,  or  to  the  feet,  does  not  militate 
against  suicide  by  drowning. 

If  wounds  and  other  injuries  be  found  on  the  body, 
^he  question  arisea  as  to  whetiiei  tha  in^uiies  wete 


I      Bufficient  ii 


lOJ^I 


Bufficient  in  themselves  to  cause  death,  aod  thea  a 
■whether  they  were  caused  during  life,  A  person 
jumping  from  a  height  into  the  water  may  sustain 
severe  injuries — dislocation  of  both  arms,  fracture  of 
the  skull  and  of  the  vertehrK,  or  even  lacerated  wounds 
of  more  or  less  severity.  The  absence  of  the  aigna 
proper  to  death  by  drowning,  coupled  with  the  presence 
of  external  injuries,  would  point  to  death  by  violence 
prior  to  immersion. 

The  following  considerations  may  aesist  in  forming 
an  opinion : — 

1,  FieviouB  history  of  puraon  fanod  ia  the  water,  J 

a.  Aaj  hiaUiry  ol  aniciiial  teadency.  ^M 

b.  Any  motive  thut  would  render  Buicide  probable.         ^M 

2.  Height  from  wMeli  the  person  fell,  ^| 

3.  Absence  Of  preasaoa  of  sigaa  of  J«ttth  by  drowning. 

4,  Absence  of  stakes  or  other  objects  in  tbe  water  that  might 

ha,ve  caused  injuries  to  any  one  falling  against  them. 

The  time  required  to  cause  death  by  drowning  ia  so 
short,  that  persona  seldom  recover  after  submersion  fot 
three  or  four  minutes ;  but  the  cessation  of  respiration 
is  no  guide  to  the  extinction  of  life,  and  an  attempt  at 
resuscitation  should  alwaya  be  made ;  for  if  the  respira- 
tion be  fairly  restored  the  heart  will  soon  act,  Ifay, 
more,  as  pointed  out  before  in  casea  of  so-called 
asphyxia,  the  heart  may  continue  to  act  for  several 
minutea  after  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  lunga  baa  beeu 
arrested,  and  in  judicial  hanging  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  can  be  felt  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  after  suspenaiou. 


1,  External. 

a.  In  Ike  SAin.— The 
is  hardly  over  absent,  c 
not,  however,  cbarocteriatic  of  drowning,  as  il 
in  other  forms  of  violent  deBtb,  and  aAeo  weav 
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life..  It  is  a  vital  act,  the  result  of  nervous  shock,  and  does  not 
depend  npon  the  temperature  of  the  water  for  its  production ; 
atul  it  points  to  recent  vitality. 

b.  The  Tongue, — 'The  tongue  is  just  as  often  found  behind 
the  jaws  2?Tetween  them '  {Casper). 

e.  The  Hainds  and  Feet, — The  hands  and  feet  acquire  a 
frreyish-blne  colour  when  the  body  has  lain  in  the  water  from 
tw^m  to  tweAQ'-fonr  hours.  The  skin  also  becomes  corrugated 
in  longitudinal  folds.  The  greyish-blue  condition  of  the  hand 
is  known  as  the  'cholera  hand.'  The  nails  may  contain 
particles  of  sand  and  weeds.  '  No  corrugation  or  discoloration 
of  the  skin  of  the  hands  or  feet  is  ever  observed  on  the  body  of 
any  one  drowned,  who  has  been  taken  out  of  the  .water  within 
half-an-hour,  within  two,  six,  or  even  eight  hours*  {Casper), 
The  same  authority  states  he  has  produced  these  effecta  by 
laying  the  hands  after  death  in  water,  or  wrapping  them  in 
cloths  kept  constantly  wet  for  a  few  days. 

d.  The  Oenitals. — Contraction  of  the  penis  is  an  almost  eon- 
st^nt  symptom,  and  Casper  has  *  not  observed  anything  similar 
so  constantly  after  any  other  kind  of  death.  It  is  due, 
probably,  to  the  same  cause  as  the  eiUis  anserina,  which  Brett* 
ner  attributes  to  '  bundles  of  unstripped  muscular  fibres  Ijring 
in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  true  son,  surround  the  sebaceoua 
glands,  and  force  them  forwards  by  their  contraction,  thus 
making  the  ctUis  anserifia.  Precisely  similar  unstripped  muscles 
are  found  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  penis ;  they 
run  principally  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  member,  but 
very  often  large  bundles  run  across  it.'  The  action  of  cold  and 
fright  is  to  induce  contraction  of  these  cutaneous  muscles,  with 
a  resulting  contraction  of  the  penis. 

2.  Internal. 

a.  The  Brain, — Cerebral  hypgjieinia  is  rnost  rare  in  the 
drowned,  but  cerebral  hypostasis  is  not  infrequently  mistaken 
for  it.  ■-— ^~-™-*-^. 

d.  The  Trachea, — ^The  mucous  q^mbrane  of  the  trachea  and 
larynx  is  always  more  or  less  injected,  and  is  of  a  cijyjAbax-red, 
wMch  must  not  be  mistakenlbr  the  dirty  brownish-red  colonr, 
the  result  of  putrefaction.  A  whita^frodt.  but  seldom  bloody, 
is  also  found  m  varying  quantity  in  thelrachea,  and  is  a  most 
important  sign  of  vital  reaction,  but  its  diagnostic  value  is 
destroyed  by  putrefaction.  Sometimes  a  portion  of  the  QODifillts 
of  tlie  stomach  may  be  found  in  the  trachea.  When  thisoccus 
it  is  due  to  the  act  of  coughing,  induced  by  the  admission  of 
water  into  the  lungs.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  forced 
^to  the  month,  and  then  drawn  into  the  lungs  during  the  nex:t 
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mapiration.     This  indicates  thut  the  perEOQ  entered 
during  lifo.     In  cnsea  where  death  has  taken  place  t 
from  mncope  little  or  no  froth  may  he  foand  in  the  trachea. 

e.  The  iimjs. — The  lungs  are  completely  distended,  elmost 
entirely  overlapping  the  heait,  and  pressing  dlBimo  the  ribs. 
Tbej  are  spongy  to  ths  teol,  and  when  cut  into,  a  considerable 
quantity  onUhwly  froth  BBOapes,  The  froth  found  in  the  langa 
is  the  resnit  of  the  powerfnl  attempts  to  breathe,  and  cannot  be 

Erodnced  by  artificial  means.  It  adheres  not  to  the  sides  of  the 
roncbial  tubes,  aa  doea  the  wmdation  of  bronchitis  or  pnen- 
The  distension  of  the  Innga  is  due  part);  to  an  actual 
ria,  partly  to  inhaled  fiuid,  and  partly  to  hypenemia. 
7^  Hfp-rj  r,«ii.  Qrtai  Vtssela. — As  is  common  to  other 
forms  of  asphyxia,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  empty,  the  right,  on  the  contrary,  is  engorged.  This 
condition  of  the  licort  is,  therefore,  cot  a  diagnostic  sign  of 
drowning,  and  is  absent  in  the  drowned  when  death  takes  pUu 
by  nenro- paralysis  ;  in  fact,  in  some  cases  of  nndouhted  drown- 
ing both  sides  hare  been  foiinii  empty,  probably,  however,  the 
result  of  putrefaction  lOgston).  The  same  may  bo  said  of  the 
nccompanying  congestion  of  the  pitlmonaiy  artery. 

e.  i'ht  Blood. — Aa  is  common  in  all  forms  of  death  where 
respiration  has  been  arrested,  the  blood  is  found  to  be  remarkably 
^uid,  itnd  of  a  eherry-jnice  colour,  M,  Faure  in  his  monogiaph. 
on  Bsphyxia  statoa  inat  ne  has  fonnd  large  and  firm  clota  in  the 
right  Bids  of  tlie  heart  in  the  drowned  who  have  not  remained 
long  under  wator. 

/.  The  Stomach. — Casper  consitlcrs  that  the  presence  of  fluid 
in  the  Btomacn,  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  body  is 
found,  is  '  an  imfragahh  pro^  of  thu  actual  occtirrcnee  of  dialh 
from  drowning, '  and  that  the  swallowing  of  it  must  have  been 
&  vital  act  of  the  individual  dying  in  the  water. 

JV.5. — Pntrefaction  in  the  drowned  in  most  eases  commences 
in  the  npper  part  of  the  body,  and  exteu<1s  downwards.  Ths 
face,  head,  and  neck  are  first  attacked.  This  ia  the  reverse  of 
putrefaction  in  air. 

Hesloration  of  the  Drotpnei!, — Several  methods  for 
the  restoration  of  the  drowned  have  been  proposed, 
those  by  Marehall  Hall  and  Silvester  being  the  best 
known.  More  recently,  Dr  Benjamin  Howard  has  pro- 
poBed  a  new  plan,  called  by  him  the  'direct  method.' 
A  detailed  acconnt  of  the  varioua  methods  fs  gi?en  in 
the  Medical  Examiner  for  August  1877.  The  mode  of 
procedure  recommended  by  Dt  Ilo^axi'^a  aaWio'sa'. — 
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The  clothes  are  rapidly  removed  and  rolled  up  into  the 
form  of  a  bolster ;  the  patient  is  then  turned  on  his 
face,  with  the  bolster  under  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the 
head  being  the  most  dependent  part.  The  object  is  to 
allow  all  fluid  to  escape  from  the  mouth  and  throat. 
This  is  more  effectually  accomplished  by  the  operator 
placing  both  hands  upon  the  back  of  the  patient  im* 
mediately  above  the  bolster,  and  forcibly  compressing 
the  stomach  and  lower  part  of  the  chest  against  the 
bolster  for  a  few  seconds  two  or  three  times,  with  very 
short  intervals.  He  now  quickly  turns  the  patient  on 
his  back,  the  bolster  beneath  it  again  making  the 
epigastrium  and  anterior  margins  of  the  costal  cartil* 
ages  the  highest  point  of  the  body,  the  shoulders  and 
occiput  barely  resting  on  the  ground.  The  operator 
now  seizes  the  patient's  wrists,  and  having  secured  the 
utmost  possible  extension  with  them  crossed  behind  the 
patient's  head,  pins  them  to  the  ground  with  his  left 
hand,  so  as  to  maintain  the  required  extension.  With 
the  right  thumb  and  forefinger,  armed  with  the  comer  of 
a  dry  pocket-handkerchief,  he  withdraws  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  holding  it  out  at  the  extreme  right  comer  of 
the  mouth  In  this  position,  two-thirds  of  the  entrance 
to  the  mouth  is  quite  free,  and  the  tongue  is  immov- 
ably fixed  forward.  The  epiglotis,  by  this  backward 
curvature  of  the  neck,  is  precluded  from  pressure  and 
partial  closure  from  the  undue  flexion  of  the  neck  so 
frequently  observed.  The  free  margins  of  the  costal 
cartilages  are  as  prominent  as  they  can  be  made,  and 
there  is  a  degree  of  fixed  thoracic  expansion  not  obtain- 
able in  any  other  manner.  The  epigastrium  being 
the  highest  point,  the  abdominal  viscera,  instead  of  em* 
barrassing  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  tend  to 
gravitate  away  from  it.  Having  given,  the  wrists  and 
tongue  into  the  care  of  an  assistant,  the  operator  now 
stands  astride  the  patient's  hips,  resting  the  ball  of  each 
thumb  upon  the  corresponding  costo-xyphoid  ligamentSi 
the  hngera  falling  naturally  into  the  lower  intercostal 
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'       jmaeea.      Now.  rfistintr  liis  rIViowb  acninfit  his  sitlfia.  and 


spaees,  Kow,  resting  his  elbows  against  his  sides,  and 
using  hia  knees  as  a  pivot,  he  tbiowB  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  alowly  and  steadily  forward  until  his 
mouth  nearly  touches  the  mouth  of  the  patient,  and 
while  he  might  slowly  count — one — two — three ;  then 
suddenly,  by  a  final  push,  he  springs  hack  to  his  original 
erect  posture  on  his  feet^  remains  there  while  he  might 
slowly  count — one — two — three  j  then  repeats,  and 
BO  on  about  eight  or  ten  times  a  minute.  As  soon  as 
respiration  is  sufBciently  restored,  the  patient  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot  bath,  then  well  dried,  and  placed  in 
blankets,  and  given  hot  coffee  or  tea  to  drink. 


STARVATION 


Death  from  starvation  comes  in  as  an  item  in  the  il^ 
treatment  of  children,  and  it  has  also  been  known  as  a 
form,  of  suicide,  chiefly  among  lunatics.  The  question 
of  death  from  starvation  may  be  raised  in  a  case  of 
infanticide  by  omission.  Little  is  known  for  certain  as 
to  the  length  of  time  required  to  cause  death  by  starva- 
tion, hut  it  is  certain  that  life  may  be  prolonged  for 
some  time  without  food,  if  water  be  allowed.  In  a 
case  recorded  in  the  Lancet,  a  man  who  had  been  shut 
up  in  a  coal  mine  for  twenty-three  days  with  only  a 
little  dirty  water  to  drink,  lived  three  days  after  his 
liberation,  and  then  died  of  exliaustion.  The  aymptomB, 
only  important  for  examination  purposes,  arc,  paijiaJn 
the  abdomen,  relieved  by  pressure,  intense  thirst,  re^ 
nesB  of  the  eyes,  increasing  emaciation,  duaky  drj  skin, 
exhaustion,  and  ultimately  delirjiim  ending  inffealb. 

TEe  morbid  appearances  are  extreme  ana;mia  and 
emaciation,  together  with  remarkable  attenua'tion  of  the 
coats  of  the  intestines.  The  ejea-a^-ied  and  open. 
This  appearance  is  not  common  in  death  from  other 
causes.     The  tongue  and  throat aK  ir3,'i'qen.\o'i»'S*,-i. 
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and  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  contracted  and 
empty;  tEIs  last  mark  haS't)een  repeatedly  noticed 
{Beeh). 

Diagnosis, — ^The  absence  of  any  other  cause  for 
death,  cancer  of  the  stomach,  stricture  of  the  oeso* 
phagus,  etc.,  and  the  previous  history  of  the  case,  will 
assist  in  forming  an  opinion,  care  being  taken  not  to 
confound  the  results  of  wasting  disease  with  those  due 
to  starvation. 

Legal  relations, — Although  rare  as  an  act  of  homi- 
cide, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  does  not 
require  the  absolute  deprivation  of  food  to  be  proved, 
but  only  that  the  necessary  quantity  and  quality  of 
food  has  been  withheld ;  but  malice  at  the  same  time 
must  be  proved.  In  cases  of  infanticide  by  starvation, 
the  mother  and  not  the  father  is  responsible  for  the 
proper  feeding  of  the  child;  but  in  the  case  of  an. 
'  apprentice  the  master  and  not  his  wife  is  bound'  to 
supply  proper  food  to  such  apprentice. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Post-mortem  Appearances  of 

Death  by  Starvation, 

1.  In  tTie  body  generally, — Marked  general  eo^iation  of  the 
body.  The  skin  is  dry  and  shrivelled,  sometimel'  more  or  less 
covered  witti^nhealthy-looking  pimples,  the  mqgfi^  soft^ 
reduced  in  size,  and  free  from  fat.  A  peculiar  foetid  acnaodoor 
is  given  oflf  from  the  body. 

2.  In  tJie  solid  viscera  of  tJie  Thorax  and  Abdomen, — ^The 
liver  is  small,  the  gall,  hladder  puffed  with  bile,  and  the  lifimt 
s^d  kidneys  deprived*  of  any  surrounding  fat.  All  the  intemal 
organ^re  shrivelled  and  bloodless.  ^^    .. 

8»  In  the  Stg^pnach  and  Intestines, — The  stomach  in  some  oases 
is  c^uite  healtEy,  but  more  or  less  stained  with  bile ;  in  others 
it  IS  found  collapsed,  contracted,  empty,  and  the  mncoTia 
membrane  more  or  loss  ulcerated.  The  intestines  are  thin, 
contracted,  empty,  and  so  shrunken  that  the  canal  is  almost 
obliterated.  Ascording  to  the  late  Dr  Duncan,  the  intestines 
are  frequently  found  inflamed  and  ulcerated. 


DEATU  FKOM  COLD 


DEATH  JEOM  COLD 


TMs  form  of  death  is  rare  in  England,  but 
common  in  countries  wliore  tho  winters  aro  severe. 
Anything  that  depresses  the  vital  powers  renders  the 
individual  more  or  less  amenable  to  coldj  such,  for 
instance,  as  drunkenness,  previous  illness,  or  deiiciency 
in  the  amount  of  food.  The  following  pod-mortem 
appearances  are  given  by  Ogston,  who  holds  that  they 
point,  in  tho  absence  of  any  other  obvious  cause  of 
death,  '  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  with  high 
probability,'  to  death  caused  by  cold  ; — 

1.  An  fLrterial  liua  of  tbs  Tilnod  generally,  B:tct  ._   

in  miisa  mthmDn'ti^S^  ;  the  proaenco  of  tliis  uoloration  e 
having  been  noted  in  two  instances, 

2.  An  unuBual  .a;'7y"g\Ifttiii]ii  n^  ^J™^,  as  in  Quolinnli;  and 
Cappel's  cases,  on  boittaides  of  tie  heart,  aud  ia  the  larger 
blDoii-veBsela  of  the  chest,  arterial  and  vcnoua. 

S.  Pallor  of  the  general  surface  of  the  body,  and  a 
the  vilcert  IMBatliirgely  supplied  with  blood.    The  oi 
tions  to  this  were  moderata  congestion  of  the  braiti  u 
casea,  and  of  the  liver  in  seven  of  them. 

i.  Irregular  eixi  diffused  dusky -red  piitcliea  on  limited  n 
tions  ortKfl  (alerior  of  tho  TJodies,  BitCflttOIWed  in  non-deiienr' 
psrtH,  theao  patches  oontmating  forcihly  with  the  pallt 
skin  and  general  surface. 

These  signs  are  not  so  well  marked  In  childttn  ai  ,_ 
adults.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  considered  that  the  effect 
of  cold  is  to  desbojjhe  principle  of  vitality  equally  in 
every  part,  and'tliat  it'croes"'n5rexcIirS(V£iiy  disturb  the 
functions  of  any  particular  organ.  The  fuut  of  a  body 
found  frozen  is  no  proof  that  death  has  been  hrouglil 
about  by  cold. 

Dlixgnoaie. — The  general  appearouce  of  the  deceased 
aud  the  ubgfiaa»«£  imy:  olUot-wuse  of  death,  togethq 
with  the  appearances  just  mentioued,  will  assist   f 
forming  on  opinion  on  this  diflicult  subject.    The  b 
Jics  as  if  in  a  deep  and  calm  sloop,  without  any  extern 
appearance  to  guide  ua  as  to  the  tauaa  oi  is'a.'Jii,  t 
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perhaps  a  swelling  of  the  extremities,  which  has  come 
on  prior  to  death.  If  a  body  he  found  buried  in  snow, 
and  putrefaction  present,  death  did  not  in  all  prob* 
ability  take  place  from  cold,  provided  that  the  cold 
has  been  severe  and  continuous.  Death  from  cold  is 
generally  accidental,  except  in  newly-born  children, 
when  it  may  be  either  accidental  or  homicidal,  accord^ 
ing  to  circumstances. 


DEATH  BY  LIGHTNING  ^ 

Death  is  not  always  immediate.  Sometimes  the 
clothes  have  been  torn  off  the  body  with  scarcely  any 
personal  injury.  Steel  articles  worn  about  the  person 
may  become  magnetic.  Wounds  on  the  body  some* 
times  appear  in  the  form  of  punctiii;g(],  ^fff^yjdfl^  at  others 
as  lacerated  wounds,^.  Not  inSfrequently  those  killed  by 
lightning  ^arelound  in  the  same  position  Hf^t  tiiey 
occupied  during  life.  The  question  may  be  raised  as  to 
whether  the  deceased  died  by  lightning  or  by  violence. 
The  presence  of  a  storm  at  the  time  when  the  death 
is  stated  to  have  occurred,  and  other  attendant  cir* 
cumstances,  will  in  most  cases  point  to  the  true  cause 
of  death. 


SUICIDE 

In  medico-legal  inquiries,  it  not  infrequently  becomes 
a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  decide  whether 
the  death  of  a  person  found  under  peculiar  circmn* 
stances  was  brought  about  by  accident,  suicide,  oi  by 
the  hand  of  a  third  party.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
infallible  rules  to  be  laid  down  on  this  subject ;  and 
Gasper  sagaciously  remarks  that  'the  exercise  of  a 
sound  judgment,  which  is  of  far  more  value  in  medico* 
Jegal  matters  than  all  the  subtleties  of  the  andenfe 
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a  ffyrsnitiB,  must  be  our  guide,'  But  in  order  to 
attract  the  attention  to  some  important  matters  in  the 
inquiry,  a  few  points  worthy  of  notice  will  be  placed 
in  a  tabular  form : — 

1,  Has  the  deceaami  made  any  wofj^afammi,   or  left  otiy 

wrilltn deelaraium  qf  kU inUnl-irm io^litmit  suicide t 

2.  Bas  Ihere  bun  any  viarktd  peculiarity  in  the  og^^jict  and 

manner  of  the  deceased  Co  jmnt  io  any  mental  derange^ 

IS  lindtr  whieh  the  dead  body  leai  found, 
a  room,  vnta  the  door  locked  on  the  imide  t 
',  Poaitioh  of  the  hand  with  regard  to  the  vitapon  alUj 

Co  havt  been  iised. 
C  If  weapon,  be  found  frmJy  ffrotped  in  the  hand,  prob- 
ability u  in  favour  nf  BUioide,  aa  weapona  placed 
171  Che  hand  after  death  to  simiilaU  ndeide  can  be 
removed  with  ease,  even  when  the  rigor  mortis  is 
present. 
4.  Nature  aiid  character  qfthe  wounds  found  on  the  lody. 

On  micides,  iacised  and  pnactared  wonnda  ore  gener- 
ally found — seldom  luceral^d  wounds,  nnless  a  jomp 
from  a  height  hure  been  tlie  means  adopted  to  cause 

B.  Evidenee  Co  be  derived  from  a  medico-legal  examiTuUion  of 
the  bed^.'  ■  -  ■ 

a.  Do  the  wounds  correspond  with  the  weapon  alleged  to 

haiie  been  used  ! 

b,  Ezaminaiion  of  stomach  for  poison. 

Why  f    Fer$on3  may  hart  been  poisoned  first,  e 
then  evi  about  the  body  after  death, 

e.  Direction  and  course  of  wound. 

d,.  Wert  (he  wounds  inflicted  during  life  1 
With  regard  to  the  legal  relations  of  suicide,  an 
attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  not,  within  the  meaning 
of  B6C.  15  of  24  and  25  Vict.,  o,  100,  an  attempt  to 
commit  murder,  but  it  still  remains  a  common  law  mis- 
demeanour, triable  at  quarter  aeaaions  (R.  v,  Burgete). 
If  two  persons  mutually  agree  to  commit  suicide  by 
poison  or  other  means,  and  one  survive,  the  survivor 
ia  guOty  of  murder  {R.  v,  Dyson,  R.  4  R,  633).  Also, 
if'any  one,  in  attempting  to  commit  suicide,  cause  the 
death  of  another,  he  himself  recovering,  he  ehall  ba 
guilty  of  manslaughter  (R.  v.  GcifliercoUV    "Vo.taa^'A. 
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the  English  insurance  offices,  suicide  is  held  to  invalidate 
a  policy,  but  in  most  cases  where  insanity  is  proved, 
the  amount  of  the  policy  is  paid,  as  in  the  case  of 
Schwabe  v.  Clift  Suicides  are  deprived  of  the  rites  of 
Christian  buri^  (4  Gfeo,  iv.y-e,  62,  a.  i),  and  their  bodies 
used  to  be  buried  where  four  roads  met,  with  a  stake 
driven  through  the  coffin  lid,  but  a  more  recent  Act 
now  allows  the  bodies  of  suicides  to  be  buried  in 
churchyards,  but  without  any  religious  ceremony. 


OFFENCES  AGAINST  CHASTITY 

Rapb 

According  to  the  statute  24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  100,  s. 
1 48,  rape  in  Jg^gl^d  is  defined  as  the  '  earned  knowledge 
[  of  a  woman  against  her  wilV  In  Scotland  rape  is  held 
to  be  *  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  forcibly  and 
against  her  will,  or  of  a  girl  below  ttodiie  years  of 
age,  whether  by  force  or  not'  {Hume  i,  SOS),  The 
law  in  England  with  regard  to  the  carnal  knowledge 
of  children  is  given  on  a  succeeding  page.  To  con- 
stitute the  offence  of  rape,  there  must  be  p&ift^ation^ 
but  proof  of  the  actual  emission  of  seed  is  not  now 
necessary.  Before,  the  statute  9  G.  4,  c.  31,  s.  18, 
it  was  also  necessary  to  prove  emission,  which  might 
be  proved  either  positively  by  the  evidence  of  the 
woman  that  she  felt  it,  or  it  might  be  presumed  from 
circumstances,  as,  for  .instance,  that  the  defendant, 
after  having  connection  with  the  prosecutrix,  arosei 
from  her  voluntarily  without  being  interrupted  in 
the  act.  The  slightest  penetration  of  the  male  organ 
within  the  vulva  will  be  sufficient,  and  the  hymen;. 
need  not  be  ruptured  (R,  v.  Russen,  1  East  P,  C.j  4^8^ 
439),  The  resistance  of  the  woman  must  be  to  the' 
utmost  of  her  power;  if,  however,  the  woman  yield 
through  fear  or  duresse,  it  is  stiU  rape,  but  of  comae. 


much  will  depend  upon  the  previous  character  c 
woman,  and  her  conduct  subsequent  to  the  alleged  out- 
rage. The  party  ravished  is  a  competent  witness  to 
prove  this  and  every  othoj'  por6  of  the  case;  but  the 
credibility  of  her  testimony  muat  be  left  to  the  jury. 
The  defendant  may  produce  evidence  of  the  woman's 
notoriously  bad  character  for  want  of  chastity  or 
common  decency,  or  that  she  had  before  been  con- 
nected with  the  prisonei'  himself ;  but  he  cannot  give 
evidence  of  any  other  particular  facta  to  impeach  hei- 
chastity  (Ji.  v.  Bodgso/i,  S.  ^  R.  311).  She  may  be 
asked  if  she  has  had  connection  with  other  men,  but 
she  need  not  answer  (fl.  v,  Coekeroft,  11  Cox,  ^10,  per 
Willed,  J).  If  she  deny  connection  with  the  men 
named  to  her,  thev  cannot  he  called  to  contradict  her 
(fl.  V.  Holmes,  L.R  1  CO.  R.  S34).  A  rape,  accord- 
ing to  Scotch  law,  may  be  committed  on  a  common 
strumpet ;  apd  in  England  the  law  goes  even  further, 
and  admits  Uie  poaaibihty  of  rape  on  the  concubine  of 
the  ravisher  (i  Sale,  7S9),  'although  such  circum- 
stances should  certainly  operate  strongly  with  the  jury 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  fact  that  connection  was 
had  with  the  woman  against  her  wilL'  Carnal  know- 
ledge of  a  woman  by  fraud,  which  induces  her  to 
suppose  it  is  her  husband,  does  not  amount  to  a  rape 
(R.  V.  BarroiB,  1  CO.  156),  but  the  party  may  be 
indicted  for  an  assault.  This  is  also  the  law  in  Scot- 
land {Will  Fraser,  H.C.,  June  SI,  18^7;  Arh  280). 
But  if  a  man  get  into  bed  with  a  woman  while  she  is 
asleep,  and  he  know  she  ia  asleep,  and  he  have  con- 
nection with  her  while  in  that  state,  he  is  guilty  of 
tape  {R.  V.  Mayers,  12  Cox,  311,  per  Lush,  J).  The 
offence  of  rape  is  not  triable  at  quarter  sessions. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  rape,  there  must  be  some 
evidence  that  the  act  was  without  the  consent  of  the 
woman,  even  when  she  ia  an  idiot.  In  such  a  case, 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of  force  having  been 
used  to  the  woman,  and  the  only  cTiAc-Qcft  qI  'Oa's  cjaa.- 
H 
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nection  was  the  prisoner's  own  admission,  coupled  with 
the  statement  that  it  was  done  with  her  consent,  the 
Court  held  that  there  was  no  evidence  for  the  jury 
(R.  V.  Fletcher,  L,R,  1  G,G.  R.  89).  In  another  case, 
where  the  prisoner  was  caught  in  ih&  act  hy  the  father 
of  an  idiot  girl,  the  learned  judge  told  the  jury  that  if 
the  prisoner  had  connection  with  the  prosecutrix  by 
force,  and  if  she  was  in  such  an  idiotic  state  that  she 
did  not  know  what  the  prisoner  was  doing,  and  if  the 
prisoner  was  aware  of  her  being  in  that  state,  they 
might  find  him  guilty  of  rape.  But  if,  &om  animal 
instinct,  she  yielded  to  the  prisoner  without  resistance, 
or  if  the  prisoner,  from  her  state  and  condition,  had 
reason  to  believe  she  was  consenting,  they  ought  to 
acquit  him.  The  jury  found  that  he  was  guilty  of 
an  attempt  at  rape  (R,  v.  Barratt,  L,R.  2  C.O.  81). 
Where  the  prosecutrix,  an  apparent  idiot,  proved  that 
the  prisoner  had  had  connection  with  her,  but  it  ap- 
peared from  her  examination  that  although  she  knew 
he  was  doing  wrong,  she  made  no  resistance,  and  the 
prisoner,  on  being  apprehended  and  charged  with  com- 
mitting  a  rape  upon  the  prosecutrix  '  against  her  will,' 
said  *  yes,  I  did,  and  Fm  very  sorry  for  it,'  it  was  held 
that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  of  a  rape  (i?. 
V.  Pressy,  10  Cox  635).  In  Scotland,  in  the  case  of 
Hugh  M^l^amara  (H.C.  July  24,  1848,  Ark  621), 
where  the  woman  was  only  one  degree  removed  from 
idiocy,  it  was  laid  down  that  if  *  she  had  shown  any 
physical  resistance,  to  however  small  an  extent,  the 
offence  would  be  complete,  in  consequence  of  her 
inability  to  give  a  mental  consent.'  In  the  case  also 
of  a  quack  doctor  who,  under  the  pretext  of  performing 
a  surgical  operation  on  a  young  girl  of  nineteen  years 
of  age,  had  connection  with  her,  she  at  the  time  re- 
sisting, but  believing  that  she  was  undergoing  an 
operation,  it  was  held,  on  appeal,  that  he  was  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  rape,  and  the  former  conviction  confirmed 
(M  y.  Battery,  CC). 


In  England  carnally  abusing  ohUdren  under  ten  years 
of  age  conatitutes  a  felony ;  above  ten  and  under 
twelve,  a  miademeanoui.  Under  tbe  age  of  ten  years  the 
evidence  is  tbe  same  aa  in  rape,  witb  tbe  exception, 
bowever,  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  tbe  act  was  done 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  female  (R.  v.  Beale, 
L.R.  1  G.G.R.  10).  The  child  may  be  a  witness  if  she 
understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  She  must  be  proved 
to  be  under  ten  years  of  age  {R.  v.  Wedge,  5  C.  ^'  P. 
298)  {R.  V.  Weaver,  L.R.  3  0.0.  R.  85).  Between 
tbe  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  it  will  be  no  defence  to  say 
that  the  girl  consented  {R.  v.  Neale,  1  Den.  S6 ;  1  0. 
^  K,  Syi).  Above  twelve  years  of  age,  caitsent  does 
away  with  any  legal  offence.  If  tbe  proof  of  rape  be 
wanting  tbe  prisoner  may  be  found  guilty  of  a  common 
aaaanlt.  A  boy  under  the  age  of  fourteen  in  England 
is  presumed  by  law  incapable  of  committing  a  rape 
{R.  V,  Groomhridge,  7  C.  ^  P.  BBS),  nor  is  evidence 
admissible  ^inst  him  to  show  that  in  fact  he  has 
attained  tbe  full  state  of  puberty,  and  was  capable  of 
committing  tbe  crime  (R.  v.  Philips,  S  C.  ^  P.  7S8). 
In  Scotland  there  is  no  aucb  provision,  and  a  boy 
thirteen  and  a-balf  years  ol  age  was  committed  for  rape 
(Rob.  Fulton,  jnn.,  Ayr,  iSept.  30,  184.1).  It  is  a 
i[i*e8tion  of  proof,  not  of  theory. 

Tbe  crime  of  rape  appears  to  be  most  frequently  per-  • 
petrated  against  children,  probably  due  to  the  popular  ' 
idea  that  an  attack  of  gonorrbtea  may  be  cured  by  con-  ' 
nection  being  had  with  a  virgin  or  healthy  female. 
The  following  table  from  Casper  gives  tbe  result  of  Ms 
examination  of  one  hundred  awl  thiiiy-gix  cases  of 
rape : — 

From  2i  (!)  to  12  years  oIJ   . 


U 


20      ^^m 
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In  the  examination  of  a  case  of  alleged  rape,  sevei 
points  of  interest  will  have  to  be  considered,  which,  f  01 
the  sake  of  convenience,  will  be  placed  in  a  tabular 
form. 

1.  An  Examination  of  the  Parts  of  Oeneraiion, 

a.  Inflammatory  redness  and  abrasion  of  the  parts.  -9^. 
b,  A  muco-purulent  secretion,  c.  Hemorrhage  or  j.'r 
dried  blood  about  the  genital  organs,  d,  Destmo- 
tion  of  the  hymen,  e.  Dilatation  of  the  yagina. 
/.  General  signs  of  rape. 

2.  An  Examination  of  tTte  Body  and  Limhs  of  the  Female. 

3.  Examination  of  the  Linen  worn  by  the  Female  and  the 
Male  for — 

a,  Marks  of  semen,     b.  Marks  of  blood,    c  Marks  of 
other  discharges,  gonorrhoea,  etc. 

1.  An  Examination  of  the  Parts  of  Oeneraiion, 

a.  More  or  less  inflammatory  redness  and  afirasion  of 
the  mucous  memKfaiferiining  'tKe  parts,  whidTls' never 
absent  in  children,  and  may  last  for  some  weeks.  *  lu 
adults,  virgins  up  to  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  crime,  this  appearance  is  either  not  found  at  all, 
or  only  faint  traces  of  it.  In  those  previously  deflowered 
it  is  never  observed.'  In  the  case  of  young  children 
the  genitals  may  be  so  injured  as  to  cause  death  in  ^ 
few  hours.  The  parts  may  therefore  present  all  varieties 
of  injury,  from  slight  bruising  and  redness  to  the  most 
fearful  lacerations. 

Caution. — Inflammatory  irritation  due  to  catarrh  may 
occur,  and  be  apt  to  mislead. 

h,  A  muco-pund^i^  ^p^Q^pMnn^  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane linmg  tEevaginaToF  a  greenish-yeUow  coloiur, 
more  or  less  viscid,  and  soiling  the  linen  of  the  mj^ 
This  secretion,  in  colour  and  consistence,  cannot  be  oia- 
tinguished  from  that  the  result  of  gonorrhoea.  The 
usual  period  of  incubation  of  gonorrhoea  is  from  three 
to  eight  days ;  among  young  girls,  however,  this  period 
may  be  shortened.  The  incubatory  stage  of  simple 
chancre  is  from  three  to  five  days  {Diday) ;  that  of  hard 


Ichancre  somewhat  longer,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenl 

Enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glani' 
Baistence  of  the  discharge  after  the  use  of  simple  trt 
Iment  will  tend  greatly  to  confirm  the  sospicion  of 
I  venereal  disease.  The  genital  organs  of  the  male  may 
■  bave  to  be  examined  as  to  the  presence  of  gonoirhcea 
1 01  Bjpbilia.  Syringing  the  urethra  may  remove  for  a 
I  time  the  gonorrhreal  discharge ;  care  must  therefore  be 
I  taken  in  forming  an  opinion. 

Caution. — Unhealthy  children,  aiid  those  recovering 
I  from  some  debilitating  diseases — fever,  etc, — may  suffer 
I  from  purulent  dischai^es  from  the  vagina.  Small  ulcers 
1  may  also  be  present,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  syphilitic 

1^  (PereivaVs  Medical  Ethics).  j 

nm-rhaga  or  Dried  Blood  about  the  Oenifim 
I    Organs,  M 

1.  Frequently  absent  in  young  children. 

2.  Always  found  in  adults,  virgins  at  the  time  the 
rape  was  committed,  when  the  vessels  of  the  hymen  are 
raptured. 

d.  Destruction  of  the  Hi/men. — Most  frequently,  and 
especially  in  young  girls,  one  or  more  lacerati 

^pBuomaybe  seen.  These  lacerations  must  be  lool 
for  within  five  or  six  days  of  the  alleged  rape,  as  tl 
soon  heal  up,  and  then  no  certain  opinion  can  be  gii 
as  to  the  date  of  their  infliction.  Tbey  may  also 
produced  by  any  foreign  body  to  auhstaiiLiate  a  cbai 
of  rape. 

e.  Dilatatimi  of  the  Vagina.- — This  condition  may 
be  produced  by  the  passage  of  hard  bodies  in  order  to 
substantiate  a  false  obaige  of  rape.  Casper  once 
examined  a  girl,  only  ten  years  of  age,  whose  mother 
had  gradually  dilated  her  vagina  with  her  fingers,  in 
order  to  fit  her  for  sexual  intercourse  with  men. 

/,  General  Signs  of  Bape. — To  the  above  are  added 
certain  general  signs,  as  a  difficulty  in  lealkinij,  attend.^ 
with  an  involuntary  separation  ot  Wa  'Otw^oa. 


treat^^^l 


and 

m 
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to  both  children  and  adults;  pain  is  also  not  infre^ 
quently  present  in  passing  water^  and  when  the  bowels 
are  relieved.  In  determining  the  truthfulness  of  the 
statements  made  as  to  an  alleged  rape,  the  character  of 
the  woman,  and  the  obvious  inconsistencies  of  her  state- 
ments, must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Moreover, 
if,  in  addition  to  the  injuries  found  on  the  external 
genitals,  apermatozoa  be  detected  in  the  vagina,  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  injuries  being  due  to 
sexual  intercourse  will  be  clearly  made  out^  but  the 
presence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  vagina  of  a  woman  is  no 
evidence  of  rape.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  with  spermatozoa  an  animalcule — ^trichomonas 
vagina — described  by  M.  Donn^  as  being  sometimes 
found  in  the  vaginal  mucus.  The  head  of  the  animalcule 
is  larger  than  that  of  a  spermatozoon,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  row  of  cilia. 

In  the  case  of  young  children,  the  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  of  the  child  to  push  the  charge,  and 
the  story  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  parent  heard 
apart,  may  assist  in  guiding  the  opinion.  The  lesson- 
like  way  in  which  the  child  tells  her  story,  even  to  the 
minutest  details,  is  always  suspicious.     The  proof  of  a 

Ho"Hi^flfl^y«tinn  negatives  the  pretended  loss  of  vir- 
gmity  at  thelHRS^of  the  commission  of  the  deed  for 
which. the  accused  is  being  tried.  In  most  casec^  it  .is 
best  to  let  the  patient  teU  her  own  tale,  and  then  cross- 
examine.  An  injudicious  question  may  put  her  on  her 
guard. 

2.  Examination  of  the  Limbs  and  Body  of  the 
Female  for  Bruises,  etc. 

Little  value  is  to  be  placed  on  injuries  said  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  person  of  the  female,  the  result  of  a 
struggle,  as  these  may  be  produced  by  the  woman .  on 
herself  in  order  to  substantiate  her  story.  In  children, 
ioT  ohyioua  reasons,  they  do  not  occur. 


^ 


3.  Exiimiiialion  of  ike  Jjinen, 
In  oU  cases  a  careful  examination  of  the  body  linen 
of  both  parties  should  be  made.  With  regard  to  the 
jfnmtjoii  of  the  stm^^  on  the  chemise  of  the  woman, 
M.  Devergie  iftaiats  that  the  stains  on  the  front  of  the 
chemise  ate  seminal,  those  on  the  back  are  due  to  blood. 
This  distinction  is  too  arbitnry  to  meet  all  the  facta  of 
theae  cases,  for  the  position  of  the  spots  necessarily 
depends  on  the  respective  positions  of  the  parties  at  the 
moment  of  ejaculation ;  and,  moreover,  the  woman  is 
more  likely  to  wipe  the  parts  with  the  front  than  the 
hack  of  her  chemise.     Mistakes  may  arise  from — 

a.  The  earmenta  being  intentionally  flojlad  with  blooJ.     This 

19  not  infremieotly  done  m  casea  of  falsa  nocusations. 

b.  The  menabjjal  di3<^!U'ge  may  he  readily  mistaken  for  that 

due  to  Tiolence,  as  tliQ  tvro  kiiiila  of  blood  cannot  be 
diatiuguifihed. 

c.  Tlie  red  jaica.of  frnita  and  greaaerapota  have  been  mistaken 

for  marks  of  BlooTand  aeminustaius  on  lineo. 

The  identification  of  hlood-ataiiis  is  not  difficult  when 
the  stains  occur  on  pieces  of  white  linen ;  hut  when, 
aa  it  not  infrequently  happens,  they  have  to  be  detected 
on  the  coarse,  dirty,  often  stinking  linon  of  the  poor, 
the  task  becomes  somewhat  more  difficult.  The  same 
may  be  said  ^vith  regard  to  seminal  spots.  As  a  means 
of  diagnosis  in  stains  due  to  semen,  the  appearance  and 
smell  of  the  stains  are  of  no  assistance  whatever.  The 
microscope  will  alone  give  any  trustworthy  evidence  aa 
toThSTiatnre  of  the  stain ;  and  even  here  a  caution 
must  be  added  :  for  the  fact  is  beyond  doubt  that  the 
semen  even  of  a  healthy  young  man  raries  much,  and 
is  scarcely  ever  twice  alike,  so  that  the  absence  of 
apermatoKoa  is  no  proof  that  the  spot  is  not  seminal  in 
ita  origin. 

The  following  are  the  teats  used  for  the  detection  of 
acmen : — 

a.  Chatacterifltic  sniall  when  the  spot  is  moistened.    TVJ^ 
test  u  01  no  UEs,  foi-  the  vensQi\a\»t£i»ft^oSK&-  jfl 
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b.  Appearance  when  held_to  the  light ;  as  uncertain  as  the 
preceding. 

e.  Doubtful  spots  upon  eoUon  or  linen — not  upon  wool,  which 
usually  contains  sulphur — should  be  cut  out  and  moistened 
.  with  a  few  drops  of  oxide  of  lead,  dissolved  in  liquor 
'  potassse,  and  then  dried  at  a  temperature  of  68°  F.  The 
stain  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  of  a  djrty  yellow  or 
sulphur-yellow  colour.  This  change  in  colour  proves 
that  the  mark  is  not  a  semhial  stain.  SemfiiiJipss  not 
CQ^nimn^l^umeD.  This  test  only  shows  that  the  slSfn 
is  hot  caused  by  albuminous  compounds,  which  contain 
sulphur ;  but  it  does  not  follow  therefore  that  the  spot 
must  be  seminal;  for  marks  made  by  gum,  dextrine, 
and  some  other  substances  of  a  like  nature,  are  not 
chanced  in  colour. 

d.  The  Microscope, — ^This  is  by  far  the  most  reliable  test,  but 
car6  Is  required  in  its  manipulation. 

1.  The  cloth  must  not  be  rubbed  between  the  fingers, 

as  the  spermatozoa  may  be  damaged  by  the  opera* 
tion. 

2.  The  suspicious  spot  on  the  linen  should  be  carefully 

cut  out  and  placed  in  a  clean  watch-glass  or  small 
porcelain  vessel,  and  then  moistened  with  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water.  'The  cloth  may  be 
gently  moved  a'bout  in  the  water  with  a  glass  rod, 
and  gentle  pressure  made  so  as  to  thoroughly  wet 
the  cloth;  which,  in  most  cases,  will  be  accom- 
plished in  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour.    A  single 
drop  should  now,  by  gentle  pressure  with  Sie 
fingers,  be  squeezed  on  to  a  clean  slide,  and  then 
placed  under  the  microscope. 
Can  a  Rape  be  committed  by  one  man  on  a  Healthy^ 
Vigorous  Woman  ? — ^The  answer  to  the  question  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  depend  on  the  relative  strength  of 
^  the  conflicting  parties.     Every  case  of  rape  has  to  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits,     fn  any  case,  the  medical 
jurist  has  simply  to  state,  from  the  examination  of  the 
parties,  that  sexual  intercourse  has  taken  place,  leaving 
the  jury  to  decide  whether  a  rape  or  not  has  been 
perpetrated.     A  case  is  mentioned  by  Casper  where  a 
healthy,  strong  adult  of  twenty-five  years  old  was 
violated  by  a  single  man. 

Can  a  Woman  be  violated  during  Sleep  ? — By  this  is 
intended  natural  healthy  sleep,  and  not  that  induced 


by  narcotics.  In  natural  sleep,  rape  is  scarcely  pos-] 
sible  in  a  virgin,  eapecially  if  the  hymen  be  found 
recently  niptnied,  though  it  inay  be  possible  in  a 
ironian  accuBtomed  to  sexual  intercouTBe, 

Can  a  Woman  become  pregnant  hy  an  act  of  Rape  f- 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  most  decidedly  ' 
afGimative.     It  is  not  necessary  foi  a  irotnan  to  ex- 
perience any  sexual  pleasure  during  connection  in  order 
tbat  she  may  conceive. 

Signs  of  Rape  in  the  Dead. — In  the  case  of  a  woman 
found  dead,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  her  having 
been  violated  prior  to  death.  The  reply  to  the  question 
is  by  no  means  easy.  Seveiejnjuty  to  the  genitals  is 
a  presumption  in  favour  of  rape.  Tlie  presence  of  sper- 
matozoa  in  the  vaginal  mucus  is  good  evidence  of  a  late 
coitus,  but  is  no  direct  evidence  of  rape.  Collateral 
evidence  will  in  most  cases  decide  the  point. 

General  Directions  as  to  manner  of  making  a  Medico- 
Legal  Exa7nination  in  case  of  alleged  Ru2>e. 


—o V  Lecome  of  the  RreBteat  moment. 

■.  Gae  tba  femitle  no  time  for  prepnration,  but  mnbe  your 
"Salt,  nnd  at  oiiti  JirOBBflfl  to  'all  elimination.  Bnt 
rememliar  that  you  arc  tioI  jvjitijied  in  vxingfarci,  and  in 
this,  aa  in  casea  of  snspeeted  pregnancy,  if  you  a: 


your  enthasinsm. 
i^-  1.  Note  time  of  visit. 
•    2.  Note  time  of  alleged  offence.     Why? 

May  ptOTfl  tlio  accused  party  innocent  by  a 

'    3.  Avoid leadiijgqQBBtion.. 
',  Age,  strength,  and  condition  of  the  health  of  the  c 
plsinant.     Examine  the  wounds  asseited  to  have  been 
inilictod,  and  beo  if  they  coiTflspond  with  the  history 
given  of  their  infliction. 
I.  Bxnniuie  organs  of  generation. 

1.  Any  retent  signs  of  violence — lilooi,  iiii\»s*treo- 
ulcerations,  etc.  ;^k 
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2.  Condition  of  hymen,  and  of  the  caruncuUs  myrU- 

formes, 

3.  Was  the  woman  menstruating  at  the  time  ?    Signs 

modified  or  obliterated  by  menstmation. 

e.  Preserve  any  spots  on  linen,  etc.,  for  future  examination. 

/.  In  case  of  death  after  violence. 

1.  Examine  mouth  for  foreign  bodies,  etc. 

2.  Fractures  or  bruises  on  the  body. 

g.  Examine  spot  where  the  crime  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place. 

h.  Examine  person  of  the  accused. 

1 .  Muscular  development  and  strength. 

2.  Any  abrasion   about   the   penis,  rupture  of  the 

frsenum,  etc. 

3.  On  linen,  blood-stains,  seminal  spots,  etc. 

4.  Marks  on  his  body,  scratches,  etc.,  as  evidence  of 

resistance. 

N.B. — The  lapse  of  a  few  days  may  be  sufficient  to  remove 
all  traces  of  the  violence  done  to  the  parts ;  and  in  most  cases 
days,  weeks,  and  even  months  may  elapse  before  an  examinatioii 
is  made  of  the  alleged  victim. 


Physical  Signs  of  Rape  in  the  Adult  and  in  the  Child, 


IN  THE  ADULT. 

1.  Ifexamined  soon  after  the 
commission  of  the  offence,  the 
hymen  of  the  adult  virgin  may 
oe  ruptured,  and  the  fQm^l^ette 
may  be  lacerated,  and  the  parts 
covered  with  blood. 


2.  Qifficulty  in  wa,lkin^,  in 
passing'water,  and  sometimes 
when  the  bowels  are  relieved. 
These  signs  in  the  adult  pass 
off  in  a  day  or  two. 

3.  Injuries  on  the  person 
abused,  'sIRh  as  scratches  and 
ecch3rmoses,  may  be  present  as 
the  result  of  a  struggle.    These 

may  be  self-inMcteS, 


IN  THE  CHILD. 

1.  There  may  not  be  sufficient 

Eenetration  to  rupture  the 
ymen ;  consequently  there  will 
be  no  hsemorrnage.  In  other 
cases  the  external  organs  will 
be  bruised,  and  in  many  cases 
severely  lacerated,  the  lacera- 
tions depending  on  the  amount 
of  pene^tion  and  force  used. 

2.  Same  as  in  the  adult,  but 
lasting  for  a  longer  time— from 
eight  to  fourteen  days. 


3.  For  obvious  reasons,  these 
do  not  occur  on  children. 


PKEGNAKCY 

Vimmty. — There  is  no  one  aign  which  may  be  con- 
sidered aa  an  absolute  test  for  virginity.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  the  hymen  is  of  no  probative  value  one 
way  or  the  other.  Its  very  existence  has  been  denied 
by  Pare,  Buffon,  and  others.  It  may  be  alaent  as  the 
result  of  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  a  surgical  operation 
to  allow  of  the  free  discharge  of  the  menstrual  flow. 
Its  presence  is  no  bar  to  conception  ;  and  cases  are  on 
record  where  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  incise  it, 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  fcctus  into  the  world. 
The  changes  in  the  breasts  which  proceed  from  impreg- 
nation do  not  occur  where  only  defloration  has  taken 
place.  The  rugose  condition  of  the  vagina  is  only 
affected  by  the  first  birth,  and  not  by  sexual  inter- 
coiu'se.  What  has  been  said  of  the  above  signs 
testfl  for  virginity  may  be  said  of  a  host  of  othi 
which  from  time  to  time  have,  with  varying 
been  advanced  as  aids  to  the  diagnosis.  Casper,  I101 
ever,  considers  'that  where  a  forensic  physician  finds' 

/a   HYMBN   BTILL   PREaeRVGD,  EP?EN  ITS  EDGES   NOT   BEING 

I  TORN,  AND  ALONG  WITH  IT — in  young  persons — a  vik- 

I  GIN    CONDITION    OP    THE    BRBABT8    AND   BXTKENAL  GENI- 
I  TALS,    HE    IB    THEN    JUSTIFIED    IN     GIVING    A    POSITll 
1  OPINION   AS   TO    THE   EXISTENCE   OF   VntGnOTT,  and 


PeeQ NANCY 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  medical  man  ij 
called  upon  to  make  an  examination  of  a  woman 
legal  purpose?,  in  order  to  decide — 

-  a,  JBxietenee  of  an  alleged  pregnancy. 

-  b.  The  possibility  0/ a  jireviouB  pregTiancs/. 

-  c.  As  to  the  existence  of  concealed  pregnane}/. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  ; 

nancy  may  be  feigned  : — 

a.  By  a  married  woman,  to  graiify  t}te  desire  of  h 
/liisbajidfor  issue. 


f 
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h.  To  influence  the  jury  in  a  case  of  breach  of  pi*o~ 
mise  of  marriage  as  to  the  assessment  of  the  damages. 

c.  To  extort  money  from  a  seducer  or  jgar amour, 

d.  To  produce  a  spurious  heir  to  property, 

llie  late  insane  attempt  of  Lady  Gouch  to  pro> 
duce  an  heir  is  a  case  in  point. 

e.  By  a  single  or  married  tooman^  to  stay  the  irvfUc- 
tion  of  capital  punishment 

Pregnancy  may  be  concealed — 

a.  In  order  to  p^*ocure  abortion, 

b.  In  order  to  commit  infanticide, 

c.  In  the  married  and  the  unrnmried^  to  avoid  dis- 
grajce. 

Besides  the  above,  other  important  questions  may 
arise  with  regard  to  this  state. 

a.  Is  pregnancy  possible  as  the  resuU  of  ccntus  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness  ? — There  appears  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  possibility  of  this  occurrence. 

b.  Can  pregnancy  occur  before  the  appearance  of  the 
catamenia? — ^That  pregnancy  may  occur  before  men- 
struation is  undoubted ;  and  it  appears  probable  that 
the  changes  in  the  ovaries  and  uterus  may  go  on'  at  the 
regular  monthly  periods,  and  yet  there  be  no  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  uterus,  which,  as  pointed  out  by 
BischofiT,  is  only  a  symptomatic  though  usual  occor- 
renca  Hence,  pregnancy  is  possible  prior  to  men- 
struation. 

c.  What  is  the  earliest  and  latest  age  at  which  preg- 
nancy is  possible? — In  our  climate — England — ^the 
earliest  age  at  which  pregnancy  may  occur  is  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year;  but  the  youngest  age 
at  which  this  condition  is  reported  to  have  occurred  is 
nine  years  {Meyer),  In  hot  climates — as  in  Bengal — 
mothers  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Cohabitation  in  marriage  takes  place  much  earlier  in 
India  than  in  Europe,  but  Chevers  doubts  if  menstrua- 
tion naturally  occurs  much  sooner  there  than  elsewhere, 
and  JBahoo  Modusoodun  Gupta  "beliei^ea  that  the  cata- 
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I'  menia  appear  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  mode  of  i  M 
living  of  the  females,  and  the  sexual  excitement  to 
which  they  may  he  sutijected.  Thomas  mentions  the 
oaae  of  a  girl  who  menstruated  regularly  from  the  age 
of  twenty-one  months,  and  also  of  anothei  at  eight 
months.  The  limit  to  cliild-bearing  appears  to  be 
between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-second  years;  but  even 
here  considerable  variation  has  heeu  recorded,  and 
women  have  heen  delivered  ot  children  at  the  age  of 
sixty.  Hailer  even  reports  one  at  seventy.  Aa  long 
as  menstruation  continues  a  woman  may  become  preg- 
nant; but  even  the  cessation  of  this  flow  for 

;      montjis  is  no  bar  to  conception. 

I  il.  la  it  ^masible  for  a  woman  to  become  pr 

eiglit  wee/cn  after  her  last  confinement  i — This 
doubtedly  possible,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
also  prolmble  that  a  woman  may  abort  at  the  end  of 
tha  time  above  mentioned.     I  knew  a  woman,  since 
(lead,   who  for  several  years  bore  a  child  every  ten 
months. 

At  common  law,  in  cases  of  disputed  inheritance,  the 
following  WSy  occur,  and  give  rise  to  the  neoeaaity  for 
medical  evidence  on  the  subject : — 

A  woman  who  has  just  lost  her  husband  may 
appoint  the  expectant  heirs  to  an  estate  by 
tliat  she  is  pregnant.  ' 

At  eriminal  law,  pregnancy  may  be  used  as  a  stay  to 
the  inflicTOn  of  capital  punishment. 

Li  the  first  ease,  a  jury  of  matrons  ia  empanuelled  by 
a  writ  de  ventre  inspiaiendo,  to  decide  the  existence 

,      pregnancy,  and  if  the  fact  be  p      ed  t    w  tch  till 
time  as  she  be  delivered. 

In  the  second  case,  in  Euj^land  the  p  gnancy  mi 
be  proved,  and  also  whetl  he  be  g  J  with  c^fld. 
In  Scotland  the  pregnancy  m  t  be  p  edThut  with- 
out reference  to  quickening  and  the  jury  of  matrons  ia 
unknown  in  that  country.  In  he  same  ountry,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  a  woman  ia  '^re'jaa.TA,  w^i.  'Oms^  ^■^^ 
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life  or  thalb  of  the  child  is  endangered^by  her  imprison- 
ment, she  may  be  admitted  to  bail  till  after  dc^yeiy. 
A  pregnant  iemale  also  oannot^bip  compelled  to  appear 
and  give  evidence,  if  6jf  c\>mpetent  authority  it  be 
shown  that  her  delivery  will  probably  takid  pla(^  at  the 
time  fixed  for  the  trial 

Signs  of  Pregnancy 

The  diagnosis  of  early  pregnancy  ia  by  no  means 
easy ;  but  to  the  medical  jurist  it  is  still  more  difficult, 
as  he  has  to  deal  with  cases  where  he  can  scarcely 
expect  much  candour.  No  opinion  should,  however,  be 
given  without  taking  into  consideration  the  coUectiye 
value  of  the  signs,  as  no  one  sign  will  afford  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  base  an  opinion. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  among  the  meet 
important  signs  of  pregnancy,  given  in  the  usual  order 
of  their  occurrence  : — 


Uncertain  Signs, 

a.  Cessation  of  menstruation 
h.  Morning  sickness    . 

c.  Salivation 

d.  Mammary  sympathies     . 

e.  Enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
/.   Quickening     . 
g,  Kiesteine 
h,  Jacquemier's  test    . 


First  month 
Second  „ 
Variable 
Third  montJi 
Fourth    ,, 
Fourth    „ 
Variable 
Third  month 


Certain  Signs, 

1.  Ballottement Fourth  month 

2.  Uterine  souffle         ....    Second    ,, 

3.  Pulsation  of  the  fcBtal  heart    .        .     Fourth    „ 

a.  Cessation  of  Menstruation, — ^The  non-appearance 
of  the  cafSmenia,  though  a  most  valuable  sign,  is  by 
no  means  a  conclusive  one,  as  menstruation  may  be 
aixeated  by  diseases  of  various  kinds ;  while,  on  fhe 
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other  hand,  there  aro  many  well-recorded  caaea  of 
women  who  have  mens^imiad  legolarly  dciing  the 
whole  period  of  their  pregnancy.  There  have  been 
also  cases  in  which  the  menses  only  occurred  during 
pregnancy;  and  in  a  few  still  more  curious  caae8j 
women  who  have  never  mcnatniated  have  been  known 
to  have  borne  several  children.  In  cases  of  concealed 
pregnancy,  the  woman  may  smear  her  linen  with  blood 
to  imitate  the  menstrual  flow. 

b.  Morning  ^Siehtess. — Nausea,  often  ending  in 
vomiting,  "generally  occurs  eoon  after  rising  in  the 
morning,  and  may  commence  almost  immediately,  but 
more  frequently  not  till  the  expiration  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  week  after  conception.  It  is  not  a  reliable  sign, 
and  is  often  very  irregular  in  its  occurrence.  Whra^j 
present,  it  varies  in  degree,  from  a  feeling  of  nai 
to  the  most  violent  vomiting,  very  distressing  to 
patient 

c  Salivation.— The  excessive  secretion  of  the  sali-' 
vary  gloSSs,  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  pregnancy, 
was  first  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  as  a  sign  of  this 
condition.  '  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ptyalism 
induced  by  mercury  by  the  absence  of  sponginess  a 
soreness  of  the  gums,  and  of  the  peculiar  foetor,  and 
the  presence  of  pregnancy.'  It  is  oftener  absent  tl 
present. 

d.  Mammary  Sympathies,  —  As  the  breasts  may 
^iltoge  from  various  causes — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
dKlension  of  the  uterus  from  hydatids,  or,  as  ia  the 
case  with  some  women  at  each  menstrual  period,  when 
the  catamenia  are  suspended,  or  after  they  have  ceased 
— this  is  by  no  means  a  sign  on  which  much  reliance 
should  be  placed.  The  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
nipple  and  areola,  more  apparent  in  women  of  dark 
complexions,  is  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  diagnostic  sign 
of  pr^iancy.  The  first  observable  alteration,  which 
occurs  about  two  months  after  conception,  is  'a  soft  and 
raoiat  state  of  the  integument,  wh.\c,\v  wjvijfta.'w. 
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and  in  a  state  of  turgescence,  giving  one  the  idea  that, 
if  touched  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  it  would  be  found 
emphysematous.      This  state  appears,  however,  to  be 
caused  by  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissae, 
which,  together  with  its  altered  colour,  gives  us  the  idea 
of  a  part  in  which  there  is  going  forward  a  greater 
degree  of  vital  action  than  is  in  operation  around  it; 
and  we  not  infrequently  find  that  the  little  glandular 
follicles,  or  tubercles  as  they  are  called  by  Morgagni,  •^■ 
are  bedb^ed.'Witk-a.,«Qg:etion  sufficient  to  damp  and 
colour "tne  woman's  dress.'    During  the  progress  of  the 
next  two  months,  the  changes  in  the  areola  are  in   .. 
general  perfected,  or  nearly  so,  and  then  it  presents  the     - 
following  characteristics  : — *  A.  circle  roimd  thejUBfile,    .' 
whose  colour  varies  in  intensity  according  to  the  parti-     * 
cular  complexion  of  the  individual,  being  usually  much 
darker  in   persons  with  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and 
sallow  skin,  than  in  those  of  fair  hair,  light-<2oloured 
eyes,  and  delicate  complexion.    The  extent  of  the  circle 
varies  in  diameter  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-halfy 
and  increases  in  most  persons  as  pregnancy  advances, 
as  does  also  the  depth  of  colour.     In  the  centre  of  the 
coloured  circle,  the  nipple  is  observed  partaking  of  the 
altered  colour  of  the  part,  and  appearing  turgid  and 
prominent,  while  the  surface  of  the  areola,  especially 
that  part  which  lies  more  immediately^Mo^d  tiie  baae 
of  the  nipple,  is  studded  over,  and  rendered  unecjual-i^ 
the  prominence  of  the  glandular  jpllicles,  which,  vaiy- 
ing  m  number  froin  "twelve  to  twenty,  project  from 
the  sixteenth  to  the  eighth  of  an  inch.    And,  lastly,  the 
integument  covering  the  part  appears  turgescent.  softeTi 
and  more  moist  than  that  which  surroundsTt ;  while  on 
both  there  are  to  be  observed  at  this  period,  especially 
in  women  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  numerous  roundspots 
or  small  mottled  patches  of  a  whitlsE  colour,  scatlenil    » ^ 
over  the  outer  part  of  the  areola,  and  for  about  an  inch 
or  more  all  around,  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  the 
ooioxa  had  been  discharged  by  a  shower  of  drops  falling 
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on  the  part.'  The  value  of  the  above  changes  in  the 
aipple  anil  areola  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  pregnancy  ia 
greatly  lessened  by  a  previous  pregnancy.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  milk  may  occur  in  the  breaata 
of  women  who  are  not  pregnant. 

e.  Enlargement  of  the  Abdomen. — For  the  first  four 
montEs  of  pregnancy  the  entire  uterus  is  contained  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  it  then  gradually  rises,  so  that 
at  about  the  fifth  month  it  ia  mid-way  between  the 
pnbes  and  umbilieua,  which  latter  it  reaches  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  month  ;  during  the  seventh  month  it  may 
be  felt  half-way  between  the  umbilicus  and  eneiform 
cartOage ;  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  it  is  level 
with  the  cartilage,  now  quite  filling  the  abdomen. 

Still  increasing  in  size  during  the  ninth  month,  it 
does  not  ascend  higher,  the  abdominal  walls  yielding 
to  its  increased  weight,  allowing  it  to  fall  somewhat 
forward.  A  caution  is  necessary  with  regard  to  this 
sign.  The  abdomen  may  enlarge  from  causes  other 
than  pregnancy.  Pregnancy  and  ascites,  or  ovarian 
dropsy,  may  co-exist  in  the  same  patient,  and  the 
diagnosia  rendered  anything  but  easy.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  abdomen  may  lead  to  unfounded  suspioio 
detrimental  to  the  happiness  and  health  of  the  unft 
tunate  object  of  them. 

The  eeruix  fiferi  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnani 
presents  the  loiiowing  characteristica  ; — 

At  the  ^ixth  month  it  loses  one-fourth  of  its  length  ; 
at  the  seventh  it  is  only  half  of  ^ta  original  length  ; 
at  the  eiSB^h  it  loses  another  quarter ;  and  at  the  ninttt 
the  necIcS"  entirely  obliterated.  This  shortening  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  its  occurrence  is  denied 
by  Dr  J.  M.  Dimcan,  except  during  the  last  few  daja 
of  pregnancy. 

/.  Quickemng. — The  period  at  which  quickening 
occurs  vanes  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  month ;  and 
the  term  is  understood  to  imply  the  first  perception  of 
the  movemente  of  the  tcetus  ex^MianfiftWj  ftj&TaKSossi., 
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Nervous  women,  anxious  to  have  children,  sometimes 
complain  of  sensations  which  they  ascribe  to  quickening, 
pregnancy  being  absent.  Pregnancy  may  occur  without 
quickening. 

g,  Kiesteine. — This  is  no  test  of  pregnancy,  as  it  may 
be  fouilftili  women  not  pregnant. 

h.  Jacmwnfiier's  Test, — ^A  violet  or  port-wine  colour 
of  the  vagma  and  inner  surface  of  the  vulva,  due  to 
venous  congestion  of  the  parts  from  pressure  of  the 
gravid  uterus. 

A  flattening  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  vagina,  pro- 
duced by  the  enlargement  and  anteversion  of  the 
uterus,  which,  forcing  the  os  towards  the  sacrum, 
makes  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  tense,  has  been 
added  by  Dr  Barnes  as  a  sign  of  pregnancy. 

This  ends  the  account  of  those  signs  of  pr^nancy 
which  are  least  to  be  relied  on  in  forming  a  diag- 
nosis, and  which  are  only  useful  when  taken  in  the 
aggregate. 

1.  BaHottement — This  test  of  pregnancy  is  applied 
by  causing  the  patient  to  stand  upright;  the  finger  of  the 
right  hand  is  then  passed  into  the  vagina  and  placed  on 
the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the  other  hand  being  placed 
lightly  over  the  abdomen  in  order  to  steady  the  uterine 
tumour.  If  the  finger  be  now  jerked  upwards  against 
the  head  of  the  child,  it  will  be  felt  to  float  upwa^  in 
the  liquor  amnii,  and  then  by  its  own  weight  gradually 
to  return  to  its  former  position.  Tumours  in  the  uterus, 
attached  to  its  walls  by  a  pedicle,  may  give  the  same 
sensation.  Scanty  supply  of  liquor  amnii,  or  mal-position 
of  the  child,  may  sometimes  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  test. 

2.  Vt§rvne  Souffle, — Under  this  head  are  included 
the  placQxiti^ITruit,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  umbilical 
cord.  Both  these  sounds  require  a  most  skilled 
auscultator  to  detect  them.  The  uterine  murmur,  or 
hndt  placentairey  is  heard  best  at  the  lower  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  uterus,  just  above  Foupart's  ligaments 
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It  ia  iaochioaoiiB  ■with,  the  pulse  of  the  mother,  and  is 
he^  most  distinctly  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month 
of  utero-gestatiou ;  in  some  ca3es,"^wever,  it  may  be 
Leaid  as  early  as  the  tenth  'week.  The  sound  is  inter- 
mittent, and  varies  in  character,  being  sometimes 
hissing,  whirring,  or  cooing,  at  others  rasping. 

Puleaiioa  of  tha  FwUd  Heart. — The  sounds  of  the 
fcetaTDoart  were  first  noffce3  by  Mayar  in  1818,  and 
those  of  the  placentji,  ot  placenlaX  aou^e,  by  Kergaradec 
in  1822. 

The  sound  of  the  fcetal  heart  is  composed  of  a  rapid 
succession  of  short,  regular  double  pulsations,  differ- 
ing from  that  of  the  adult  heart  in  rhythm  and 
frequency.  It  can  be  heard  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
month,  and  is  not  unlike  the  muffled  ticking  of  at 
watch.  In  frequency  it  varies  from  100  to  140.  The' 
ausoultator  should  be  careful  not  to  hang  his  head 
down,  or  he  may  be  apt  to  mistake  the  throbbing  of  his 
own  arteries  for  sounds  communicated  from  the  patient. 

Tlie  medical  jurist  must  be  prepared  for  the  follow- 
ing among  many  other  questions  which  will  come 
under  his  notice : —  'An  unmarried  woman  with 
abdominal  enlargement  has  been  wrongfully  accused  of 
being  pregnant.  Enumerate  the  various  conditions 
which  produce  abdominal  enlargement,  and  give  the 
diagnosis  of  tliem.'^  Pregnancy  may  be  simulated  by 
ascites,  by  fibrous  tumgnrs  of  the  uterus,  by  ovarian 
Oropsy,  and  by  enlwgement  of  the-  utems  from  reten- 
tion of  the  catamenia  due  to  an  imperforate  hymen,  etc, 
The  breasts  may  ahjo  become  affected  by  uterine 
tumours. 

Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy 

I.  Paniido-Frcipianr!/. — In  tho  EXomination  of  cusea  of  alleged 
prcgnrmcf,  the  medical  jurist  slioold  bear  in  mind  tho  pos^i- 
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bility  of  enlargement  of  the  uteras  and  abdomen  from  the 
presence  of  tumours.  The  probable  occurrence  of  pse^cL^ 
pregnancy  should  also  be  considered.  Tumours  and  pseuflo- 
pregnancy  may  occur  in  the  married  and  unmarried ;  and  as  the 
latter  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  with  many  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  an  early  diagnosis  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 
I     The  diagnosis  will  consist  in — 

f     a.  Careful  examination  of  all  the  symptoms  present,  when, 
in  most  cases,  a  break  in  their  order  of  sequence  may  be 
observed,  or  certain  signs  may  be  added  which  do  not 
occur  in  true  pregnancy. 
h.  Presence  or  absence  of  the  hymen. 

c.  IS  the  patient  be  placed  well  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, the  tumour,  if  the  result  of  pseudo-pregnancy,  will 
subside,  gradually  returning  as  the  eflects  of  the  anaes- 
thetic pass  ofif.     Whilst  the  patient  is  under  the  infln* 
ence  of  the  ansesthetic,  the  hand  may  be  pressed  on  the 
abdomen  at  each  expiration,  and  there  retained,  the 
pressure  bein^  continued  during  the  inspirations. 
It  is  stated  that  Listen  once  cut  into  a  woman  for  a  phantom 
tumour,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  more  healthy  bowels 
in  his  life. 

2.  Dropsy, — Use  of  the  stethoscope,  examination  of  the 
breasf^lbr  milk,  and  the  urine  for  albumen. 

8.  Fibrous  Tumours, — Absence  of  foetal  movements  and  other 
signs  of  pTPgnancy. 

4.  Ovaria^Dropsy, — Tumour  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen  ; 
breasts  unafiectba,  and  auscultation  giving  negative  results. 

5.  detention  of  the  Catamenia, — On  examination,  the  hymen 
found  peifect  and  bulging.  This  condition  cured  by  a  cmcial 
incision. 

Delivery 

This  subject  is  best  discussed  under  three  heads  :— 

A.  Signs  of  Recent  Delivery  in  the  Living. 

B.  Signs  of  Recent  Delivery  in  the  Dead. 

C.  Signs  of  Previous  Delivei'^y, 

A.  Signs  of  Recent  Delivery  in  the  Living. 

cu  Transitory  signs  of  delivery,  b.  Persistent  signs 
of  delivery. 
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a.  Tmmitory  Signs  of  Deliv&i-^. 


1.  General  Indisposition. — The  face  is  pale  or 
flushed ;  tlie  qjcb  sunlceii,  and  amroiuided  by  a  dark 
areola;  there  is" considerable  debility,  and  a  tendency 
to  faint ;  tlie  akin  ia  warm  and  moist,  and  the  pulse 
quic}c.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  woman 
who  is  anxious  to  conceal  her  recent  delivery  may,  by 
an  efi'ort  of  the  will,  to  a  great  extent  hide  her  real 
condition. 

2.  The  Breasts. — The  breasts  fee!  firm  and  '  knotty,' 
and  on  pressure  yield  a  small  quantity  of  colostrum  or 
milk,  which  may  he  distinguisheii  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

3.  The  Abdomen. — The  skin  of  the  boily  shows  signs 
of  recent  diatension;  it  is  relaxed,  and  more  or  less 
thrown  into  folds,  the  lower  part  marked  by  irregular 
broken  streaks  of  a  pinkish  tint,  becoming  white  and 
silvery  as  time  goes  on. 

4.  The  Lochia,  or  '  the  Cleansinni.' — These  consist  in 
a  discharge  from  the  nteruB,  which,  for  the  first  three 
or  foni  days  after  delivery,  ia  more  or  less  bloody. 
During  the  succeeding  four  or  five  days  it  aciiuirea  a 
dirty-greenish  colour — 'green  waters,'  with  a  i^eculiar 
sour,  rancid  odour.  In  a  few~days  this  is  succeeded  by 
a  yellowish  milky  mucous  discharge,  which  may  con- 
tinue for  four  or  five  weeks. 

5.  External  Parts  of  Generation. — The  labia  and 
vagina  bear  distinct  marks  of  injury  and  distension. 

6.  Tlie  ntetif. — The  uterus  ia  enlarged,  and  may  be 
felt  by  the  hand  for  two  or  three  days  after  delivery, 
aa  a  round  ball,  just  above  the  pubis.  The  orifice  of 
the  uterus,  if  examined  a  few  hours  after  delivery, 
appears  aa  a  continuation  of  the  vagina.  This  condition 
completely  disappears  in  about  a  week  after  delivery. 

7.  ^/(■er-Pn/m*.— These  are  of  no  use  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  as  we  have  no  moans  of  testing  tt 
presence  or  absence. 
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5.  Persistent  Signs  of  Delivery, 

1.  Entire  obliteration  of  the  hymen.  This  is -no 
proof  of  actual  delivery. 

2.  Destruction  of  the  fpurchette. 

3.  The  vagin^  dilated,  and  free  from  rugae.  . 

4.  Dark  colour  of  the  areola  round  the  nipples.  This 
varies  among  women ;  and  I  know"  of  one  case  -where 
there  was  no  areola  either  during  pregnancy  or  after 
delivery. 

5.  SMn  of  the  Abdomen, — Due  to  the  great  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  the  skin  in  places  appears  streaked 
with  silvery  lines  varying  in  breadth.  These  markings 
in  some  cases  may  be  scarcely  perceptible,  especially  if 
the.  female  have  worn  a  tight  abdominal  belt  during  her 
pregnancy.  The  same  appearance  may  be  produced  by 
dropsy,  or  the  prolonged  distension  of  the  abdominal 
waUs,  the  result  of  other  causes.  I  once  saw  these 
markings  most  characteristically  present  in  a  young 
man  just  recovered  from  an  attsLck  of  ascites,  ffis  sex 
precluded  any  error  in  diagnosis  as  to  {Ee  cause  of  the 
marks.  Attention  to  the  other  sign!!^  present  will  assist 
the  diagnosis.     After  the  lapse  of  seven  to  ten  days, 

» the  recent  delivery  of  a  woman  cannot  be  certainly 
'proved  by  an  examination  of  the  living  woman, 
especially  if  it  be  known  that  she  had  previously  borne 
children.  In  primipara,  the  pink-coloured  streaks  on 
the  abdomen,  and  the  tmnsvefse  condition  of  the  os 
uteri,  may  strongly  point  to  recent  delivery.     . 

B.  Signs  of  Recent  Delivery  in  the  Dead, 

Should  the  woman  die  immediately  after  delivery, 
the  external  parts  will  present  the  same  appearance  as 
just  described  in  the  living.  On  opening  the  abdomen, 
the  uterus  will  be  found  flat  and  flabby,  between  nine 
and  twelve  inches  long,  and  with  the  os  uteri  ^de 
open.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus  may  contain  kitge 
bloody  coagula,  and  its  inner  soiiaci^  Imod  by  the.de- 


cidaa.  Tlie  attacliinent  of  the  placenta  is  easily  detected 
by  its  dark  colour,  and  hy  the  aemi-limar  openings  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  uterus. 

Of  course  all  the  appearances  just  described  will  be 
greatly  modified  by  the  timo  that  has  elapsed  between 
delivery  and  death. 

■  Can  a  Woman  he  delivered  unconseiojislT/  9 — This 
question  may  arise  in  vases  of  infanticide.  Setting 
aside  cases  of  epilepsy,  in  a  fit  of  which  disease  I  once 
attended  a  woman  who  was  confined  during  the  fit 
without  being  aware  that  she  had  been  delivered,  cases 
of  apoplexy,  coma,  and  narcosis  from  chloroform, 
opium,  etc,  it  may  be  stated  that  delivery  is  possible 
during  profound  sleep.  I  once  attended  a  woman 
who  informed  me  that  '  she  always  had  her  pains 
during  her  sleep,'  and  only  woke  up  just  as  the  head 
came  into  the  world.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how 
easily  some  women  pass  through  labour,  it  is  quite 
possible  that,  after  a  busy  day,  sleep  may  be  so  profound 
as  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  pains  of  labour.  In  primi- 
para,  the  occurrence  is  more  problematical.  Women  ' 
havs  often  declared  that  they  have  been  unconsciously 
delivered  whilst  at  stooL  This  is  also  probable,  hut 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  severely  sifted. 

DeliBenj  after  death. — The  fcetus  haa  been  known  to 
have  been  expelled  from  the  uterus  by  the  force  of  the 
gases  generated  by  putrefaction.  Dr  Aveling,  in  a 
paper  published  in  the  Obstet.  Transact ioJis,  1873, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  post-mortem,  delivery  is 
possible  even  whore  no  symptonis  of  jKirturition  were 
noticed  before  death.  He  also  thinks  that  the  child 
:     may  live  in  ttlero  for  some  hours  after  the  death  of  the 


Tahte  ahowinff  the  ehe  of  the  Uterus  at  different 
periods  after  Delivery. 
Two  to  three  days. — About  seven  inches  long 
four  wide. 
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Seven  days, — Between  five  and  six  inches  long  and 
two  wida  * 

Fourteen  days, — ^From  four  to  five  inches  long  and 
one  and  a  half  wide. 

End  of  second  month, — Normal  size.  Two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad  at  the  fundus. 

Table  giving  the  Weight  of  the  Uterus  after 
delivery  (Heschl), 


Immediately  after  deUvery 
Within  a  week 
End  of  second  week 
End  of  third  week  . 
End  of  second  month 


22-24  ounces 
19-21      „ 
10-11      „ 
5-7       „ 
normal,  9-10  drachms 


C.  Signs  of  a  Previous  Delivery. 

a,  Marks  on  the  abdomen,  consisting  in  shining 
silvery  lines,  due  to  the  distension  of  the  skin.  These 
may  result  from  distension  other  than  that  the  result  of 
pregnancy — tumours,  dropsy,  etc. 

b,  Marks  similar  to  those  on  the  abdomen  appear  on 
the  breasts.  These,  in  conjunction  with  the  above,  are 
important. 

c,  Peculiar  jagged  condition  of  the  os  uteri  felt  by  the 
finger.     This  condition  may  be  the  resuK  of  disease. 

d,  Marks  of  rupture  of  the  fourohette  or  perinsBum. 

e,  Dark  colour  of  the  areola  round  the  nipples. 

/.  Negative  evidence  from  absence  of  any  of  the 
above. 


FCETICIDE,  OR  CRIMINAL  ABORTION 

(Statute  24  &  25  Vict,  c.  100,  s.  68.)  Bvery  woman,  being 
toUh  child,  who,  with  intent  to  procure  her  ovm  miscarriage, 
shall  unlawfully  administer  to  herself  any  poison  or  other  noagious 
thing,  or  shall  unlawfully  use  any  instrument,  or  other  means 
whatsoever f  tvith  the  like  intent ;  and  whosoever^  wUh  iiUewt  to 
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procure  the  mixarriage  of  any  virman,  wlieiher  the  be  k- he  not 
vnlh  child,  shall  unUivifully  adminisfer  to  her,  or  coim  to  lie 
tiAen  hy  her,  any  jmison  or  other  itoxiouM  thing,  or  ^tall  imlavi- 
fvlly  i«e  any  inaCrament,  or  other  meata  whalaotver,  teiih  the 
like  intent,  shall  he  guilty  of  felotty,  and  being  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  liable,  al  the  diiKretion  of  the  court,  to  be  keipt  in  penal 
UTvitvdefor  life,  or  for  any  term  net  leat  than  five  years,  or  to 
he  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  ctceeeding  (too  years.  Kith  or 
vntluml  hard  hiboilr,  and  with  or  viithoul  solitary  confinement. 

The  59tli  section  of  the  Eame  statute  also  takes  into 
cODBidGtation  the  unlawfully  supplying  or  procuring  any 
poison,  or  other  noxious  thing,  or  instrument,  or  thing 
whatsoever  for  a  woman,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
abortion.  The  person  so  doing  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  a 
term  of  five  years,  or  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  nol 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  passages  above  quoted 
there  is  no  distinction  between  a  woman  quick  or 
quick  with  child.  '  The  ofience  is,  to  procure  the  mis- 
carriage of  an;/  Tcoman,  whether  she  he  or  be  not  with 
ddtd'  (B.  v.  Goodhall,!  Din.  187 ;  B  C  and  K  Z9S). 
But  although  the  law  does  not  regard  'quickening' 
ia  cases  of  abortion,  yet  the  fact  of  having  'quickened* 
may  be  pleaded  as  a  bar  to  immediate  capital  punii' 

It  has  been  decided  in  Scotland  that  drugging 
operating  to  procure  abortion  is  criminal,  though 
successful,  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  woman 
alone  can  be  charged  with  taking  drugs  to  procure 
abortion.     Both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  to  m 
the  procuring   of  abortion  criminal  '  there   must 
felonious  intent,'  for  it  may  bo  necessary  to  cat 
abortion. 

The  term  ahorlion  is  understood  in  medicine  to  mean 
the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  f  cecundated  uterus 
before  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy,  that  is,  before  the 
child  is  considered  viable.  After  this  period  it  is  said, 
to  be  a  premature  labour.    In  kiio,  \io-\5ftN««,"Q-'i  iSssteto.'; 
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tion  is  made,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
uterus  at  any  period  before  the  full  time  of  pregnancy 
is  considered  an  abortion  ;  in  popular  language,  a  mio- 
carriage. 

Abortion,  when  not  produced  by  criminal  means. 
generally  occurs  at  or  a  little  before  the  third  month  bi 
iitero-gestation,  and  then  usually  in  first  pregnancies, 
ot  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  child-bearing. 
It  is  also  more  frequent  among  the  rich  than  among 
the  poor. 

Of  the  two  thousand  cases  of  pregnant  women  ex- 
amined by  Dr  Whitehead  of  Manchester,  the  sum  of 
whose  pregnancies  was  8681,  or  4*38  for  each,  rather 
less  than  1  in  7  had  aborted. 

When  abortion  is  criminally  induced,  it  generally 
takes,  place  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  month,  that 
is,  about  the  time  the  woman  becomes  certain  of  hep 
condition. 

The  causes  of  abortion  are — 

A.  Maternal — ^belonging  to  the  mother. 
.    B.  FcETAL — belonging,  to  the  ovum. 
'   C.  Violent. 

«.  Mechanical;  h.  Medicinal, 

A.  Maternal 

Among  the  maternal  causes  may  be  mentioned  exces- 
sive lactation ;  any  irritation  of  the  rectum  or  bladder  j 
loss  of  blood,  which,  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  blood,  acts  as  an  excitant  to  th6 
spinal  cord.  Certain  states  of  the  system  conduce  to 
abortion — albuminuria,  syphilis,  certain  fevers,  scarlet^ 
small-pox,  etc.  Abortion  may  become  habitual  in  some 
women.  Great  joy  or  sudden  sorrow  have  not  infre- 
quently been  the  cause  of  abortion.  The  tendency  to 
abortion  is  greatest  at  the  menstrual  periods,  that  is,  at 
the  time  when,  had  not  the  woman  become  pregnant^ 
menstruation  would  have  taken  place.  Slight  caases 
acting  at  ihese  times  are  very  liable  to  produce  abortion. 


r 
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E.   FCETAL 
Death  of  the  ovum,  or  a  diseased  condition  of 
ntetine  coverings,  or  of  the  placenta,  probably  of  an 
inflaiumatoij  nature.  CA'L'^rTt 

a.  Mechanical. — Under  this  head  may  be  mentioned 
the  passage  of  certain  inatrmnents  into  the  cavity  of 
the  womb,  and  the  rupture  by  violence  of  the  mem- 
bianee  which  eurronnd  the  fcetus.  A  medical  man 
practising  in  Yorkshire  lately,  informed  me  that  bo 
great  was  the  dread  of  lai^e  familiee,  that  he  knew  of 
several  ladiea  who  if  they  went  a  day  over  their  monthly 
period  passed  a  catheter  into  the  uterus  with  the  desired 
result.  "It  was  wonderful,"  he  added,  "how  clever 
they  were."  In  India  a  twig  of  the  Eiiphorbiiim 
nimilla,  anointed  with  assafcetida  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  "The  fcetus  is  never  delivered  alive,  but 
there  is  said  to  be  no  great  danger  to  the  woman  " 
(Ckevera).  In  some  cases  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
procure  abortion,  and  women  have  been  known  to 
undergo  a  considerable  amount  of  violence  without 
abortion  taking  place.  In  some  women  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  slightest  violence — such,  for  instance, 
as  slipping  from  a  stop  or  low  chair — ivill  cause  tht 
to  abort 

b.  Medicinal. — Certain  drugs,  among  which  may 
mentioned  ergot,  savin,  pennyroyal,  and  a  host  of  othi 
have  been  used  for  the  induction  of  abortion. 
India  unripe  pine-apple  has  a  great  reputation  as 
an  abortive  (Med.  Jur.  for  India,  Chevers).  It  ia 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  each  drug  individually, 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  '  that  there  is  not  one  single 
internal  Tnedieament  of  which  it  can  be  consistently 
with  experience  asserted,  that  even  when  an  abortion 
has  followed  its  use,  it  must  have  produced  this  ahat- 
tion,  and  that  cause  and  effect  ata  \tv  aixOti  ^  ■y^^W'  '"^ 
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direct  and  necessary  connection.'  All  the  so-called 
abortives  are  most  uncertain  in  their  action,  and 
their  use  is  attended  with  considerable  risk  to  the 
woman.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  more  frequently 
used  to  induce  abortion  than  mechanical  procedure, 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  requires  some  amount  of 
anatomical  knowledge  and  manipulative  skill,  which  in 
Yorkshire,  if  not  elsewhere,  appears  to  have  been 
acquired, 

A  medical  man  may  be  required  to— 

A.  Examine  into  the  Nature  and  Characters  of 
the  Substances  expelled  from  the  Womb, 

The  substances  expelled  from  the  womb  often  be* 
come  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry,  and  the  medical 
man  may  be  required  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  their 
probable  nature.  Dr  Gallard  has  called  attention  to 
the  following : — 

1.  During  the  last  six  months  of  pregnancy  abortion, 

even  when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  goes  through 
the  two  stages  as  at  full  time,  i.e.,  the  expulsion 
of  the  products  of  conception  is,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
ceded by  rupture  of  the  membranes,  followed 
after  a  time  by  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta. 

2.  In  the  first  three  months  this  order  of  things  is 

absent,  for  it  is  the  rule  to  see  the  foetus  ex- 
pelled entire  en  bloc  without  rupture  of  the 
membranes. 

3.  K,  then,  we  find  during  the  first  three  months  of 

pregnancy  the  products  of  an  abortion  in  which 
the  membranes  have  been  ruptured  and  the 
embryo  expelled  alone,  we  must  look  for  a 
pathological  cause  for  this  infraction  of  a 
general  rule ;  and  if  no  disease  of  the  embryo 
or  of  the  mother  is  found,  we  are  justified  in 
attributing  the  abortion  to  mechanical  means 
used  directly  against  the  products  of  conception. 
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B  Charpentier  haa  shown  that  thia  rupture  of  the 

I  menibranea  is  not  an  absolute  proof  of  crimmal 

I  abortion,  but  in  eighteen  cases  of  spontaneous 

F  abortion,  M.  Leblond  only  found  rupture  of  tlift; 

membranes  in  one,  and  in  this  the  membi 

presented  an  abnormal  friability. 

The  questions  may  be  asked — 

I  1.  Isit  afoitual 

!  iJ.  Is  it  a  mole?    If  so,  is  a  mole  also  a  ftetus? 

I  3.  Is  it  merely  the  ooata  of  the  uterua,  and  iini 

[  nected  with  pregnancy  1 

I  I.  Is  it  a  Fcetus? — The  development  of  the  fcetus 

given,  page  158. 

2,  7k  it  a  Mole  ? — This  question  gives  rise  to  anotht 
I       Is  a  mole  a  fcetus!     To  this  the  answer  must  be  JB 

the  afBrmative.  Moles,  being  the  diseased  append- 
I  ages  of  the  fffitus,  vary  in  character,  and  have  been 
j       described  by  obstetrical  writers  under  the  following. 

heads ; — o.  Hydatiginous ;  h.  Cameous ;  and  c  Fa| ' 

Moles. 

a.  HydatiginaiiB  moles  ore  tho  reaiilt  of  a  diseaaed  conditit  _, 
,  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion.     The  villi  become  drapsLeail, 

and  hEiDg  ID  masses  like  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
.  b.  Cameous.     These  are  the  result  oC  liujmorrhBgo  iDto  the 

j  chorino.     The  blood  becomes  orgauiaed,   and  a  fleshy 

I  mass  is  formed,  to  which  iu  some  cases  a  witheied  fcetus 

;  is  attuched. 

I  c.  Fatty  Moles.     Death  of  the  fiotus  and  fatty  degeneration 

I  of  the  placenta,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  placenta 

'  and  death  of  the  foitua,  produces  this  variety  of  mole. 

'  A  withered  fcetus  with  a  mass  of  fatty  placenta  are  ex- 

I  pelled, 

I  3.  Js  it  merely  the  Coats  of  tht  Uterue,  and  uticoti- 

I       nected    viith    Fregjiancy  f — Fleshy    masses    may    be 
i       expelled  from,  the  womb,  which  may  not  be  the  result 

of  sexual  intercourse.  The  description  just  given  of 
I  true  moles  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist  in  forming  a  correct 
I        diagnosis.     Considerable  care  will  be  required,  for  the 

honour  of  the  woman  accused  depends  u-^iiTv'vXiSi  ■sijasi.wii 
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given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  submitted  fox 
examination.  It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  moles 
may  be  retained  for  many  months  in  the  uterus,  and 
be  then  expelled.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
rebut  an  accusation  of  infidelity  against  a  wife.  Polypi 
may  be  discharged  from  the  womb ;  the  presence  of  a 
pedicle  will  point  to  their  true  character.  All  substances 
expelled  from  the  uterus  should  be  carefully  washed  in 
water,  and  all  clots  removed.  The  examination  of  the 
woman  may  also  help  in  the  formation  of  the  diagnosis. 
The  absence  of  the  signs  of  defloration  or  of  recent 
delivery  will  be  in  her  favour. 

B.  Examination  of  the  woman  stated  to  have  aborted. 
— It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  answer  the  question  whether 
an  alleged  abortion  has  really  taken  place  or  not.  The 
signs  of  recent  delivery  are  in  most  cases  absent,  for 
the  woman  can  better  hide  her  condition  during  the  early 
than  during  the  later  months  of  utero-gestation  j  con-^ 
sequently  suspicion  may  not  have  been  aroused  against 
her  for  some  weeks  or  months  after  the  event,-  The 
history  of  the  case,  with  other  attendant  circumstances 
— ^milk  in  the  breasts,  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
areola  round  the  nipples,  absence  of  the  hymen,  trans- 
verse condition  of  the  os  uteri  in  contradistinction  to 
its  circular  form  after  delivery,  etc.,  etc.— will  in  niost 
cases  assist  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis. 

In  aU  doubtful  cases — 

1.  Examine  into  the  general  and  present  state  of  the  health 

of  the  woman. 
2..  Find  out  if  there  are  any  reasons  which  would  occasion 

a  pretext  to  use  drugs  which  are  not  usually  given  to 

women  during  pregnancy. 
'  .3.  Learn  if  menstruation  is  regular  and  easy,  or  if  the  woman 

is  in  the  habitual  use  of  emmenagogues,  for  if  so  acciiB* 

tomed  she  may  use  them  ignorant  of  pregnancy.  > 

4.  If  a  woman  ascribes  her  abortion  to  a  fall,  to  an  accident^ 

or  to  violence  used  against  her,  carefully  examine  into 
the  nature  of  these.  * 

5.  Examine  into  the  general  causes  of  abortion,  and  also 

inspect  the  expelled  substances. 


'  ..  - 
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"Where  death  is  supposed  to  have  followed  the  use  of 
abortives,  the  alimentary  oana!  nitist  be  examined  for 
the  aigDB  of  the  aetion  of  irritantB,  or  the  presence  of 
disease  in  the  intemol  organs;  but  when  death  hot: 
resulted  from  an  attempt  to  procure  abortion  by 
strumental  means,  the  neck  of  the  womb  ia  mi 
frequently  found  covered  by  a  number  of  small 
or  less  iiTegular  ■wounds,  which  may  penetrate  into 
the  womb  or  lose  themselves  in  the  walls  of  the 
organ.  Their  course  is  indicated  by  infiltration,  or  a 
small  extravasation  of  coagulated  blood,  tlie  exact  con- 
dition of  which  must  if  possible  be  ascertained,  go  as 
to  decide  when  the  wound  was  inilicted.  The  examiner 
must  not"  forget  that  the  wounds  may  extend  to  the 
fundus  of  the  uterus,  and  in  this  case  the  autopsy  shows 
that  a  blunt  instrument,  as  a  catheter  or  nterine  sound, 
introduced  through  the  oa  uteri  into  the  retroverted 
uterus,  glides  by  its  own  weight  into  the  rent.  The 
seat  of  the  tear  leads  one  to  think  that  pregnancy  was 
not  far  advanced  when  the  attempt  was  made,  and  in 
fact  the  accident  most  freq_nejitly  occurs  ia  cases  of 
suspected  pregnancy.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
uterus  is  often  punctured  by  the  injudicious  use  of  the 
uterine  sound,  but  without  any  immediate  dangerous 
symptoms.  "Wounds  in  the  walls  of  the  vagina  indicate 
the  use  of  instruments,  by  an  inexperienced  hand 
the  fundus  of  the  utenis,  to  one  at  least  accustomed 
the  introduction  of  instruments.  Spontaneous  nipl 
of  the  uterus  is  impossible  during  the  early  periodi 
pregnancy,  just  when  the  attempts  at  abortion  at^ 
usually  made.  Eupture  due  to  external  violence  ia  as 
a  rule  accompanied  vdth  outward  signs  of  the  violence 
used.  In  all  cases  a  careful  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  uterus  should  be  made.  An  examination 
of  the  ovaries  for  false  or  fme  corpora  litlea  should  be 
made.  The  opinions  on  the  character  and  differences 
of  these  bodies  are  so  discordant  as  to  destroy  all  con- 
fidence in  their  value  as  proof  ol  to^teY'uotv  ct  '^\' 
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reverse.  Taylor  says :  *  The  discovery  of  the  ovmn,  in 
the  uterus  in  process  of  devdopTn&ivt  could  alone,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  warrant  an  affirmative 
opinion  on  this  point  in  a  court  of  law,  and  this  I 
believe  to  he  the  safest  view  at  present  of  this  much- 
contested  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of 
a  corpus  luteum  from  the  ovary  would  not  in  all  cases 
warrant  an  opinion  that  conception  had  not  taken 
place,' 

Recapitulation, 

In  medicvM,  abortion  occurs  before  the  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy, premature  labour  after  that  period. 

In  lawy  abortion  may  take  place  any  time  before  the  fall 
period  of  utero-gestation. 
Abortion  may  he  due  to — 

a.  Natural  or  unavoidable  causes. 
h.  Violence,  with  criminal  intent. 

a.  Natural  or  Unavoidable  Causes, 

1.  MaternaL 

2.  Fcetal. 

6.   Violence^  wUh  Criminal  Intent, 

1.  Mechanical. 

2.  Medicinal. 
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According  to  the  present  state  of  English  law,  infanti* 
cide — ^murder  of  a  new-bom  child — is  not  regarded  as  a 
specij&c  crime,  but  is  treated  and  tried  by  those  rules 
of  evidence  which  are  applicable  in  cases  of  felonious 
homicide,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  law  requires 
proof  that  the  child  was  bom  alive.  An  old  statute 
(21  J.  i,  c,  27)  made  the  concealment  of  the  birth  of 
a  bastard  child  conclusive  evidence  of  murder.  As  fax; 
as  the  legal  estimation  of  the  crime  is  concerned,  it 
matters  not  whether  the  child  was  killed  immediately 
on  its  entrance  into  the  world,  or  within  a  few  days 
afterwards.    A  f cetus  not  bigger  than  a  man's  fiug^ji 
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bat  liaving  the  shape  of  a  child,  ia  a  child  witliin  the 
statute  (R.  v.  Calmer,  9  Cox  506;  R  v.  Hewitt,  4  F. 
^  F.  1101).  Aa  English  judge,  at  a  late  trial,  stated 
that  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  had 
strangled  her  child  before  whollj  born,  she  must  lie 
acquitted  of  murder.  The  law  also,  on  the  score  of 
humanity,  preaiunes  that  every  child  is  bom  dead  until 
direct  evideuce  to  the  contrary,  from  medical  or  other 
sources,  is  givem  The  onus  of  the  proof  of  live  birth, 
therefore,  devolves  on  the  prosecution.  It  may  also 
be  difficult  to  ducide  as  to  the  maternity,  and  the 
woman  accused  will  have  to  be  examined  as  to  the 
poBsibility  of  her  recent  delivery.  Here  let  me  repeat 
the  advice  given  on  p.  121  as  to  the  examination  of 
women.  Your  duty  is  to  request  the  woman  to  allow 
of  the  necessary  examination,  giving  her  the  warm' 
which  every  magistrate  or  coroner  is  bound  to  give 
any  person  charged  with  a  crime,  before  requiring 
answer  to  a  question  which  may  ba  used  in  evidence-' 
against  her  at  the  subsequent  trial.  The  innocent  and 
the  guilty  may  alike  object  to  an  examination,  bnt  the 
presumption  ia  against  the  party  declining,  if  several 
have  voluntarily  submitted.  A  young  lady  committed 
suicide  rather  than  subrnit  to  an  examination  by  two 
medical  men  under  an  order  from  a  coroner.  The 
raedieal  men  were  guilty  of  a  grave  indiscretion,  and 
both  they  and  the  coroner  wore  acting  ultra  vires  io 
attemptini^  to  force  a  woman  to  obtain  evidence  agaiost 
herself  (Taylor,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4^1).  The  decision  as  to 
recent  dplivciy  will,  to  a  great  extent,  rest  on  the 
condition  of  the  mother,  and  the  apparent  age  of  the 
child  found  dead.  The  discovery  of  the  body  of  the 
child  is  not  necessary  to  conviction,  but  the  medical 
evidence  as  to  the  signs  of  respiration,  of  course, 
*lependa  on  the  body  being  found  and  examined.  In 
most  cases  of  alleged  infanticide  tried  in  England, 
juries  appear  more  inclined  to  fall  back  on  the  minor 
offence,  eoncealmmit  of  li/rlht  than  to  tiwi'v*. 
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capital  offence ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  alter- 
native if  the  body  cannot  be  found,  for,  as  we  Lave 
just  said,  in  law  every  child  is  held  to  be  bom  dead. 
It  must  of  course  be  shown  that  the  woman  has  been 
recently  delivered.  In  case  of  failure  to  prove  the 
murder  of  the  child,  the  24  and  25  Vict.,  c.  100,  &  60 
enacts  that  "  if  any  woman  shall  he  delivered  of  a  chUd^ 
every  person  who  shall,  hy  any  secret  disposition  of  the 
dead  body  of  the  said  ehild,  whether  such  child  died 
before^  at,  or  after  its  births  endeavour  to  conceal  the 
birth  thereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour"  The 
mere  denial  of  the  birth  only  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
vict her ;  she  must  be  proved  to  have  done  some  act  of 
disposal  of  the  body  after  the  child  was  dead  {R  v. 
Turner,  8  C.  ^  P.  756). 

In  Scotland,  concealment  of  pregnancy  is  a  statutory 
crime,  chargealile  when  the  child  bom  is  found  dead  or 
is  not  found  at  all,  and  there  is  no  proof  of  its  having 
been  murdered.  Pregnancy  up  to  a  period  when  a 
child  might  be  bom  alive  must  be  proved,  and  the 
words  *  during  the  whole  period  of  her  pregnancy  *  do 
not  imply  that  the  pregnancy  must  have  continued  for 
the  full  period  of  nine  months.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  there  should  be  such  proof  of  duration  of  prog- 
nancy  as  made  a  living  birth  possible.  If  the  accused 
can  bring  forward  a  witness  to  whom  she  communicated 
her  pregnancy,  or  called  for  assistance  at  the  birtby  or 
.(it  is  believed)  can  prove  that  the  child  was  bom  dead, 
she  is  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  a  woman  ought  not  to  be  convicted  of  *  conceal- 
ment of  pregnancy '  if  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  foetus 
do  not  appear  to  have  reached  the  seventh  month  of 
intra-uterine  existence.  The  birth  of  a  *  child,'  whether 
dead  or  alive,  is  essential;  <^«r%{ore^  if  the  woman 
accused  '  can  prove  that  that  which  she  brought  forth 
was  not  "a  child,"  but  an  abortion,  or  a  fostus  which, 
from  some  accident,  was  in  such  a  condition  that^  though 
there  had  been  assistance,  it  could  not  have  been  in 
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fl  condition  to  be  called  "  a  child,"  then  the  c. 
of  the  statute.'     The  Scotch  statute  differs  from  t 
English  on  the  '  concealment  of  birth '  in  this,  that  b 
long  ae  the  woman  makes  known  her  pregnancy,  the 
motive  for  doing  bo  ia  not  considered.     Thns,  if  she 
make  arrangements  with  any  one  to  conceal  the  btith, 
'the  statute  is  eluded  by   that  very  circumstance' 
(Alison).     The  statute  applies  to  married  as  well  a 
single  women ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  the  penalty  ia 
seldom  enforced  unless  foul  play  is  suspected. 

Definition  of  the  Tenn  'Live  Birth.'— 'The  t 
delivery  of  a  child.'  There  must  be  an  independent 
circulation  in  the  child  before  it  can  be  accounted  alive 
(R.  r.  E'/ioc/i,  5  C.^  P.  539).  The  entire  child  must 
be  actually  bom  iuto  the  world  in  a  living  state  {R.  v. 
Poidlon,  5  C.^  P.  SS9).  But  the  fact  of  the  child 
being  still  connected  wiUi  the  mother  by  the  umbilical 
cord  will  not  prevent  the  killing  from  being  murder 
(fl.  v.  fleewes,  9  0.  ^  P.  2ff).  To  kill  a  child  in  its 
jiiother'a  womb  ia  no  murder,  because  the  person  killed 
must  be  '  a  reasonahle  creature  in  being,  and  under  the 
king's  peace.'  Bat  if  the  child  be  injured  in  the  womb, 
and  be  then  bom  alive,  and  then  die  as  a  result  of  such 
injuries,  it  may  be  murder  in  the  person  who  inflicted 
them  {R.  v.  Senior,  1  Mood.  0.  C.  346). 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  medical  or 
pliyeiological  life  and  legal  life.  A  child  may  liave 
breathed,  as  it  not  infrequently  does,  before  it  is  com- 
pletely bom  into  the  world ;  and  this  might,  in  a 
medii^  point  of  view,  be  considered  aa  a  live  child, 
but  it  is  not  one  legally.  The  entire  delivery  of  the 
child  ia  necessary  in  law ;  and  '  it  must  also  be  proved 
that  the  entire  child  has  actually  been  Tjoin  into  the 
world  in  a  living  etatfi,  and  the  fact  of  its  having 
breathed  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  thereof.'  The  in- 
ference unfortunately  follows  from  this  ruling,  that  a 
mother  may  kill  her  child  without  fear  of  punishment, 
if  she  do  so  before  the  entita  body  Uisa  aV\\i^i.  \T.tt-Ki>>sKK- 
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Live  Birth  in  Civil  Casks. — The  evidence  of  live 
birth  in  civil  is  somewhat  different  to  that  required  in 
criminal  cases.  The  viability  of  the  child  is  determined 
in  Scotland  by  its  crying ;  in  France,  by  its  respira- 
tion ;  in  Germany,  *  the  livb  birth  of  a  child  is  to  be 
lield  proven  when  it  has  been  heard  to  cry  by  witnesses 
of  unimpeachable  veracity  present  at  its  birth ; '  but  in 
England  the  pulsations  of  the  child's  heart,  or  any 
tremulous  motion  of  the  muscles,  however  slight,  have 
been  considered  as  satisfactory  proof  of  live  birth.^ 

According  to  Blackstone,  *  crying,  indeed,  is  the 
strongest  evidence,  but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence;' 
and  Coke  remarks  :  *  If  it  be  born  alive,  it  is  sufficient 
though  it  be  not  heard  to  cry,. for  peradventure  it  may 
be  born  dumb/ 

Signs  op  Live  Birth  Prior  to  Respiration, 
AND  Independent  of  it. 

a.  Negative, — Signs  of  intra-uterine  death,  «.e., 
putrefaction,  or  *  intra-uterine  maceration,'  or  of  such 
itnperfect  development  that  it  could  not  have  been 
born  alive. 

h.  Positive, — Injuries  to  the  child  showing  that  it 
must  have  been  bom  alive. 

a.  Negative, — Intra-vierine  Futrefadion, — This  con- 
dition differs  in  some  remarkable  points  from  putre- 
faction in  air. 

The  body  is  extremely  flaccid  and  flattened,  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  moving  easily  on  one  another. 
The  skin  of  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body  bear 
the  evidence  of  prolonged  soaking  in  fluid.  In  pa^rts, 
the  skin  is  whitish,  or  of  a  reddish-brown  or  coppery 
red  colour,  without  any  trace  of  green,  which  is  always 
present  when  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  air,  *  The 
cuticle  may  be  raised  in  blisters,  and  be  easily  detached 

^  Fyshe  or  Fisher  v.  Palmer  in  1806, 
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'     from  the  true  Bkiu.     The  dennded  patcbea  are  moiai  ^^M 
and  greasy,  and   exude   a  stinking,  reddiali-calonred  ^H 
serous  fluid.     Tlio  face  is  flattened,  and  the  features  ^B 
distorted.    In  moat  cases  tliat  I  have  attended  of  intra- 
uterine  death  of  the  fretns,  and  where  pntrefaction  was 
far  advanced,  especially  in  primipara,  the  scalp  has 
burst   during   delivery,  and  the  brain   poured  out. 
Should,  however,  the  child  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
may  soon  acquire  the  appearances  proper-  to  putrefac- 
tion in  that  medium,     if  the  child,  immediately  after 
birth,  be  thrown  into  water,  the  putrefactive  changes 
would  be  like  those  of  intto-uterine  decomposition. 
In   this  case,  the   lungs  must  be  examined  for  the 
evidence  of  death  by  drowning. 

b,  PosiViue.— Evidence  that  injuries  found  on  the 
body  could  not  have  been  inflicted  during  birth,  or 
accidentally  after  birth.  On  this  subject  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  give  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  otter.  All 
the  medical  witness  can  fairly  state  is  that,  from  the 
condition  of  the  lungs,  respiration  has  or  has  not  taken 
place ;  that  in  the  former  case  it  is  not  easy  to  state 
whether  the  injuries  were  the  cause  of  death  or  inflicted  ^^ 
after  death.  ^^| 

ApFBABASOia  Showikq  that  a  New-Bohn  Child    '^^M 

1 .  Walls  of  the  Clied.—'  The  vaulting  of  the  thorax 
ia  of  not  the  slightest  diagnostic  value.'  Casper  qnot«8 
from  Elsiisser  the  following  remarks  : — '  It  is  irrefutable 
that  the  variations  in  the  circumference  of  the  thorax 
(and,  of  course,  in  its  diameters)  are  so  considerable 
that  no  certain  normal  mean  for  a  thorax  that  has 
breathed,  and  for  one  that  has  not  breathed,  can  be 
laid  down.  In  most  cases  the  measurements  of  the 
thorax  are  incapable  of  detemiining  whether  the  lungs 
contain  air  or  not.  The  reason  for  these  variations  is, 
without  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  the  Gtii\*j,«WLV^  S^^S.'ot.- 
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ences  in  the  Yolume  of  the  osseous  thorax ;  partly,  also, 
to  the  thickness  of  the  soft  parts,  particularly  of  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  the  thoracic  muscles;  partly, 
also,  in  the  differences  in  the  degree  and  amount  of 
the  dilatation  of  the  thorax  by  respiration,  with  which 
the  distension  of  the  lungs  also  corresponds,'  etc. 

2.  Diaphragm, — The  position  of  the  diaphragm  may 
be  considered  as  a  good  diagnostic  sign ;  for  it  is  found 
that,  in  children  bom  dead,  the  highest  point  of  the 
concavity  is  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  wheteas 
in  those  born  alive  it  is  between  the  fifth  and  sixth. 
The  position  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  affected  by  the 
gases  produced  during  putrefaction,  and  also,  in  children 
who  have  breathed^  from  distension  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  with  gas. 

3.  Lungs. 

a.  Size.— In  tbe  foetus,  prior  to  respiration,  the  lungs 
do  not  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  the  left  lung  is 
never  found  even  partially  covering  the  heart. 

After  respiration  they  fill  the  thorax  more  or  lesis 
completely,  the  amount  of  distension  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  completeness  of  the  respiratory  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  child. 

b.  Consistence. — Before  respiration  has  taken  place, 
the  lungs  feel  firm,  compact,  and  resistant^  and  a^  of 
the  consistency  of  liver. 

After  respiration  they  are  spongy,  crepitant,  and 
yielding  when  pressed  between  the  fingers.  They  also 
present  a  marbled  appearance.  These  signs  of  respirsi- 
tion  are  more  or  less  modified  by  disease,  and  the 
atelectasis  jndmonum  of  Jorg,  jun. 

Casper  denies  the  existence  of  atelectasis  ptdmanum 
as  a  distinct  disease  of  newly-born  children,  and  con- 
siders that  *  it  is  nothing  else  than  the  original  foetal 
condition,  from  which  it  differs  in  no  anatomical  respect' 
— ^m  opinion  supported  by  Meigs,  who  says,  *  they,  in 
'^  resemble  exactly  the  foetal  lung.'  It  is  simply 
resalt  of  the  child  dying  liom  some  cause  before 
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respiration  Iiaa  had  time  to  become  fully  established, 
and  has  possibly  been  confounded  with  hepatiaation. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  cases  are  on  record 
of  infants  haying  lived  for  some  hours,  and  then  died, 
and  yet  the  lungs  sank  as  a  whole,  and  when  cut  in  pieces. 

e.  Colour. — ^The colour  of  the  foetal  lungs  is  'exceed- 
ingly variona,'  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  convey  the 
idea  of  colour  by  worda.  Speaking  in  general  terms, 
the  lungs  of  children  who  have  not  breathed  are  of  a 
reddish-brown  liver-colour,  this  colour  changing  to  a 
brighter  red  at  their  maigins.  In  children  who  liaoe 
breathed,  the  lungs  are  of  a  slatey-blue  colour,  more  or 
Jeee  mottled  with  circumscribed  red  patches.  Thia  eir- 
cumscrihed  mottling  is  never  found  in  perfectly  fcetal 
lungs.  When  the  lungs  are  inflated  artificially,  they 
swell  up  and  present  a  uniform  cinnabar-red  colour, 
destitute  of  insular  marbling.  The  insular  marbling  of 
the  lungs  is  characteristic  of  lunga  that  have  breathed, 
and  ia  due  to  the  presence  of  blood  in  the  arteries  and 
veins  surrounding  the  inflated  lung  tissue, 

d.  Buotjaiicy  in  Water. — Limgs  which  have  respired 
float  in  water.  But  the  objection  may  be  raised  that 
lungs  that  have  not  respired  may  yet  float  from — 

a.  The  result  of  artificial  respiration,  b.  The  result 
of  pntrefactioQ. 

The  value  of  these  objections  will  be  discussed  in  thftn 
following  pages.  jl 

Hydhobtatic  Lukg  Te.st  1 

(Doctmasia 2>uhnonum  hijdrostatica) 
The  value  of  this  test  is  founded  on  the  suppoailion 
that  a  lung  in  which  respiration  has  taken  place  will 
float  if  placed  in  water,  and  that  when  this  has  not 
occurred  it  will  sink.  Admitting  that  a  lung  floats  as 
a  result  of  respiration,  it  has  been  objected  that  tliis 
is  no  proof  of  hve  birth,  for  respiration  may  take  place 
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a.  The  womb,  vagitiis  uterimts.  h.  The  maternal 
passages,  vagitns  vaffinalis.  c.  Cases  when  the  head 
protrudes,  the  body  not  yet  being  born. 

"With  regard  to  the  two  first  objections,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that,  in  all  the  cases  of  so-caUed  intra- 
uterine  respiration,  the  respiratory  acts  have  occurred 
in  difficult  or  instrumental  labours,  where  it  is  justi- 
fiable to  suppose  that,  in  the  endeavour  to  remove  the 
child,  a  certain  amount  of  air  may  have  been  unavoid- 
ably admitted  into  the  maternal  passages.  But  the 
cases  with  which  the  medical  jurist  has  to  deal  cannot 
be  classed  with  these,  for  in  all  those  brought  under 
his  notice  delivery  has  been  more  or  less  rapid  and 
unassisted. 

To  the  last  objection  the  same  reply  may  be  given, 
that  rapid  delivery  in  doubtful  cases  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  rule,  and  that  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  birth  of  the  head  of  the  child  and  its  com- 
plete delivery  is  so  short  as  not  to  lead  to  any  great 
error  in  diagnosis.  It  is  true  that  the  woman  may 
faint  with  the  child  half  bom,  and  that  respiration 
may  thus  take  place ;  and  it  has  not  yet,  as  far  as  I 
know,  been  decided  how  many  inspirations  a  child 
must  make  to  entirely  inflate  its  lungs,  or  the  length 
of  time  required  to  do  so. 

N,B, — ^Any  pressure  exerted  on  the  umbilical  cord 
during  the  process  of  delivery  gives  rise  to  respiratory 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  foetus.  The  presence  of  what 
Casper  calls  peiecJiial  ecehymoses  beneath  the  pleurae, 
upon  the  aorta,  and  even  on  the  heart,  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
proof  that  attempts  at  respiration  have  been  made. 
These  petechial  ecehymoses  are  sometimes  found  on 
the  same  parts  in  the  drowned  (see  Drotcning). 

TFhai  i$  the  Hydrostatic  Test  9  how  is  it  performed  f 
and  what  are  the  oltfections  to  its  use  f 

test  was  first  used,  it  consisted  in  placing  the 
i  or  without  the  heart,  into  water,  and  -then 
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noting  whether  they  sank  or  floateiJ.  A  glass  Tess 
eighteen  inches  high  and  twelve  in  diitmeter,  heilf  hlli 
with  distilled  water  at  60°  F.,  should  he  used, 
summer  water  at  the  ordinary  temperatiirQ  of  the  i 
will  answer  the  purpoae.  To  this  rough  test  pressure 
is  now  added ;  the  lung,  or  portions  of  it,  are  greatly 
compressed  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  then  thrown  into 
water  as  before.  If  the  lungs  thus  compressed  float 
respiration  is  held  to  have  taken  place ;  should  the 
sink,  the  contrary  is  presumed.  Pressure  is  used  f( 
the  following  reason :  The  air  generated  by  putn 
faction,  and  which  may  cause  the  lungs  to  float,  is 
removed  by  pressure,  but  no  amount  of  pressure  short 
of  entirely  destroying  the  lung  tissue  will  remove  that 
the  result  of  respiration  or  inflation,  and  between  these 
the  medical  expert  must  decide  from  collateral  evidence. 
In  perfoi-ming  the  teat — 

1,  Try  if  lungs  will  float  with  the  heart  attached  to 
Ihem.     2.   If  they  will  float  without  the  heart. 
Try  if  portions  will  float  with  or  without  pressure. 
The  foltoming  are  the  objections  to  this  ted: — - 
1.  The  lungs  may  sink  as  a  result  of  disease. 
Eespiration,  even  in  healthy  lungs,  may  be  so  iraperfe 
that  tiiey  may  sink.     3.  Emphysema  pulmonum  iieoi 
torum.     4.  Putrefaction.     5.  Artificial  inflation. 

1.  Tliat  in  consequence  of  disease  the  entire  lungif 
or  portions  of  them  may  sink,  and  yet  respiration  had 
taken  place.  Disease  of  the  lung  may  occur  previously 
to  birth  or  soon  afterwards,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  disease  would  attack  every  portion  of  the 
hrag.  Parts,  doubtless,  small  in  proportion  to  the 
diseased  part,  may  yet  have  been  sufficiently  inflated  to 
float.  The  presence  of  disease  is  also  not  difficult  of 
detection. 

2.  That  respiration,  oven  in  healthy  lungs,  may  be 
so  imperfect  that  they  may  sink.  This  objection  can 
soarcoSy  be  considered  valid  against  the  general 
application  of  the  test,  for  in  tUcaa  laHRs  'C^iaia  ^a^'Uj 
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known  test  by  which  respiration  or  its  absence  can 
be  determined.  They  are  therefore  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  test,  as  they  are  out  of  every  other  mode  of 
investigation. 

3.  Emphysema  pulmonum  neonatorum. — ^Emphysema 
is  generally  the  result  of  excessive  dilatation  of  tiie  air 
cells  of  the  lung,  rupture  of  the  cell  walls,  and  infil- 
tration of  the  intra-lobular  areola  tissue.  This  con- 
dition may  be  brought  about  by — 

a.  Eespiration.        h.  Inflation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  simply  this,  that  the  80<-called 
emphysema  pulmonum  neonatorum,  or  emphysema  of 
new-bom  children,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  incipient 
putrefaction,  induced  by  certain  unascertained  condi- 
tions. Casper  sums  up  his  conclusions  on  this  subject 
in  the  following  words : — *  That  not  one  single  well- 
ohserved  and  incontestable  case  of  emphysema  deveHop- 
Ing  itself  spontaneously  within  the  lungs  of  a  fosiuSy 
horn  without  artificial  assistance,  is  known,  and  it  is 
not  tJierefore  permissible  in  forensic  practice  to  ascribe 
the  buoyancy  of  the  lungs  of  new-bom  children  brought 
forth  in  secrecy,  and  without  artificial  assistance,  to  this 
catise,* 

4.  Putrefaction, — It  must  be  admitted  as  proved  that 
the  lungs  of  new-born  children  in  a  state  of  decom- 
position will  float  in  water.  But  this  admission  does 
not  render  the  test  valueless,  for  it  must  beremembeied — 

a.  That  air  generated  by  putrefaction  is  found  in 
bubbles  under  the  pleursB,  or  in  the  fissures  between 
the  lobuli  of  the  lungs,  and  not  in  the  air  cells  o£  the 
lungs. 

5.  That  air  as  a  result  of  putrefaction  can  readily  be 
removed  by  compressing  the  lungs  or  portions  of  them. 

e.  That  crepitation  in  putrefied  lungs  is  abacoit, 
owing  to  the  fact  stated  under  a, 

^  That  the  lungs  are  among  those  organs  which 
late. 
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e.  That  nflgative  eTidancB  may  be  obtained  if  the 
InngB  in  a  highly  putrescent  body  sink  in  water.  The 
tendency  of  putrefaction,  as  above  atated,  is  to  cause 
them  to  float. 

5.  Inflation. — In  the  flrst  place,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  to  inflate  tlie  lun^a  ia  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
ElsaBser  states  '  that  in  forty-five  experiments  performed 
on  children  bom  dead,  without  opening  their  thorax 
and  abdomen,  only  one  was  attended  with  complete 
success,  thirty-four  with  partial  success,  and  ten  with 
none  whatever ;  and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
these  experiments  were  conducted  without  disturbance, 
and  with  the  greatest  care.'  Professor  Gross  states  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  thus : — '  We  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  J  and  we  believe  that  the  complete  dis- 
tension of  these  organs  can  only  be  efi'ected  where  a 
tube  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  the  larjns.'  In 
the  eases  that  come  before  the  medical  expert,  the 
question  naturally  arises.  Who  would  inflate  the  lungs  J 
Surely  not  the  mother,  who  would  be  only  too  glad 
that  the  child  was  dead,  and  who  would  be  in  no 
hurry  to  resuscitate  it.  If  not  the  mother,  who  else  1 
It  has  been  suggested  that  some  malicious  person  might 
inflate  them  \a  sustain  a  charge  of  infanticide.  Is  this 
probable  1  ^^h 

The  following  points  may  be  noticed  on  this  aubje^^^H 

a.  Known  difficulty  in  inflating  tho  lunga.  ^^^| 

S.  AbsanCB  on  the  part  of  the  mother  of  any  praparation  to 

aave  the  life  of  her  child. 
e.  Pri>Bence  of  air  in  the  Btomuch  acd  intestines,  the  result  of 

nttemptGd  in  Ration. 

d.  Bright  cinnabar-red  colour  of  the  lungs,  without  trace  of 
mottling. 

e.  AbasDCe  of  frothy  blood  when  the  limga  a:        '  '  ' 


bright  cinDDbar-Ted  colour  of  the  \^ 
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and  perhaps  air  in  the  (artificially  inflated)  'stomach;  and'  intes- 
tines, we  may  with  certainty  conclude  that  the  lungs  have  been 
artificially  inflated,* 

It  may  be  further  noted  that  natural  respiration  is 
accompanied  with,  iiist,  the  distension  of  the  air  cells 
of  the  lungs  with  air ;  and,  second,  with  an  increistsed 
flow  of  blood  into  the  organs  beyond  that  necessary 
for  their  nourishment  and  growth.  They  thus  in- 
crease in  absolute  weight,  while  their  specific  gravity 
is  lessened. 

The  objections  just  mentioned  apply  to  the  hydro- 
static test,  as  originally  employed.  It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  notice  those  against  the  same  test  when 
modified  by  pressure.     These  are  two  in  number : — -  » 

a.  That  no  amount  of  pressure,  short  of  entirely 
destroying  the  lung  tissue^  can  expel  the  air  from  a  lung 
that  has  been  inflated^  or  from  one  in  which  respiration 
has  taken  place. 

h.  Pressure  is  therefore  no  test  of  natural  respiration 
or  of  artificial  inflation. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  what  has  been  already  said  with  regard  to 
the  difficulty  of  inflation,  and  the  more  probable  event 
of  the  condition  of  the  lungs  being  the  result  of  re- 
spiration. 

Casper  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  his  views  with 
regard  to  the  probative  value  of  the  Docimasia  pul- 
monaris  :^'  That  a  child  has  certainly  lived  during  and 
after  its  birth — 

'  1.  When  the  diaphragm  stands  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs. 

*2.  "When  the  lungs  more  or  less  completely  occupy  the 
thorax,  or  at  least  do  not  require  to  be  sought  for  by  artificial 
separation  of  the  walls  when  cut  through. 

'  3.  When  the  ground  colour  of  the  lungs  is  broken  by  ihsnlar 
marbling. 

*  4.  When  the  lungs  are  found  by  careful  experiment  ta  be 
capable  of  floating. 

'  6.  When  a  bloody  froth  flows  from  the  cut  surface  of  the 
hmg  OB  alight  pressure.' 
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Tlie  laiiij  test  is  unnecessary  when—- 

a.  The  umbilical  cord  has  dropped  olf,  aad  c 
I'oHoncd. 

b.  Wtiere  food  is  foluid  in  the  stomach. 
e.  Wliere  there  are  eyident  signs  of  putrefaction 
d.  Atsn  in  the  case  at  the  birth  of  monsters,  or  where,  f 

i^oagetiital  malfoi'miktioii,  the  possibility  of  lire  birth  is  exclude 


a  the  liydrostatic  teat,  the  following  have  b 
proposed,  and  luay  be  diBiniBaed  in  a  few  worda  ;- 

Ploxicqiiot's  Test. — This  test  is  based  on  the  felatiq 
weight  of  the  lungs,  before  and  after  reapiratioi 
that  of  the  entire  body  of  the  child.     The  yariatioo^ 
found  in  practice  between  the  relative  weights  rendesj 
the  test  worse  than  useless. 

Absolute  Weight  of  the  Lungs. — This  teat  consists  in 
3  comparison  of  the  weight  of  the  lungs  before  and 
lifter  respiration,  and  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the 
lungs,  prior  to  respiration,  vary  in  weight  from  about 
400  to  650  grains ;  but  so  much  depends  on  tl 
rity  or  immaturity  of  the  child,  and  degree  of  respin 
tion,  that,  like  the  last,  the  test  ia  unworthy  i 
conAdeuce. 
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1 

ties  of  the  heart  and  diviaiooa  of  the 
brain  distinct.    The  placenta  isolated ; 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  aUantois,  etc., 

The  akin  rosy  and  tolerably  dense, 
Sei  seen  without  aid  from  lens.  The 
mouth  ia  large  and  open ;  the  umbi- 
UcUB  is  near  the  pubis.  Meconium  o( 
a  greyish-white  colonr  in  the  largo 
intestines. 

From  the  fifth  month  the  length  of 
the  fcetoa  in  inches  is  approximately 
exaeUy  dojUile  the  nuynber  of  the  lunar 
months.  The  noils  are  distinct.  The 
head,  liver,  heart,  and  kidneys  are 
disproportionably  large.  The  hair  ap- 
pears as  a  light  down.    The  meconium 

of  ossification,  piibis  and  os  calcis. 

Down  and  sebaceous  matter  cover 
the  skin.    The  colonr  of  tlie  body  is 
a  cinnabar-rod,  and  the  umbilicus  is 
farther  from    tha   pubis.      The  me- 
conium  is  darker  in  colour  ;  and  the 
scrotum  is  empty,   the  testes  lieing 
close  to  the  kidneys.     The  pupillary 

11    f      \ 

Five  to  sii  inches 
long. 

Ten  to  eleven  inches 
long. 

Twelve  to  thirtoen 
inches  ia  length. 

(End  of  sixteenth 
week.) 

(End  of  twenty 
weeks.) 

Sixth. 
(End  of  twenty - 
fourth  week.) 

t 
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Table  showing  signs  of  Maturity  of  Child  at  Birth. 

As  regards — 

a.  Average  Length  of  Body — 

Nineteen  inches. 
h.  Average  Weight  of  Body — 

About  seven  pounds. 

c.  Eyes — 

The  pupillary  membrane  is  not  found  in  the  mature  child. 

d.  Navel — 

Said  to  be  exactly  midway  between  the  pubis  and  the 
ensiform  cartilage. 
c.  External  Genitals — 

Testicles  found  in  the  scrotum,  and  the  labia  majora 
cover  the  vagina  and  clitoris. 
/.  Os  Femoris — 

Ossification  of  the  inferior  femoral  epiphysis.  The 
osseous  nucleus  measures  from  three-quarters  of  a 
line  to  three  lines  in  diameter. 

Cause  of  Death  to  the  Fcetus 

Death  may  he  due  to — 

A.  Immaturity  on  the  part  of  the  foetus. 

B.  Complications  occurring    during  or   immedi- 

ately after  birth. 

C.  Congenital  disease  in  one  or  more  of  the  foetal 

organs. 

D.  Neglect  and  exposure. 

A.  Immaturity  on  the  part  of  the  Fostvs. — From  some 
cause  or  other,  the  child  may  die  immediately  after 
birth,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  save  it.  In  many 
of  these  cases  no  disease  adequate  to  account  for  death 
can  be  detected. 

B.  Complications  oecumng  during  or  immediately 
after  hirth. 

1.  Unavoidable  or  inherent  in  the  process  of 

parturition.       2.    Induced  "with  criminal 

intent. 

1.   Unavoidable  or  Inherent  in  the  Process  of  Par^ 

turition, — The  immediate  cause  of  death  may  be  either 

maternal  or  foetal.      In  the  former,  the  presence  of 
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tumoura  in  the  pelvic  passages,  or  disease  of  the  bones, 
causing  a  narrowing  of  the  canal,  maj  lead  to  fatal 
compression  of  the  head  of  the  child.  Death  may  also 
be  due  to  protracted  labour  from  debility  on  the  part 
of  the  mother,  A  congested  state  of  the  brain  may  be 
present  in  these  cases.  In  the  latter — fcetal — preBSure 
on  the  umbilical  cord  from  mal-position  of  the  child 
during  labour,  or  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  head,  may  cause  death.  There  is  also  a  greater 
mortality  both  during  and  after  delivery  among  male 
than  female  children.  The  child  may  be  also  acoidea- 
tally  sufTocated  in  the  ficces  of  the  mother,  or  in  a  fold 
of  her  dress ;  or  it  may  be  born  while  the  woman  ia 
straining  at  stool,  and  be  drowned  in  the  contents  of 
the  pan.  The  writer  once  met  with  a  case  of  accidental 
death  of  a  child  from  suffocation  in  the  drawers  of  the 
mother,  who  persisted,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  in 
wearing  those  articles  of  dress  during  her  confinement. 
Death  may  also  result  from  strangulation,  oocaaloned 
by  the  pressure  of  the  funis  round  the  child's  neck. 
The  death  in  this  case  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
duo  to  strangulation,  as  the  child  had  never  breathed, 
hut  is  probably  the  result  of  the  arrest  of  the  flow  of 
blood  along  the  cord  from  the  tightness  of  the  folds 
round  the  neck.  Some  congestion  of  the  brain  may, 
however,  be  found  resulting  from  the  pressure  on 
vessels  of  the  neck.  Lastly,  death  may  ensue  from 
a  fall  on  the  floor  in  cases  of  sudden  and  quick  labours, 
especially  if  the  woman  be  in  the  erect  posture  at  the 
time  of  delivery. 

2.  Liduaed  with  Criminal  Iiilent. — Was  the  death 
dug  to  violence!  The  answer  to  this  question  is  by  no 
means  easy.  In  all  doubtful  ca-^es,  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A 
woman  may  imintontionally  injure  her  child  in  her 
efforts  to  drag  it  from  her.  The  presence  of  respira- 
tion, mora  or  less  complete,  is  strongly  presumptive 
against  the  death  being  the  result  dt  a.tt\4Ka\..    "^-ii*. 
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Qven  here  considerable  caution  is  necessary,  for  the 
injury  may  not  be  immediately  fatal,  although  acciden- 
tally inflicted,  sufficient  time  elapsing  between  its 
infliction  and  the  death  of  the  child  to  allow  of  respira- 
tion. Foreign  bodies  found  in  the  mouth  aifd  fauces 
is  also  corroborative  of  death  by  violence.  A  ease  is 
recorded  in  which  the  child's  fauces,  upper  portion  of 
the  oesophagus,  the  larynx,  and  the  trachea  were  closely 
packed  with  a  coarse,  green  sand,  and  yet  the  lungs 
sank  when  the  hydrostatic  test  was  applied  to  theuL 
No  light  was  ever  thrown  as  to  when  the  packing 
of  the  fauces  was  effected.  K  dead,  Why  ?  If  alive, 
How  was  respiration  prevented  during  the  operation  ? 
Strangulation  may  be  produced  by  the  constriction  of 
the  umbilical  cord  round  the  neck,  and  for  this  reason 
marks  round  the  child's  neck  cannot  idways  be  ascribed 
to  intentional  violence.  Of  327  cases  collected  by 
Elsasser,  in  which  the  cord  was  from  one  to  four  times 
round  the  children's  necks,  there  was  not  in  a  single 
instance  any  mark  of  the  cord  perceptible,  even  though 
in  some  cases  the  cord  had  to  be  cut  to  permit  the 
completion  of  labour.  With  regard  to  marks  round 
the  neck  of  a  new-bom  child,  Gasper  remarks  that  it 
is  possible  *  to  mistake  the  folds  of  the  skin,  prodttced 
by  the  mov&inents  of  tlie  head,  aiid  which  remain 
strongly  marked  in  tJie  solidified  fat,  and  are  very 
prominent,  particularly  in  short  necks,  for  the  mad[8 
of  the  cord.*  The  inai'k  left  by  the  funis  is  broad, 
corresponds  with  the  breadth  of  the  cord,  runs  without 
interruption  round  the  neck,  and  is  everywhere  quite 
soft)  and  never  excoriated.  Ecchymoses  may  be  present 
irregularly,  following  the  line  made  by  the  cord.  On 
the  other  hand,  'a  mummified,  parchment-like,  un- 
ecchymosed  depression,  points  in  every  case  to  stran- 
gulation by  a  hard  rough  body,*  and  this  more  especially 
if  there  be  any  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  or  laceration  of 
the  skin.  Death  sometimes  ascribed  to  strangulation 
~*  nrobably  death  the  result  of  suffocation^  and  happens 
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thus :  Any  preasnre  exerted  on  the  cortl  gives  rise  to 
respiratory  attempts  on  tho  part  of  the  child,  the 
blood  from  the  placenta  is  cut  off,  and  the  child  dies 
snffijcated,  or  from  the  engorgement  of  the  lungs  with 
liquor  amnii  drawn  into  them  at  every  effort  to  breathe. 
An  infant  may  be  poisoned.  This  cause  of  death  is 
very  rare,  but  deaths  have  resulted  from  the  use  of 
poisonous  gases.  While  on  this  subject  it  may  bo 
advieable  to  state  bete,  tbat  ulcerations  have  been  found 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  more'  or  less  accom- 
panied with  a  collection  of  dark-brown  or  black  bloody 
Huid,  which  have  given  rise  to  suspicions  of  poisoning 
in  infants  to  all  outward  appearances  quite  healthy. 
An  infant  may  be  thrown  into  water  and  drowned, 
No  traces  of  this  moile  of  death  would  be  discoverable 
in  the  infant  unless  respiration  had  taken  placo  prior 
to  its  immersion.  The  plea  of  accidental  drowning  in 
11  cesspool  or  water-closet  pan  may  be  put  forward ;  it 
is  therefore  well  to  examine  tlie  cord ;  has  a  ligature 
been  placed  npon  it !  has  it  been  cut  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment ?  The  nature  and  character  of  the  fluid  found  in 
the  stomach  should  be  noted. 

Fractures  of  the  skull  may  happen — 

a.  Ill  the  Womb, — The  parturient  female  may  fa) 
from  a  considerable  height,  and  thus  cause  injury  tflf' 
her  child.  These  cases  are  of  no  judicial  importanoe;' 
na  the  presence  of  intra-ulerine  putrefaction  or  an 
examination  of  the  lungs  will  at  once  show  that  the 
child  has  not  breathed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  dislocations  may  take  place  in  the  womb, 
and  this  fact  may  be  brought  forward  in  defence,  The 
history  of  the  case  and  the  absence  of  any  other  signs 
of  violence  will  decide  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  plea. 

b.  During  Labour. — Fracture  of  the  cranial  bones 
during  labour  generally  occurs  in   ditificult  and   pro- 
tracted labours,  which,  from  this  very  cause,  seldom 
liecome  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.     In  some  en 
tho  defective  ossification  of  the  houfca  ot  'Cw6.^xi& 
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giye  rifle  to  fractures,  which  may  lead  to  dangerous  mis- 
takes. This  deficiency  in  the  process  of  ossification  is 
thus  described  by  Casper : — '  If  the  bone  in  question  is 
held  up  to  the  light,  this  is  seen  to  shine  through  the 
opening,  which  is  closed  only  by  the  pericranium. 
When  the  periosteal  membrane  is  remoyed,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  ossification  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  round 
or  irregularly  circular  opening,  not  often  more  than 
three  lines  in  diameter,  though  frequently  less;  its 
edges  are  irregular  and  serrated ;  these  edges  are  never 
depressed^  as  is  the  ease  in  frcustures  /  and  neither  they 
nor  the  parts  in  their  neighbourhood  are  ever  observed 
to  be  ecchymosed.'  The  child  in  these  cases  may 
breathe  for  a  short  time,  and  then  die  without  any 
apparent  cause. 

c  By  Falls. — ^It  is  beyond  doubt  possible  for  a  child 
to  be  bom  so  precipitately  as  to  fall  on  the  floor  and 
be  severely  injured,  and  that  even  fatally.  In  cases  of 
alleged  precipitate  birth,  to  accoimt  for  injuries  found 
on  the  child,  the  following  points  should  be  remem- 
bered, and  will  assist  in  forming  a  diagnosis  : — 

1.  In  favour  of  Precipitate  Birth  and  Accidental  Injury, 
a.  Rupture  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

In  all  cases  it  would  be  advisable  to  measore  the  length  of 
the  cord,  and  then  the  distance  of  the  vulya  from  the  groond, 
aUowinjp;  of  course  for  the  woman  not  being  quite  erect  at  the 
time  of  delivery  owing  to  a  separation  of  the  legs.    A  dispro- 
portion between  the  two  measurements  may  or  may  not  aoooant 
for  the  rupture  of  the  cord.    The  following  measurements  may 
be  taken ;   usual  length  of  cord  eighteen  to  twenlv  inches ; 
distance  of  vulva  from  the  ground  twenty-six  inches,  but  allow- 
ing for  stooping  two-thirds  of  the  above.    To  the  length  of  the 
cord  must  oe  added  about  nine  inches,  the  distance  from  the 
navel  to  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  child.     Thus  a  fall  of  about 
thirty  inches  will  put  no  strain  on  the  cord.    A  case  is  on 
record  of  a  rupture  of  the  cord  taking  place  while  the  woman 
was  in  a  recumbent  position,  but  in  that  case  the  labour  was 
precipitate  and  the  cord  very  short  and  small. 
5.  Placenta  not  detached  from  the  child. 
e.  Fracture  of  the  parietal  bones ;  the  fracture  radiating 
into  the  frontal  and  sc^vmoxtt^TUonoC  the  tempoial 
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bone.  In  eipcrimeatH  on  twenty-five  children 
dropped  from  a  height  of  thirty  inches,  one  parietal 
bone  was  found  fmctured  in  sixteen  of  the  caaes, 
both  pariatals  in  ai  cases.  The  fractures  in  most 
cases  occurred  aboat  the  jiarietal  protuberances.  It 
must  be  remembered  tliat  the  children  were  dead, 
and  that  it  is  easier  to  fracture  the  skuU  of  a  live 
infant  than  that  of  a  dead  one. 

d.  Imperfect  ossification  of  the  bones  of  the  skull. 

e.  Absence  of  other  injuries. 

2.  In.  favour  of  Crhninal  VioltHU. 

a.  The  fact  of  the  umbilical  cord  being  divided  by  some 

nbarp  inBtniment,  and  not  toin. 

b.  Extensive  fracture  of  one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the 

e.  Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  neck, 
d.  Presence  of  incised  wonnds,  and  otber  evidence  of 
violence. 

N.B. — In  all  doubtful  cases,  a  guarded  opinion  should 
be  given,  stating  simply  that  the  dissection  does  not 
reveal  anything  contrary  to  the  statements  offered  os  to 
the  cause  of  the  death. 

C,  Congenital  Disease  in  one  or  more  of  the  Fwlal. 
Organs. — In  all  cases  the  presence  of  congenital  disease 
must  be  sought  for. 

D.  Neglect  or  Exposure. — Under  this  head  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : — a.  Neglecting  to  place  the 
child  in  such  a  position  so  that  it  may  breathe  freely. 
h.  Neglecting  to  protect  the  child  from  extremes  of 
cold  or  heat.  e.  N'eglecting  to  feed  it  with  the  food 
appropriate  to  its  age,  el.  Neglecting  to  tie  the 
umbiKcal  cord.  To  give  answers  to  these  questions 
will  in  many  cases  be  impossible,  and  each  must  he 
decided  by  such  cireumatances  as  present  themselves 
in  each  individual  case.  For  instance,  if  the  body  is 
found  stitf,  blanched,  naked  or  nearly  so,  lying  on  the 
ground,  the  vessels  of  the  interior  gorged  with  blood, 
whilst  the  superficial  vessels  are  contracted,  and  can  he 
seen  only  with  difficulty,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
hydrostatic  teat  shows  that  respiration,  has,  "wfe-t-o.  ■>^?.k.'^. 
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and  the  absence  of  all  external  or  internal  cause,  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  death  by  cold.  In  close 
relation  with  the  present  subject  is  the  question — 

Has  the  Infant  Bled  fo  Deaih  ? — Fatal  hsemorrhage 
from  the  cord  may  occur,  especially  if  it  be  divided  by 
a  sharp  instrument  close  to  the  body  of  the  child. 
As  a  rule,  haemorrhage  does  not  occur  from  a  raptured 
cord.  The  signs  of  death  from  haemorrhage  have  been 
noticed,  page  77. 

Hoto  long  did  the  CJiild  survive  its  Birth  f — The 
answer  to  this  question  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  the 
data  on  which  a  decision  can  be  based  are  not  very 
reliable.  The  presence  or  absence  of  the  vemix  caseosa 
should  be  noticed.  In  still-bom  children  the  closed 
eyelids,  when  raised,  do  not  remain  open ;  in  the  live- 
born,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eyes  remain  half  open 
even  after  repeated  attempts  to  close  them.  AnotSier 
guide  to  the  determination  of  the  length  of  time  the 
child  survived  its  birth  may  be  found  in  the  absence 
or  presence  of  the  meconium  in  the  intestines.  The 
meconium — from  its  resemblance  to  inspissated  poppy- 
juice-^is  found  in  the  large  intestine  as  a. dark-greenish 
pasty  mass,  more  or  loss  filling  that  portion  of  the 
bowel  In  the  upper  portions  of  the  intestines  it 
varies  from  a  light-yellowish  or  greyish  to  a  greenish- 
brown  colour,  till  in  the  large  intestine  it  assumes  the 
colour  and  consistence  above  mentioned.  It  is  gene- 
rally discharged  by  the  infant  in  from  four  or  five  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  birth.  In  breech  presentations 
it  may  be  passed  during  the  process  of  delivery, 
although  the  child  be  still-born;  but  its  entire 
absence  from  the  intestines  is  presumptive  of  exist- 
ence for  some  days  after  birth.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  points  to  be  considered  in  forming  a 
diagnosis : — 

A.  Changes  in  the  skin.  B.  Changes  in  the 
umbilical  cord.  C.  Changes  in  the  circula- 
tory system. 
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A.  Chajtges  in  the  Skin. — Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle. 
The  timo  at  whicli  this  occurs  is  so  variable  as  to  be  of 
little  value  in  a  medico-legal  inquiry. 

B.  Changes  in  the  Umbilical  Cord. — Mummification 
of  the  cord  is  not  of  the  slightest  value  as  a  proof  of 
extra-utenne  life ;  but  the  separation  of  the  conl  which 
occnra  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  day,  especially 
when  cicatrisation  has  taken  place,  is  a  auie  sign 
the  child  must  have  lived  four  or  Jive  days  at  It 
Two  other  appearances  of  some  value  may  also 
noted,  namely : — 

a.  In  fresh  bodies,  the  appearance  of  a  bright-red 
ring,  about  a  line  in  breadth,  which  surrounds 
the  insertion  of  the  cord,  and  whicli  is  formed 
within  the  uterus. 

h.  A  similar  red  ring,  about  two  lines  broad,  around 
the  insertion  of  the  cord,  accompanied  witli 
'  iliichening,  inflammatori/  emelling  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  skin  affected,  and  slight  purulent 
necrelion  from  ilie  umbiUccd  ting  itself.'  This 
latter  condition  Casper  considers  as  aflbrding 
'  iivefragable  proof  of  the  extra-uierine  life  of 
the  sAiVd.' 

C.  Cliange»  in  the  Ginndaiory  Syslem. 

1.  Ductus  Arferiosm. — Arterial  duct.    A  contract 

condition  of  this  duct  is  of  no  value 
that  a  child  has  survived  its  birth ;  for  the  di 
is  liable  to  become  contracted,  and  even  oblil 
ated,  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

2.  Diietns  Vemsits, — Nothing  certain  is  known 

the  e.xact  time  when  this  duct  closes ;  the  con- 
dition of  the  vessel  is,  therefore,  of  no  assistance 
in  deteriuining  the  possibility  of  the  child  having 
survived  its  birth.  The  duct  has  been  found 
closed  in  a  still-born  child;  and  in  one  child, 
which  lived  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  both 
the  ductus  ariei^iosns  and  the  foramen  ovale. 
were  found  closed,     Cases  atft  ^Wo  ovitft'iHA."-;* 
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which  the  foetal  channels  were  found  open  after 
thirty  days  of  extra-uterine  life. 
3.  Foramen  Ovale, — ^What  has  been  said  of  the  pre- 
ceding may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  foramen 
ovale. 
N.B, — To  sum  up,  therefore,  in  the  fewest  woids, 
any  attempt  at  forming  an  opinion  on  the  docinuma 
circulationis  may  result  in  a  fatal  error  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  witness,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  accuracy  by  days  the  period  of  their  cloeare. 
As  a  general  statement,  however,  the  following,  accord- 
ing to  Bemt  and  Orfiia,  is  the  order  in  which  oblitera- 
tion of  the  foetal  vessels  takes  place: — 1.  The  umbilical 
arteries.     2.  Ductus  venosus.      3.  Ductus  arteriosus. 
4.  Foramen  ovale. 

Synopsis 

a.  Infanticide  is  not  regarded  as  a  specific  crime. 

b.  To  be  tried  by  the  same  rales  of  evidence  as  apply  to 
murder. 

c  The  law  presumes  that  every  child  is  bom  dead,  till  proof 
to  the  contrary  is  ^ven. 

d.  Onus  of  proving  live  birth  devolves  on  the  prosecution. 

e.  The  body  need  not  be  found  in  order  to  obtain  conviction 
of  the  suspected  party,  if  not  of  infanticide,  at  least  of  conceal- 
ment of  birth. 

The  medical  evidence,  however,  depends  on  the  body  being 
found  and  examined. 

The  medical  witness  may  be  examined  on  one  or  more  of  the 
followinfi;  points : — 

1.  The  recent  delivery  of  the  accused.   {For  signs  of  recent 

delivery  see  p,  1B2.) 

2.  Maturity  of  the  child  found. 

8.  Was  the  child  still  or  live  bom  ? 

4.  Cause  of  death. 

5.  Lastly,   as  to  the  mental   condition  of  the  mother. 

Puerperal  mania,  etc. 

/.  In  absence  of  proof  of  infanticide  the  woman  may  be  tried 
for  concealment  of  birth,  that  is,  disposing  secretly  of  the  body, 
whether  the  child  he  bom  dead  or  alive. 

g.  In  Scotland  tf  woman  may  be  tried  for  concealment  of  preg- 
nancy when  the  child  is  dead  or  missing,  if  she  do  not  call  for 
or  make  use  of  help  or  assistance  in  the  birth  ;  but  the  case  is 
quashed  if  the  child  be  shown  alive  by  the  mother  to  others. 
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INHERITANCE 


TJiis  subject  will  be  discussed  uuder  the  follow: 

a.  The  child  must  be  born  alive. 

b.  The  child  must  be  bom  during  the  lifetime  of  ti 

mother. 

c.  The  child  must  be  bom  capable  of  inheriting, 
tl.  Tenancy  by  courtesy,  aai  possessio  ^mtris. 

a.   The  Ohild  must  he  hoi-n  alive. 
This  has  been  diBCUsaed  in  the  preceding  section. 


Death  terminates  the  marriage  contract  Would 
child  born  after  the  death  of  the  mother,  and,  thel 
fore,  not  during  mairiage,  be  entitled  to  inherit  \ 

On  this  point  Lord  Coke  writes :  '  If  a  w 
seiBod  of  lands  in  fee,  taketh  husband,  and  by  him  li 
bigge  with  childe,  and  in  her  travoll  dyeth,  and  the 
clulde  is  ripped  out  of  her  body  alive,  yet  shall  ho  not 
be  tenant  by  the  curtesie,  because  the  chOd  was 
bom  during  the  marriage  nor  in  the  life  of  the  wi 
but  in  the  meantime  ber  land  descended.' 
from  this  that  the  husband  is  not  entitled  to  the  lif  e-i 

(.'.  The  Child  must  he-  horn  capable  of  iviieriling, 

Monsters  cannot  inherit  according  to  lai 
stone  says  :  *  A  monster  which  hatb.  not  the  shapt 
mankind  hath  no  inheritable  blood,'  and  counot,  there- 
fore, inherit ;  but '  if  it  hath  human  shape,  it  may  be 
an  heir.'     Buffon  classes  monsters  under  three  divi- 
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€L  Monsters  by  excess  of  organs,  b.  Monsters  by 
defect  of  oigans.  e.  Monsters  by  alteration  or  ^rong 
position  of  parts. 

An  hermaphrodite  inherits  or  not  property  according 
to  the  prevailing  sex. 

(/.  Tenancy  hy  Couiie^y  and  Possessio  Patris, 

'  When  a  man  marries  a  woman  seised  of  an  iestate 
of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue  ham  alive^  which 
was  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate ;  in  this  case  he 
shall,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  hold  the  lands  for  his 
life  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England.'  There  is 
yet  another  case  bearing  closely  on  this  subject,  known 
in  law  as  possessio  patris.  On  this  subject  Mr  Amos 
writes  : — *  In  the  event  of  a  man  twice  married  dying, 
and  leaving  a  daughter  by  each  marriage,  lus  estate 
would  be  equally  shared  by  the  daughters  of  the  two 
marriages ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  there  is  also  a  son 
by  the  second  marriage,  bom  in  a  doubtful  state,  the 
legal  effect  of  his  momentarily  surviving  birth  would 
be  to  disinherit  the  daughter  of  the  first  marriage 
entirely,  and  transfer  the  whole  of  the  estate  to  the 
daughter  of  the  second  marriage,  she  being  sister  to  the 
male  heir,  while  the  daughter  of  the  first  mahiage  is 
only  half-blood.' 

In  both  of  these  cases  proof  of  live  birth,  as  before 
mentioned,  is  of  the  slenderest  kind« 

A  fcfitus  in  the  womb  (en  venti'e  sa  mbre)  may — 

a.  Have  a  legacy  or  estate  made  over  to  it 
6.  Ajruardian  assigned  to  it. 

Tnat  these  conditions  may  take  effect,  it  moJBt  be 
bom  alive, 
e.  Be  an  executor. 

To  ezerdse  this  poMt-partum  function,  the  child 
.mut,  in  Engkiid,  have  attained   the   age   of 
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Every  child  bom  in  wedlock  is  presumed  to  have  th^ 
husband  of  the  woman  aa  its  father;  but  this  presump- 
tion may  be  denied  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

a.  Absence  or  deatli  of  tlie  reputed  father. 

b.  Impotence  or  iliseasD  in  the  ropat«d  father,  preventing 
tnatrimomal  intereonrse.  ~ 

c.  In  the  caae  of  a  prenmture  delirerj  in  a.  newly-marrl 

d.  Want  of  nocesa. 
c.  The  paternity  of  the  child  may  be  dispnted  wLon 

woman  marries  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

In  Scotland  a  child  is  held  to  be  legitimate  if  bom 
ten  lunar  months  after  the  death  or  absence  of  its 
alleged  father ;  and  the  absence  of  the  supposed  fat 
must  continue  till  within  six  lunar  months  of  the  bi; 
of  the  child,  to  prove  its  illegitimacy. 

In  the  same  country  a  child  born  before  marriage 
rendered  legitimate  by  the  auhsequont  marriage  of  the 
parents.     This  is  not  the  case  in  England. 

A  child  bom  during  wedlock  ia  legitimate,  although 
the  date  of  conception  may  be  before  marriage.  A 
child  bom  after  the  death  of  its  mother  is  held  to 
legitimate,  A  child  may,  as  Taylor  remarks,  be  col 
ceived  before  marriage,  and  bom  after  the  death  of  " 
mother,  and  yet  be  legitimate,  though  neither 
ceived  nor  bom  in  wedlock. 

The  Code  Napoleon  prohibited  the  contraction  oi 
second  marriage  until  ten  months  after  the  death  ol, 
the  first  husband;  and  this  is  also  the  case  in 
Germany.  The  Anglo-Saxon  law  pruhibited  re- 
marriage for  twelve  months.  In  Britain  no  time  is 
fixed  by  law. 

DuruHon  of  Pregnancy. — -The  consideration  of  this 
subject  is  of  importance  in  its  relation  to  the  legitimacy 
of  a  child. 

The  natural  period  of  human  gestation  is  usually, 
stated  at  forty  weeks,  ten  lunar  kiogIXis,  -Kiae  taXai  " 
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or  280  days.  In  Prussia  the  period  is  eictended  to  302 
days,  and  in  the  Code  Napoleon  to  300 ;  in  Scotland 
ten  months  is  held  as  the  limit.  The  duration  of  human 
gestation  is  suhject  to  considerahle  variation :  in  some 
females  it  is  always  protracted ;  in  others,  always  pre- 
mature. Several  modes  of  calculation  are  adopted  by 
women : — 

a.  Ascertained  date  of  impregnation  from  one  coitus. 

b.  Supposed  sensations  of  female  at  time  of  con- 
ception. 

c.  Suppression  of  the  catamenia.  This  is  open  to 
the  objection  that  causes  other  than  that  of  impregna- 
tion may  arrest  them.  The  catamenia  may  be  stopped 
by  cold  or  other  causes  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
then,  before  their  return,  pregnancy  may  occur,  thufi 
upsetting  all  calculations.  The  usual  mode  of  calcula- 
tion is  from  two  weeks  after  the  last  menstruation^  and 
the  period  so  fixed  is  corrected  by  the  time  at  which 
quickening  occurs. 

d.  Period  of  quickening. 

1.  Quickening  supposed  when  pregnancy  is  absent. 

2.  Pregnancy  without  quickening. 

3.  Variations  in  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 
Whichever  may  be  the  mode  of  calculation  adopted, 

it  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  period  of  human 
gestation  is  from  275  to  280  days,  and  th&t  cases  of 
alleged  pregnancy  beyond  300  days  must  be  received 
with  considerable  caution. 

The  pregnancy  of  the  Countess  of  Gloucester  was 
held,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  to  be  legitimate, 
although  her  husband  had  been  dead  one  year  and 
seven  months  at  the  date  of  the  application. 

Premature  Births, — The  question  may  be  asked,  At 
what  period  of  gestation  may  a  child  be  bom  viable— 
that  is,  capable  of  living  and  attaining  to  maturity  t 
Seven  months,  or  210  days,  is  considered  as  the  limit; 
but  cases  have  been  recorded  of  children  born  at  six 
months  being  reared.    The  Roman  law  admitted  the 
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legitimacy  of  seven-months'  children.  For  signs  of 
immaturity  see  table  of  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
page  158,  et  Beq. 

Superfcelation. — This  term  is  used  to  imply  the  con- 
ception of  a  second  embryo  in  a  woman  already  preg- 
nant, and  the  birth  of  two  children  at  one  time, 
differing  considerably  in  their  maturity,  or  of  two 
hirtlia,  a  considerable  period  of  time  elapsing  between 
each.  The  poasifaility  of  this  occurrence  baa  been 
doubted.  Churchill,  in  liis  work  on  Midwifery, 
writing  on  this  subject,  says: — 'Tu  conclusion,  I  would 
aay,  1.  That  the  theory  of  auperfLetation  is  unnec£S'iary 
to  explain  the  birth  of  a  mature  fietus  and  a  blighted 
ovum,  of  a  mature  and  immature  fcetus  bom  together, 
or  within  a  month  of  each  other,  or  of  ftetuses  of 
different  colours,  as  they  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  be  the  product  of  one  act  of  generation,  or  of  two 
nearly  contemporaneous,  2.  Tha^  in  cases  of  double 
uterus,  it  is  possible  for  a  second  conception  to  take 
{ilace,  and  (judging  from  the  subsequent  biith  of  the 
second  child  in  the  only  case  on  record)  at  a  later 
period  than  the  first,  3,  That  in  the  remaining  cases, 
where  one  mature  child  succeeded  the  birth  of  another 
after  a  considerable  interval,  we  have  no  proof  of  a 
double  uterus  in  any,  and  positive  proof  that  in  one 
case  it  was  single ;  and  that  to  the  explanation  of  these 
cases  no  theory  as  yet  advanced  is  adequate,  that  of 
auperfietation  being  opposed  by  physical  difficulties 
which  are  insurmountable  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.'  Dr  Matthews  Duncan  has,  however,  shoivn 
that  the  month  of  the  womb  is  not  immediately  closed 
by  conception,  and  that  the  communication  between 
the  vagina  and  ovary  is  not  destroyed  for  some  months 
after  impregnation,  and  that  there  is  no  impediment  to 
the  ascent  of  the  spermatozoa.  Milne,  while  admitting 
this  form  of  pregnancy  as  possible,  though  very  rare, 
remarks  : — 'This  variety  wo  should  not  think  due  ao 
much  to  mechanical  hindrances  as  to  the  ahaewiisi 
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proper  ovules.  It  would  imply  extraordinary  vigour 
were  perfect  ovulation  to  be  aclueyed  for  any  length  of 
time  after  impregnation.' 


IMPOTENCE  AND  STERILITY 

Impotence  in  the  male  may  arise  from- 

1.  Functional  causes.  2.  Orsranic  causes. 


"■o* 


1 .  Functional,  — Excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants, 
excessive  venery,  masturbation,  and  certain  debilitating 
diseases. 

2.  Organic, — Malformation  of  the  genital  organs, 
deficiency  of  the  penis,  fistula  in  perineo,  or  malforma- 
tion of  the  urethra — hypospadias — especially  when  the 
opening  of  the  urethra  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  glans.  Absence  of  the  testicles  from  the 
scrotum  does  not  necessarily  imply  incapacity  for  pro- 
creation, for  persons  (ci^ypsorchides)  in  whom  the 
testicles  are  retained  in  the  abdomen  have  been  capable 
of  begetting  children.  Cancer  of  the  testicle,  or  the 
presence  of  any  other  organic  disorganisation  of  the 
gland,  may  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  procreation ;  but 
even  removal  of  the  testicles  after  puberty  doea  not 
destroy  the  power  of  procreation  for  a  short  time  after 
their  removal,  and  men  have  been  known  to  enjoy  the 
power  of  copulation  for  ten  years  after  the  operation  of 
castration  (Sir  A,  Cooper),  Sterility  may  be  present 
without  impotency. 

Sterility  in  the  female  may  arise  from — 

1.  Organic  causes.  2.  Functional  causes. 

1.  Organic  CatLses, — Absence  of  the  ovaries,  uterus, 
or  vagina,  imperforate  hymen,  tumours .  in  the  vagina, 
etc.  Dr  Ogston,  in  referring  to  this  subject,  states : — 
*  If  I  may  judge  from  what  I  have  since  met  with  in 
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the  dead-house,  these  last  affections  [fibroid  of  the 
uterus]  and  also  obstmctiona  of  the  fallopiau  tubes, 
seem  to  be  usual  in  prostitutes,  and  may  account  iu 
theae  instances,  independently  of  otlier  alleged  causes, 
for  their  frequent  sterility,' 

2.  Functional  Causes. — Extreme  debility — though 
this  is  not  always  an  impediment,  for  some  weak 
debilitated  women  conceive  rapidly.  Constant  leu- 
oorthcea  may  be  a  cause  of  sterility;  so  also  may 
dysmenorriicea,  menorrhugia,  atvd  omenorrhcea.  Some 
years  ago  I  successfully  treated  a  lady  for  profuse 
leuGorrhcea,  who  had  not  borne  a  child  for  nine  years ; 
she  then  bore  two  children  in  rapid  succession.  After 
the  bii'th  of  the  last,  seven  years  ago,  the  lencortha'a 
returned,  which  she  prefers  to  the  possibOityof  another 
pregnancy.  It  must  also  be  home  in  mind  that  women 
may  be  sterile  with  one  man  and  fertile  with  another, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  two  men  who,  travelling  together 
with  their  wives  to  drink  the  waters  of  a  celebrated 
spring  on  the  Continent,  accidentally  and  unconsciously 
changed  wives  at  an  inn,  when  both  wives  became  preg- 
nant. I  have  met  with  a  case  of  a  lady  who  was 
married  for  ten  years  without  issue,  but  who  on  con- 
tracting a  second  marriage  bore  children  rapidly. 

To  sustain  an  application  for  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  impotence,  the  cause  or  causes  must  have  existed 
before  marriage.    In  one  case,  a  nullity  of  marriage 
granted  because  every  attempt  at  sexual  intercoui 
brought  on  an  attack  of  hysteria  in  the  wife  (H.  v. 
3  P.  und  M.  im). 

A  medical  man  may  be  required  to  OBcertain 
capability  or  incapability  of  a  man  for  aexuol  ii 
course  in — 

a.  Cases  of  contested  legitimacy.  b.  Suits  tat 
divorce,     a.  Accusations  of  rape. 

TTuIesB  there  is  absolute  deformity,  or  other  positive 
physical  cause,  no  medical  man  is  justified  in  asserting 
that  impotence  or  sterility  exists, 
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SURVIVORSHIP 


The  question  of  survivorship  is  not  infrequently 
raised  when  a  mother  and  her  new-bom  infant  are 
found  dead,  or  where  several  persons  have  perished  by 
a  common  accident. 

In  the  first  case,  the  mother  is  generally  presumed 
to  have  lived  longest ;  and  this  presumption  may  be 
borne  out  by  the  fact  of  the  delivery  being  premature, 
or  if  there  be  considerable  disproportion  between  the 
size  of  the  child  and  the  maternal  passages.  As  pointed 
out  before,  important  civil  rights  may  depend  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  live  birth  of  an  infant;  and  the 
husband's  rights  to  be  tenant  to  tlie  courtesy  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  the  view  taken  as  to  the  probable 
survivorship  or  not  of  the  child. 

With  regard  to  the  second  question,  much  will 
depend  upon  the  relative  ages  and  strength  of  the 
individuals.  Sex  will  also  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. In  the  case  of  one  or  more  persons  found 
dead,  either  from  wounds  or  other  causes,  the  fact  of 
some  being  warm  and  others  cold,  the  presence  of  the 
rigor  mortis  in  one  and  absence  in  the  other,  will  point 
to  the  probable  survivorship.  The  severity  of  the 
wounds  and  injuries  to  large  arterial  trunks  must  also 
1)6  considered.  See  test  case  (Underwood  Y..Wing^  1 
Jur,  N,S,,  169).  In  this  case  a  man^  his  wife,  and 
three  children  were  washed  overboard  and  drowned, 
one  child,  however,  being  seen  alive  a  few  minutes 
after  the  others  were  submerged.  The  question  at 
issue  was,  Did  the  husband  survive  the  wife,  or  the 
wife  the  husband  ?  and  on  this  Wightman  J.,  in  stun- 
ming  up  said : — *  We  may  guess,  or  imagine,  or  &ncy, 
but  the  law  of  England  requires  evidence,  and  we  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  evidence  upon  which  we  nftn 
give  a  judicial  opinion  that  either  survived  the  other ; 
in  fact,  we  think  it  unlikely  that  both  did  die  at  the 
same  moment  of  time,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  dhow 
who  was  the  survivor.'     Yeidict  ioi  >i)aft  ^^^yd^aSL 
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A  medical  mnn  is  liable  to  a  civil  action  for 
i»ho,  by  a  culpable  want  of  care  and  attention,  or  by 
the  absenbe  of  a  competent  degree  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge, cauaes  injury  to  a  patient.  And  it  is  not 
necessary  tliat  the  patient  abould  have  employed  or 
was  to  hove  jiaid  him,  provided  always  that  there  be 
no  negligence  or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
Lord  Chiof-Jnstice  Tindall  remarks: — 'Every  person 
who  enters  into  a  learned  profession,  undertakes  to 
bring  to  the  exercise  of  it  a  reasonably  fair  and  com- 
petent d^;ree  of  skill.'  It  has  also  been  decided  that 
if  the  defendant  acted  honestly,  and  used  hia  best  ekill 
to  cute,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  thrust  himself 
in  the  place  of  a  competent  person,  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  he  was  at  the  time  a  regular 
physician  or  surgeon  or  not  {il.  v.  Vun  Butchell ;  S. 
T,  Willkimson;  etc.),  A  surgeon  does  not  undertake 
to  perform  a  cure,  nor  does  he  profess  to  bring  the 
highest  professional  skill  into  the  consideration  of  the 
case ;  but  he  does  undertake  to  bring  a  fair  and 
reasonable  amount.  The  degree  of  skill  required  by 
law  is  good  common  sense,  or  such  knowledge  as  the 
operator  had,  joined  with  a  good  purpose  to  help  the 
afflicted,  even  if  such  interference  rendered  the  patient  a 
cripple  for  hfe.  '  It  would  bo  dreadful,'  says  Hullock 
B.,  '  if  every  time  an  operation  was  performed  an 
individual  was  liable  to  have  his  practice  questioned.' 
'  So,  if  a  physician  or  surgeon  give  his  patient  a  potion 
or  plaster  to  cure  him,  which,  contrary  to  expectation, 
kills  him,  this  also  is  neither  murder  nor  manslaughter, 
hut  misadventure.'  A  medical  man  is  only  liable  for 
gross  negligence,  not  for  every  slip  he  may  make ;  but 
the  distinction  between  criminal  and  actionable  negli- 
gence cannot  be  defined;  hut  it  appears  that  the 
negligence  must  he  so  gross  as  to  come  under  the  legal 
meaning  of  the  word  '  felonious.' 
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FEIGNED  DISEASES 

Human  ingenuity  is  not  wanting  among  those  who, 
for  private  ends,  pretend  to  be  suffering  from  disease. 
The  soldier  or  sailor,  anxious  to  escape  the  dangers  of 
active  service,  finds  a  ready  means  of  evading  his 
duties  by  shamming ;  the  prisoner,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  his  punishment,  does  the  same.  A  man 
declares  himself  impotent,  to  save  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing an  alleged  bastard  child,  or  to  avoid  punishment  for 
rape.  Beggars  appeal  to  the  public  by  feigning  some 
painful  disease,  and  incautious  benevolence  becomes 
the  dupe  of  the  clever  impostor. 

Any  attempt  at  classification  is  here  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to  give  a  long  list  of 
diseases  which  have  been  feigned,  or  the  means  that 
have  been  employed  by  artists  in  deception.  To  give 
some  general  hints  for  guidance  is  all  that  will  be 
attempted  here,  leaving  matters  of  detail  to  the  acumen 
of  the  medical  examiner,  who,  if  in  active  practice, 
will  have  many  opportunities  of  testing  his  powers  of 
discernment 

1.  Kever  be  satisfied  with  one  visit,  but  pay  a  second  at  a 
short  interval,  and  unannounced. 

2.  Have  the  patient  carefully  watched  in  the  interval  of  yofor 
visits. 

3.  Examine  each  organ  of  the  body  separately,  carefully 
comparing  the  state  of  each  w^ith  the  symptoms  described  by 
the  patient 

4.  Note  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the  patient  as 
to  his  symptoms,  ana  their  known  occurrence  in  real  cusease. 

5.  Sometimes  ask  questions  the  reverse  of  his  statements,  or 
take  his  statements  for  granted,  when  in  all  probability  he  will 
contradict  himself. 

6.  Remove  all  bandages  and  other  dressings. 

7.  The  administration  of  sham  physic,  or  the  suggestion  of 
some  heroic  mode  of  treatment ;  the  application  of  luie  actual 
cautery  may  have  a  beneficial  effect. 

8.  Pay  little  attention  to  the  reports  of  bystanders,  or  of  the 
culprit* a  feJJow-prisoners. 
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,  Anceathetica  laay  be  employed,  if  ncceasary,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  detectjon. 

10.  The  iDotives  for  dacsption  ahoald  lie  inq^uired  into,  and 
boriiB  in  mind,  in  the  examinatian  of  all  cases. 


EXEHPTIOJT  FilOM  PUJJLIC  DUTIES         ' 

The  existence  of  certain  diseasee  niay  be  elaiiiied  aa 
a  bar  to  active  service,  botb  in  a  civil  and  in  a  military 
capacity ;  and  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man  may  bo 
required  ae  to  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  individual 
for  the  service  from  which  he  claims  oxemptian.  In 
giving  certificates  of  this  nature,  the  medical  practitioner 
cannot  be  too  guarded  in  wording  them ;  and  each  case 
must  be  treated  on  its  merits,  ao  that  strict  justice  Diay 
be  done. 

Among  the  diseases  which  may  incapacitate  a  man 
for  active  employment,  may  be  mentioned — aypbilis ; 
hernia ;  phthisis ;  affections  of  the  eyes,  attended  with 
dimness  of  vision,  or  colour  blindness ;  varicose  veins, 
and  some  other  diseases.  For  the  army  a  man  is  nojt, 
considered  fit  for  active  service  until  he  is  tweuty-oi 
years  of  age.' 
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In  tlie  whole  range  of  medical  jurisprudence  there 
110  Buhject  more  interesting,  more  difficult,  or  more 
important  than  the  diagnoeia  of  insanity,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  criminal  responsibility  of  individuals, 
is  impossible,  in  the  short  space  at  our  disposal,  to 
more  than  to  offer  a  few  remarks  which  may  assist 
student  in  the  elucidation  of  some  of  the  most  impoi 
cases  which  may  engage  his  attention, 

'  See  Aiiken's  '  Gi^ovrth  of  the  Reoniit  B.11A  Ycso.'ft^'^iiWii 
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Legal  Definitions, — ^Three  forms  of  mental  disorder 
are  recognised  in  law : — 1.  A  nativitcUe^  vd  dementia 
naturalis,  idiocy  or  natural  fatuity.  2.  Dementia 
acddentalis,  vd  advejititia,  general  insanity,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  lunacy.  3.  Dementia  affec- 
tata,  acquired  madness  from  intoxication,  etc.  See 
Delirium  Tremens,  p.  201.  Under  the  term  lunacy 
are  included  the  mania,  monomania,  and  dementia  of 
medical  writers.  Another  term  frequently  used  in 
legal  proceedings,  the  meaning  of  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  give,  is  *  non  compos  mentis,'  unsoundness  of  mind. 
According  to  the  late  Forbes  Winslow,  *  unsoundness 
of  mind  is  not  lunacy '  in  the  legal  acceptation  of  the 
phrase.  This  term  was  first  used  in  a  statute  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  relating  to  the  punish- 
ment of  treasonable  offences;  and  is  defined  by  the 
early  law  text-books  to  be  strictly  one  who  gaudet 
lucid'is  intei'vallis — a  definition  not  psychologically 
exact.  The  phrase  'unsoundness  of  mind'  was  first 
used  by  the  late  Lord  Eldon  to  designate  a  state  of 
mind  not  exactly  idiotic,  and  not  lunatic  with  delu- 
sions, but  a  condition  of  intellect  occupying  a  place 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  unfitting  the  person  for 
the  government  of  himself  and  the  management  of  his 
affairs.  The  above  definition  has  been  acted  upon  by 
other  judges,  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  etc.  As  a  rule,  a 
medical  witness  will  consult  his  own  interest  in  not 
attempting  to  define  insanity,  bearing  in  mind  the 
philosophic  caution  of  Polonius,  who,  when  addressing 
Hamlet's  mother,  says — 

*  Your  noble  son  is  mad. 
Mad  call  I  it ;  for,  to  define  trae  madness, 
What  is't  but  to  be  nothing  else  than  mad  ?  * 

To  the  legal  mind,  the  chief  character  of  insanity  is  ihe 
presence  of  delusion  ;  but  this  view  is  far  too  restricted, 
it  was  first  advanced  by  Erskine  in  the  trial  of  Had- 
field.     Before  that  trial  the  doctrine  was  that  every 
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man  was  responsible  for  his  acta  unless  lie  was  toti 
deprived  of  his  iiiiderstanding  and  memory,  and  di 
not  incw  what  he  was  doing,  '  no  more  than  an  inf 
than  a  brat«,  or  a  wild  heast '  (R.  v.  Arnold).  In 
case  of  Bellinghani,  the  knowledge  of  'right' 
'wrong'  in  the  abstract  was  the  test  of  mental 
sonndness,  and,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge  ami 
jury  he  was  held  to  be  capable  of  solving  this  meta- 
physical problem,  Bellingham  was  duly  hanged.  Since 
the  trial  and  acquittal  of  MncNaughtoa  on  the  ground 
of  insanity,  the  doctrine  of  the  knowledge  of  abstract 
right  and  wrong  has  been  changed  to  a  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong  in  relation  to  the  particular  act  of 
which  the  person  is  accused,  and  also  at  the  time  of 
committing  it.  It  has  also  been  held  that  on  the 
aasumption  that  a  person  labours  under  partial  delusion 
only,  and  is  not  in  other  respects  insane,  he  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  responsibility  as 
if  the  facts,  with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists, 
were  real.  For  example,  if,  under  the  influence  of 
delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of 
attempting  to  take  his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as 
he  supposes  in  self  defence,  be  would  be  exempt  from 
punishment,  Xi  his  delusion  was  that  the  deceased 
had  infiicted  a  serious  injury  to  his  character  and 
fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  auch  supposed 
injury,  he  would  be  liable  to  punishment.  'Here,* 
saya  Maudsley,  '  is  an  unLesttating  assumption  that  a 
man,  having  an  insane  delusion,  has  the  power  to 
think  and  act  in  regard  to  it  reasonably,'  'that  ha  is, 
in  fact,  bound  to  be  reasonable  in  his  unreason,  sane 
in  his  insanity,'  Yet  this  was  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  the  judges  in  answer  to  certain  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  House  of  Lords  after  the  acquittal 
Maclfanghton  (See  Maitdelm/s  Responsibility  in  Merdt 
Diseaee,  p.  88,  et  seq. ). 

As  laid  down  by  English  lawyers,  madness  absol' 
from  all  guilt  in  criminal  caaea.     VTtftta  ^vt  ia'-in' 
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tion  of  the  understanding  and  memory  is  total,  fixed, 
and  permanent,  it  excuses  all  acts ;  so,  likewise,  a  man 
labouring  under  adventitious  insanity  is,  during  the 
frenzy,  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence,  in  the  same 
degree  vnth  one  whose  disorder  is  fixed  and  permanent 
{Beverlei/s  case,  Co.  125,  Co.  Litt.  2^7, 1  Hale  Sl).^ 
'But  the  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  to  distingaiah 
between  a  total  aberration  of  intellect  and  a  partial  or 
temporary  delusion  merely,  notwithstanding  which  the 
patient  may  be  capable  of  discerning  right  £rom  wrong ; 
in  which  case  he  will  be  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  amenable  to  punishment.'  Lord  Hale,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  total 
and  partial  insanity,  offered  the  following  as  the  best 
test  he  could  suggest:  'Such  a  person  as  labouring 
under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  as  great  under- 
standing as  ordinarily  a  child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is 
such  a  person  as  can  be  guilty  of  felony.'  On  tiiis 
subject  see  R  v.  Ld.  Ferret's,  19  St.  Tr.  333 ;  M,  v. 
Arnold,  16  St  Tr.  76^  etc. 

To  excuse  a  man  from  punishment  on  the  ground  of 
insanity,  it  appears  that  it  must  be  distincUy  proved 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  distinguishing  right  from 
wrong,  and  that  he  did  not  know,  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  crime,  that  the  offence  was  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature  (E.  v.  Offord,  6  G.  and  P.  186), 

I  shall  here  quote  from  Macdonald's  '  Criminal  Law 
of  Scotland ' : — *  Insanity  or  idiocy  exempts  from  prose- 
cution. But  there  must  be  an  alienation  of  reason  such 
as  misleads  the  judgment,  so  that  the  person  does  not 
know  "  the  nature  of  the  quality  of  the  act"  he  is  doing, 
or  if  he  does  know  it,  that  he  does  not  know  be  is 
doing  what  is  wrong.  If  there  be  this  alienation,  as 
connected  with  the  act  committed,  he  is  not  liable  to 
punishment,  though  his  conduct  may  be  otherwise 
rational  For  example,  if  he  kill  another  when  under 
an  insane  delusion  as  to  the  conduct  and  character  of 

^  Archbold's  Cnxninal  Cases. 
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the  person,  e.g.,  believing  that  he  ia  about  to  murder 
him,  or  is  an  evil  spirit,  then  it  matters  not  that  he  has 
a  general  notion  of  right  and  wrong.  For  in  such  a 
case  "  as  well  might  he  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
iiuality  of  murder."  He  does  the  deed,  Imowing  murder 
to  be  wrong,  but  his  delusion  makes  him  believe  he  ia 
acting  in  self-defence,  or  against  a  spirit.  Nor  does  it 
alter  the  effect  of  the  fact  of  insanity  at  the  time  that 
the  person  afterwards  recovers.  ,  .  .  But  the  alienation 
of  reason  must  be  substantial.  Oddness  or  eccentricity, 
however  marked,  or  even  weakness  of  mind,  will  not 
avail  as  a  defence.  Even  monomania  may  be  insuffi- 
cient as  a  defence,  where  the  delusion  and  the  crime 
committed  have  no  connection,  or  where  the  person, 
though  having  delusions,  was  yet  aware  that  what  he 
did  was  illegal ' 

Mere  moral  insanity — where  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  sound,  and  the  person  knows  what  he  is  doing,  and 
that  he  is  doing  wrong,  but  has  no  control  over  him- 
self, and  acts  under  an  uncontrollable  impulse — does 
not  render  him  irresponsible  {R.  v.  Burton,  3  F.  and 
F.  772).  Some  medical  writers  contend  that  there 
are  two  forma  of  insanity,  moral  and  intellectual.  The 
law  only  recognises  the  latter,  owing  probably  to  the 
difBcidty  of  distinguishing  between  so-called  moral  in- 
sanity and  moral  depravity.  Taylor  says  ; — '  Further, 
until  medical  men  can  produce  a  clear  and  well-defined 
distinction  between  moral  depravity  and  moral  insanity, 
Bueh  a  doctrine,  employed  aa  it  has  been  for  the  excul- 
pation of  persona  charged  with  crime,  should  be 
rejected  as  inadmissible.'  The  day  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  term  'moral  depravity'  ^vill  be 
unknown,  and  future  generations  ceasing  to  believe  in 
absurd  superstitions  will  come  to  look  on  crime  as  the 
result  of  disease  of  the  brain,  and  learn  to  treat,  instead 
of  to  punish,  the  morally  diseased.  For  a  full  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  worl 
of  Dr  Ilenry  Mandsley. 
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The  fact  of  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the  prisoner  at 
the  time  the  crime  was  committed  is  left  to  the  jniy  to 
decide,  guided  by  the  previous  and  contemporaneoufi 
acts  of  the  party,  and  it  has  been  laid  down  by  Lord 
Moncrieff  in  Scotland,  and  Lord  Westbury  in  England, 
that  the  mental  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  any  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  decided  by  the  jury  on  the  ordinary 
rules  of  every-day  life,  and  that  on  these  principles 
they  are  as  good  judges  as  medical  men.  The  whole 
tendency  of  legal  practice  when  dealing  with  the  plea 
of  insanity,  is  to  entirely  ignore  the  medical  evidence. 
On  the  question  of  medical  evidence  in  cases  of  insanity 
Doe.  J.,  of  ^ew  Hampshire,  remarks:  'At  present^ 
precedents  require  the  jury  to  be  instructed  by  experts 
in  new  medical  theories,  and  by  judges  in  old  medical 
theories,'  and  that  in  this  '  the  legal  profession  were 
invading  the  province  of  medicine,  and  attempting  to 
instal  old  exploded  medical  theories  in  the  place  of 
facts  established  in  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge. 
If  the  tests  of  insanity  are  matters  of  law,  the  practice 
of  allowing  experts  to  testify  what  they  are  should  be 
discontinued;  if  they  are  matters  of  fact,  the  judge 
should  no  longer  testify  without  being  sworn  as  a  witness, 
and  showing  himself  qualified  to  testify  as  an  expert.' 

Lunacy y  what  Constitutes  ? — {8  and  9  Vict.^  c.  100^ 
sees,  90  and  114-)  Imbecility  and  loss  of  mental 
power,  whether  arising  from  natural  decay,  or  from 
paralysis,  softening  of  the  brain,  or  other  natural  cause, 
and  although  unaccompanied  with  frenzy  or  delusion  of 
any  kind,  constitute  unsoundness  of  mind,  amounting 
to  lunacy  within  the  meaning  of  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  100 

{R.  V.  Shaw,  1  a  a  145). 

The  above  is  the  last  definition  of  lunacy  up  to  1875. 
The  law  on  this  subject  is  so  constantly  changing,  that 
the  student  will  find  it  best  to  consult  the '  law  reports' 
from  time  to  time.  See  the  account  of  the  case  of  A 
v.  Treadaway,  law  reports.  Also  the  Lancet  on  the 
same  case,  vol,  i,,  1877. 
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For  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
irresponsibility  of  ntadmea,  tlie  student  is  referred  to 
the  works  of  Maudsley,  Pritchard,  Ray,  Hoffltnner, 
Geoi^et,  and  others. 

The  following  suggestionB  are  offered  for  cousidem- 
tion  on  this  subject : — 

a.  Was  the  act  an  isolntod  event  in  tl)B  life  of  tha 
culprit!  Has  it  the  appearance  of  spontaneity, 
it  the  culminating  point  of  a  life  spent  in  au-called 
criminal  acts } 

b.  Absence  of  a  motive  for  the  committal  of  tha 
deed.     The  absence  of  an  apparent  motive  is  no  proof 
of  an  unsound  mind;    the  moving  principle  may  ba 
'  the  comciom  impulse  to  the  ilUijal  gnitijication  nf 
aeljigh  desire.' 

c  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  well-concerted  plan  of 
action  ie  a  diagnostic  sign  of  little  value.  Casper  remarks 
that '  only  in  one  case  can  the  examination  of  the  syste- 
matic planning  of  the  deed  afford  any  information,  and 
that  is  when  these  plans  and  preparations  themselves 
evince  the  stamp  of  a  confused  intellect,  and  betray  the 
hazy  consciousness,  the  mentaJ  darkness,  in  which  the 
culprit  was  involved.' 

d.  A  dominant  delusion  may  be  so  concealed 
be  for  a  time  undiscoverable. 

The  case  of  the  man  who  gave  no  indication  of  hit 
madness  till  he  was  asked  to  sign  the  order  for  h!tf 
release,  when  he  signed  Christ,  is  an  example  bow  can- 
fully  a  delusion  may  bo  concealed  even  during  a  most 
careful  exam.iuation.  Questions  directed  to  this  jiolnt 
showed  that  be  laboured  from  all  the  errors  which  such 
a  delusion  might  suggest. 

e.  It  may  '  easily  be  conceived  that  insane  persons, 
whose  unreason  aifects  only  one  train  of  tliought  more 
or  loss  restricted,  yet  labour  in  other  resjiects  under 
<lLsorders  of  feeling  which  infiuenco  their  conduct  and 
their  actions  and  behaviour,  without  materially  alToat- 
iug  their  judgment;  and  that  many  oi  »\w\v  «\' 
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persons,  who  often  conduct  themselves  tolerably  well 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  while  living  among  stismgers, 
with  whom  they  have  no  relations,  and  against  whom 
they  have  no  prejudices  or  imaginary  reason  of  com- 
plaint, subjected  besides  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  to  an  authority  that  nobody  attempts  to  dispute, 
would  nevertheless,  if  restored  to  liberty,  and  residing 
in  the  midst  of  their  families,  become  nnsupportable, 
irritable  at  the  slightest  contradi^on,  abusive,  impatient 
of  the  least  remark  on  their  conduct,  and  liable  to  be 
provoked  by  trifles  to  the  most  dangerous  acts  of  vio- 
lence. If,  undejc  such  circumstances,  a  lunatic  should 
commijtioiy  act  of  injury  or  s«m^ous  damage  to  another, 
would  it  be  just  to  punish  him,  because  it  cannot  be 
made  apparent  that  the  action  has  any  reference  to,  or 
connection  with,  th^rincipal  illusion  which  is  known 
to  clgud  his  jui^gmcnt,  it  being  apparent  that  his  moral 
faculties  have  undergone  a  total  morbid  perversion  V 

/.  Insanity  with  lucid  intervals.  Haslam,  Bay,  and 
others  appear  to  deny  the  possibility  of  lucid  intervals; 
but  M.  Esquirol,  ^^  the  other  hand,  fully  recognises 
the  existence  of  tUJKorm  of  insanity.  In  a  legal  sense 
a  temporary  cessanon  of  thfe  insanity  constitutes  a  lucid 
interval,  but  the  cessation  must  be  complete,  and  not 
merely  a  remission  of  the  symptoms.  The  interval 
must  be  of  some  duration,  and  when  continuous 
insanity  has  been  proved,  the  onus  of  proving  a  lucid. 
interval  inJcivil  cases  rests  with  the  party  trying  to 
support  the  validity  of  a  deed  executed  during  the 
alleged  interval.  *  If  you  can  establish,'  says  Sir  W. 
Wynne,  *  that  the  party  afflicted  habitually  by  a  malady 
of  the  mind  has  intermissions,  and  if  there  was  an  inter- 
mission of  the  disorder  at  the  time  of  the  act,  that, 
being  proved,  is  sufficient,  and  the  general  habitual 
insanity  will  not  affect  it,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  this : 
it  inverts  the  order  of  proof  and  presumption;  for, 
until  proof  of  habitual  insanity,  the  presumption  is  that 
the  party  agent,  like  all  human  creatures,  was  rational ; 
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a  habitual  insanity  in  the  miml  of  the  perac 
who  doea  the  act  is  estabhshed,  then  the  party 
woidd  take  advantage  of  the  fact  of  an  interval 
reason  ninat  prove  it.'  In  civil  cases  the  law  recognise 
the  validity  of  wills  mode  during  lucid  intervals,  and 
has  even  taken  the  reasonableness  of  a  will  as  a  proof 
of  a  lucid  interval. 

{/.  Have  measures  been  taken  by  the  culprit  to  escape. 
punishment  1  ,  " 

The  classification  adopted  here  ia  that  given  by  Eaj 
and  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes, 
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Defective  Development  of  the  Faculties 

Idiocy.     Orelinieni.     IniheelUiy. 

Idiocy  is  congenital,  and  was  defined  by  Esciuin 

thus  ; — Idiocy  ia  not  a  disease,  but  a  condition  in  whiMl 
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the  intellectual  faculties  are  never  manifested,  or  have 
never  been  developed  sufficiently  to  enable  the  idiot  to 
acquire  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  persons  of  his 
own  age,  and  placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  him- 
self, are  capable  of  receiving.  Idiocy  commences  with 
life,  or  at  an  age  which  precedes  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  and  affective  faculties,  which  are  from 
the  first  what  they  are  doomed  to  be  during  the  whole 
period  of  existence.  Since  the  days  of  Esquirol,  much 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  care  and  treatment 
of  the  idiot ;  and  it  appears  that  he  is  capable  of  some, 
though  in  most  cases  sHght,  mental  culture.  The  cases 
in  which  improvement  takes  place  probably  belong  to 
imbecility,  leaving  the  idiot  in  the  same  condition  as 
described  by  Esquirol. 

Cretinism  differs  from  idiocy  in  being  endemic ;  it  is 
also  more  curable,  or  at  least  more  susceptible  of  im- 
provement, than  the  latter.  In  the  idiot  the  malady  is 
congenital ;  the  cretin,  on  the  other  hand,  may  to  all 
appearances  be  free  from  disease  for  a  time.  '  Every 
cretin  is  an  idiot,  but  every  idiot  is  not  a  cretin ;  idiocy 
is  the  more  comprehensive  term,  cretinism  is  a  special 
kind  of  it.'  The  enlarged  thyroid  gland,  high-arched 
palate,  and  brown  or  yellow  colour  of  the  skin,  are 
characteristic  of  the  cretin.  Local  causes  seem  to  be  at 
work  in  the  production  of  cretinism;  but  what  the 
exact  nature  of  these  causes  is  has  not  been  definitely 
settled.  It  has  been  attributed  to  miasma,  to  over- 
crowding in  low-lying,  badly-ventilated  houses,  and  to 
ill-assorted  marriages.  Smallness  of  the  brain,  prema- 
ture ossification  of  the  cranium,  and  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  brain,  have  also  been  mentioned  among  the 
causes  of  cretinism. 

The  idiot  is  usually  cunning,  mischievous,  and  dirty 
in  his  habits. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  idiot,  from  the  Greek 

iSnarrjs — a  private  persmit  or  an  ill-informed  ordinary 

felloio — is  peculiar.     A  person  suffering  from  any  form 
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of  mental  uneoundness,  and  thereby  rendered  incapalilQ 
of  taking  care  of  himself  oi  of  his  property,  was  for- 
merly called  in  English  law  'an  idiot,'  and  this  word 
was  not  infrequently  joined  with  '  fatuus '  in  old  writs. 

Imieeility. — This  is  a  minor  form  of  idiocy,  and  may 
or  may  not  be  congenital ;  it  also  admits  of  conaiderahle 
degrees  of  intensity.  Hotfbauer  has  divided  imbecility 
(BliJdainn)  into  five  degrees,  and  stupidity  {Dtimmheit) 
into  three. 

Legal  Relations  of  Idiitpij  and  Imbecility. — The  legal 
definition  of  an  idiot  ia  '  one  who  is  of  non-sane  memory 
from  his  birth  by  a  perpetual  infirmity,  without  lucid 
momenta.'  With  r^ard  to  responsibility  or  irresponsi- 
bility of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  much  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  mental  weakness  present. 


Mania 


Mania  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  condition  of 
brain,  to  express  which  '  the  term  raving  madnesa  may 
be  used  with  propriety,  as  an  English  synonym  for 
mania.  All  maniacs  display  this  symptom  occasionally, 
if  not  constantly,  and  in  greater  or  less  degreea.'  Like 
other  diseases,  mania  observes  the  same  pathological 
laws;  There  is  a  period  of  incubation,  during  which 
the  true  state  of  the  patient  is  in  most  cases  misunder- 
stood, or  not  appreciated.  Mental  exaltation  may  exist 
from  the  first  onset  of  the  disease,  or  the  attack  may 
be  ushered  in  by  a  stage  of  gloom  or  despondency. 
The  general  health  shows  signs  of  impairment,  the  liver 
becoming  sluggish,  and  the  bowels  confined  or  relaxed. 
In  some  cases  a  febrile  condition  of  the  system  is  among 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  an  attack  of  mania.  The 
physical  health  is  not  usually  much  afTectod  during  the 
paroxysm. 

Dr  ConoHy  remarks  that  'even  acute  mania  ia  not 
always  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  external  signs  of 
excitement.     It  would  seem  as  if  we  had  yet  to  leam 
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the  real  symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation.  Certainlyy  in 
recent  cases  of  mania — cases  which  have  lasted  moie 
than  six  weeks,  and  in  young  persons  in  whom  I  have 
seen  the  maniacal  attack  pass  into  dementia — ^I  have 
known  the  most  acute  paroxysms  of  mania  exist,  rapid 
and  violent  talking,  continual  motion,  inability  to  recog- 
nise surrounding  persons  and  objects,  a  disposition  to 
tear  and  destroy  clothes  and  bedding,  without  any 
heat  of  the  scalp  or  of  the  surface,  without  either  flush- 
ing or  paleness  of  the  face,  with  a  clean  and  natural 
appearance  of  the  tongue,  and  a  pulse  no  more  than 
eighty  or  eighty-flye.'  This  may  occur  in  some  cases, 
but  in  the  majority  there  is  always  some  amoimt  of 
physical  derangement ;  the  system,  however,  gradually 
becoming  tolerant  of  the  undue  excitement  to  which  it 
is  subjected. 

Following  the  classification  adopted,  Intellectual 
Mania  will  now  be  briefly  considered  under  its  two 
divisions.  General  and  Partial. 

General  Intellectual  Mania,  —  By  many  medical 
writers  general  intellectual  mania  is  divided  into  mania 
and  melancholia.  The  mind  in  the  former  form  of  the 
disease  is  involved  in  the  most  chaotic  confusion  pos- 
sible, and  there  is  also  considerable  bodily  derange- 
ment. The  moral  faculties  become  more  or  less  affected, 
and  the  patient's  social  and  domestic  relations  are  greatly 
altered.  At  one  time  he  is  subject  to  violent  flts  ci 
immoderate  laughter,  at  another  he  is  gloomy  and  taci- 
turn ;  sometimes  quiet  and  tractable,  at  others  wild  and 
excited,  necessitating  close  confinement  He  is  haunted 
by  wild  delusions,  which  at  tifnes  take  entire  possession 
of  him,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  he  acts  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner.  In  the  latter,  melancholia^ 
or  mania  with  depression,  delusion  may  be  absent^  or, 
rather,  for  a  time  undetectable.  The  sufferer  is  gloomy 
and  troubled  with  unhappy  thoughts,  which  sometimes 
lead  him  to  self-destruction.  He  is  sleepless,  and 
rejects  his  food  as  unnecessary.     He  maybe  aroused 
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for  a  short  lime  by  questions  addressed  to  Mm ;  his 
replies  to  which  are  iiaually  given  correctly,  most  fre- 
quently in  monoByllalilea ;  but  the  moment  his  ques-  * 
tioner  leaves  him  he  relapses  into  his  formoi  gloomy 
state.  It  may  be  as  well  to  define  in  this  place  the 
difference  between -a  delusion  and  an  ilhmon. 

A  delusion  is  a.  chimericnl  thought ;  an  affection  of 
the  mind 

An  illusion  is  a  perversion  of  the  senses  j  a  mockery 
false  show ;  counterfeit  appearance. 

A  ilelusioti  of  the  mind,  an  tlluidon  of  the  senses, 

Dr  Taylor  remarks  that  'hallucinations  are  t] 
sensations  which  are  supposed  by  the  patient  to 
produced  by  external  impressions,  although  no  matei 
objects  act  upon  his  sensca  at  the  time.  Illusions  : 
sensations  produced  by  a  false  perception  of  objects. 
When  the  halluciuation  or  illusion  is  believed  to  have 
a  positive  existence,  and  this  belief  is  not  removed 
either  by  reflection  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  other  sonaea, 
the  person  is  insane ;  but  when  the  false  sensation  is 
immediately  detected  by  the  judgment,  and  is  not 
acted   on   as    if    it   were   real,    then    the    person    is 

Partial  Intelleciiujl  Jfani'd,— The  term  inanQmania, 
first  suggested  by  Esqnirol,  is  now  generally  given  to 
this  variety  of  insanity.  The  patient,  in  the  simplest 
form  of  this  disorder,  becomes  possessed  of  some  sin( ' 
notion,  which  is  alike  contradictory  to  common 
and  to  his  own  experience.  Thus,  he  may  fancy  hii 
self  made  of  glass ;  and  influenced  by  this  idea,  h&i 
walks  with  care,  and  in  dread  of  being  broken  by  con- 
tact with  other  bodies.  In  the  case  of  an  inmate  at  the 
City  of  London  Asylum,  the  presence  of  a  weasel  in  the 
stomach  was  stated  by  one  woman.  Esqnirol  mentions 
the  case  of  a  woman  with  hydatids  in  her  womb,  who 
behaved  that  she  was  pregnant  with  the  devil.  Most 
of  these  strange  fancies  appear  to  be  dependent  on  errors 
of  sensation. 
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Monomaniacs  are  ready  enough  to  declare  their  pre- 
dominant idea,  yet  at  times,  and  that  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  lucid  interval,  they  will  as  careftdly 
conceal  it.  '  In  the  simplest  form  of  monomania,  the 
understanding  appears  to  be,  and  probably  is,  perfectly 
sound  on  all  subjects  but  those  cannected  with  the 
hallucination.  When,  however,  the  disorder  is  more 
complicated,  involving  a  longer  train  of  morbid  ideas, 
we  have  the  high  authority  of  Georget  for  believing 
that,  though  the  patient  may  reason  on  many  subjects 
unconnected  with  the  particular  illusion  on  which  the 
insanity  turns,  the  understanding  is  more  extensively 
deranged  than  is  generally  suspected.' 

Moral  Mania 

Pinel  first  drew  attention  to  this  form  of  madness. 
Prichard  defines  it  as  '  consisting  in  a  morbid  perversion 
of  the  natural  feelings,  affections,  inclinations,  temper, 
habits,  and  moral  dispositions,  without  any  notable 
lesion  of  the  intellect,  or  knowing  and  reasoning 
faculties,  and  particularly  without  any  maniacal  hallu- 
cinations.'   It  is  divided  into — 

General  Moral  Mania,     PaHial  Moral  Mania, 

Gerieral  Moral  Mania, — 'There  are  many  individ* 
uals,'  says  Prichard,  *  living  at  large,  and  not  entirely 
separated  from  society,  who  are  aJQTected  in  a  certain 
degree  with  this  modification  of  insanity.  They  are 
reputed  persons  of  a  singular,  wayward,  and  eccentric 
character.  An  attentive  observer  will  often  recognise 
something  remarkable  in  their  manners  and  habits, 
which  may  lead  him  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  their 
entire  sanity;  and  circumstances  are  sometimes  dis- 
covered on  inquiry  which  add  strength  to  this  suspicion* 
In  many  instances,  it  has  been  found  that  a  hereditary^ 
tendency  to  madness  has  existed  in  the  family,  or  that 
several  relatives  of  the  person  afifected  have  laboured 
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I      under  other  diseases  of  tlie  brain.    The  individual  him-  i 

self  has  been  discovered  to  have  suffered,  in  a  former 
period  of  life,  an  attack  of  niadneas  of  a  decided  cha- 
racter. Hia  temper  and  disposition  are  found  to  have 
undergone  a  change,  or  to  be  not  what  they  were 
previously  to  a  certain  time ;  he  has  become  an  altered 
man,  and  the  difference  has  perhaps  been  noted  from 

,  the  period  when  he  sustained  some  reverse  of  fortime 
which  deeply  affected  him,  or  the  loss  of  some  beloved 
relative.  In  other  instances,  an  alteration  in  the  chai- 
racter  of  the  individual  lias  ensued  immediately  on  some 
severe  shock  which  his  bodily  constitution  has  under- 
gone. Tliis  has  been  either  a  disorder  affecting  the 
head,  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis,  or  some  febrile  or 

'■     inflammatory  complaint,  which  has  produced  a  per- 

I      ceptihle  change  in  the  habitual  state  of  his  constitntion. 

I  In  some  cases,  the  alteration  in  temper  and  habits  has 
been  gradual  and  imperceptible;  and  it  seems  only  to 
have  consisted  in  an  exaltation  and  increase  of  pecu- 
liarities, which  were  always  more  or  less  natural  and 
habitual.  Persons  labouring  under  this  disorder  are 
capable  of  reasoning,  or  supporting  an  at^ment  upon 
any  subject  within  their  sphere  of  knowledge  that  may 
be  presented  to  them;  and  they  often  display  great 
ingenuity  in  giving  reasons  for  the  eccentricities  of  their 
conduct,  and  in  accounting  for,  and  justifying,  the  state 

I      of  moral  feeling  under  which  they  appear  to  exist.    In 

I  one  sense,  indeed,  their  intellectual  faculties  may  be 
termed  unsound ;  they  think  and  act  under  the  influence 
of  strongly  excited  feelings ;  and  persons  accounted 
sane  are,  under  such  ciroumatancea,  proverbially  liablft, 

'     to  error,  both  in  judgment  and  conduct' 

For  interesting  cases  of  this  form  of  madness,  si 
Ray's  Juriaprudcn.ee  of  hisaniiy. 

Partial  Moral  Mitnia. — In  the  case  of  the  unfoP-? 
tunate  sufferers  from  this  malady,  one  or  two  only  ( 
the  moral  powers  are  perverted.     This  division  adinil 
of  several  sub-divisions. 
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Kleptomania, — A  marked  propensity  to  theft. 
'  There  are  persons/  says  Ensh,  '  who  are  moral  to  the 
highest  degree  as  to  certain  duties,  hut  who,  neverthe- 
less, lie  under  the  influence  of  some  vice.  In  one 
instance,  a  woman  was  exemplary  in  her  ohedience  to 
every  command  of  the  moral  law  except  one — she  conld 
not  refrain  from  stealing.  What  made  this  vic^  more 
remarkahle  was,  that  she  was  in  easy  circomstances, 
and  not  addicted  to  extravagance  in  anything.  Such 
was  the  propensity  to  this  vice,  that  when  she  could 
lay  her  hands  on  nothing  more  valuahle,  she  would 
often,  at  the  tahle  of  a  friend,  fill  her  pockets  secretly 
with  bread.  She  both  confessed  and  lamented  her 
crime.' 

Pyromania, — ^This  consists  in  an  insane  impulse  to 
sot  fire  to  everything — houses,  churches,  and  property 
of  every  kind  and  description. 

Erotomania  and  Nymphomania, — This  is  known  as 
amorous  madness,  and  consists  in  an  inordinate  and 
uncontrollable  desire  for  sexual  intercourse.  The  un- 
fortunate victims  of  this  disease  often  express  the 
greatest  disgust  and  repugnance  for  their  conduct. 

Homicidal  Mania, — In  this  form  of  madness  the 
propensity  to  homicide  is  very  great,  and  in  most  cases 
uncontrollable.  (See  the  case  of  Henrietta  Cotniei^ 
given  by  Prichard,  Eay,  and  others.) 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  assistance  in 
forming  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  existence  x>r  non-existence 
of  this  form  of  madness  : — 

1.  Previous  history  of  the  individual. 

Melancholy,  eccentnc,  moi^ose,  etc, 

2.  Absence  of  motive. 

Gain,  Jealousy,  revenge,  hatred,  etc, 

3.  A  number  of  victims  are  often  sacrificed  at  one 
time. 

The  murderer,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  sheda 
more  blood  than  is  necessary  for  his  success. 
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4.  Proceedings  of  the  murderer  before  and  after  tl 

Ahsonce  of  atlenipls  at  concealment  or  escape  o 
the  part  of  the  madman. 

5.  Chanioter  of  Uie  'victima. 

Not  unjrequentli/,  in  the  ease  of  w 

victims  are  those  whom,  u/ien  sane,  they  looi 
most,  and  to  whom  the;/  were  most  attached^Jk 
Suicidal  JHonomania,  or  the  Pi-opeTtmly  to  Suidde.ii 
Much  discusBion  has  arisen  on.  this  subject.  Suicidsa 
not  al'n^ys  the  result  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  Soid 
like  M.  Esquirol,  are  inclined  to  consider  suicide  as 
always  a  manifestation  of  insanity.  In  the  pi-esent 
day,  the  dislike  of  coroners'  juries  to  bring  iu  any 
other  verdict  but  that  of  suicide  \vhilst  in  a  state  of 
unsound  mind  is  proTerbial.  ^B 

Dementia,  or  Fatdity  ^B 

Dementia  consists  in  a  failure  of  the  mental  faculties, 
not  congenital,  but  coming  on  during  life.  'A  man,' 
says  Esquirol,  'in  a  state  of  dementia  is  deprived  of 
iidvantagea  which  he  formerly  enjoyecL  He  was  a  rich 
man  who  haa  become  poor.  The  idiot,  on  the  contrary, 
has  always  been  in  a  state  of  want  and  misery.'  In 
this  state  there  is  aways  more  or  leas  inooherenco,  and 
maniacal  paroxysms  ore  not  infrequent.  In  mania  inco- 
herence may  be  present,  but  then  it  is  characterised  by 
sustained  and  violent  excitement.  In  dementia,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  apparent  torpor  and  exhaustion  of 
the  mental  faculties.  Closely  allied  to  this  form  of 
mental  unsoundness  is  that  interesting  disease  known 
as  'general  paralyaia  of  the  insane,'  or  perhaps  a  better 
term,  progi-essive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  It  ia  con- 
sidered by  some  to  precede  the  psychical  derangement, 
a  contrary  opinion  being  Iield  by  others.  General 
paralysis  may  accompany  any  of  the  forms  of  mental 
derangement,  hut  it  is  generally  preceded  by  a    ■"    "    ■■" 
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melancholy.    As  the  paralytic  affection  becomes  more 
marked,  there  is  a  concurrent  loss  of  memory  and 
incapability  of  mental  association,  and  all  sense  of  duty 
is  lost ;  the  patient  becomes  careless  as  to  his  person, 
and  dirty  in  his  habits.      He  expresses  himself  as 
possessed  of  great  property,  and  boasts  of  the  wonderful 
deeds  that  he  can  or  has  accomplished.     Gradually  he 
sinks  into  a  state  of  complete  mental  and  physical 
decay.     He  cannot  give  expression  to  his  thoughts,  and 
has  to  be  fed,  the  food  being  pushed  into  his  mouth. 
The  symptom  which  first  attracts  the  attention,  and 
which  is  perhaps  the  first  in  order  of  sequence,  is  a 
modification  in   the  articulation.      'This  is   neither 
stammering  nor  hesitation  of  speech.     It  more  closely 
resembles  the  thickness  of   speech  observable  in  a 
drunken  man.     It  depends  upon  loss  of  power  oyer 
the  co-ordinate  action  of  the  muscles  of  vocal  articula- 
tion.'     If  the  tongue  be  now  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  when  it  is  protruded  it  is  not  inclined  to 
one  side,  but  that  it  is  tremulous,  and  is  protruded  and 
withdrawn  in  a  convulsive  manner.    Griesinger  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  fact — and  his  statement  has 
since  been  confirmed — '  that  this  motory  disorder  is  at 
the  commencement  not  so  much  paralytic  as  convulsiYe 
in  its  nature.'    The  gait  becomes  unsteady,  the  patient 
walks  stifily,  and  stumbles  over  the  slightest  uneven- 
ness  in  the  floor.    Step  by  step  the  paralysis  progresses, 
till  at  last  the  unfortunate  sufferer  takes  to  his  bed, 
on  which  he  may  lie  for  some  months.     Sometimes, 
especially  during  the  earlier  stages,  he  may  suffer  itofm 
terrible  delusions,  from  maniacal  paroxysms,  or  from 
epileptic  fits,  the  latter  possessing  certain  peculiarities. 
The  tongue  during  the  fit  is  seldom  bitten,  which  is  so 
commonly  the  case  in  epilepsy ;  and  the  convulsionB 
are  not  so  general,  being  limited  more  to  one  side  than 
to  the  other.     It  is  also  remarkable  that  each  fit  is  in 
most  cases  followed  by  an  increase  of  the  mental  de> 
rangement. 


I        Ptiobard 
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Ptiobard    recogniaes  four  stages    of    tlenieiitii 
fatuity : — 

First  Stage. — ForgetfulnesB  and  impaired  menjory, 
Thia  ia  commou  to  old  age.     In  most  ca 
events  produce  little,  if  any,  impression,  whilst  the  past 
iu  remembered  with  tolerabls  freshness. 

Second  Stage. — Incoherence  and  unreason,  character- 
ised by  a  total  loss  of  the  leasoning  faculty. 

Third  Stage. — Incomprehension,  The  person  so 
alfected  is  quite  incapable  of  comptebendiug  the  mean- 
ing of  the  aimpleat  question ;  and  should  he  attempt  to 
i^ply,  bis  answer  is  generally  reniot*  from  the  subject, 

Fourth  Stage. — luappetency.  The  animal  instincts 
nre  lost  The  unfortunate  &ufFerei  lives,  and  tliat  is 
all,  being  scarcely  conscious  of  Jife.  Organic  Jife  ' 
that  ia  left. 


DBLULnru  Tremens.   Simple  Deliriuu,  SoMHAimuLisit.] 

SLBEP-DHUNKENHEBa, 

Deliriiim  T^'cmena. — A  temporary  form  of  ineauity, 
the  result  of  excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  hquors.' 
Tlie  drunkard,  under  the  effects  of  intoxication,  'can 
derive  no  privilege  from   a  madness  voluntarily  con- 
tracted, but  ia  answerable  to  the  law  eqnally  as  if  ht 
liad  been  in  full  possession  of  bis  faculties  at  t!ie  time 
(1  Hale  32;    Co.   Lilt.   24?).      The   intoxicatiou    " 
tlie  defendant  may  be  taken  as  a  mitigating  cir 
stance,  showing  that  the  deed  was  unpremeditated, 
person  rendered   incapable  of   using  his  reason 
intoxication  brought  about  by  others,  is  not  liable 
his  actions. 

Bi7)iple  Delirium. — Acts  performed  duiing  attacks 
certain  diseases — fever,  sunstroke,  etc. — accompanii 
with  delirium,  do  not  render  the  individual  liable  to 
pimifihment;  and  wills  made  during  the  continuance 
iif  the  disorder,  if  they  contain  no  statement  inconsistent 
with  the  known  wishes  and  desires  of  the  party  dusLis^ 
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health,  are  valid,  the  law  looking  more  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  will  as  a  proof  of  a  lucid  interval,  than  to 
the  proved  existence  of  such  lucid  interval. 

Somnamhulismy  etc, — This  is  an  ahnormal  inental 
state,  closely  allied  to  that  artificially  produced  and 
known  under  the  names  of  mesmerism,  hypnotism, 
electro-biology,  etc.  It  is  commonly  known  as  '  sleep 
walking.'  Li  this  condition  the  mind  appears  to  be- 
come enslaved  by  one  train  of  ideas  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others ;  the  somnambulist,  thus  deeply  bent  on  the 
accomplishment  of  a  definite  end,  takes  no  heed  of 
those  objects  which  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
dominant,  ideas  in  his  mind.  Hence  he  walks  safely 
past  dangers  which,  when  awake,  would  disconcert  his 
judgment,  and  weaken  bis  will.  Somnambulism  ap- 
pears also  to  be  closely  connected  with  epilepsy.  In 
1878,  a  man  named  Eraser  was  tried  in  Glasgow  for 
the  murder  of  his  child  by  beating  it  against  the  walL 
He  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  being  unconscious 
of  the  nature  of  his  act  by  reason  of  somnambulism. 
He  was  sprung  from  an  epileptic  and  insane  stock ;  his 
mother  died  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  some  of  his  other 
relatives  were  insane.  Thus,  it  appears  if  the  somnam- 
bulism be  proved  the  accused  is  exonerated  from  any 
responsibility  connected  with  the  act  for  which  he  is 
being  tried.  So  also  if  a  person  be  suddenly  aroused 
from  a  deep  sleep — somnolentia^  or  sleep-druTikenness — 
the  question  may  be  raised  as  to  his  responsibility  for 
an  act  committed  at  the  moment  of  aws^ening  (R,  v. 
Milligan),  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  if  a 
person  be  suddenly  aroused  whilst  dreaming,  ho  may 
unconsciously  commit  acts,  the  outcome  of  his  dream, 
which,  unless  the  possibility  of  this  condition  he  recog- 
nised, may  entail  severe  punishment  on  him.  This 
state  is  closely  allied  to  that  mental  condition  which 
sometimes  occurs  in  epileptics  immediately  after  a  fit. 
But  in  this,  as  in  cases  of  somnambulism,  the  facts  of 
the  case  would  have  to  be  most  carefully  scratinised. 
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The  foUowing  hints  may  be  of  use  aa  a  guide  in 
determining  the  responsibility  or  not  of  the  accused  : — 

1.  The  parson  must  lio  shown  to  have  a  general  tendency  to 
deep  and  heavy  sleep,  out  of  which  he  can  only  be  aronaed  by  a 
violent  iind  convulsive  effort. 

2.  Are  there  any  circumstaiicea  which,  happening  bofore  the 
mdividanl  went  la  eleep,  would  produce  a  train  of  disturbed 
thought  not  entirely  composed  by  sleep  1 

3.  Did  the  act  occur  during  the  usual  hours  for  sleep  i 

i.  Was  the  cause  of  the  awakening  sudden,  and  does  the  act 
bear  throu^oat  the  chBractor  of  uneonscJousneBS  ? 

5.  What  were  the  subsequent  acta  of  the  accused  in  relation 
to  the  dead  ?  Bid  ha  try  to  evade  responsibility !  This  rauat 
not  have  too  much  stress  laid  upon  it,  for  the  wretchedness  of 
the  sudden  discovery  may  so  overcome  him,  that  he  may  seek 
to  shelter  himself  from  the  conaenueaces  of  an  act  tor  which  he 
is  legally  but  not  morally  responsible. 


Du-edionsfor  Signing  Medical  Certificates  for  tin 
l{estrai7it  of  the  iTisane. 


M 


a.  In  the  case  of  pauper  patients  the  signature  of  one 
medical  man  only  is  required,  but  the  order  must  be 
signed  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  by  the  officiating 
clergyman  and  the  relieving  officer  of  the  parish  in 
which  the  lunatic  for  the  timo  being  resides.  In  cases 
of  great  emergency,  a  person,  if  not  a  pauper,  may  be 
received  into  an  asylum  or  hospital  xipon  a  certificate 
signed  by  one  medical  practitioner,  provided  that  within 
three  days  the  proper  certificates  be  duly  signed  and 
delivered.  To  retain  a  person  beyond  the  three  days 
renders  the  keeper  of  the  asylum  liable  to  an  action  for^ 
inisdemeaROur. 

h.  In  all  other  cases — 

1.  The  signatures  of  two  medical  men  are  reqnira 
Any  one  signing  the  certificate  unless  duly  qualified  1 
liable  to  a  prosecution  for  misdemeanour  (S.  v.  Oijiloy). 

2.  A  relation  or  friend  must  also  sign  the  order  of 
admission  into  the  asylum. 

3.  The  medical  men  must  not  be  in  partnership 
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principal  and  assistant,  or  have  any  direct  or  indirect 
interest  in  tlie  patient  or  in  his  keeping  {16  ^  17 
Vict,  c.  96,  8.  4)' 

4.  They  must  make  separate  visits,  and  at  difOerent 
times. 

5.  Each  must  write  clearly  in  the  proper  place,  on 
the  form  prescrihed  by  law — 

(a)  The  facts  observed  by  himself  as  evidence  of  intaiiity. 

(b)  The  facts  observed  by  others  as  evidence  of  insanity. 

The  name  of  his  informer  must  be  given. 

6.  The  correct  address  of  the  patient  and  the  date  of 
the  visit  must  be  stated.  The  addresses  of  the  certifying 
medical  men  must  also  be  stated. 

7.  The  certificate  need  not  be  filled  up,  sigi^ed,  and 
dated  on  the  day  of  examination  of  the  patient,  but 
the  examination  must  take  place  within  seven  clear 
days  of  the  admission  of  the  patient  into  an  asylum. 
Neglect  of  this  rule  invalidates  the  certificate  (Hall  v. 
Semple),  The  certificate  remains  valid  for  seven  days; 
after  the  lapse  of  that  time,  before  admission  to  an 
asylum  can  be  obtained,  new  certificates  must  be  pro- 
cured. 

8.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  follow  carefully  the 
marginal  directions  on  the  certificate  form.  The  most 
trivial  omission  will  invalidate  the  certificate,  and  in 
the  case  of  Greenwood,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
the  street  and  number  of  the  house  was  held  sufficient 
to  set  it  aside.  A  medical  man  should  remember  that, 
although  his  certificate  may  have  passed  the  scmtiny 
of  the  commissioners,  it  is  liable  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  a  Court  of  Law,  and  in  cross-examination 
he  will  have  to  support  the  statements  therein  made. 
According  to  Dr  Millar  of  Bethnal  House  Asylum,  yerj 
few  of  the  medical  certificates  of  insanity  are  properly 
filled  up.  I  therefore  copy  the  certificate,  properly 
filled  up  by  himself,  and  given  in  his  little  book  on 
*  Hints  on  Insanity.' 
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Medioal  Certificate  peophely  filled  up. 

I,  tlie  nndereigiied,  John  MillarM 

'  Here  aelforlk  Ike  gvalifiea-   being  a  (')  Licmliale  0/  the  Boyf^l 

lion  eiUitling  the  perion    Collie  0/  Fhysitiaia,  Edinburgh^ 

certifying  to  praeliae  as 

a  physician,  surgeon,  or 

upothecoiy.  nnd  being  in  4ictiial  practice 

"  Physician,     surgeon,     or   (^)  Pftysirian, 
apothecary,  lu  the  ease 
■may  Ik.  hereby  eerti^  that  I,  on  Qa  fourth 

da;  of  April,  One  Thmiaand  Eight 
Mundred   amd    Sevmlyseven,    at 
^  Here  insert  the  itretl  and   (')  600  Cam^idge  Boad,  Bethtu^ 
number  of  Ihe  hottse  (if   Qrcen,  in  ths  county  of  Middlesex, 
any),  or  other  like  par-   separately  from  any  other  medical 
tieular.  practitioner,  personally  examined 

*  Insert  residence,  and  pro-  James  Thompson,  sen. ,  of  (*)  600 
fession  or  occttpatioH  [if  Oambridge  Boad,  Bethnal  Qreen, 
any).  gentleinan,    and    that    the    Bail! 

'  Lunatic,  or  an  idiot,  or  a  Jamas  Thompson,  sen. ,  is  a  (')  per- 
person  of  uuaoundnund.  son  0/  unso^md  mind,  and  a  pro- 
per person  to  be  taken  charge  of, 
and  detained  ander  care  and  treat- 
ment ;  and  that  I  have  formed  this 
opinion  upon  the  follow  inggrouuds. 


°  ffere  state  Uiefacls. 


1,  Facts  indicating  insanity  ob- 

SHrvad  by  myself  (') : — 
Se  is  ineoherejtt  »t  his  eon- 
versatioK,  violent  in  his  cm- 
duct,  and  quite  vnahle  to 
take  care  of  hiinself. 

2,  Other  facts  (if  any)  indicat- 

ing insanity,  cammnnieat«d 
to  me  by  others  ('); — 
His  son,   James   Thompson, 

{'  ID.,  informs  me  that  he 
as  threatened  to   commit 


(Signed)        SamB.—JOBN  MILLAR. 
Place  of  abode.  — Bclhnal  Sovae,  B^hiuil 


:llab.    ^^M 

Greeit,      ^^^H 
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Liabilities  of  Persons  Signing  Lunacy  Certificates^  and 

receiving  Lisane  Patients,  * 

In  the  case  of  Kottidge  v.  Bipley  and  Kottidge,  the 
Lord  Chief-Baion  having  been  understood  to  intimate 
an  opinion  that  no  person  ought  to  be  so  confined 
unless  he  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  the  Com- 
missioners pointed  out  that  the  scope  of  the  Lunacy 
Acts  is  not  thus  limited.  They  said :— *  The  object  of 
these  Acts  is  not,  as  your  Lordship  is  aware,  so  much 
to  confine  lunatics,  as  to  restore  to  a  healthy  state  of 
mind  such  of  them  as  are  curable,  and  to  afford  com- 
fort and  protection  to  the  rest.  Moreover,  the  difi&culty 
of  ascertaining  whether  one  who  is  insane  be  dangerous 
or  not  is  exceedingly  great,  and  in  some  cases  can  only 
be  determined  after  minute  observation  for  a  consider- 
able time.'  *  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  no  mistake 
or  misconception  should  exist,  and  that  every  medical 
man  who  may  be  applied  to  for  advice  on  the  subject 
of  lunacy,  and  every  relative  and  friend  of  any  lonatiCi 
as  well  as  every  magistrate  and  parish  officer  (each  of 
whom  may  be  called  upon  to  act  in  cases  of  tms  sort), 
should  know  and  be  well  assured  that,  according  to 
law,  any  person  of  unsound  mind,  whether  he  be  pro- 
nounced dangerous  or  not,  may  legally  and  properly  be 
placed  in  a  county  asylum,  lunatic  hospital,  or  licensed 
house,  on  the  authority  of  the  preliminary  order  and 
certificates  prescribed  by  the  Acts. 

*Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  power  to 
restrain  and  confine  a  lunatic  is  limited  at  conmion  law 
to  cases  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous,  either  as  legaids  . 
others  or  himself,  for  the  lunatic  to  be  at  large ;  bat 
that  the  power  to  place  and  detain  a  lunatic  in  a  regis- 
tered hospital,  or  licensed  or  other  house,  under  an 
order  and  medical  certificates  duly  made  and  obtained 
in  accordance  with  the  Limacy  Acts,  is  not  so  limited.' 

Liabilities  of  Persons  receiving  Patients, — ^According 
to  the  statute  8  and  9  Yict.,  c.  100,  s.  44,  no  person  ia 


pr 

||    allowed  to 
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allowed  to  receiTe  more  than  one  lunatic  jmtient  into 
Ilia  house  unless  the  house  be  licensed  as  an  asyluin, 
and  the  statute  further  enacts  that  no  person,  unless  lis 
derive  no  profit  from  the  cnro  of  the  patient,  or  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  aliatl  board  or 
lodge  any  one  patient  in  any  house  without  the  proper 
order  and  medical  certificates.  A  licence  for  a  house 
becomes  necessary  only  where  more  than  one  patient  is 
received.  It  is  ^so  important  to  remember  that  if  any 
one  receive  a  person  not  insane  at  the  time,  but  who 
subsequently  becomes  insane,  ho  renders  himself  liable 
to  prosecution,  unless  he  procure  the  necessary  medical 
certificates  and  order  (fi.  v.  Wilkixs). 

Is  a  Lunatic  a  Competent  Witnetg? — Mr  FitzjameB 
Stephen  maintains —  '  Crim.  Law' — that  madmen  are 
competent  witnesses  in  relation  to  testimony  as  in  reli^ 
tion  to  crime.  If  they  understand  the  nature  of  a ' 
oath  and  the  character  of  the  proceedings  in  which  tbc^  ^ 
ore  engaged,  they  are  competent  witnesses  whatever  Irt' 
tho  nature  or  degree  of  their  mental  disorder.  An  idiot 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  (Co.  Litl.  6  b.  ; 
OUb.  Ev.  144) ;  "  lunatic  daring  a  lucid  interval  may, 
Id.  Com.  Dig.  7'estm.  (A).  "When  a  lunatic  ia  tendered 
as  a  witness,  it  is  for  the  judge  to  examine  and  ascer- 
tain whether  he  is  of  competent  understanding  to  give 
evidence,  and  is  aware  of  the  nature  aud  obligation  of 
an  oath  ;  if  satisfied  that  he  is,  the  judge  should  allow 
him  to  be  sworn  and  examiued  (S.  v.  Hill,  '8  ZJsn. 
255;  30  L.J.  {M.C.)  233). 

CHv'l  Rights  of  Lmiutics. — If  an  individual  be 
sullering  from  such  mental  disease  as  to  render 
him  incompetent  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  the  law 
steps  in  to  protect  him  and  his  property  from 
injury.  But  the  power  bo  used  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  is  deprived  of  hia  personal  freedom,  but 
merely  such  restraint  as  is  necessary  for  his  protection. 
Many  lunatics  under  the  protection  of  the  Court  live  ii 
their  own  houses  with  large  establishmervta. 
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SO  protected  by  the  law  is  said  to  be 'subject  to  an 
'  interdiction.'  In  these  cases  a  commission  is  usually 
granted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  writ  knoivn 
under  the  name  of  ^de  Innatieo  inquirendo'  issued, 
after  certain  legal  matters  of  detail  are  settled,  and 
affidavits  from  medical  men  certifying  to  the  insanity 
of  the  party  have  been  filed.  The  tests  of  insanity  in 
these  cases  differ  from  those  required  in  criminal  cases, 
where  the  knowledge  of  right  from  wr6ng  is  impera- 
tively demanded.  The  mental  defect  must  not  be  the 
result  of  ignorance  or  want  of  education,  and  at  one 
time  commissions  were  only  issued  when  it  was  shown 
that  lunacy  or  idiocy  alone  existed,  imbecility  or  mere 
weakness  of  mind  not  being  deemed  sufficient  to 
deprive  a  man  of  his  civil  rights,  or  to  plac6  him  under 
the  protection  of  the  Court.  To  so  great  an  absurdity 
did  this  lead,  that  the  man  suffering  from  a  delusion 
sufficient  to  be  comprehended  under  the  legal  term 
'lunacy,*  was  protected,  whereas  the  feeble-minded 
were  left  without  interference  though  needing  it  more. 
The  cost  of  these  commissions  sometimes  reached 
almost  fabidous  sums.  The  expense  has  been  scane- 
what  lessened  by  recent  enactments,  and.  the  process 
simplified,  the  Lord  Chancellor  having  it  in  his  power 
to  direct  an  inquiry  before  two  commissioners,  thus 
dispensing  with  a  jury.  See  the  16  and  17  Vict., 
c.  70,  and  25  and.  26.  Vict.,  c.  86.  In  Scotland 
the  l^w  is  far  more  simple.  *  The  cognition  proceeds 
on  a  brieve  or  writ  addressed  to  the  ,Lprd  President  of 
the  Court  of.  Session,  and  directs  him  to  inquire 
*  whether  the  person  sought  to  be  eognosped  is  insane, 
who  is  his  nearest  agnate,  and  whether  such  agnate  is 
of  lawful  age.'  *  And  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
insane  if  he  be  furious  or  fatuous,  or  labours  nndte 
such  unsoundness  of  mind  as  to  render  him  incapable 
of  managing  his  affairs.'  '  The  trial  is  before  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  special  jury.  If  the 
insanity  be  proved,  the  nearest  agnate — relation  by  .the 
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father's  side — :i8  by  law  entitled  to  the  guardianaWp,' 
No  one  not  a  near  relative  can  institute  these  proceed- 
ings. In  Scotland  also  the  trial  by  jury  may  be  avoided 
by  applying  by  petition  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the 
appointment  of  a  judicial  factor  or  curator  6onw.  Of 
thu  appointment  the  alleged  lunatic  is  informed,  which 
if  he  please  he  may  oppose,  medical  evidence  is  received, 
and  on  this  the  Court  rests  its  decision,  the  usual  course 
being  to  remit  the  co^e  to  some  competent  pei^on  to 
make  intpiiryj  take  evidence,  and  report.  The  com- 
missioner is  usually  the  Sheriff. 

ExaminaHon  of  tlie  /fwaiie,— A  few  words  of  caution 
need  here  be  said,  Medical  men  will  consult  their  own 
dignity  and  that  of  their  profession  hy  remembering 
that  in  cases  of  alleged  insanity,  as  in  fact  in  all  other 
cases  when  their  opinion  ia  sought,  they  are  not  jueti- 
lied  in  taking  sides.  Their  evidence  will  be  the  more 
valuable  in  proportion  to  the  care  they  take  in  examin- 
ing into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  good  sense  and 
judgment  shown  in  their  examination  of  the  patient. 
To  distinguish  between  the  mistakes  the  result  of 
iguorance  and  want  of  education,  and  those  the  result 
of  a  feeble  mind,  is  of  primary  importance.  It  is  no 
sign  of  insanity  in  an  uneducated  farmer  that  he  know 
not  the  pom  asitiorum.  All  cases  should  be  tested  hy 
considering  the  aurroundings  and  possible  degree  of 
culture  of  a  person  placed  under  like  conditions  as 
the  party  under  examination.  Has  he  shown .  himself 
capable  of  an  average  amount  of  culture  I  oi  is  his 
mental  condition  inferior  to  what  one  might  legiti- 
mately expect  under  the  influences  to  which  he  has 
been  subjected]  The  medical  examiner  should  also 
direct  his  attention  to  this  important  point,  setting 
aside  all  legal  and  medical  theories  of  insanity,  viz  :— 
'la  the  case  of  euch  menial  disorder  as  to  create  oitj 
meapaeitij for  mnnaffinri  affairs' 
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Duties  of  a  Medical  Officer  to  a  Union  with  regard  to 

Lunatics, 

Every  medical  ofEcer  of  a  union  district,  on  his 
becoming  aware  that  any  pauper  resident  in  his  district 
is,  or  is  deemed  to  be,  a  lunatic,  and  proper  person  to 
be  sent  to  an  asylum,  must  within  three  days  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  relieving  officer,  or  failing  him, 
to  the  overseers,  subject  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  J&16 
for  neglect.  A  medical  officer  paid  to  visit  a  lunatic  in 
his  district  renders  himself  liable  to  fine,  if,  for  the 
sake  of  retaining  the  fee,  he  do  not  send  such  lunatic 
to  an  asylum  when  necessary. 
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Toxicology  is  that  division  of  forensic  medicine 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  modes,  the  actions, 
and  also  the  methods  of  detecting  poisons  when  occa- 
sion requires. 

Poison, — !N'either  the  law  nor  medicine  defines  a 
poison ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  poison  may  be- 
defined  as  any  substance  which,  introduced  into  the 
system  or  applied  to  the  body,  is  injurious  to  health  and 
destroys  life,  itrespective  of  temperature  w  mechanical 
means. 

Administration  of  Noxious  Drugs. — At  a  recent 
Bodmin  Assizes,  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockbuniy  after 
considtation  wilJi  Mr  Justice  Hawkins,  delivered  an 
important  judgment  on  this  subject.  A  man  was  chaig^ 
with  administrating  cantharides  with  a  criminal  intent. 
The  judges  ruled  that  there  must  not  only  be  an  admini- 
stration of  a  noxious  drug  with  a  guilty  intent^  bat 
the  drug  must  have  been  administered  in  such  quanti- 
ties  as  to  be  noxious,  whereas  the  dose  here  given 
■p  *  '1  to  be  seriously  deleterious.    Distinction 
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I      was  drawn  between  a  drug  like  cantliarides,  whicli  is 
I     only  noxious  when  given  in  excess,  and  strychnine, 
'      a  well-establiahed   poieon.       Acquittal   was   therefore 
directed, 

Ciassijieation  of  Poisons. — A  good  and  scientific 
classification  ol  poisons  is  still  wanted.  The  follo^ving 
may  he  taken  aa  guides  by  the  student : — 

ICorroiive — Snlphurio  acid. 
Irritant — ArBenie,  oto. 
( Irritant— &B.y'ut,  cantharidea. 
AgKting  ii'ain— Opinio. 
-I  Afftetiivi  fpinal  cord — Strychnia. 
1  Ji^KtiTig  heart — Digitalis. 
\.Affeetmg  lungs — Cnrbomo  acid, 

!Acid  {loisons— Salphnric  acid. 
Alkahne  poisons — CaQstlo  soda. 
Non-metflUio— Phosphoras,  iodine. 
Metallic — Arsenic,  antimony. 
Vtgelablc — Savin,  elaterinm,  etc. 
.  A  itimal— CtLU  tharides. 

iCereiral — Opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  alcohol. 
^yiiKiI—Strychiiia,  nux  vomion. 
CerebrB-apinal — Conio,  ItolliLdannB,  aconite. 
Ccwiro-Mrrfioe— Calabat  bean,  digitalis. 

(Taylor.) 

riie  subjoined  classilication  is  based  upon  that 
adopted  by  Professor  Maclagan,  but  for  the  arrangement 
of  poisons  under  each  group  I  am  entirely  responsible. 
I  have  tried  to  classify  the  poisons  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  views  as  to  the  physiological  action  of  each 
substance.  Where  the  poison  acts  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  place  it  in  two  or  more  groups,  I  have  fully 
described  it  in  one,  merely  drawing  attention  to  it 
under  the  others  :- 


1.    ISORGANIC 


iHrlTANTS 


Cliemlcal 


(Acids. 
Alkalies. 
CauBtic  salts. 
Vulnerant,  Glass,  nwdlfs. 


A 
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Irritant, 


99 
9t 


if 

Narcotic, 


it 


if 
Sedative, 

if 


VitcO^     : 


Excitomotory, 
Toxicaemic  or  septic, 
Irrespirable  gases. 


Metalloid, 

Metallic,  . 

Vegetable, 

Animal,' 

Somniferous, 

Deliriantj 

Inebriant, 

Cardiac, 

Cerebral, 

Neural, 


Phosphorus,  iodine. 

Arsenic^  antimony,  etc. 

Gamboge,  elateriam. 

Ca^tharides. 

Opium. 

Hvoscyamus,  belladonna. 

Alcohol,  coeculus  indicos. 

Digitalis,  aconite,  etc 

Either,  chloroform. 

Conium. 

Strychnia. 

Snake  venom,  etc. 

Carbonic  acid,  etc^ 


The  Action  op  Poisons 

Amid  the  difficulties  which  surround  this  sabject, 
three  points  appear  to  have  been  clearly  made  out : — 
1.  That  it  is  necessary  for  all  poisons  to  enter'  the  blood 
before  their  specific  action  can  be  produced.  2.  That 
poisons  possess  an  elective  affinity  for  certain  tissues 
and  organs.  Thus,  arsenic,  however  introduced  into 
the  system,  as  a  rule,  attacks  the  stoinach,  and  this 
peculiarity  of  action  closely  allies  it  to  the  poisons  of 
typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  small-ppx,  etc.,  which  appear  to 
have,  respectively,  an  elective  afiinity  for  the  glands  of 
the  intestines,  the  throat,  and  the  skin.  3.  That  the 
habitual  use  of  a  poison  in  medicinal  doses  does  not 
ensure  a  perfect  toleration  on  the  part  of  the  system 
with  regard  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  for  that  sooner 
or  later  a  complete  cachexia  is  produced,  showing  that 
the  poisonous  effect  of  the  drug  is  not  arrested.  Besides 
the  above  there  are  also  certain  conditions  connected 
with  the  action  of  poisons : — 1.  Tlie  poison  is  absorbed 
and  distributed  by  the  blood.  2.  A  portion  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  fluid  secretions  and  excretions.  3.  Another 
portion  is  for  a  time  deposited  in  the  tissues  and  organs 
of  the  body.     These  processes  are  of  necessity  simul- 

eou8.     The  channels  of  entrance  and  exit  are  as 
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follow  : — Of  eiutrauoe  we  have — 1.  The  blood-vesseig  as 
a  rsgidt  of  wounds — more  important  aa  a  physiological 
than  in  a  medico-legal  i^uestion.  2.  The  skin  and 
eelbdar. membrane,  Abaorptioa  by  the  skin  is  modiiied 
by  the  condition  of  the  part,  aad  also  by  the  form  in 
wbich  the  drag  is  applied.  Tlma  the  skin  of  the  arm- 
pits and  groins  ia  more  absorbent  than  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  Watery  solutions  are  not  so  effective  as 
oily  prepiirations,  and  the  application  of  the  drug  in 
fine  powder  is  more  effectual  than  a  watery  solution  of 
it  This  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  natural  oily, 
unctuous  substance  on  the  dtin  which  prevents  the 
direct  contact  of  the  watery  solution,  but  if  the  solution 
be  allowed  to  evaporate  o^the  part,  the  substance  thus 
left  in  minute  division  is  then  readily  absorbed.  The 
danger  of  allowing  strong  solutions  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate to  evaporate  on  the  head  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  siciu  eruptions  is.  thus  explained.  3.  The 
lungs  and  air  passages.  Absorption  by  these  oigans  is 
most  active,  hence  the  intense  rapidity  in  the  action  of 
aerial  poisons.  4.  Tlie  stomach  and  intestines. — Poisons 
introduced  into  the  stomach  or  intestines  take  longer 
to  arrive  at  the  special  organs  on  which  they  act  than 
by  the  other  channels  of  entrance.  They  are  absorbed 
by  the  capillaries  and  mesenteric  veina,  and  before 
passing  to  the  heart,  by  which  they  enter  the  general 
circulation,  they  pass  through  the  liver,  where  they  are 
in  part  excreted  in  the  bile  or  deposited  in  the  gland. 
The  absorbing  power  of  the  stomach  is  modified  by  its 
fulness  or  emptiness,  and  poisons  not  soluble  in  water 
may  be  rendered  so  by  the  gastric  secretion.  Some 
'poisons  which  act  rapidly  when  entering  by  a  woimd 
are  inert  when  taken  into  the  stomach.  This,  though 
true  ilk  some  cases,  doea  not  always  occur,  and  tliu 
inertness  of  these  poisons,  it  has  been  suggested,  may 
be  due  to  the  elimination  of  tlieni  being  as  rapid  as 
their  absorption,  so  that  a  poisonous  dose  never  e 
the  circulation.     The  intestines  absorb  m« 
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than  the  stomach,  and  this  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
when  administering  powerful  drugs  |>er  anum.  Of  the 
channels  of  exit  we  have — 1.  The  kidneys,  2.  Tlie 
lungs,  3.  The  bile.  4.  The  milk.  5.  The  saliva.  6. 
Mucous  membrane.  7.  The  sTdn.  We  know  not  the 
cause,  but  certain  poisons  appear  to  select  a  particular 
route  for  their  exit,  thus  iodide  of  potassium  leaves  by 
the  urine,  mercury  and  its  salts  by  the  saliva,  arsenic 
and  eserine,  the  active  principle  of  calabar  beans  in 
small  quantities,  by  the  stomach,  etc.  We  are,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  show  that  all  poisons  must  enter  the 
blood  before  they  produce  their  effects,  and  that  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the 
blood  a  process  of  elimination  begins,  and  that  fatal 
effects  depend  upon  absorption  taking  place  more 
rapidly  than  elimination.  On  the  amount  also  of  the 
poison  absorbed  does  its  fatal  effects  depend,  and  not 
on  the  quantity  actually  taken.  Whilst  absorption 
and  elimination  are  both  going  on,  some  of  the  poison 
is  being  deposited  in  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body.  As  proofs  of  these  statements  it  has  been  shown 
that  poisons  have  been  detected  in  the  blood,  and  that 
urine,  saliva,  and  milk,  fluids  secreted  from  it,  may  coDr 
tain  portions  of  the  poison  taken,  and  produce  dangerous 
symptoms  when  given  to  other  animals.  Poisons  applied 
to  the  brain  tissue,  or  to  nerve  trunks,  do  not  produce 
symptoms,  and  the  action  of  a  poison  may  be  arrested 
for  a  time  by  compressing  by  a  ligature  the  main 
vessels  of  the  limb,  under  the  skin  of  which  the  poison 
has  been  injected.  After  death  no  trace  of  the  poiaon 
may  be  detected,  the  quantity  taken  being  just  sufficient 
to  produce  a  fatal  result,  or  elimination  may  be  so 
rapid  that,  although  death  was  directly  due  to  the 
poison,  any  remains  of  its  existence  cannot  be  made 
out.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of  Dr  Alexander,  who 
died  from  an  accidental  dose  of  arsenic,  all  the  atBenic 
being  eliminated  in  seventeen  days,  in  another  fatal 
case,  in  seven  days  {Tayloi*). 


As  evidence  of  the  difFusion  of  poisons,  the  following 
tahle  may  be  of  use  : — 

Diktation  of  the  pupil  in  poisoning  bj  baUa-_ 

donna,  hjoscyamus,  etc. 
Contraction  of  the  pnpil  in  poboning  by  opiui 

catabat  bean. 
Taste — Bitter  taate  to  the  Bocratioaa.     Stryol 

nia,  picrotoxia.     The  milk  of  animals  '- 

on  wormwood  may  become  bitter;  on 

chicnm,  poiaonona. 
Smell. — PruBsic  acid,  tobacco,  conift,  etc. 
Colotir. — Skin  blackened  by  nitrate  of  sili 

given  internally. 


Recapitulation  of  the  Mode  o/Arlion  of  Poisons,  am 
ike  Causes  tc7iich  Modify  their  Action. 

Mode  of  Actios 
1,  Local.  2.  Remote. 


part   to"! 
1  is  ap-  !-Sl 

•svdt  of) 
to    aVA. 


Inflammation  tbe  result  ofl 

irritants    applied    to    a  VArsenic,  canthatidcs,  etc. 

(  Dilatation  of  the  pupit  by  bi 
ladonna,  by  tingling  of  tl 
Ijlngne  and  skin  by  ac"~'' 

V      paralyaia  by  conia. 

2,  lUjiuite. 
'..  Common— not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  cObcta  of  injur 

or  disease. 
'.  Specific — peculiar  to  the  poison  itself. 

1.  General — affecting  tbe  whole  system.— Antimony. 
!.  Partial — acting  on  a  paitionlar  or^jui, —  tio>io»o& 
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d. 


Modifying  Causes     ■       ' 

r  1 .  Quantity  of  the  poisotf  ihoreaBes  ita  rapidly 

I  fatal  actioxL 

^       ...  J  2.  Action  changed  hy  the  size  of  the  dose, 

a.  sjuaniity.       i  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  1^^;^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

corrosiye ;  in  small,  on  the  heart,  l[»raiii, 
L  or  spinal  cord. 

'  Solxibility  increases  the  activity  of  poisons. 
Chemical  combinations^ .  Barj^ta  is  poisonous, 
6.  Form.  -  sulphate  of  baryta  is  inert. 

Mixture,     Dilution  ma^  reti^  or  accelerate 
L  the  action  of  a  poison.^ 

^'      DHcation*^'  I  ®^"^*  ^^^g^,  mucous  and  serous  membranes. 

Habit  —  generally    lessens    the    action    of 

poisons. 
Idiosyncracy — increases  or  may  lessen  the 

action  of  poisons. 
Disease — ^generally  lessens,  but  in  some  cases 

increases  the  action  of  poisons 


Condition  of 
the  body. 


i 


Genbral  Evidence  of  Poisoning. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
general  evidences  of  poisoning,  in  order  to  deteormine 
whether  a  death  alleged  to  be  due  to  poison  is  not  really 
the  result  of  disease.  For  convenience  of  description^ 
this  subject  will  be  divided  into  five  sections. 

1.  Evidence  from  the  symptoms. 

2.  „  „     post-mortem  appearances. 

3.  „  „      chemical  analysis. 

4.  „  y,      experiments  on  aniinals. 
6.  Moral  evidence. 

1.  Evidence  from  the  Symptoms, — ^As  a  general  rule, 
except  in  cases  of  slow  poisoning,  when  the  poison  may 
be  so  administered  as  to  simulate  disease,  the  83nnptom8 

^  Dilution  lessens  the  activity  of  some  poisons,  by  prolonjdiig  the  time 
necessary  for  their  absorption ;  bat  in  the  case  of  Tpcnrirtol  Imtuits.  ivbloh 
act  through  the  blood,  moderate  dilution  increases  their  aetmty,  bj 
enabling  them  to  enter  the  vessels  more  easily.  Oxalic  acid  is  an  «»^ni|^ 
of  the  effect  of  dilution  as  a  modifying  u^ent  in  its  action.  A  smoll  oon- 
centrated  dose  acts  as  an  irritant ;  diluted,  it  is  soon  absorbed,  and  qnidkly 
causes  death,  . 
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come  on  suddenly,  while  the  person  is  iii  apparent 
health.  In  cases  of  suspected  homicide,  this  sudden- 
ness in  the  acceasion  of  the  symptoms  is  particidarly  to 
be  noticed,  and  /we  may  liava  to  decide  t 
probabilities  of  accident,  suicide,  or  homicide.  Hers  I 
collateral  evidence  must  be  oui  guide.  The  slownesfi,  J 
obscurity,  and  irreg;ularity  of  the  symptoii 
id  favour  of  homicide  than  either  accident  or  auicidSj 
But  it  must  also  he  borne  in  mind  that  the  i 
many  diseases  is  sudden,  as  is  the  case  with  cholera 
gastritis,  and  some  others. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  system  more  or  less  modify 
the  effects  of  some  poisons.  Thus,  sleep  delays  the 
action  of  areenic ;  and  this  may  also  be  the  case  with 
other  poisons.  Intoxication  has  also  been  said  to  exert 
a  retarding  power  over  the  action  of  certain  poisons. 
This  is  probably  more  apparent  than  real,  the  fact  lieing 
l.hat  the  symptoms  in  the  cases  observed  are  masked. 

Much  more  important,  however,  ia  the  influence  of 
disease.  Large  doses  of  opium  are  well  borne  in  mania, 
delirium  tremens,  dysentery,  and  tetanus ;  whereas  It 
is  well  known  that  even  small  doses  of  mercury  in  eases 
of  Bright^a  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  in  children  recorff 
ing  from  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  have  produce 
dangerouH  salivation. 

The  symptoms  of  poisoning  go  on  from  bad  to  worse 
in  a  steady  course ;    but  there  may  be  remissions,  fol- 
lowed, under  treatment,  by  their  entire  disappearance, 
no  ill  effect  remaining.     In  nervous  afTectiona,  all  the 
symptoms  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  these  I 
will  be  found  to  differ  from  those  of  any  known  poison-^ 
The  history  of  tho  caae  shoidd  also  have  due  attention'! 
paid  to  it.  -    t 

In  poisoning,  the  symptoms  appear  soon  after  food  or 
drink  has  been  taken.     This  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  apoplexy  has  occurred  immediately  after  a  meal. 
The  probative  value  of  the  above  statement  is,  however  . 
increased  if  sevei'al  persons  have  been  aimiWi-j  ^SSsirfuJ 


eas  it 

cases  ^^J 

■  M-       " 

,e, 

'^ 

or  'I 

m 

eve^  ^^J 
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after  partaking  of  the  same  dish,  especially  if  the 
symptoms  followed  within  a  short  time  of  the  meal. 
But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  all  persons  are 
not  affected  alike  by  the  same  poison.  A  whole  femily 
may  be  attacked  with  symptoms  which  point  strongly 
to  the  use  of  poison,  and  yet  death  may  be  the  result  of 
disease,  or  of  some  irritant  substance  generated  during 
the  process  of  cooking.  Eebaked  pie  crust  has  been 
known  to  cause  severe  diarrhoea  and  cplic. 

The  flesh  of  animals  poisoned  by  accident,  or  inten- 
tionally, may  seriously  affect  those  who  eat  it.     As  a 
case  in  point  may  be  mentioned  the  injurious  effects 
produced  in  some  persons  who  had  partaken  of  the 
Canadian  partridges   imported   to  this  country  some 
years  ago,  and  which  had  probably  eaten  of  some 
poisonous  berries  during  the  severe  winter  of  that  year. 
Again,  the  diagnostic  value  is  weakened  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  person  or  persons  affected  have  taken 
nothing  in  the  way  of  food  for  two  or  three  hours  pre- 
viously.    Poisons  may  be  introduced  into  the  system 
otherwise  than  by  the  mouth ;   that  is,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  vagina  or  rectum,  or  inhaled  when  volatile 
poisons  are  used.     Sometimes  a  poison  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  medicine,  or  a  poisonous  draught  substi- 
tuted  for  the   one   prescribed.     In   any  case,  where 
suspicious  symtoms  suddenly  occur,  the  poison  has 
most  probably  been  taken  in  from  half-an-hour  to  an 
hour  previously,  and  it  is  of  special  importance  to  note 
the  period  of  time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
accession  of  the  symptoms  and  the  last  meaL     When 
called  in  to  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning,  and  in  many 
cases  where  no  suspicion  at  the  time  arises,  the  medical 
attendant  should  pay  attention  to  the  following  points : — 

1.  The  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  symptoms,  and  thflir 
character.  2.  Time  that  has  elapsed  between  their  commenoe- 
ment,  and  the  last  meal,  dose  of  medicine,  etc.  8.  Have  the 
symptoms  continued  without  intermission  or  remission,  and  in 
Aiziijgrarated  form  till  deaths    4.  The  order  of  their  ocenmnoei 
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. .  PraTioUB  health   or  illness  of   the  patient.     6. 
aj-mptoma  nnj  relation  to  a  particnlitr  meal  or  article  o 
7.  If  patient  haa  vomited,  h&ve  the  Tomttad  nmttets,  especially 
the  lirBt,  basQ  carefally  preserved '    8,    Preierve  all  vomited 
matters,  food,  medicines,  etc.     9.  How  many  irere  at  the  meal, 
and  what  was  takeu  common  to  all  or  only  by  a  few  I 

2.  Evidence  from.  Poat-jnortem  Appearances, — The 
morbid  appearances  found  in  cases  of  poisoning  will  be 
tioated  more  in  detail  when  each  poison,  or  group  of 
poiaons,  comes  to  be  sepaiatel;  considered.  A  caution 
may  be  given  here  gainst  allowing  the  pod-Tnortem 
signs  of  disease  or  external  injury  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  poisoning ;  for  death  may  to  all  appearance  be  the 
result  of  disease  or  injuiy,  and  yet  caused  by  poison. 
An  attention  to  the  post-mortem  appearances  is  impor- 
tant in  all  cases  j  for  in  many  instances  where  the 
symptoms  were  unknown  to  the  experts  at  the  time  the 
inspection  was  made,  they  were  subsequently  found  to 
correspond  with  the  morhid  changes  which  the  autopsy 
revealed.  The  normal  appearance  of  the  stomach  is 
white  or  neaily  bo,  except  during  digestion,  when  it  is 
reddened,  yet  we  may  sometimes  come  across  cases  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  may  be 
fouud  so  reddened  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact,  and  the  absence  of  symptoras 
will  prevent  an  error  in  diagnosis.  Ulceration  from 
disease  and  from  irritant  poisoning  must  be  distin- 
guished. In  that  due  to  disease,  the  ulcers  formed  are 
as  a  rule  small  and  circumscribed ;  in  those  from  poison 
there  is  diffused  inflammatory  redness  over  other  parts 
of  the  stomach,  and  even  in  tlie  intestines,  and  the 
poison,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  may  bo  found  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  the  ulcer.  Ulceration  is  more  frequently 
the  result  of  disease  than  of  the  action  of  poisons. 
Perforation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines  may  be  due  to 
ulceration  or  to  corrosion.  The  appearance  of  the  ulcer 
and  the  parts  around  it,  together  with  the  hints  just 
given,  must  guide  the  diagnosis.  Of  post-mortem 
softening  little  need  be  said,  beyond  stating  tlia.t  Si "a's^'J 
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rarely  occurs,  and  is  of  course  not  preceded  by  symptoms. 
For  the  diagnosis  between  inflammatory  reidness  of  the 
.intestines  and  post-mortem  staining,  see  p.  33. 

3.  Evidence  from  Chemical  Analysis, — The  objects 
of  a  chemical  analysis  are  to  determine — 1.  The  pre- 
sence and  nature  of  the  poison.  2.  The  proportion-  or 
quantity  of  the  poison  taken.  3.  The  solution  of 
certain  questions  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  poison.  The  detection  of  poison  in  the  body  is  of 
course  the  most  important  proof  of  poisoning ;  but  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  poison  was  introduced  after 
death,  which,  to  say  the  least,  \A  a  most  in^nious  line 
of  defence,  but  which  at  the  same  time  must  be  held 
to  be  highly  improbable,  and  impossible  if  found 
deposited  in  one  or  more  of  the  eolid  organs.  Again, 
granting  that  poison  has  been  taken,  is  it  the  cause  of 
death?  This  question  may  arise  -when  injuries  are 
found  on  the  body,  and  it  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
importance  to  know  something  of  the  symptoms  which 
preceded  death,  and  the  morbid  appearances  found  after 
death.  The  poison  may  disappear  from  the  body.  This 
disappearance  may  be  effected  by  vomiting,  purging,  or 
by  the  urine,  or  the  poison  may  become  absorbed  and 
decomposed.  Some  poisons,  especially  those  which 
are  sparingly  soluble,  are  with  difficulty  removed  from 
the  stomach  even  by  the  most  incessant  and  violent 
vomiting.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  arsenic,  which 
adheres  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  with  con- 
siderable tenacity.  But  even  after  all  traces  of  the 
poison  have  left  the  stomach,  it  may  be  detected  in  the 
solid  viscera. 

Temporary  deposit  of  poison  in  the  organs  or  tissues 
{Taylor). 

1.  The  Liver.  2.  The  Kidneys.  3.  The  Spleen.  4.  The 
Heart.  6.  The  Lungs.  6.  The. Muscles.  7.  The  Brain. 
8.  The  Fat.     9.  The  Bones. 

With  regard  to  arsenic,  the  following  table,  taken 
from  Taylor,  is  of  importance,  as  showing  the  amount 
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of  the  poison  which  may  be  found  in  the  liver  at  certa 
intervals. 


la    5^  to  7  hours 


,  1? 


la  it  necessary  that  the  poison  should  be  found  ii        

body  or  in  the  evncuHtiona,  to  lead  to  a  conviction  fori 
poisoning!  On  this  point,  ChristiBon  was  of  opinion 
that  if  the  Byniptoma,  post-mortem  appearances,  and 
moral  evidence  are  very  strong,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  poison  be  found  in  order  to  establish  a  diai^e  of 
poisoning.  This  opinion  was  also  supported  by  the  late 
Dr  Geoghehan,  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  the 
Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  and  was  also  virtu- 
ally acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Palmer,  where  the  non- 
detection  of  strycbnia  was  strongly  dwelt  upon  by  tbe 
counsel  for  the  defence,  but  without  success.  Many  of 
the  vegetable  poisonq  almost  defy  detection,  except  by 
the  symptoms  and  post-vioiiem  appearances.  The  de- 
tection of  poison  in  the  food  taken,  or  in  the  vomited 
matters,  is  of  great  importance ;  but  it  is  of  still  greater 
importance  if  it  can  be  found  in  the  urine,  drawn  from 
the  bladder,  this  being  a  proof  that  it  has  passed 
through  the  system.  Here  again  a  caution  is  necessary ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  poisoning  may  he 
fiigiwd  or  imputed — the  iioison  being  mixed  with  the 
food  and  evacaations,  and  an  innocent  person  accused. 
The  following  suggestions  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  every  analyst  when  substances  are  sent  to 
him  for  examination  r — 

lie  should  carefally  note  when  and  Croin  ^hom  tlis  sabstances 
ivere  recoirad  ;  in  wusX  state  they  were  leceived,  eecured,  or  ez- 
pused ;  the  number  of  articles,  and  nlietliei'  properly  labelled. 
Ho  must  malce  tlic  analysis  liimEolf,  luid  Btste  wliers  it  vna 
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made.  The  character  and  nature  of  the  sabrtanoes  eacamined 
shoold  be  noted,  and  he  most  be  prepared  to  give  an  oatline  of 
the  methods  or  processes  used  for  their  determination.  He  most 
also  be  able  to  guarantee  the  purity  of  hia  rearaita,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  following  questions : — 1.  Is  the  poiaon  free 
or  combined?  2.  What  is  the  stren^h  and  quantity  found! 
3.  Could  the  poisonous  substance  exist  natnnlly?  4.  How 
much  of  the  poison  found  is  a  fatal  dose  ?  5.  If  no  poison  is 
found,  is  there  anything  noxious  or  injurious  to  health  ? 

The  analyst  may  have  the  following  submitted  to 
him  for  examination  : — 

1.  Substances  tound  on  the  accused,  or  in  the  room,  or  on 
the  person  of  the  deceased.  2.  Articles  of  food.  8.  Yomited 
matters,  urine,  etc.  4.  (intents  of  the  stomach.  5.  Solid 
organs  of  the  body. 

He  may  also  have  his  results  called  in  question  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

1.  Parity  of  his  rea^nts.  2.  Faulty  processes.  8.  Hasty 
conclusions.     4.  Experiments  on  animaLs. 

Death  may  undoubtedly  be  due  to  the  action  of  a 
poison,  yet  its  presence  may  fail  to  be  detected,  due  to*^ 

1.  The  nature  of  the  poison — strychnia,  hydrocyanic  aoid, 
etc.  2.  Vomiting  and  purging.  3.  Absorption  and  eliniiiia- 
tion.  4.  Decomposition — phosphorus,  chloral  hydrate.  5. 
Smallness  of  the  dose. 

For  directions  for  conducting  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  cases  of  poisoning,  see  p.  53. 

4.  Evidence  from  Experiments  on  Animals, —  The 
evidence  derived  from  experiments  on  animals  with  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  vomited  matters  must  not 
be  too  implicitly  trusted,  as  these  may  give  rise  to 
vomiting  and  other  symptoms  when  no  poison  is  pre- 
sent. All  animals  are  not  alike  affected  with  man  by 
the  same  poisons ;  and  it  appears  that  the  dog  and  the 
cat  are  the  only  animals  that  at  all  approach  man  with 
regard  to  the  effects  produced.  Experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  are  useless  to  decide— 

CL,  The  fatal  dose  of  any  poison,  b.  The  rate  of  absorption, 
deposition,  or  elimination  of  poisons,  e.  The  rapidity  of  the 
action  of  certain  poisons. 
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In  the  case,  however,  of  some  vegetable  poisoue,  th» 
effects  produced  on  animals  bj  a  portion  of  the 
stance  taken  liy  the  person  soapected  of  having  bsea 
poisoned,  may  afford  corroborative  evidence  of  poison- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Lamson,  execnted  for  poisoning 
hie  brother-in-law  with  aconite,  experiments  en  animals 
formed  the  chief  evidence  against  the  accused.  Of  late 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of 
certain  cadaveric  alkaloids  or  ptomaines,  which  give 
reactions  not  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  poisonous 
vegetable  alkaloids.  These  ptomaines  are  supposed  to 
be  formed  after  death,  or  developed  during  Ufe  under 
the  influence  of  certain  morbid  processes.  The  question 
of  their  existence  was  raised  in  the  above  mentioned 
trial,  {See  also  Annates  D'Hyglhne  PuUique,  July 
1881,  p.  9). 

5.  Moral  Evidence — The  moral  evidence  of  poisoning 
is  generally  furnished  by  the  common  witnesses  of  the 
Crown  J  but  the  vatue  of  this  kind  of  evidence,  in 
many  cases,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  medical 
witness.  To  render  this  part  of  the  subject  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  a  few  remarks  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  The  suspicious  conduct  of  the  prisoner  before 
and  after  the  event,  the  recent  purchase  of  poison,  the 
mode  of  administration,  the  object  of  the  prisoner  in 
getting  rid  of  his  supposed  victim,  and  the  fact  of 
several  persons  being  alike  affected,  should  be  carefully 
noted  down.  The  anxiety  evinced  during  the  illness 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  hurry  in  the  funeral  arrange- 
ments, as  showing  an  over-anxiety  to  remove  all  traces 
of  his  guilt,  are  suspicious.  The  probability  of  suicide 
is  weakened  by  the  state  of  the  mind  and  the  nature 
of  the  dying  declarations  of  the  deceased.  In  the  case 
of  a  person  indicted  for  poisoning,  evidence  to  show 
motive  in  another  case  ia  admissible  {S,  v.  Qeering, 
IS  L.J.  (M.C.)  215;  R.  v.  Heesoii  or  Johnson.  R.  v. 
Oiii-ner  3  F.  and  F.  681). 

Lastly,  it  remains  to  be  considered — What  it  thi  . 
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duty  of  a  medical  man  who  suspects  the  action  of 
poison  in  a  patient  on  whom  he  is  in  attendance  ? 

In  tho  case  of  R  v.  Wooler,  Baron  Martin,  who 
tried  the  case,  in  his  charge  to  the  juiy  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  medical  men  in  attendance  ought^ 
*  when  the  idea  of  poisoning  struck  them,  to  have  con^- 
municated  their  suspicion  to  the  husband,  if  they  did 
not  suspect  him ;  and  if  they  did  suspect  him,  they 
ought  to  have  gone  before  a  magistrate.'  Suppose  they 
had  acted  as  the  learned  judge  suggested,  and  spokeii 
to  the  husband,  who,  had  he  been  guilty,  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  desisted  from  his  terrible  design 
for  a  time,  and  a  great  criminal  would  have  been  let 
loose  on  society,  and  without  punishment.  Then, 
again,  had  they  applied  to  the  magistrates,  the  delay 
caused  by  tho  indecision  of  the  magistrates  how  to  act 
in  so  delicate  a  case  would  have  allowed  the  criminal 
to  remove  all  traces  of  his  design,  and  the  means  of 
testing  their  suspicions  would  have  been  lost;  and, 
along  with  this,  would  have  been  lost  the  professional 
character  and  fortunes  of  the  authors  of  the  investiga- 
tion. *  There  is  a  third  course,'  said  the  late  Sir  R. 
Christison,  *  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  fittest  of  ali 
When  the  medical  attendant  is  satisfied  of  the  fact  of 
poisoning,  he  should  communicate  his  conviction  to  th& 
patient  himself.  His  predicament,  in  every  other  way, 
is  so  embarrassing,  that  he  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by 
the  chance  of  injury  to  his  patient  from  making  so 
dreadful  a  disclosure.'  See  an  account  of  the  same 
course  being  adopted  in  the  case  of  Mr  Blandy  by  his 
physician,  Dr  Addington,  reported  in  Howell's  *  State 
Trials,'  voL  xviii. 


f     Summni-!/  < 
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Siimmai'!/  of  the  general  Evideiiee  of  Poisoning,  placed 
a  Tahntar  FoiiH. 


2,  The  symptom 
while  tlie  [iBrBon  is 
health. 

S.  The  syraptama  of  poison- 
i^K  K°  "^  f^^m  had  to  worse 
in  ■  stead;  incnaae, 

i.  Uiiiforroity  in  the  nature 
at  the  syiDptoDis. 


6-    Several  pursana  an 
tacked  after  partaking  of  the 
same  meal  with  the  same  symp 


1.  Many  diaeanes  come  on 
;!den]y — cholera,  gastritis — 
d  run  a  rapid  conraa  to   a 

fatal  tormiDalion. 

2.  Some  aente  diseases 
iiiIeT  like  circumalances. 


1.  This 


I  also  the 
ou  diseases. 


iwilJ^H 


4.  The  uniformity  of  the 
symptoms  is  common  to  many 
diseases ;  but  in  some  cases  the 
absence  of  uniformity  may  be  a 
proof  of  disease. 

5.  Apoplexy,  colic,  cholera, 
and  some  otlier  diseases,  may 
follow  a  men).  Hut  the  fact 
tliat  some  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  last  meal  is  against 
the  proliahility  of  poiaoning. 

6.  As  a  general  principle,  it 
may  be  stated  that  there  is  no 
disease  likely  to  attack  several 
persons  nt  once,  but  cases  are 
on  record  of  this  having  oc- 
carred. 

7.  Poison  may  be  mixed 
with  the  food,  etc. ;  in  cases  of 
impated  poisoning. 


TJie  foUowing  Table  gives  the  names  of  the  diseases 
whose  symptoms  resemble  tfiose  the  result  of  irrilant 
poisons,  together  with  such  points  of  difference  as  mag 
assist  in  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other: — 

Irritakt  Poison. — Symptoms  of  violent  irritation  in  one  or 
more  portions  of  the  alimentary  cauah  Pricking  and  burning 
of  tbo  ton^D  and  mouth,  and  intense  thirst,  frequently  accom- 
panied with  groat  constriction  in  the  throat.  Qreat  nbdominal 
|inin  and  tenderness.     Vomiting  and  purging  are  also  nsua.U'i 
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present  The  skin  is  hot  and  cold  at  intervals  ;  the  palse  sonall, 
frequent,  and  irregular.  In  the  last  stage  the  skin  may  become 
icy-cold.  An  acrid,  metallic,  or  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  pre- 
cedes the  vomiting.  The  vomit  and  alvine  discharges  are  geuenlly 
mixed  with  blood.  Death  occurs  in  from  six  hours  to  two  days 
and  a-half. 

Cholera. — Extreme  and  sadden  prostration.  The  breath  is 
cold  to  the  hand  in  the  last  stages.  The  body  is  cold,  shrivelled, 
and  Uvid,  or  of  a  leaden  hue.  Vomiting  and  purgine  are  pre- 
sent ;  the  former  is  never  bloody,  the  latter  resemoling  rice 
water.  The  thirst  is  intense,  and  in  this  particular  alone 
resembles  the  effects  of  irritant  poison.  Death  iu  from  one  to 
two  days,  or  even  less. 

Enolish  Cholera. — In  this  disease  all  the  symptoms  of 
irritant  poisoning  are  present.  Pain  in  the  belly,  and  vomiting. 
But  in  this  disease  tne  vomit  and  alvine  discharges  are  neiwr 
bloody,  most  frequently  bilious.  An  acrid  taste  in  the  mmUk 
and  throat  succeeds  the  vomiting.  This  is  due  to  the  acrid  nature 
of  the  vomited  matters.  The  stools  contain  bile  in  English 
cholera,  iu  irritant  poisoning  sometimes  blood.  Death  is  rare 
within  three  days. 

Gastritis. — Acute  gastritis  is  so  rare  in  this  country  as 
scarcely  to  need  description.  Most  of  the  cases  recorded  of 
acute  gastritis  have  been  found  to  be  due  to  irritants.  We 
must,  therefore,  consider  the  period  and  order  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  symptoms  in  relation  to  the  last  meal.  Costivenees  dT 
the  bowels  would  point  to  the  presence  of  ^tritis  or  enteritis, 
violent  purging  and  vomiting  to  irritant  poisoning. 

Enteritis. — Though  more  common  than  gastritis,  enteritis 
is  a  rare  disease.  The  bowels  are  generally  confined.  Tubercular 
and  aphthous  inflammation  of  the  intestines  may  simulate 
irritant  poisoning,  especially  chronic  poisoning  by  arsenic  The 
post-Tnortem  and  a  chemical  analysis  will  reveal  the  true  cause  of 
death. 

Peritonitis. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  vomiting  is 
rare,  and  constipation  is  the  rule,  with  marked  tendemeas  over 
the  whole  abdomen.  The  morbid  appearances  in  the  peritoneum 
are  seldom  caused  by  irritants. 

Perforation  of  the  Stomach. — ^The  symptoms  supervene 
immediately  after  a  meal;  the  pain,  whicn  is  very  acnte, 
gradually  extending  over  the  abdomen.  In  most  cmaca  the 
patient  suffers  for  some  time  previously  from  dyspepsia. 

Hernia. — Examine  the  seat  of  pain,  the  cause  will  be  soon 
detected.     But  an  omental  hernia  may  be  present,  giving  ni 
to  twisting  pain  at  umbilicus.    Post'TOortem  will  deciae. 
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iNTBssDscBPTioit  OF  THU  BowELB.— Pnin,  anddan  »nd  c 
fined  to  one  spot  below  the  stomach.  VomitiDg  ia  pree 
ifilhotit  purging,  tlms  difrrring  from  dimrhceii  and  cnol 
Afttr  a  time  the  vomit  becomes  fiecal. 

Cotlu.^Mny  be  Confounded  with  poisoning  by  tho  salts  of 
lead.  If  lead  be  taken  in  large  doses,  it  produces  the  sjraptoma 
common  to  irritant  poisons  added  to  those  of  colic.  Id  chronic 
lead  i>oisaDiiiB,  the  blue  line  round  the  gums,  the  aspect  of  the 
patiant,  and  history  of  the  case,  point  to  the  true  causB  of  the 
symptoms.  Lend  colic  is  also  generally  accompanied  vritb 
extreme  depression  of  apirits.  ^ 

Internal  RtrmjnK  of  Oboanb.— Rupture  of  the  Btomuoli, 
duodennui,  gall  bladder,   and  impregnated  uterus  ia  of 
The  autopsy  will  show  the  true  cauao  of  death. 


Tfie  following  Table  give»  the  names  of  flte  diseaa 
whose  sijTnploma  resemble  those  the  result  of  nareoi?i 
poiscming,  togaiher  vnth  such  points  of  diffei-etuie 
atsist  in  diatinguisking  the  one  from  the  other  ;- 

I^AitcoTio  FoiaoNrao.— Giddineis,  headache,  drowsiness,  ■' 
conliderable  difficulty  in  keeping  awake.  Paralysis  of 
mosclea,  convulsions,  ending  in  profonnd  coma  and  death, 
ajmptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  begin  not  later  than  an  h 
or  at  moat  two  hours,  after  the  poison  is  taken,  except  in 
case  of  puisonona  fungi  and  spurred  rye,  when  a.  day  or  two  mft^  | 
elapse.  The  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  advance  gradually. 
Tha  person  may,  in  mast  cases,  ba  roused  from  the  deepest 
lethargy.  The  pupil  in  opium -poisoning  is  almost  ahoaya  eon- 
traded.  Recovery  seldom  occurs  after  twelve  hours;  iu  most 
coses,  death  takes  place  in  six  or  eight  honrs — the  shortest  tima,_ 
being  three  hours. 

Apoplexv. — In  some  cases  apoplesy  ia  preceded  by  n 
symptoms — headache  and  giddiness.  As  a  rule,  apo]>!e: 
disease  of  old  age,  and  of  stout,  plethoric  ^leaiite.  If  the 
toms  do  not  come  on  for  some  hours  after  food  or  drint  has  " 
been  token,  this  disease  is  to  be  expected  ;  but  it  may  occur  at 
or  immtdi/ildy  ofter  a  meal,  too  soon  to  be  the  result  of  the 
oetion  of  narcotics — ten  to  thirty  minutes  always  elapsing 
before  these  poisons  act.  Apoplexy  generally  comes  on  snd- 
"     '  -'■      "  -■-  widom  poBsihIa  to  rouse  the 


blood  take  place  into  the  pons  Varolii  the  pupils  are  contracted, 
hencB  closely  simulating  opium  poisoning.     Apoplexy  may  li 
for  days,  or  denth  mny  occur  in  an  hour. 
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Epilepsy. — Lo«  of  eopidoaincM  and  pnnnee  of  omiTiiIrfans 
mtrk  this  diMsie;  and  in  these  it  nsemUet  powming  by 
prnsfie  add.  Epilepej  is  in  moat  eases  a  chronic  disease. 
Warnings — aora  epileptics — are  often  present.  The  fit  begins 
Tiolently  end  abruptly.  The  psrozysm  generally  lasts  for  some 
time,  and  death  rarely  ocean  dnxing  the  first  attack. 


Table  sliowmg  Points  of  Difference  in  the  Action  of 
Corrosive  andJrritcmt  Poisons, 


C0BR0SIVE8 


1.  Destruction  of  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied.  No 
remote  acliou  on  the  system. 


2.  Symptoms  supervene  im- 
mediately they  are  swallowed, 
and  consist  of  a  burning,  scald- 
ing  pain  felt  in  the  mouth, 
gullet,  and  stomach. 


8.  Death  may  result  from — 

a.  Shock. 

b.  Extensive  destruction 

of  the  parts  touched. 

c.  Starvation. 

d.  Suffocation,   the    re- 

sult of  oedema,  or 
spasm  due  to  acid 
iu  larynx. 
4.   Poat'Tnortem  appearances : 
corrosion  and  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  tissue. 


IRBITANTB 

1.  Irritation  of  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  implied  pvo- 
ducing  inflammation.  Bamote 
action  present  in  most  of  the 
irritants. 

2.  The  symptoms  may  rapidly 
supervene  after  they  are  tuken, 
or  some  delay  may  occur,  due 
to  the  state  of  concentration  or 
dilution  of  the  poison.  Fsbi 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
more  or  less  severe,  is  always 
present  with  the  other  signs  of 
irritation. 

3.  Death  may  result  from— 

a.  Shock. 

b.  Irritation  causing  con- 

vulsions. 

c.  Protracted  snflferingp 

d.  Starvation. 


i,  Post'tnortem  appeanmeesi 
irritation,  and  signs  of  inflam* 
mation,  ulceration,  etc* 


^^^^B  ACIDS  23j^^H 

^^^^  CoRROail'E  ^^^^H 

'  The  Mineral  Acids  '  ^^H 

General   Characters. — The   mineral   acids   liave   no^^H 
Kmote  effects  on  the  syatem;  their  action  is  purely 
local.     They  are  seldom  used  for  the  purpose  of  homi- 
cide, except  in  the  case  of  young  thildren.    By  suicides 
they  are  more  frequently  employed. 

The  sym-ptome  common  to  the  action  ol  these  acids 
supervene  immediately  they  are  swulloweJ,  and  uoiisint 
in  a  sensation  of  burning  in  the  mouth  and  gullet. 
Dreadful  pain  is  felt  in  the  stomach,  attended  with 
constant  eructations,  and  vomiting  of  a  bro^vnish  or 
blackish  matter,  mixed  with  blood.  Iilucus,  together 
with,  in  severe  cases,  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  may  be  detected  in  the  vomited  matters, 
which  have  an  intensely  acid  reaction,  changing  the 
colour  and  destroying  the  texture  of  cloth  or  other 
material  on  which  they  may  fall.  The  act  of  ewallow- 
iug  is  attended  with  intense  pain,  and  not  infrequently 
is  rendered  quite  impossible.  The  thirst  is  intense; 
the  bowels  are  confined,  and  the  urine  is  diminished  in 
quantity.  The  pulse  is  small  and  weak,  and  the  skin 
clammy  and  cold.  Itespiration  is  performed  with  di£Q- 
culty,  and  the  countenance  expresses  the  moat  intense 
anxiety.  Sometimes,  when  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe is  implicated,  there  is  more  or  less  cough,  and 
difficulty  of  speech.  Death  may  even  result  from 
Buffocation,  the  skin  in  this  case  presenting  a  cyanosed 
appearance.  The  mouth  is  excoriated,  the  lips 
shrivelled  and  blistered.  In  children,  when  the  acid 
has  been  poured  far  back  into  the  mouth,  by  forcing 
the  bottle  backwards  before  emptying  it  of  its  con- 
tents, the  mouth  may  more  or  less  escape  injuryj^^— 
and  the  signs  in  it  of  corrosive  poisoning  be  absenJ^^^H 
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The  teeth  may  become  loose,  and  fall  out  of  the  month. 
The  mental  faculties  remain  clear,  death  genenilly 
coming  on  suddenly,  the  patient  dying  convulsed  or 
suffocated.  The  period  at  which  death  ensues  is  very 
variable,  and  considerable  powers  of  locomotion  may 
be  retained  by  the  sufferer,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  is 
found  writhing  in  exquisite  agony  on  the  floor  or  else- 
where. Some  cases  recover,  leaving  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  more  or  less  injur^,  and  the  general  health 
greatly  impaired. 

Post-mmiem    duinges.  —  The    body    externally    is 
healthy.     The  lips  and  external  parts  of  the  body, 
which  have  come  in  contact  with  the  acid,  are  charred. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  shrivelled  and 
eroded,  is  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish,  sometimes 
appearing  '  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  white  paint ' 
or  thin  arrowroot.     Many  of  the  appearances  above 
described  will  depend  upon  the  rapi&ty  with  which , 
death  has  followed  the  swallowing  of  the  poison.     The 
mouth,  guUet,  and  trachea  may  alone  show  any  signs 
of  the  corrosive  action  of  the  poison,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  death  may  be  due  to  sulphuric 
acid,  and  yet  the  acid  may  never  have  reached  the 
stomach.     In  one  or  two  cases  where  the  poison  was 
poured  into  the  mouth  during  sleep,  and  in  the  case 
of  children  in  whom  the  mouth  was  held  open,  there 
were  no  signs  of  the  poison  on  the  lips,  and  Uie  mouth 
even  escaped  in  one  or  two  cases.     The  stomach,  in 
some  cases  more  or  less  contracted  and  perforated  by 
the  corroding  action  of  the  acid,  may  contain  a  dark 
grumous  liquid,  the  acidity  of  which  will  depend  upon 
the  treatment  adopted,  or  the  length  of  time  that  may 
have  elapsed  from  the  swallowing  of  the  acid  to  the 
fatal  termination.      The  stomach  also  appears  as  if 
carbonised,  this  being  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
the  effused  blood ;  no  such  appearance  being  produced 
when  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  the  dead  stomach. 
In  cases  where  the  patient  has  survived  from  sixteen 
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to  twenty  lours  the  siiinll  iuteatines  bave  been  fouiB 
inflamed.  The  blood,  Casper  states,  is  never  fluid  i 
acute  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  but  always  '  syrupia 
at  least,  and  sometimes  Topy ;  it  has  a  cherry-red  colon) 
and  acid  Tcadion.'  Sulphuric  acid  is  also  said  ( 
possess  powerful  antiseptic  properties,  and  that  hodid 
of  those  who  have  died  from  its  efFecta  r 

Tliei*  are  two  things  wliich  may  render  the  diagnoai 
difficult— 

1.  Gastnc  Ulcer. 

2.  Post-mortem  Digestion  of  the 

Gastric  ulcers  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  fourpeni  _  _ 
piece  to  that  of  a  florin,  or  larger.  In  shape,  they  are 
round  or  oval,  and  present  the  appearance  of  shallow 
but  level  pits,  with  sharp,  smooth  vertical  edges,  ap- 
pearing as  if  they  had  been  punched  out.  The  peri- 
toneal opening  is  smaller  than  that  on  tlie  internal 
surface  of  the  stomach.  The  absence  of  injury  to  the 
mouth  and  gullet  will  distinguish  gastric  nicer  and 
poet^noriem  softening  from  the  action  of  corrosive 
poisons. 

Genernl  Treatment. — Chalk,  catlionate  of  magnesia, 
the  plaster  from  tlie  walls  or  ceiling  of  the  apartment 
stirred  in  water,  and   followed   by  diluent  drinks- 
barley  water,  linseed  tea,  etc.     The  use  of  the  stomacn 
pnmp  is  contra-indicated. 
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Forms. — Sulphuric  acid  occurs  in  two  forms,  conce 
iraied  and  dibUed. 

Qkaracteee. — Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol  (specific  gravity  TSOO  to  1'84G),  as  it  is  found 
in  commerce,  is  a  heavy,  oily,  colourless,  or  slightly 
brownish-coloured  liquid,  not  fuming  when  e  _ 
the  atmosphere  ;  but  when  added  to  water,  cauavait  « 
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rapid  increase  of  tempeiatare,  which  may  crack  the 
glass  vessel  in  which  tiie  mixture  is  made.  Sulphuric 
acid  chars  and  destroys  the  texture  of  oiganic  bodies 
placed  in  it  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  a  colourless, 
strongly  acid  liquid,  reddening  litmus,  and  charring 
paper  dipped  into  it  when  subsequently  dried,  care 
being  taken  not  to  scorch  the  paper. 

StjmptomSf  etc. — The  symptoms  And  post-mortefn  signs 
have  been  already  described,  p.  231,  et  seq. 

Chemical  Ancdysis  and  Tests, — ^The  acid  will  have  to 
be  examined  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  Simple,  concentrated  acid.  2.  Dilute  acid.  3. 
Mixed  with  organic  liquids,  food,  vomit,  etc.  4.  On 
the  clothes  of  the  person  injured. 

1.  Concentrated  Acid 

a.  Chars  Organic  Matter. — A  piece  of  wood  or  paper 
placed  in  the  strong  acid  rapidly  becomes  blackened. 

b.  Heat  when  added  to  Water. — Equal  quantities  of 
acid  and  water  added  together  produce  int^ise  heat. 

c.  JEvolution  of  Sulphurous  Acid. — When  boiled 
with  chips  of  wood,  copper  cuttings,  or  mercury, 
fumes  of  sulphurous  acid  are  evolved,  detected  by 
their  sulphur-like  odour,  and  by  their  power  of  first 
bluing  and  then  bleaching  starched  paper  dipped  in 
iodic  acid. 

2.  Dilute  Acid 

a,  Cliars  Paper. — This  only  occurs  when  the  paper 
is  dried  by  the  aid  of  heat,  subsequently  to  moistenmg 
it  in  the  dilute  acid. 

b.  Precipitation  of  Sulphate  of  Barium. — A  solntion 
of  the  nitrate  or  of  the  chloride  of  barium  is  precipitated 
by  sulphuric  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  inaolnble 
powder,  imaffected  by  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  even 
when  heat  is  applied.  This  test  is  so  delicatOi  that  a 
liquid  containing  l-25,000th  by  weight  of  the  acid  is 
precipitated  by  either  of  the  test  solutions. 
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c  Adion  of  Heal. — The  dilute  acid  is  entirely 
tilieed  by  heat 

3.  Mixed  with  Organic  Liiiuidn,  etc. 

In  tea,  coffee,  or  beer,  the  mode  of  applying  the 
tests  are  the  same,  the  mixture  being  previously  fil- 
tered, or  the  acid  separated  from  the  organic  mixture 
by  dialysis.     The  following  cautions  are  necessary  :— 

Objection  A. — Alum,  or  any  acid  sulphate,  would 
give  all  the  reactions  ivith  the  nitrate  and  chloride  of 
barium, 

Anifiner  A. — Evaporate  a  portion  of  the  doubtful 
liquid;  if  pure  acid,  there  will  be  no  residue,  some- 
times only  the  slightest  trciea  of  sulphate  of  lead. 

Objection  B. — Erroneous  estimation  of  free  sulphuric 
acid,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  some  saline  or 
neutral  sulphates. 

Armcev  B. — Evaporate  as  before.  The  free  sulphuric 
acid  separated  by  warming  the  liquid  is  then  added  to 
a  known  weight  of  powdered  carbonate  of  baryta  until 
effervescence  ceases.  The  resulting  precipitate,  when 
weighed,  represents  the  free  sulphuric  acid  present 

Calculate  in  the  following  manner  EA,C03  +  HjS< 
^BA.SO.+HaO  +  COa. 

BA,C03  =  19r. 

H^SO^^    98. 

C02=  u. 

In  the  above  equation,  98  parts  of  HjSO^  take  the 
place  of  44  parts  of  CO^.  If,  therefore,  100  giwins  of 
JJA,C02  renders  the  liquid  neutral,  the  amount  of  freo 
SO,  piiisent  will  be  represented  by  the 
'weight  of  the  precipitate  in  the  proportion  of  54  to  98, 
the  difference  between  44  and  9S  the  equivalent  of 
COj  +  SO,. 

4,  Staiiis  on  tlie  Clothes,  etc. 

n.  The   strong   acid  changes   the    colour   of 
woollen  cloth  to  a  dirty  brown,  the  edges  of  the 
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assuming  a  reddish  tint  after  a  few  days.  The  dilnte 
acid  on  the  same  cloth  produces  a  red  stain,  which  in 
time  becomes  brown. 

h.  The  spots  made  by  the  strong  acid  remain  damp 
for  some  time;  strong  sulphuric  acid  having  a  great 
affinity  for  water,  continually  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere. 

c.  The  spot  should  be  cut  out,  boiled  in  distilled 
water,  filtered  and  tested  for  free  sulphuric  acid. 

d.  A  portion  of  the  cloth  not  touched  by  the  acid 
should  be  tested,  in  order  to  show  that  the  sulphnric 
acid  found  is  not  due  to  sulphates  present  in  the  doth. 

e.  An  acid  sulphate — bisulphate  of  potash — ^giyes  9 
reddish  stain  to  black  cloth  like  that  produced  by  the 
dilute  acid.     Test  for  this  salt  by  incineration. 

Fatal  Period, — Average  time  before  death  ensues  is 
from  two  to  twenty-four  hours.  The  shortest  time  was 
one  hour,  but  in  children  death  may  be  instantaneous. 
Life,  however,  may  be  prolonged  for  some  weeks,  or 
even  months. 

Fatal  Dose. — One  drachm  in  a  healthy  adult  has 
proved  fatal ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  four  ounees 
have  been  swallowed  without  being  fataL 

Treatment. — As  before  mentioned. 

N.B. — This  acid  of  late  years  has  given  rise"  to  several 
actions,  it  having  been  employed  to  disfigure  the  person 
by  throwing  it  in  the  face. 

Nitric  Acid 

Forms. — Strong  nitric  acid,  and  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Characters. — This  acid  is  commonly  known  as  aqua 
fortis,  or  red  spirit  of  nitre.  It  is  seldom  used  as  a 
poison. 

The  strong  acid  varies  in  colour  from  a  pale  yellow 
to  a  deep  orange.  The  colour  is  due  to  admixture  with 
peroxide  of  nitrogen.  On  cloth  and  articles  of  dress  it 
produces  yellow  stains^  which  are  darkened  by  the 
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application  of  an  alkali.     If  poured  on  copper  cuttings, 
reddish  fumes  of  nitrous  acid  ai*  given  ofE     Dilute 
nitric  acid  is  a  colourlesa  acid  liquid,  not  precipitated 
by  nitrate   of   barium   or   nitrate   of  silver,  showing  J 
absence  of  eulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.     All  ityl 
alkaline  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  I 

SytnplomA—The   symptoms  have   been  before  de-1 
scribed,  and  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  sulphuric 
acid,  though  not  quite  ao  severe.     The  vapour  of  tins 
acid  has  caused  death  by  congestion  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  lungs ;  care  should  therefore  always  he  taken.  - 
not  to  inhale  the  funiea  ^ven  off  by  the  aciJ  in  " 
manufacture  of  gun  cotton,  etc.,  etc. 

Chemical  Analysis.— JUitric,  like  sulphuric  acid,  ' 
be  examined  under  four  heads ;  but  being  a  volatile 
acid,  easUy  decomposed,  and  also  having  its  nature 
changed  by  contact  with  organic  substances,  its  presence 
on  clothes  may  fail  to  be  detected  after  a  few  weeks. 
Tlie  colour  of  the  stain  on  cloth  may  also  remain,  al-J 
though  the  acid  has  been  entirely  removed  by  waahin, 

1.   Strong,  concentrated  acid,      2.  Dilute  acid. 
Mixed  with  oi^uic  liquids,  etc.     4.  On  the  clothes  d 
the  person  injured. 

1.   CuncKiitmted  Acid 

a.    Vulatilily. — When  exposed  to  the  atmospher 
strong  nitric  acid  gives  off  colourless  or  orange-colour 
acid  fumes.     Heated  in  a  watch-glaas,  it  is  evaporated 
without  residue. 

h.  Action  on  Organic  Matter. — The  acid  leaves  onj 
woollen  clothes  a  yellow-coloured  stain,  which  i 
ened  by  the  addition  of  an  alkalie.  The  colour  of  tl^ 
stain  is  due  to  the  formation  of  picric  acid. 

e.  Action  on  MelaU. — Gently  heated  in  a  test  tub( 
with  copper  filings,  orange-coloured  fumes  are  given  o:"* 
which  redden  but  do  not  bleach  litmus  paper, 
paper  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium,  beaonia^  Y>ix^(ll 
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d.  SohUion  of  Gold. — If  a  small  portion  of  gold  leaf 
be  put  into  the  acid,  no  effect  is  produced ;  but  on  the 
addition  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the  metal  is 

rapidly  dissolved. 

2.  Dilute  Acid 

a.  Absence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
proved  by  no  precipitate  being  formed  with  nitrate  of 
barium  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

b.  It  does  not  char  paper  when  the  paper  is  heated, 
as  is  the  case  with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

c.  If  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  be  dipped  into  a  solch 
tion  of  the  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  it 
will  bum  like  touch-paper. 

d.  The  acid  liquid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  potaah 
and  evaporated,  deposits  fliUed  prisms  which  do  not 
effloresce  or  deliquesce  on  exposure.  Neutralised  with 
soda  the  crystals  are  of  a  rhombic  form. 

e.  A  crystal,  so  formed,  moistened  with  distilled 
water  on  a  plate,  and  then  heated  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  allowed  to  cool,  gives  with — 

1.  A  piece  of  green  sulphate  of  iron — a  dark 

green  ring  round  the  crystal 

2.  A  small  portion  of  moi'phia — ^a  rich  orange 

colour,  a  yellow  liquid  being  formed. 

3.  A  small  portion  of   brucia  —  a  blood-ied 

colour. 

m 

3.  Mixed  with  Organic  Liquids,  etc. 

Due  to  the  measures  employed  by  way  of  treatment^ 
the  vomited  matters  may  be  neutral  and  yet  nitric  add 
be  present.  The  method  adopted  with  viscid  and  turbid 
organic  mixtures  is  to  dilute  them  with  pure  water,  and 
then  filter.  If  the  filtrate  be  acid,  it  is  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  evaporated,  and  then  set  adde  to 
crystallise,  the  crystals  purified  by  digesting  them  in 
etiier  or  alcohol.    The  crystals  are  again  dissolved  and 
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re-cryBtallised,  The  tests  just  mentioned  sliould  then 
be  employed.  It  should  be  remembered  that  nitric  acid 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  solid  organic 
structures,  and  to  become  decomposed.  The  parts  of 
the  body  stained  by  the  acid  should  therefore  be 
digested  in  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  liquid  cooled, 
filtered,  and  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potaeh,  and 
then  examined  for  nitre. 

4.  Slains  on  the  Clothes,  etc. 

Macerate  the  piece  of  cloth  in  distilled  water  by  the 
aid  of  heat.  If  the  solution  be  acid,  neutralise  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  filter.  Test  the  solution  as 
before  mentioned. 

The  action  of  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash  on 
the  following  stains  on  cloth  is  characteristic  : — 

Nitric  acid  stain  becomes  of  a  clear  oracge  tint. 
Iodine  stain  disappears.    Bile  stain  remains  imchanged. 

Fatal  Pei-iod. — Death  may  take  place  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  or  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  months. 

Fatal  Dose. — ^Two  drachms. 

Treatment. — Aa  before  mentioned  when  speaking  of  4 
the  acids  generally. 

Hydkochloric  Acid 

Forms. — Strong  and  dilute  acid. 

Characters,  —  Strong  hydroehloric-   add    is   eithe< 
colourless  or  has  a.  bright  yellow  tint,  due  to  the  [ 
sence  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.     It  fumes  in  the  aii;  ' 
and  gives  rise  to  dense  white  fumes  when  a  glass  rod 
moistened  with  ammonia  is  held  over  the  surface  of  the 
acid. 

The  dilute  acid  is  colourless. 

Symptoms. — Poisoning  with  muriatic  acid  is  so  rare 
that  the  symptoms  have  not  been  well  studied,  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  diiTer  much  from  those  produced  by  J 
the  action  of  the  other  acids. 
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Chemical  Analysis,  —  The  acid  will-  have  to  be 
examined  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Simple,  concentrated  acid.  2.  Dilute  acid.  3. 
Mixed  with  organic  liquids,  food,  etc.  4.  On  the 
clothes  of  the  person  injured. 

1.  Concentrated  Add 

a.  Action  an  Organic  Matter.  —  The  strong  acid 
tinges  most  organic  tissues,  when  immersed  in  it)  a 
yellow  colour.  The  stains  on  black  cloth  are  at  first 
distinctly  redy  becoming  reddish-brown  after  a  few 
days. 

h.  Action  on  Metals. — This  acid  does  not  act  on 
copper  or  mercury,  even  when  boiled  with  them,  and 
this  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  acids. 

c.  Hydrochloric  acid  added  to  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  then  warmed,  gives  off  chlorine  gas,  detected  by  its 
greenish-yellow  colour  and  suffocating  odour.  The 
vapour  thus  produced  bleaches  litmus  paper,  and  causes 
a  blue  coloration  on  starch  paper  moistened  with  iodide 
of  potassium. 

2.  Dilute  Acid 

a.  Decomposes  alkaline  carbonates,  chlorides  being 
formed;  which,  when  heated  in  the  solid  state  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  evolye 
clilorine  gas,  known  by  the  before-mentioned  te6t& 

b.  Precipitation  of  CJiloride  of  Stiver. — ^A  white 
curdled  precipitate  of  chloride  of  sUver  is  thrown  down 
when  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  precipitate  becomes  grey  on  exposare 
to  light.  If  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  be  added  to 
ammonia,  it  will  dissolve ;  another  portion,  when  boiled 
with  nitric  acid,  is  unaffected,  and  a  third  portion, 
ignited  in  a  capsule,  becomes  converted  into  a  homy 
mass. 

In  any  case  where  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
hydrochloric  acid  exists  in  the  free  state,  or  is  only  pie- 
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aent  io  the  form  of  chlorides,  the  following  test  should 
be  reaort^d  to,  ivhich  will  not  only  discriminate  between 
the  two  forme,  but  give  the  relative  amounts  of  each 
present : — 

Take  two  equal  measures  of  the  acid  liquid.  Pre- 
cipitate one  with  nitrate  of  silver,  after  the  addition,  of 
nitric  acid,  and  weigh  the  precipitate.  Evaporate  the 
saoond  portion  of  the  acid  liquid  to  drynesa,  and  drj^ 
the  residue  in  a  water  bath ;  dissolve  this  residue 
distilled  water,  and  treat  the  solution  with  nitrate 
silver  as  before,  weighing  any  precipitate  which  ocouib; 
The  weight  of  chloride  of  silver  obtained  from  the  first 
portion  of  the  liquid  will  give  all  the  hydrochloric  acid 
present,  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  combination, 
while  the  weight  of  the  silver  precipitate  in  the  second 
portion  of  liquid  only  gives  the  chlorides,  all  free 
hydrochloric  acid  having  passed  off  during  the  process 
of  evaporation. 


.  Mixed  with  Organic  Ltquidi,  et<^ 
The  suspected  acid  liquid  should  be  filtered, 


then  distilled  almost  to  dryness.  The  portion  of  the 
distillate  which  comes  over  at  first  may  be  thrown 
away  ;  but  the  latter  portion  will  give  all  the  reaction 
before  described  for  hydrochloric  acid,  if  that  he  pre- 
sent. Distillation  ie  adopted  in  the  case  of  this  acid, 
as  it  is  more  volatile  than  either  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  acid  found  in  the  vomited 
matters  is  from  the  gastric  juiee.  In  answer  to  this  it 
may  he  stated  that  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  normal 
yastric  juice  is  only  about  five  grains  in  sixteen  ounces, 
an  amount  which  would  give  but  alight  reaction  with 
the  tests. 

4.  Slaing  0)t  Ike  Ololhes,  etc. 

Tile  spots  produced  by  the  action  of   the 
black  cloth  are  at  first  of  a  hn'jht  red  toluM-t,  <i 
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in  ten  or  twelve  days  to  reddish-l^rowiL  These  spots 
may  be  cut  out  and  macerated  in  warm  water;  tlie 
liquidf  thus  obtained  being  tested  by  nitrate  of  silver 
and  the  other  tests  before  noticed.  Another  portion 
of  the  cloth  should  be  treated  in  the  same  maimer, 
and  the  resulting  liquid  tested,  as  a  set  off  against 
the  objection  that  the  acid  was  present  in  the  cloth. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  been  used  to  erase  writing  from 
paper,  in  attempts  at  forgery,  etc.  The  paper  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  mentioned  for  the 
cloth,  and  the  tests  used.  Sometimes  oxalic  acid  is 
employed  for  a  like  purpose,  in  which  case  the  nitrate 
of  silver  wiU  give  a  precipitate;  but  the  oxalate  of 
silver  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid ;  the  chloride  is  not  soluble 
even  when  boiled. 

Fatal  Period. — From  four  or  five  hours  to  thirty 
hours  or  more. 

Fatal  Dose, — One  ounce. 

Treatment — The  same  as  for  the  other  acids. 


Table  shoioing  the  Colour  Produced  by  the  Action  of  the 
Mineral  Acids  on  the  Skin,  and  on  Cloth, 


Nitric  Acid 


Scdphuric  Acid  . 


Hydrochloric  Acid 


SKIN 

Bright  yellow,  due 
to  the  formation  of 
picric  acid.  Colour 
heightened  by  alka- 
lies. 

Brown  colour. 


White. 


CLOTH 


Yellow,     onuige- 
red,  or  brown. 


Dir^brownedlges 
becommg  red  afte 
a  few  days  fhim 
absorption  of  mois- 
ture. 

Bright  red  change 
ing  after  w(an»  days 
to  reddish  brown. 
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Carbouc  Acid 
Phenic  Acid.     Coal-tar  Creasote.     Oil  of  Tar. 

Carbolic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  dry  diatillation  of  coal, 
and  forms  the  acid  portion  of  cool-tar  oil,  from  -which 
it  is  subsequently  extracted  by  shaking  the  crude  cool- 
tai  oil  with  a  mistoia  of  slaked  Ume  and  water.  After 
allowing  the  mixture  to  atand  for  some  time,  the  watery 
portion  is  separated  from  the  undissolved  oil,  the  former 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  resulting  oily 
fluid  purified  by  careful  distillation. 

Pure  carbolic  acid  forme  long  colourless  prismatic 
needles,  which  melt  at  35°  C.  into  an  oily  liquid.  It 
boils  at  130°  C.,  and  greatly  resembles  creasote,  for  which 
it  is  very  frequently  substituted  in  commerce,  but  from 
which  it  differs  in  the  following  characters : — It  does  not 
affect  polarised  light  as  creasote  does ;  it  forms  a  jelly- 
like mass  with  collodion,  and  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
potash,  whereas  creasote  is  unaffected  by  collodion,  and 
is  insoluble  in  solution  of  potash.  Specific  gravity,  1  '065. 
It  possesses  a  penetrating,  characteristic  odour,  burning 
taate,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  glycerine, 
ether,  and  alcohol,  and  with  no  acid  reaction  to  test 
paper.  ^Vhen  undiluted  it  attacks  the  skin,  which  it 
shrivels  up. 

Oreasote  is  obtained  from  wood-tar,  to  which  it 
imparts  its  caustic  properties. 

Carbolic  acid  acts  as  a  corrosive  and  aniDsthetic  on 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  as  a  narcotic  c 
the  brain.     Its  poisonous  properties  are  equally  ft 
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whether  it  be  swallowed  or  merely  applied  to  the  skin, 
especially  if  a  wound  be  present 

Effects  on  the  Skin,  etc — Strong  carbolic  acid,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  corrugates,  hardens,  and  destroys  its 
sensibility,  and  is  said  to  whiten,  though  in  two  cases 
I  have  seen,  one  where  the  acid  had  been  taken  with  a 
suicidal  intent,  there  was  after  death  a  dark-brownish 
ring  about  half-an-inch  wide  surrounding  the  month ; 
the  other,  a  child  who,  in  climbing  to  a  shelf,  poured 
over  its  face  and  neck  about  half  a  saucerfnl  of  diluted 
acid.  The  colour  of  the  skin  touched  by  the  acid  was 
yellowish-white  and  yellowish-brown,  dry  and  parch- 
ment like.  The  action  of  the  acid  on  mucous  mem- 
branes is  similar  to  that  on  the  skin,  but  the  corrugation 
is  more  marked,  and  considerable  softening  and  peeling 
may  also  take  place. 

Effects  on  the  Nervous  System, — ^Bapidly  supervening 
stupor,  total  muscular  relaxation,  anaesthesia,  and  stei^ 
torous  breathing,  are  among  the  most  prominent 
symptoms.  Kearly  all  the  su£Eerers  die  comatose. 
Carbolic  acid  appears  to  act  principally  on  the  central 
nervous  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and  on  the 
spinal  cord.  The  evidence  is  more  in  favour  of  its 
action  on  the  brain  than  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  at 
all  on  the  periphery  of  the  nerves.  The  muscles  con- 
tract vigorously  after  death  in  response  to  galvanic 
stimulation  applied  either  to  the  nerves  or  to  the 
muscles  themselves. 

Effects  on  tJie  Circulation. — The  action  of  carbolic 
acid  on  the  circulation  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked 
out,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  cardiac  depressant,  the  heart 
being  arrested  in  diastole. 

General  Syynptoms, — As  soon  as  the  acid  is  swal- 
lowed the  patient  complains  of  intense  burning  pain  in 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted, the  conjunctiva  insensible  to  touch,  the  skin 
cold  and  clammy,  the  temperature  rapidly  falls,  and 
the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  till  it  is  almost 
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imperceptible.  The  breathing  ia  laboured,  and,  as  the 
fatal  issue  approachea,  becoraea  stertorotia;  vomiting  of 
frothy  mncua  occurs  in  aome  cases.  The  invaaion  of 
the  aymptoms  is  most  rapid,  and  many  of  the  patients 
have  been  in  an  insensible  condition  when  found. 
The  above  aymptoms  have  even  anpervened  when  the 
strong  acid  has  been  used  for  dressing  wounda.  Dr  J. 
Hamilton  (British  Medical  Jownal,  p,  226,  vol.  i., 
1S7S)  records  a  case  where  the  acid  was  used  as  an 
application  to  a  wound  four  inches  long  in  a  child  four 
and  a-half  years  of  ago.  Direct  contact  of  the  acid  with 
the  wound  was  prevented.  About  an  hour  after  the 
dresaing  was  applied  he  saw  the  patient,  who  was  then 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of  chloroform 
used  dui'ing  the  operation  on  the  child's  arm.  She  was 
suffering  from  symptoms  like  those  before  described. 
On  removing  the  dresaing,  some  of  the  carbolic  acid,  it 
was  found,  had  melted  and  run  into  the  wound,  and  to 
this  Dr  Hamilton  attributed  the  symptoms.  The  child 
ultimately  died. 

The  urine  and  freces,  when  passed,  are  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  it  has  been  freijuently  noticed  that  the 
mine  passed  by  the  aaaistanta  in  surgical  hospitals-, 
who,  under  the  preaent  antiseptic  methoda  adopted,  are 
constantly  washing  their  hands  in  solutions  of  carbolic 
acid,  is  of  an  olive-green  colour.  This  showa  that 
absorption  takea  place  readily  through  the  skin. 
Bilroth  in  his  work  on  Clinical  Surgery  gives  several 
instances  of  absorption  in  this  way. 

Posl-morlem  Appearances. — If  the  poison  have  been 
drunk,  a  dark-brownish  homy  rim  may  be  found  soon 
after  death  round  the  lips,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  stomach  is  whitened,  corrugated,  and 
softened,  and  looks  as  if  smeared  with  white-lead,  in 
some  cases  homy  in  patohea,  inflammatory  signs  being 
absent  or  only  slightly  visible.  The  blood  is  uniformly 
fluid,  becoming  a  bright  red  on  exposure.  The  smell 
of  carbolic  acid  is  detected  in  the  atomaaV.,  wtA.  ws^asi- 
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times  in  the  small  intestine,  and  even  in  the  spleen, 
liver,  and  kidneys.  In  Dr  Ferrier^s  case,  the  mine 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death  had  a  alight  olive- 
greenish  tint  with  a  peculiar  mixed  odoar,  which  gave 
the  usual  reactions  to  the  tests  for  carbolic  acid.  The 
dark  colour  of  the  urine  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of 
luemin,  as  the  urine  in  poisoning  by  carbolic  acid  does 
not  contain  more  than  a  normal  amount  of  iron ;  the 
colour  is,  therefore,  probably  due  to  some  product 
formed  by  the  particd  oxidation  of  the  acid.  The 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  is,  in  most  cases,  found  con- 
tracted, the  right  flaccid.  The  lungs  are  congested, 
and  this  may  also  be  the  case  with  the  vessels  of  the 
brain. 

Cliemical  Analysis, — Bromine  water,  as  reconmiended 
by  Landolt,  gives  a  bulky  yellowish  precipitate  of 
tribromophenol.  The  precipitate  should  then  be  col- 
lected, well  washed,  and  gently  warmed  in  a  test  tube 
with  sodium-amalgam  and  water.  The  liquid  poured 
into  a  dish  and  acidulated  will,  if  phenol  be  present, 
give  the  characteristic  odour  of  that  substance,  and 
may  be  seen  floating  in  the  liquid  as  an  oily  fluid. 
By  this  test,  one  part  of  phenol  in  43,700  of  water 
may  be  detected.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  accord- 
ing to  Landolt,  carbolic  acid  is  normally  present  in 
the  urine,  but  Hoppe  Seyler  contends  that  it  is  not 
originally  present  in  urine,  but  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid,  probably  from  indican.  Carbolic 
acid  urine,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  with 
potassa,  and  concentrated,  becomes  blood-red,  brown- 
red,  and  then  changes  from  pea-green  to  violet 
Carbolic  acid  mixed  with  urine  does  not  give  the 
above  reactions  (Schmidfs  JcHirhucher,  Bd.  elxiv,,  p. 

A  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  mixed  with  one-fouitih  of 
its  volume  of  ammonia  and  a  few  drops  of  bleaching- 
powder  solution  (1  in  20  of  water),  and  then  wazmed, 
but  not  boiled,  assumes  a  blxi^  caIqux  (gjreen  in  very 
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dilute  Bolutioas),  becoming  red  on  the  additiou  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  perchlotide  of 
iron  gives  a  blue  colour  with  carbolic  acid. 

Fatal  Period. — One  hour  or  more. 

Fatal  Dose. — An  ounce,  probably  less. 

Treatment, — Stomach-pump,  and  the  administration 
of  oil  and  demulcent  drinka.  Emetics  are  of  little  or 
110  use  owing  to  the  anieathesia  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  The  sulphate  of  aoda,  Glauber 
salts,  has  been  proposed  as  an  antidote.  Any  soluble 
sulphate  may  be  tried.  Oil  is  the  best  outward  ap-  _ 
plication  to  the  skin.  J 

Oxalic  Acid  ^ 

This  is  a  powerful  corrosive  and  cardiac  poison,  but 
oa  account  of  its  strongly  acid  taste  it  is  ill  adapted  for 
the  purposes  of  the  murderer.  Deaths  have  not  infre- 
quently followed  the  accidental  substitution  of  this 
substance  for  Epsom  salts — sulphate  of  magnesia — 
which  it  somewhat  closely  reaemblea.  The  ordinary 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid  are  in  the  form  of  foui-sided 
priams,  colourless,  transparent,  odourless,  or  with  a 
slight  acid  smell,  very  acid  taste,  and  not  dehqueacent 
in  the  air. 

It  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  by  brasa-polishera, 
straw-bonnet  makera,  bookbinders,  and  others.  The 
acid  is  also  used  to  remove  writing  ink  from  parchment 
paper,  etc.,  for  the  purposes  of  forgery,  ete. 

S!/mpto)}ts. — These  present  many  strange  anomalies. 
In  a  large  dose — an  ounce  or  mor& — ^oxalic  acid  acts  as 
a  corrosive,  in  a  smaller  aa  an  irritant,  and  in  a  still 
smaller  dose  as  a  cardiac  sedative.  Death  haa  been 
known  to  occur  ao  rapidly  as  to  prevent  any  attempt  at 
treatment.  When  the  doso  is  large,  an  acid  taste  is 
experienced  during  swallowing,  followed  by  burning 
pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach.  Vomiting  then  sets 
in,  and  in  moat  cases  continues  till  death,  which  ma.^. 
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however,  occni  when  this  symptom  has  existed  from 
the  first.  The  vomited  matters  may  be  simply  mucus, 
mucus  and  blood,  or  dark  coffee-grounds-looking  matter. 
Unless  the  case  is  protracted,  the  bowels  are  rarely  much 
affected,  though  purging  and  tenesmus  have  been  noticed. 

Collapse  now  sets  in ;  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and 
scarcely  perceptible,  the  skin  cold  and  clanmiy,  showing 
the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  heart  probably  through 
the  central  nervous,  as  well  as  through  the  intra-cardiac 
ganglia.  Should  the  treatment  adopted  prove  success- 
ful, and  life  be  prolonged,  the  patient  complains  of 
tenderness  of  the  mouth,  soreness  of  the  throat,  and 
painful  deglutition.  Pressure  over  the  abdomen  causes 
pain.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  also  frequently  pre- 
sent; and  if  recovery  take  place,  convalescence  is 
generally  very  gradual 

Oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  poison  when  applied  to  a 
wound  in  any  part  of  the  body;  and  although  this 
substance  undoubtedly  acts  on  the  brain  through  the 
medium  of  the  blood,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  it 
cannot  he  detected  in  that  fluidy  even  when  injected 
into  the  femoral  vein  of  an  animal  which  died  in  thirty 
seconds  {Christison).  Leeches,  it  is  recorded,  have 
been  poisoned  by  the  blood  drawn  by  them  from 
persons  suffering  from  oxalic  acid  poisoning.  The 
blood  does  not  appear  to  undergo  any  physical  change. 
Unlike  the  mineral  acids,  oxalic  acid  is  stiU  poisonous 
even  when  its  corrosive  and  irritant  properties  have 
been  destroyed  by  dilution. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat  is  corrugated,  white, 
and  softened.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  of  a  brownish 
colour,  and  sordes  appear  on  the  teeth.  The  stomach 
is  in  some  cases  pale,  soft,  and  very  brittle,  and  contains 
a  dark,  grumous,  acid  liquid  ;  at  other  times  it  presents 
several  semi-gelatinous  spots,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  boiled.  Enlarged  blood-vessels  filled  with  dark- 
coloured  blood  are  also  seen  ramifying  over  the  intexnal 
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surface  of  the  organ.  Perforation  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  intestines  generally  escape  with  some  slight  in- 
tlnramatory  redneHB,  nnlesa  the  case  is  unusually  pro- 
longed. In  some  cases  tho  stomach  is  quite  healthy, 
no  morbid  appearance  being  found  in  any  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal. 

Obemiciil  Analysis, — From  organic  mixturea  the 
acid  may  be  separated  by  dialysis,  and  the  tests  applied, 
or  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by  precipitating  it 
from  the  boiled  and  filtered  organic  mixture  with 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  washed  is  then  de- 
composed by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered,  the 
filtrate  concentrated  to  drive  off  excess  of  aulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise,  whidi,  if 
the  acid  be  present,  it  does  in  slender  prisms.  Should, 
owing  to  the  treatment  adopted,  oxalate  of  lime  in 
white  chalky  masses  be  found  in  the  stomach,  these 
should  be  washed  and  then  boiled  with  pure  carbonate 
of  potash.  A  partial  decomposition  takes  place,  in- 
soluble carbonate  of  lime  and  soluble  oxalate  of  potash 
are  present  in  the  liquid,  which,  when  filtered  and 
neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  may  he  tested  with  the 
following  reagents : — 1.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitate 
dried  and  heated  on  platinum  foil  is  dissipated  in  a 
white  vapour  with  slight  detonation.  2,  Svlphate  of 
lime  produces  a  white  precipitate  immediately  dissolved 
by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  not  dissolved  by 
oxalic,  tartaric,  acetic,  or  other  vegetable  acid.  Lime 
water  should  not  be  used  ae  a  test,  as  it  gives  pre- 
cipitates with  other  acids  ;  the  sulphate  largely  diluted 
is  not  open  to  this  objection.  On  clothes,  parchment, 
etc,  the  spot  or  epots  must  be  well  boiled,  and  the 
above  tests  applied  to  the  solution.  The  stains  may 
vary  from  a  brovraiah-red  or  orange-red  colour. 

Fatal  Dose. — Three  drachms  have  caused  death  in 
one  hour,  but  recoveries  have  been  known  to  take 
place  after  an  ounce  bad  been  swallowed. 
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Fatal  Period, — ^Death  has  lesnlted  in  ten  minuUa 
from  a  dose  of  one  ounce.  The  time  varies  with  in- 
dividuals even  when  the  same  quantity  is  taken.  In 
the  case  of  two  girls  who  each  swallowed  an  ounce  of 
oxalic  acid,  one  died  in  ten  minutes  and  the  other  in 
thirty  minutes. 

Treatment, — Water  should  not  be  given,  as  it  in- 
creases the  solubility  of  the  acid,  and  thus  assists  in  the 
more  extensive  absorption  and  diffusion  of  the  poison. 
The  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  should  be  avoided, 
as  the  oxalates  of  these  alkalies  are  tJiemselvea  poison- 
ous. Lime  is  the  best  antidote,  as  the  oxalate  of  lime 
is  insoluble.  Vomiting  should  be  promoted.  In  the 
stage  of  collapse  the  case  must  be  treated  on  general 
principles. 

Essential  Salt  of  Lemons 

The  binoxalate  of  potash  or  salt  of  sorrel,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  known  as,  salt  of  lemons,  ocoors  as  a  constitaeiit  of 
many  plants.  The  common  sorrel — Eumex  cuetosa — contains  it 
in  large  quantities. 

Symptoins. — Those  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  on  which  its 
poisonous  properties  depend. 

Post'inortem  Appearaiuxs, — Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.     Other  appearances  as  in  oxalic  acid. 

Chemical  Analysis. — See  oxalic  acid. 

Faial  Period. — Eight  minutes  in  the  case  of  a  lady  recently 
conflned,  who  took  half  an  oimce  of  the  salt  by  mistake  for 
cream-of-tartar. 

Fatal  Dose, — Half  an  ounce. 

Treatment, — The  same  as  recommended  for  poisoxiing  by 
oxalic  acid. 
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Lining  membrane  of  mouth 
and  faucsa  white,  shrivelled, 
and  easily  removed.      Per- 
foration   of    stomach    rare. 
Post-morUm  appearances  de- 
jiond  on  dilution  of  acid. 

S 

Giddiness,      insansibiUty, 
difficult  respiration,  dilated 
pnpil,  tetanic  spasms,   and 
convolsions.    In  acute  cases, 
death   by  shock;    in  those 
more  prolonged,  sntTooation 
ends  the  scene. 

Face  pale  and  countenance 
composed,  congestlDll  of  the 
brain,  and  traces  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach  and 
bowels.      Odour  of   prussic 
acid  may  be  detected  in  most 
cases  in    the    stomach  and 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

a 
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Burning  pain  in  the  mouth, 
throat,    and   gullet.      Con- 
stant vomiting  of  brownish 
or     blackish    matter     con- 
taining   blood.       The    lips 
shrivelled,  blistered,  and  ex- 
corinted  ;  and  the  comers  of 
the  month  allow  Bicns  of  the 

Collapse  and  death. 
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THE    ALKALIES 
Potash.        Soda,        Ammonia 

PoiBoning  by  the  use  of  the  alkalies  is  very  rare^l 
For  the  sake  ol  coEvenience,  and  as  the  symptoii 
dnced  by  the  caustic  preparations  of  aoda  and  potasb 
taken  in  large  doses,  do  cot  greatly  differ,  one  descrip^ 
tion  ivil]  do  for  both  : — 

Potash  is  found  in  commerce  as — 

1.  Caustic  patash,  either  solid  or  in  solution. 
3.  Carbonate  aud  bicarbonate. 
3.  Pearl-aah  and  soap-lees. 
Soda  is  found  as — 

1.  Caustic  soda. 

2.  Carbonate  and  bicarbonate. 

3.  Soap-lees,   carbonate  of   soda  mixed  witK 

caustic  alkali. 

General  Characters. — Like  the  inorganic  acida, 
alkalies  destroy  the  animal  tissues  with  which  th^ 
come  in  contact.  Their  action  is  local,  no  specific 
remote  effects  being  produced.  They  are  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  for  the  purpose  of  homicide ;  the  deaths 
caused  by  them  are  in  most  cases  the  result  of  accident 
or  suicide.  When  injected  directly  into  the  veins  of 
animals,  the  toxic  action  of  potash  and  soda  appears  to 
differ,  the  former  arresting  the  action  of  the  heart  in 
diastole,  whereas  the  latter,  according  to  Podocaapow  and 
Guttman,  does  not,  even  in  large  doses,  affect  the  heart 
OT  temperature,  Guttnmn,  moreover,  asserting  that  soda 
has  no  inliuence  upon  the  nerve  centres,  the  peripheral 
nerves,  or  the  muscles.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how,  with  this  asaected  negative  action,  soda,  like 
potash,  causes  death. 

Symptoms. — During  the  act  of  swallowing,  the  patient 
complains  of  a  caustic  taste,  accompanied  vjvtXv  u.  is« 
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lion  of  burning  in  the  mouth  and  throaty  extending  into 
the  stomach.  Vomiting  may  or  may  not  be  present ; 
but  in  severe  cases,  when  it  does  occnr,  the  Yomited 
matters  may  be  mixed  with  blood.  The  surface  of  the 
body  is  cold,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat  Purging  is 
generally  present,  accompanied  with  intense  pain  and 
straining.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  quick|  and  the 
countenance  anxious. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  inflanunation  and 
softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month, 
gullet,  and  stomach,  which  may  also  be  coYered  with 
chocolate  or  black-coloured  spots.  Where  life  has  been 
prolonged  for  some  months  the  stomach  may  become 
contracted,  the  pyloric  orifice  scarcely  admitting  the 
passage  of  a  fine  probe. 

Chemical  Analysis, — ^The  caustic  alkalies  are  known 
from  their  carbonates  by  giving  a  brown  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  whereas  their  carbonates  give  a 
white,  and  also  effervesce  on  the  addition  of  an  add. 
The  following  table  ^vill  show  the  reaction  of  these 
alkalies  with  reagents : — 


To  distinguish  Caustic  Potash  from  Caugtic  Soda 


Bichloride  of  Pla- 
tinum. 


Strong  solution  of 
Tartaric  Acid. 

Colour    given    to 
flame. 

Neutralised    with 
Nitric  Acid. 


I»0TA8H. 

Canary  -  coloured  pre- 
cipitate in  solutions 
acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Precipitate  in  eranular 
white  crystab. 

Rose  or  lilac  tint. 

Crystallises  in  long, 
slender,  fluted  prisms. 


SODA. 

No  precipitate. 


No  predpitatBi 

Yellow  tint 

Ciystalliflcsin 
rhombic  pUtM. 


In  Organic  Mixtures, — If  the  mixture  be  rtrangly 
alkaline,  filter  and  test  as  before. 


THE  ALKALIES 

'       Fatal  Period. — From  threa  hours  to  as  many  years.  1 
Falai   Dose. — ^About  h&lf  an  ounce  of  tlie  caust!^| 
alkali. 

Treatment. — Water  freely.     DriulB  containing  cite 
01  acetic  acid,  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  oU,  linseed  tea,  and 
other  demulcent  drinks. 

Ahuonia 

In  vapour,  in  solution,  or  solid. 

Symptoms. — The  vapour  may  cause  death  by  i 
ducing  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and  lungs.     Thai 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  a  feeling  of  choking, 
and  a  suspension  of  the  power  of  breathing.     Intense 
heat  and  pain  are  felt  in  the  throat,  which  may  remain 
for  some  time.     When  ammonia  is  swallowed  in  solu- 
tion, the  symptoms  produced  are  not  unlike  those  the 
result  of  the  action  of  soda  or  potash,  only  more  intense. 
Dr  Patterson  records  the  history  of  a  case  of  a  poor 
man  who  drank  about  an  ounce  of  the  liquid  ammoaio..  J 
When  seen,  his  lips  were  livid,  breathing  atriduloug 
aspect  anxious,  extremities  cold,  pulse  100,  inside  t 
mouth,  tongue,  fauces,  as  far  as  visible,  red,  raw,  andJ 
fiery-looking.     He  died  suddenly,  nineteen  days  a ' 
the  accident,  of  laryngismus  stridulus. 

The  pael-ntortem  appearances  are  those  found  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  corrosives. 

Chemical  Anulym. — The  vapour  of  ammonia  is 
easily  set  free  and  recognised  by  its  pungent  odour. 
The  carbonate  effervesces  when  an  acid  is  added  to  it, 


four  minutes,  but  life  may  be  prolonged  for  some  time, 
the  person  dying  of  some  thoracic  trouble. 

Fatal  Dose. — A  tea-apoonful  of  the  strong  solution. 

Ti-eatment. — Vinegar  and  water,  lime-juice  and  oil, 
and  leeches  to  the  throat  if  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
be  severe.  The  rest  of  the  treatment  will  depend  upon 
tlie  symptoms  present. 
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CAUSTIC  SALTS 

Chloride  of  Aniimony  ;  Cliloride  of  Zinc  ;  Chloride 
of  Tin;  Nitrate  of  Silver^ 

Chloride  of  ANTUioirr 

Chloride  of  antimony  (butter  of  antimony)  is  a 
corrosive  liquid.  The  colour  varies  from  a  light  yellow 
to  a  dark  red.  Though  a  powerful  poison,  it  is  seldom 
taken  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  taken  by  mistake 
for  ginger  beer.  On  the  addition  of  water,  the  white 
oxychloride  is  precipitated. 

Si/niptoms. — ^The  symptoms  produced  by  swallowing 
this  substance  are  those  of  corrosive  poisoning.  The 
mouth  and  throat  are  excoriated,  the  skin  cold  and 
clammy,  and  the  pulse  feeble  and  quick.  Severe  pain 
is  felt  in  the  stomach,  and  vomiting  is  incessant^ 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Those  found  after  co^ 
rosive  poisoning. 

Chemical  Analys^is, — ^When  poured  into  water,  the 
chloride  is  precipitated ;  the  precipitate,  soluble  in 
tartaric  acid,  becomes  orange-red  on  the  addition  of 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  supernatant  liquid  will  give  a 
white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  showing  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  salts  of  bismuth 
are  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  but  the  pre- 
cipitate is,  unlike  the  antimonial,  insoluble  in  tartaric 
acid,  and  is  blackened  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

From  organic  liquids  the  antimony  may  be  obtained 
by  boiling  them  with  tartaric  acid,  filtering,  and  then 
applying  the  tests  for  antimony. 

Treatment, — Milk,  magnesia,  and  infusiohs  contain- 
ing tannin. 

Chloride  of  Zinc 

This  substance  is  a  powerful  corrosive.  It  is  em- 
plojQA  as  a  disinfectant,  and  is  sold  to  the  public  under 
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the  name  of  'Sir  W.  Eornett'a  Fluid.'  This  propara- 
tion,  which  is  a  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc, 
has  caused  death  by  being  mistaken  for  '  fluid  magnesia,' 
for  pale  ale,  and  in  one  case,  on  board  one  of  the 
American  steamers,  for  mineral  ivater.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  other  turnouts  as  an 
external  application. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoma  como  on  immediately 
after  the  poison  is  Bwallowed.  Chloride  of  linc  acta  aa 
a  powerfiU  corrosive,  accompanied  with  all  the  symp- 
toms which  haye  been  before  described  when  speaking 
under  the  head  of  corrosive  poisons.  The  nervous  sya- 
teni  is  also  powerfully  affected, 

Posf-tiiorleni  Appearances. — ^Thoae  of  corrosive  poison- 
ing in  its  most  violent  form.  The  mouth, throat,Btomach, 
and  intestines  are  often  found  hardened,  white,  opaque, 
and  corrugated. 

Chemical  Anali/sin. — Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  Hydro- 
gen sulphide  givesawhite  precipitate  in  neutral  solutions, 
but  no  precipitate  when  the  free  mineral  acids  are  present. 
Potassium  ferro-cyanide  gives  a  white  precipitate.  Test  . 
for  chloride  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Treatment. — "White  of  eggs,  emetics,  followed  1 
demulcent  drinks. 

Tin 

This  metal  requires  but  little  notice  j  but  the  t 
chlorides — protochloride  and  the  perchJoride — form  | 
mixture  used  In  the  arts,  and  known  as  Dyer'a  Mixturj 
They  act  as  irritant  poisons,  but  are  seldom  used  l" 
such. 

Silver 

The  only  preparation  of  silver  requiring  notice  ia  tj 
nitrate ;  lunar  eamttie,  or  lapis  infa'nidie. 

It  acts  aa  a  powerful  corrosive.     If  iidministered  f 
some  time  in  small  doses,  it  is  deposited  iu  ttva  ^\a. 
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which  acquires  a  permanent  dark  colour*  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  eliminated  by  the  urine,  and  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  liver  five  months  after  its  administration 
was  discontinued. 

The  symptoms  come  on  immediately ;  the  vomited 
matters  becoming  blackened  on  exposure  to  light.  The 
dark  spots  on  the  skin  will  also  help  to  point  to  the 
nature  of  the  poison.  A  dose  of  salt  and  water  may  he 
given  by  way  of  treatment. 


VULNERANT 

GlasSf  Enamel,  and  Needles. 

None  of  the  above  can  be  considered  as  poisons ;  but 
should  they  be  taken,  they  give  rise  in  most  cases  to 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Pins  and  needles 
have  been  swallowed  without  doing  much  harm.  Mix- 
ing ground  glass  in  food  is  a  favourite  mode  of  kiUing 
adopted  by  the  West  Indian  negroes. 


VITAL 

IRRITANTS 
METALLOID 

FhospJiarus,  Iodine. 

Phosphorus 

Poisoning  by  this  substance  is  more  conunon  in 
France  than  in  England.  In  England,  the  deaths  doe 
to  this  poison  are  more  frequently  the  result  of  accident 
from  the  incautious  use  of  phosphorus  paste  for  the 
destruction  of  vermin.  Children  have  also  been  pQiaoned 
by  sucking  the  heads  of  lucifer  matches.  In  one  easey 
that  of  a  child,  death  followed  from  sucking  about  forty 
matches.     It  has  most  frequently  been  employed  as  a 
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means  of  suicide,  but  Beldom  for  the  purpose  of  homi- 
cide.     One  case,   however,   occurred  at   the  Bodmin 
Aaaizea   in    1857.      K.opf  relates  a  case  of  a  young 
woman,  tel,  twenty-four,  who  died  on  the  fourth  day 
after  a-wallowing  the  beads  of  six  packets  of  lucift 
{'AUg.  Wien.  Med.  Zlg.,'  No.  47, 1S19 ;  Schmidt,  v 
cv.,  p.  396).     The  size  of  the  packeta  ia  not  statf 
In  this  case  the  howela  were  confined,  and  the  post- 
mortem revealed  only  the  redness  of  inflammation  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Oenercd  Characters. — There  are  two  kinds,  ordinary 
■waxy,  crystalline  phosphorus,  and  a  peculiar  fonn 
known  as  allotropic  or  amorphous  phosphorus,  pie- 
pared  by  heating  waxy  phosphorus  to  a  temperature  of 
240°  C,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen.  As 
found  in  the  shops,  phosphorus  is  preserved  in  water 
in  the  form  of  translucent  white  or  slightly  yellow- 
coloured  cylinders.  It  ia  sparingly  Boluble  in  oil, 
alcohol,  and  other  hydro-carbons,  but  greatly  so  in 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  White  vapours  are  given  off 
when  it  ia  exposed  to  the  air,  these  consisting  of 
phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acids. 

Symptoms. — Phosphorus  acts  as  an  irritant  poison, 
but  some  days  may  elapse  after  the  poison  is  taken 
before  the  injurious  effects  become  apparent.  The 
patient  may  then  complain  of  a  garlic-like  taste  in  tho 
mouth,  peculiar  to  poisoning  by  this  substance.  Thia 
ia  followed  by  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  accom- 
panied with  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intense 
thirst.  Tlie  belly  becomes  swollen,  and  there  ia  vomit- 
ing, in  some  cases,  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  whicli 
may  continue  till  death.  The  vomited  matters  are  of 
a  dark-green  or  black  colour,  with  an  odour  of  garlic, 
and  sometimes  appearing  phosphorescent  in  the  dark. 
Tliia  condition  may  also  be  observed  in  the  motions 
passed.  The  pulse  ia  feeble,  the  countenance  anxious, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  bathed  in  a  cold  bw 
In  males  priapism  is  not  infrequent.     The  nervaus!, 
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muscular  debility  is  intense,  andT  the  patient  may  die 
in  a  state  of  collapse  or  during  a  fit  of  conYolsionB. 
Purpuric  spots  may  appear  on  the  skin,  due  to  the 
altered  condition  of  the  blood.  The  liver  abazes  in  the 
general  disorder,  and  jaundice,  more  or  less  intense, 
not  infrequently  occurs.  It  is  by  no  means  always 
easy  to  diagnose  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  or 
malignant  jaundice  from  phosphorus  poisoning.  In 
phosphorus  poisoning  the  early  symptoms,  those  of 
acute  gastritis,  are  more  severe,  are  developed  more 
rapidly,  and  run  their  course  more  quickly  than  in 
acute  atrophy,  and  there  is  a  marked  interr^  between 
these  and  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice ;  in  acute 
yellow  atrophy  this  interval  is  wanting,  and  from  the 
beginning,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  ^ndual  malaise^ 
slight  gastric  catarrh,  and  jaundice.  The  jaundice  and 
suffering,  together  with  the  increased  action  of  the 
heart  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  is  wanting  in  malignant 
jaundice,  but  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  more  marked 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  Acute  yellow  atrophy 
most  frequently  occurs  in  women,  especially  during 
pregnancy. 

Chronic  poisoning,  accompanied  with  all  the  symp- 
toms just  mentioned,  may  result  from  the  action  of  the 
vapour  on  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  phos- 
phorus or  of  lucif  er  matches.  In  persons  thus  employed, 
necrosis  of  the  jaws  and  caries  of  the  teeth  are  not  of 
infrequent  occurrence.  Mr  Lyons  states  {St  BarlhoL 
Hosp,  Rep.,  vol.  xii.)  that  this  form  of  necrosis  eaxmot 
attack  persons  who  have  perfectly  sound  teeth,  but 
only  those  whose  teeth  are  carious. 

Post-mortem  Appearances,— ^Those  of  acute  initant 
t  poisoning,  including  extensive  destruction  of  the  coats 
•  of  the  stomach,  by  softening,  ulceration,  and  peifoiR- 
>  tion,  terminating  in  gangrene.  The  stomacli  may 
.•contain  a  quantity  of  white  vapour,  having  a  atrong 
fimell  of  garlic.  This  white  vapour  has  been  notieea 
io  pass  from  the  vagina  and  anus  of  those  poisoned  hj 
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lihosphorua.  The  blood  appears  to  be  tlioroughly 
disorganised ;  the  blood-cella  are  colourless  and  trans- 
parent, their  colouring  matter  being  dissolved  in  the 
uncoagulat«d  liquor  sanguinis.  In  a  case  recorded  in 
the  Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  1873,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys  was  found  a  week  after  the  poison 
was  taken.  In  phosphoruB  poisoning  the  liver  is 
enlarged,  of  a  dull  appearance,  doughy,  uniformly' 
yellow  with  the  acini  well  marked  ;  in  acute  atroph; 
the  hver  ia  diminished  in  size,  greasy  on  the  snrft 
leathery,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  with  traces  only  of 
the  obliterated  acini.  In  the  former,  also,  the  hepatic 
cells  are  either  filled  with  oil  globules  or  entirely  re- 
placed by  them ;  in  the  latter,  the  cells  are  filled  with  a 
fine  granular  detritus,  and  their  structure  replaced  by 
newly-formed  connective  tisane.  Putrefaction  rapidly 
supervenes  on  death. 

Chemical  Analysis. — The  smell  of  phosphorus  ia  cha- 
racteriBtic,  aa  is  also  its  luminosity  when  exposed  in  the 
dark.  The  following  procesp,  su^cated  by  Mitscherlich, 
may  be  adopted  for  its  detection  :— 

To  render  the  suspected  matter  quite  fluid,  water 
is  added,  previously  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  in 
order  to  neutralise  any  ammonia  present.  The  liquid 
is  then  transfeiTed  to  a  glass  retort,  fitted  with  a  long 
condensing  tube  passing  into  a  receiver.  Distillation 
is  conducted  in  the  dark,  when  the  minutest  trace  of 
phosphorus  may  be  detected  by  the  luminous  appear- 
ance of  the  vapour  during  condensation.  Other 
modifications  of  this  process  have  been  suggest 
ill  order  to  increase  the  apace  occupied  by  the  phi 
phorescence. 

By  the  above  process  one  part  of  phosphoma  may 
be  detected  in  100,000  pnrta  of  substance.  Another 
method  for  the  detectiou  of  this  poison  in  very  minute 
quantities  is  that  proposed  ty  l)usart  (Compt.  Send. 
xliii.,  1126),  and  modified  by  Blondlot  (Compt.  Reivir 
Hi,  1197).     Ilie  test  is  based  on  tb«  ie.t't  V-^iaX.    '    " 
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phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  nascend  hydrogen 
in  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  it  hums  with  an  emerald-gieen 
flame.  In  order  to  avoid  the  yellow  colouring  of  the' 
flame  produced  hy  the  sodium  in  glaiss,  Blondlot  recom- 
mends the  use  of  a  platinum  jet.  As  the  green  colour 
is  more  or  less  interfered  with  hy  the  presence  of  <»gaiiic 
matters,  he  passes  the  gas  liirough  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  the  resulting  precipitate  is  then  placed  in 
another  hydrogen  apparatus,  as  just  mentioned,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flisune  of  the  issuing  gas  noted. 
Phosphorus  may  hecome  decomposed  in  the  hody,  and 
as  phosphoric  acid  is  taken  in  most  articles  of  food,  the 
only  satisfactory  evidence  of  phosphorus  having  been 
taken  is  to  produce  it  in  its  free  state,  or  at  least  to 
exhibit  its  luminosity.  The  detection  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  lucifer  matches  in  the  stomach  or  vomited 
matters  will  point  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  poison, 
and  whence  it  is  derived. 

Fated  Period, — From  four  hours  to  twenty  days  or 
more. 

Fatal  Dose, — One  grain  and  a  half. 

Treatment, — Emetics,  especially  the  sulphate  of 
copper  well  diluted  in  three  grain  doses  at  short 
intervals,  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  the 
administration  of  demulcent  drinks,  in  which  the 
hydrate  of  magnesia  is  suspended,  will  form  the  best 
mode  of  treatment.  Sulphate  of  copper  has  been 
proposed  as  an  antidote,  as  with  phosphorus  it  forms  a 
black  phosphide  {Bamberger).  Oil  should  not  be 
given,  as  phosphorus  is  soluble  in  it.  Turpentine  was 
flrst  suggested  by  Andant  as  an  antidote,  an  emetic 
having  been  previously  administered.  According  to 
some  observers,  turpentine  is  said  to  be  of  no  ^due ; 
but  this  failure  in  the  use  of  turpentine  has  been 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  employment  of  different 
varieties  of  oil.  The  crude  acid  French  oil  of  the 
three  kinds  met  with  in  commerce  appears  to  Le  the 
onJj  ohq  that  acts  as  de&eiibed  below.   With  toipentine 
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phoBphoruB  forms  a  spermaceti-like  nia^s  consiBttng 
turpentine  phosphorus  acid.  It  has  an  acid  reactioi 
and  is  converted,  on  expoaure  to  the  air,  into 
Gubatauce,  amelling  like  pine-rosin.  With  earths 
metallic  oxides  it  forms  insoluble  salts,  Tlie  acid  is 
not  poisonous;  doses  of  0'03  to  0*3  grain  may  bo 
given  to  doga  and  rabbits  without  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  lowering  of  the  bodily  temperature.  To 
the  formation  of  this  compound  the  antidotal  properties 
of  turpentine  in  phosphorus  poisoning  are  attributed. 
{Kohler  a.  Sdiempf  Dingl.,  pcH.,  Jcxcix). 

Si/nopaia  of  the  Effects  due  to  Poisoning  hj  Phosph 

1.  WUoh  variety  of  phosphoras  is  poisonous  f— Tho  ordi 
yellow  phoaphonia  usually  kept  in  water.     The  uJloCropi 

2.  WUat  quantity  is  suflicieut  to  kill  an  adult !— Oae 
and  a-half. 

3.  Symptoms  m  regards — 

a,  AUiMnlary  Canal. — Paiu  ia  tlie  slamach  and  belly, 

eractatiouB  of  gas  smelling  like  garlic,  vomiting,  and 

sometimes  purging,  with  othor  sigus  of  initation. 
h.  Circulatory  Syatan, — Tondency  to  luemorrhnge  from 

the  mouth,  fltomach,  InngB,  bladder,  etc.     t'elechiw 

and  ecchymoaea  may  occur  oa  all  parU  of  the  body. 

If  tho  case  be  proloDged,  aniEmia  may  be  present. 

Pulse  amall,  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible. 
c  NiTBom  System. — Cramps,  creeping  sensations  in  the 

limbs,  delirium,  conyiUaiona,  paralyais,  and  eitreme 

nervous  prostration. 

d.  Period  of  Inixiaum  of  Ike  Sgiiiploim, — Obscure  and 

insidious ;  some  hours  or  even  days  may  elapse  before 
the  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 

e.  I'eriod  of  Fatal  Termmalioii, — In  some  cases  as  short 

as  four  hours. 

4.  Fotl-morlem  Appeanmoes — 

f>.  AlimentiaTf  CanaZ, — Signs  of  initation  and  inflamma- 
tion in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Oangri^ui!  and 
perforation  have  been  noticed.  BtrongsineTl  of  garlic 
when  the  abdomen  is  laid  open.  Appearances  not 
unlike  acarvy  may  be  found, 

b.  Cellular  Tissue. — Eci^hymosis  maybe  present  in  the 

cellular  tissue  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  other  parts 
of  the  body. 
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e,  JUiiacular  Tistue, — Fatty  degeneration  in  the  heart 
and  other  organs  of  tne  body  has  been  noticed  in 
several  cases. 

d.  Liver, — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  gland. 

e.  Blood  entirely  disM)rgani8ed,  the  ceus  transMrent,  and 

their  contents  dissolved  in  the  nncoagomted  liquor 
sanguinis.     The  colour  cherry-red. 

5.  Name  special  affection  produced  by  phosphorus  in  lucifer 
match  makers. — Necrosis  of  the  jaws,  usually  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  disease  begins  in  a  decayed  tooth. 

6.  Name  a  natural  disease  which  phosphorus  poisoniiur  his 
been  supposed  to  resemble. — Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  fiverl 

lOBINB 

Iodine  is  seldom  used  as  a  poison,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  disguising  its  colour.  In  the 
form  of  a  strong  solution  it  has  been,  howeTer,  em- 
ployed for  throwing  on  the  person  with  intent  to  cause 
grievous  bodily  harm,  as  in  this  form  it  is  conoeiTe, 
and  destroys  the  part  which  it  touches. 

General  Characters, — Iodine  is  a  dark  grey  solid, 
with  a  bright  metallic  lustre.  It  melts  at  107**,  boils 
at  175*,  and  gives  off  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
a  faint  odour  not  unlike  chlorine.  But  slightly  soluble 
in  pure  water,  it  is,  however,  readily  dissolved  when  a 
soluble  iodide  is  added  to  the  water. 

Symptoms, — Those  produced  by  irritant  poisons 
generally ;  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  being  increased 
by  the  strength  of  the  solution,  iodine  possessing  oo^ 
rosive  as  well  as  irritant  properties. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Those  the  result  of  acute 
irritant  poisoning. 

Fatal  Penod, — ^Two  days. 

Fatal  Dose, — One  drachm  or  less. 

Treatment, — The  stomach  should  be  emptied  by  the 
aid  of  the  stomach  pump,  and  then  diluent  drinks — 
arrowroot  and  barley  water — ^may  be  given. 

Cliemical  Analysis, — Add  bisulphide  of  carbon  to 
the  suspected  mixture,  and  shake  them  togetber.  The 
sulphide  will  dissolve  out  the  iodine  which  may  be 
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obtained  on  evaporation  and  aubliracd.  The  charac- 
teristic reaction  of  iodine,  the  development  of  it  blue 
colour,  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  starch, 
will  be  conclusive  evidence  of  its  presence,  J 

Iodide  of  PoTAssruH  H 

This  salt  is  largely  used  in  medicine ;  and  though. 
poisonous  effects  may  be  produced,  due  probably  to 
some  constitutional  idiosyncrasy,  it  baa  been  seldom 
used  as  a  poison.  It  must,  however,  be  placed  among 
noxious  irritant  substances. 

General  Characters. — Iodide  of  potass ium— hydrii 
date  of  potash— occurs  in  cubical  crystals  of  a  whil 
or  faint  yellow  colour,  very  slightly  deliquescent  when' 
pure,  and  with  a  feeble  odour  of  iodine. 

SynjpiowM.— Iodide  of  potassium  acts  as  an  irritant 
in  large  doses,  producing  also  many  of  the  symptoms 
which  attend  a  violent  catarrh.  Small  doses — three  to 
five  grains — have  produced  in  some  persons  most  un- 
pleasant and  even  alarming  symptoms.  In  chronic 
poisoning,  certain  glands,  the  mammary  and  testicles, 
(ire  said  to  waste  away.  Salivation  is  not  infrequently 
present.  See  the  account  in  Brit,  Med.  Jour.,  1878, 
of  a  case  of  purpura  in  a  child  five  months  old,  after 
n  dose  of  two  and  a-half  grains  of  the  salt. 

Treaiment.~-Th.e  use  of  emetics  and  the  stotnacl 
pump,  starch,  etc. 

Chemical  Anahjms. — In  solution,  iodide  of  pol 
gives  the  following  characteristic  reactions  ;- 

a.  With  a  salt  of  leiul     .     .     Bright  yellow  precipitata. 
t.  With  corroBive  anblimate      Bright  scailet  precipitate. 
t.  With  strong  nitric    acid  )  ,  , ,  „  „„i„,„ 
and  Btarch   .     .     .     .     .  j  *■  Hqo  coloar. 

In  organic  mixtures  the  mode  of  detecting  it  is  moi^ 
complicated. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  should  bo  first  passed  throng 
the  mixture  in  order  to  convert  any  free  iodiBa  \si 
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hydriodic  acid.  The  excess  of  the  gas  is  then  driyen 
off  by  the  application  of  heat  and  potash  added,  the 
resulting  liquid  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
dryness.  To  get  rid  of  any  oiganic  matter,  ihe  residue 
left  after  evaporation  is  charred  at  a  low  red  heat,  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  dissolved  in  water.  This  solution 
is  then  concentrated,  and  strong  nitric  acid  .and  solotioxi 
of  starch  added,  when,  if  iodine  be  present^  the  blue 
colour  will  be  developed. 


METALLIC  IRRITANTS 
Absenic 

Arsenic  is  found  as  metallic  arsenic,  as  arsenions  add, 
in  the  form  of  two  sulphides — ^realgar  and  orpiment — 
and  as  a  constituent  of  several  ores — iron,  copper,  etc. 

Metallic  arsenic  is  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  brittle,  and 
sublimes  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  400**  F.,  with- 
out, however,  previously  fusing.  The  vapour  of  the 
metal  has  a  peculiar  garlic-like  odour,  which  is  not 
possessed  by  any  of  its  compounds. 

Arsentous  Acid 

Arsenious  acid — white  arsenic,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  compounds  of  arsenic — is  colourless,  odouzlefis, 
and  almost  devoid  of  taste.  As  found  in  commerce^  it 
occurs  under  two  forms,  as  a  white  powder,  and  as  a 
solid  cake,  which  is  at  first  nearly  transparent^  but  soon 
becomes  opaque,  and  then  resembles  white  enameL  At 
a  temperature  of  about  380°  F.  it  sublimes,  but  is  again 
deposited  on  cool  surfaces  in  the  form  of  octahedial 
crystals.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  only 
about  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  being  taken  up  by  an 
ounce  of  water.  Stirred  in  boiling  watei^  and  then 
allowed  to  cool,  from  a  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  quarter  is 
dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water ;  but  when  it 
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a  boiled  for  an  hour,  about  twelve  grains  are  dissolved 
of  water.  This  solubility  is,  however, 
dimiuished  by  the  presence  of  aoy  organic  matter  in  the 
liquid.  It  is  therefore  less  soluble  in'  infusions  of  tea 
or  coffee  than  in  pure  water.  A  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
arsenic  is  said  to  weigh  150  grains,  and  a  pinch  17 
graiuH. 

Arsenious  acid  is  used  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture 
of  certain  green  colours,  in  dyeing,  and  in  calico-print- 
ing. A  weak  solution  is  employed  in  medicine ;  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  ague,  and 
in  other  diseases. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  arseniouB  acid,  on  account 
of  its  caustic  properties,  as  an  application  for  cancsroaa 
tumours.  The  employment  of  this  substance  for  this 
purpose  is  by  no  means  new ;  but  its  use  haa  been 
revived  from  time  to  time  by  the  charlatan.  In  the  year 
1844,  a  maji  was  tried  at  the  Chester  Winter  Assizes — E. 
V.  Port — for  the  murder  of  a  woman  whom  he  pretended 
to  cure  of  a  cancer  by  the  use  of  an  arsenical  plaster. 
In  another  case,  recorded  by  M,  Flandin,  where  death 
occurred,  the  quack  declared  that  he  had  not  applied 
more  than  four  or  Jive  grains  to  the  woman's  breast. 
The  ]>owder  used  by  these  gentlemen  is  genei'ally  com- 
posed of  arsenious  acid,  realgar,  and  oxide  of  iron,  llie 
above  cases,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added, 
attest  to  the  danger  which  attends  the  application 
of  arsenic  to  tlie  surface  of  the  body ;  it  should 
therefore  never  be  used,  especially  as  a,  more  safe  and 
potent  caustic  for  this  purpose  is  found  in  the  cMorido 
of  zinc. 

Farmers  employ  arsenious  acid — white  arsenic — for 
destroying  vermin  ;  for  steeping  com  in  order  to  destroy 
any  spores  of  fungi ;  and  it  also  forme  an  ingredient  in 
the  wash  for  sheep.  Injurious  efieets  have  followed 
the  accidental  use  of  the  corn  thus  treated,  and  tliose 
employed  in  washing  the  sheep  have  suffered  more  or  ■ 
less  severely. 
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By  an  Act  of  Parliament  (14  Vid.f  cap,  xiiLj  sec  3), 
it  is  ordered  that  if  sold  in  small  quantities,  it  must  be 
mixed  with  the  16th  part  of  its  weight  of  soot,  or  the 
3  2d  part  of  its  weight  of  indigo,  ten  pounds  being  the 
smallest  quantity  sdlowed  to  be  sold  unadulterated. 

The  presence  of  this  adulteration  must  be  remem- 
bered, as  a  medical  man  may  be  led  into  an  error  when 
the  vomited  matters  are  coloured  blue  or  black. 
Arsenic  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  corrosive  poison,  nor  does  it 
act  chemically  on  the  animal  tissues.  One  ccse  is, 
however,  on  record  where  it  acted  as  a  corrosive,  but  the 
purity  of  the  arsenic  in  that  case  has  been  questioned. 
Its  action  is  that  of  an  irritant,  causing  inflammation 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  those  who  haye  taken  it ; 
and  it  appears  that  fatal  effects  are  produced  whether 
the  poison  be  swallowed  or  introduced  into  the  system 
ill  any  other  way,  i.e.,  by  injection  into  the  rectum  or 
vagina,  or  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Arsenic  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an 
accumulative  poison.  Given  in  medicinal  doses,  it  is 
eliminated  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days.  Hence,  in 
cases  which  have  survived  the  immediate  action  of  the 
drug,  no  arsenic  may  be  found  in  the  body  fifteen 
days  after  its  fatal  administration.  This  is  a  fact  of 
considerable  importance.  In  the  case  of  Pierre  Emile 
L'Angelier,  for  whose  murder  Madeleine  Smith  was 
tried,  Dr  Perry  found  88  grains  in  the  stomach,  al- 
though the  deceased  survived  eight  or  ten  hours  after 
the  probable  period  of  taking  the  poison,  and  vomited 
repeatedly  during  that  time.  At  the  above  trial,  the 
question  was  suddenly  started,  that  if  such  a  large 
quantity  was  found  after  death  in  the  stomach,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  infer  the  administration  of  a  much 
larger  quantity ;  and  thus  that  the  quantity  must  have 
been  larger  than  another  party  could  have  secretly  ad- 
ministered, or  naturally  would  attempt  to  administer. 
Drs  Mackinlay  and  Wylie,  of  Paisley,  obtained  60 
grains,  and  Sir  R.  Christison  30  grains  more,  from  the 
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stomacli  of  a  man  poiaoned  by  aiaeaic  admimateTed 
whisky-punch  Bweetensd,  and  the  arsenic  kept 
suapeneion  by  constant  stirring. 

Symptoms  of  Arsenical  Pois- 

AnUrE, — Tha  rapidity  and  vimlence  of  the  aymptc 
moi'B  or  lesa  modifiea  by  the  form  (i.e.,  solution}  and  the  q 

oflliadosB  taken.     From  balf-an-honr  to  an  hour  ia  th_ 

time  which  elapses  before  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  present 
themselvea.  In  one  case,  when  the  poison  was  in  Holation,  the 
symptoms  came  on  immediately  after  it  wna  BWalloweJ  ;  in 
another,  nfter  tha  Upas  of  ten  lioura,  Tho  patient  Grat  com- 
pldna  of  a  feeling  of  fuintnasa  and  dapieasion,  followed  with 
intense  burning  pain  in  tha  stomach,  increased  by  the  stightast 
pressure.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  the  latter  increased  by  tbD  act 
of  swallowing  now  occur.  The  vomited  matters  may  be  dark- 
brotrn,  black,  or  bilious ;  or  they  may  be  greenish  from  ttie 
indigo  mised  with  tha  araeaic  coming  in  contact  with  the  yellow 
colouring  matter  of  the  bile.  Blood  may  also  he  vomited. 
Purging,  accompanied  with  straining  at  bCooI,  and  cramps  la 
the  calves  of  the  legs  may  occur ;  the  purging,  like  the  vomiting, 
being  incessant,  ami  affordinB  no  relief  to  the  aulTerer.  The 
thirst  ia  intense,  the  pulse  feeble  and  irregular,  and  the  skin  cold 
and  clammy.  The  urine  may  or  may  not  be  anppreased.  Ab  a 
role,  the  aymptoms  in  thia  form  of  poisoning  are  coniinuou); 
but  cases  occur  ia  which  there  are  distinct  remiasioiis,  and  even 
iaUniti$>uma.  Coma,  paralysis,  or  tetanic  couTulsions,  may 
aaperyene  before  death  cloaas  the  scene. 

Oertain  anotnalies  maj)  ocear, — The  pain  may  be  absent  or 
but  alight.     Vomiting  and  purging  do  not  occur  in  all  cases. 


is  thirst,  a  most  peraislent  aymptom,  always  present. 

:  cases  the  symptoms  resemble  those  which  accompany 

attack  of  cholera.     In  others,  signs  of  collapse  Brat  make  thi 


ajipearancs,  from  whicli  the  patient  may  rally,  or  he  may  die  ont- 
rignt  These  varintions  in  the  symptoms  do  not  appear  to  be  due 
to  the  fonii  or  quaatily  o(  the  poison  taken.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  arsenic  may  produce  symptoms  closely  re- 
sembling those  the  result  of  Jtarcotic  poisoaing. 

Chkosio. — The  aymptoms  are  not  so  well  pronounced  as  in 
acute  poisoning.  The  eyas  become  infinmBd  and  watery.  Tlie 
akin  may  be  irritable,  and  in  some  cases  patches  oF  a  vesicular 
eruption — 'eluema  arBenicale' — appear.  Dr  Prosper  ds  Fietrn 
Santa  deacribe*  a  disense  to  which  workers  in  manufactories  of 

Eaper  coloured  with  Schwciufurt-grecn  are  liable,  characteri*^.  _ 
J  the  appearance  of  vesicles,  pustules,   'jilngiies  mujiwiw"'' 
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and  ulcerations  on  the  exposed  puts  of  the  body,  fingers,  toei^ 
an<i  scrotum.  Arsenical  poisoning  has  been  mirtakcm  for  nettle 
rasii  and  scarlet  fever.  FSraljsis,  more  or  less  general,  is  not 
of  infrequent  occurrence.  The  sufferer  emaciates,  the  hair  falls 
off,  and  lie  dies  from  exhanstion.  The  tongoe  in  some  cases  is 
excoriated,  and  salivation  is  also  present,  foetor  of  the  breath 
being  well  marked.  Jaundice  has  also  been  noticed  in  some 
coses.  The  8}*n)ptoms  of  this  form  of  poisoning  are  frequently 
so  misleading,  tliat  death  due  to  the  action  of  arsenic  has  \)ee& 
referred  to  *  spontaneous  inflammation  of  the  bowels,' 

Post-mmiem  Appearances. — The  appeazances  found 
after  death  depend  npon  the  quantity  of   the  doee 
and  the  length  of  time  which  supervenes  between  the 
taking  of  the  poison  and  death.     Inflammation  of  the 
stomach  is  a  marked  effect  of  the  action  of  this  sub- 
stance on  the  system ;   and  this  condition  is  in  most 
cases  present  whether  the  poison  be  swallowed,  sprinkled 
on  an  ulcerated  surface,  or  rubbed  into  the  dcin.    The 
inflammatory  redness,  which  may  assume  the  appearance 
of  crimson  velvet,  may  be  found  in  cases  where  death  has 
taken  place  in   hco  hours.     It  is   sometimes  found 
spreading  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  stomach ;  at 
others,  at  the  cardiac  end  only.     The  red  colour  is 
increased  on  exposing  the  stomach  to  the  air.     When 
the  poison  has  been  swallowed,  the  stomach  may  be 
found  covered  with  white  patches  of  arsenic,  embedded 
in  dark-coloured  thick  mucus,  mixed  with  blood.     Dr 
Paterson  thus  describes  the  condition  of  a  stomach  he 
examined : — Its  lining  membrane  was  generally  veiy 
red  and  injected;   but  in   addition  there   were  yeiy 
numerous  stellated  patches  of  vivid  red,  leading  to  a 
darker  tint ;  in  the  centre  of  some  of  them  was  noticed 
a  minute  clot  of  blood ;  in  others,  an  exceedingly  roog^ 
particle  of  a  crystalline  substance,  which  was  idEterwazds 
found  to  be  arsenious  acid.     Perforation  of  the  stomach 
is  extremely  rare,  if  it  has  ever  occurred,  but  ulceration 
of  the  same  organ  has  been  observed  in  a  person  who 
died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  mfive  hours  (Chzistiflon 
On  Poisons^  p.  340).     In  opposition  to  all  the  state- 


luentB  just  made  it  has  been  shown  that  arsenic  man 
prove  fatal  without  leaving  any  inflammatory  sign  c 
its  action  (B.  v.  M'Oracken;  E.  t.  Newton). 

The  mouth,  pharynx,  and  gullet  are  generally  foui 
free  from  any  inflammatory  action.     The  small  inte 
tines  may  or  may  not  be  affected  ;    in  most  cnsei 
duodenum  alone  shows  any  signs  of  irritation, 
rectum  is  that  part  of  tlie  large  intestine  most  prone  to 
inflammation.     The  other  internal  organs — the  liver, 
epleen,  and  kidneys — do  not  appear  to  ha  appreciably 
affected  by  arsenic. 

Due  probably  to  the  antiseptic  properties  of  araenic,. 
the  stomach  and  intestines  retain  for  a  long  period  after 
death  the  appearances  of  irritant  poisoning.  In  two 
cases  this  was  so  well  marked  as  to  be  visible,  in  the 
one  case  after  iii:di!e  months,  and  in  the  other  niveleen 
months  after  interment.  In  suspected  cases  portions 
of  the  liver  should  always  he  preserved  and  examined 
for  arsenic  (see  p.  223). 
27ifl  Period  after  Death  vthen  Arssiiie  viay  be  Delected. 

Arsenic  ia  an  indestructible  poison,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  body  after  many  years.  In  one  case  it 
was  detected  after  the  lapse  of  fonrteen  years.  Arsenic 
has  the  power,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  arresting  putre- 
factive changes ;  the  stomach  may,  therefore,  be  foimd 
well  preserved,  and  with  the  signs  of  inflammatory 
action  present  after  the  lapse  of  many  months,  and 
after  putrefaction  has  far  advanced  in  other  parts  of 
tlie  body.  When  a  person  is  suspected  to  have  been 
poisoned  with  arsenic,  and  nothing  but  the  skeleton 
is  left  for  investigation,  the  arsenic  should  be  looked 
for  especially  in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring  spinal  vertebras  (^Walt's  Die.  C/iem.,  Sup.). 

In  trials  for  arsenical  poisoning,  where  an  exhume 
lion  has  been  made,  the  question  may  arise  whether  the 
arsenic  found  In  the  body  has  been  carried  into  it  from 
the  earth  surrounding  the  coffin. 
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In  reply,  the  following  points  must  be  kept  in  mind  :— 

1.  Arsenic  ma^  occur  in  certain  calcareous  and  ochrey  aoik. 

2.  In  these  soils  no  arsenical  compooud  soluble  in  vfoUr  has 
been  found. 

3.  The  arsenic  of  these  soils  is  dissolved  oat  by  hydroehlorie 
add,  proving  their  previous  insolubility. 

4.  The  arsenic  is,  therefore,  probably  in  the  form  of  an 
arsenite  or  arseniate  of  iron,  lime,  etc 

5.  Careful  experiments  have  rendered  it  evident  that  even 
'  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  dead  hnman  bodt 
does  not  acquire  an  impregnation  of  arsenic  firom  contact  witn 
arsenical  eartli '  ( Taylor). 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  arsenical  compound  in  tbe 
soil  may  be  rendered  soluble  by  the  ammonia  formed  daring 
])utrefaction.  This  suggestion  is  negatived  by  the  following 
facts : — 

a.  The  production  of  ammonia  ceases  before  the 
body  arrives  at  that  stage  of  decomposition 
when  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  soil  of  the  cemetery. 
h.  The  production  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
during  decomposition  would  tend  to  the 
production  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  farming 
yellow  patches  in  the  substance   of  the 
organs,  thus  rather  fixing  the  arsenic  on 
particular  parts  than  allowing  it  to  pexoo- 
late  through  the  tissues  of  the  body  from 
external  application. 
Analys^U  of  the  Suspected  Earth, — About  two  poonds 
of  the  earth  should  be  boiled  for  some  time  in  water; 
the  supernatant  liquid  should  then  be  poured  off  from 
the  insoluble  residue,  and  filtered.    The  filtered  liqmd, 
after  concentration,  may  then  be  examined  by  the  teeti 
about  to  be  described.     If  no  arsenic  be  foand,  the 
earth  may  now  be  boiled  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtered,  concentrated,  and  then  tested  as  before.     The 
first  process  shows  that  no  compound  of  arsenic  Bolable 
in  water  is  present ;  the  second,  that  the  aiaenio  is  in 
a  state  of  combination,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  im- 
pregnate the  body. 


DliTECnoK  or  AliSEKIC 


Detcdion  of  A 


General  Directions. — In  caaea  of  suspected  poisoning 
by  arsenic  or  antimony,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
should  be  mixed  with  distilled  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  filteied,  the  liltrate  placed  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  and  lettered  or  numbered  A  or  1. 
The  liver  should  be  cut  into  pieces,  some  of  which 
should  be  bruised  in  a  mortar  with  distilled  water 
acidulated  as  abovo  mentioned,  pressed  and  filtered,  the 
hitrate  placed  in  a  bottle,  and  marked  B  or  3. 

The  kidneys  and  portions  of  the  other  solid  organs 
may  also  be  treated  as  above.  Each  solution  so  obtained 
may  be  then  tested  by  the  processes  about  to  be  de- 
ficribed.  By  these  means  the  amount  of  poison  in  each 
oigan  may  be  estimated. 

Before  subjecting  the  organic  mixture  to  Marsh's  or 
Eeinsch'a  processes,  Brande  and  Taylor  strongly  recom- 
mend a  modified  course  of  procedure. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach,  vomited  matters,  etc., 
and  the  solid  organs,  finely  divided,  must  each  be  sepa- 
rately and  thoroughly  dried  in  a  water  bath,  then  mixed 
with  on  excess  of  strong  hydrocliloric  acid  in  a  flask,  and 
slowly  distilled  by  means  of  a  sand  bath,  the  distUlate 
carried  into  a  receiver  containing  a  little  pure  distilled 
water,  and  the  process  continued  nearly  to  dryness. 

If  arsenic  be  present,  the  distillate  contains  the 
arsenic  as  chloride,  and  can  be  at  once  subjected  with 
great  facility  to  tlie  usual  teats  for  the  presence  of  that 
metaL  This  mode  of  proceeding  both  facilitates  and 
expedites  the  ordinary  methods  of  testing,  as  it  separates 
the  arsenic  present  from  the  complex  organic  mixtures 
with  which  it  is  associated,  and  presents  it  in  a  com- 
paratively pure  form  for  identification.  The  process 
also  admits  of  the  residue  left  in  the  retort  being 
examined  for  lead  and  the  other  metallic  poisons. 
Before  the  following  procesHea  are  applied,  some  of  the 
sediment  from  the  contents  of   the  stomach,  or  the 
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vomited  matters,  may  "be  collected  and  well  washed.  If 
this  is  boiled  in  distilled  water  and  filtered,  the  follow- 
ing tests,  known  as  *  the  liquid  tests  for  arsenic/  may 
be  applied  to  the  filtrate : — 

1.  Am 77ionia- Nitrate  of  Silver,  prepared  by  adding  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia  to  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer, 
gives  with  arsenic  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenicUe  of  silver 
soluble  in  nitric,  citric,  acetic,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  ammonia. 

2.  Ammonia  Sulphate  of  Copper^  prepared  by  adding  am- 
monia to  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  gives  with 
arsenic  a  green  precipitate  of  arsenUe  of  copper.  This  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids  and  ammonia,  but 
is  not  affected  by  soda  or  potash.  The  precipitate  dried  and  heated 
in  a  reduction  tube,  yields  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  add. 

8.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, — The  suspected  liquid  should  be 
first  slightly  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  hrfore  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  ]^assed  into  it,  when,  if  arsenic  be 
present,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  foiTned,  known  to  be  snoh  by 
the  following  tests  : — (a.)  Insoluble  in  water,  ether,  alcohol,  the 
vegetable  acids,  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  decomposed 
by  strong  nitric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  acids.  (6. )  Dissolved, 
if  no  organic  matter  present  forming  a  colourless  solution,  when 

Sotash,  soda,  or  ammonia  is  added,    (c. )  The  yellow  piecipitata 
ried  and  heated  with  soda  and  cyanide  of  potassium  yields  a 
sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic 

N.B, — None  of  the  above  tests  should  be  applied  in  the 
presence  of  organic  matter.  The  soluble  salts  of  cadmium  and 
persalts  of  tin  give  yellow  coloured  precipitates  with  8ulphiir> 
etted  hydrogen. 

Tlie  following  Table  gives  th^  differences  between  the 
Yelloio    Precipitates  formed   with    Sulphuretted 

Hydrogen  and — 


Colour. 

Action  of  am- 
monia. 

Action  of  hy- 
drochloric 
acid. 

With  cyanide 
flux. 


ARSENIC 

Yellow. 
Soluble. 

Insoluble. 


Sublimes  as 
metallic  ar- 
senic 


CADMIUM 

Yellow. 
Insoluble. 

Soluble. 


Sublimes    as 
brown  oxide. 


PER-sALTs  or  nv 

Dirty  vellow. 
Insolnble. 


No  mibliiiutai 


DETECTION  OF  ARBESIC 


Marsh'/!  Pj-oeess 


This  method  for  the  detoction  of  arsenic  is  founded 
on  the  fact  that  this  metal  forma  a  gaseous  compound 
with  nascent  hydrogen,  from  which  it  may  be  readily 
separated  hy  appropriate  treatment. 

The  usual  form  of  the  apparatus  ia  that  of  a  U-shaped 
glass-tube,  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inchoB 
high,  supported  in  a.  vertical  position  on  a  wooden 
stand.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  fitted  with 
terminates  in  a  glass-tube  drawn  to  a  fine  point ;  tlie 
other  end  is  closed  with  a,  corlc.  The  apparatus  is  used 
as  follows  ; — A  piece  of  pure  zinc  is  dropped  into  the 
tube,  and  shaken  into  such  a  position  that  it  occupies 
the  bottom  of  that  limb  of  the  tube  which  ia  furnished 
with  a  tap.  "Water  is  then  added,  and  subsequently 
sufficient  jiure  sulphuric  acid  to  cause  a  moderately 
brisk  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  gas  heing  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  a  short  time,  the  tap  is  then  partially 
turned  on,  and  the  gas  ignited;  if,  on  depressing  a 
piece  of  white  porcelain  momentarily  in  the  flame,  no 
deposit  or  discoloration  occur,  the  reagents  used  may 
be  taken  as  pure.  The  tap  is  now  connected  with  a 
tube  of  thin,  hard  glass  drawn  out  to  a  fine  iioiiit  at  tho 
end,  and  having  a  constriction  in  the  middle.  The 
liquid  to  be  tested  being  now  placed  in  the  apparatus, 
the  gas  is  again  ignited,  and  a  piece  of  whit«  porcelaiij 
momentarily  depressed  in  the  flame,  when,  if  arsenic  he 
present,  a  black,  circular,  metallic-looking  stain  will 
appear,  which  has  the  following  composition.  In  the 
centre  is  the  unoxidised  metal,  round  this  ia  a  mixed 
deposit,  and  outside  this  the  zone  of  arsenious  acid. 
While  the  gas  is  paaaing  the  exit  tube  should  be  healed 
to  redness  a  little  behind  the  constricted  part,  when  a 
dark  ring  will  appear  if  arsenic  be  present.  The  black 
deposit  on  the  porcelain  may  be  either  arsenic  or  &n&'. 
mony,  but  may  he  distinguished  as  follows  ;- 
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Nature  of  the  stain. 


Effect  of  heat. 

Heated  with  a  little 
nitric  acid. 

"Warmed  with  a 
stroDg  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime. 

Treated  with  bisul- 
phide of  ammo- 
nium. 


ARSENIC 


The  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion evaporated  to 
dryness  gives  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 


Metallic  brilliancj. 

Volatile. 
Dissolves. 


Dissolves  immedi- 
ately. 

Detached  bat  not 
dissolved,  but  if 
heated  to  drive 
off  ammonia  yeZ- 
low  sulphide 
formed. 

A  brick-red  pre- 
cipitate soluble 
in  ammonia. 


AHTIMONT 

Absence  of  metallic 
lustre. 

Non-Tolatile. 

Oxidises  to  a  white 
insoluble  powder. 

Slowly  dLssolred. 


Soluble,  on  evapop 
ation,  orange  yd' 
low  sulphide 
formed. 


No  reaction,  bat  if 
ammonia  and 
potash  are  added, 
a  black  predpi* 
tate  is  ultimately 
formed. 


The  portion  of  the  tube  on  which  the  dark  ling  has 
been  deposited  is  now  cut  off,  broken  into  fragmentSi 
and  heated  in  a  small,  hard  glass  tube ;  when,  if  arsenic 
be  present,  a  white  sublimate  will  be  obtained  of  well- 
defined  octahedral  crystals.  If  the  sublimate  be  treated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  is  detached  but  not 
perfectly  dissolved,  and  on  evaporation  of  the  solution 
to  dryness,  a  residue  of  the  yellow  sulphide  of  aisenic 
will  remain,  which,  if  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporated  again  to  dryness,  will  give  a  brick-red 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver  solution,  soluble  in 
ammonia. 


^^^V  DETECTION  OF  AHSENIC  27^^H 

Seinsch's  Process  ^^H 

First  obtain  a  clear  solution  by  filtration  oi  otbo^i^^^^ 
wise,  and  then  proceed  as  follows  t — Strongly  acidiiy  ^^ 

I  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  introduce  some  pieces 
of  copper  foil,  and  heat  to  near  the  boiling-point  of  the 
liquid.     Both  the  acid  and  metal  must  be  previously 

I  tested  to  ensure  their  freedom  from  arsenic.  Any  arsenic 
present  will  then  be  deposited  on  the  copper  in  the 
metallic  state,  either  in  the  form  of  a  black  lustrous 
deposit,  when  the  arsenic  is  present  in  any  quantity,  or 
else  as  a  steel-grey  coating,  when  a  minute  quemtity 
on]y  is  present.  In  either  case,  the  copper  foil,  after 
remaining  for  some  time  iu  the  suspected  fluid,  ia  taken 
out,  cut  into  small  pieces,  introduced  into  the  bottom 

II  of  a  hard  glass-tube,  and  heated  to  low  redness,  when 
the  arsenic  will  sublime  as  arseniotis  acid  in  octahedral 
crystals,  forming  a  ring  in  the  cooler  portion  of  the 
tube.    The  deposit  is  identified  as  araenious  acid  by  the 
form  of  the  crystals,  and  by  its  deportment  with  the 
various  reagents,  as  in  the  treatment  of  similar  sub- 
limates mentioned  under  March's  Process.     Two  pre- 
cautions have  to  be  taken  in  applying  this  testj  do  i 
use  too  large  a  portion  of  copper  foil  at  first,  and 
not  remove  the  copper  too  quickly  from  the  boili 
fluid.    A  solution  containing  arsenic  acid  or  an  alkali 
araenite,  mixed  ivith  sulphuric  acid,  does  not  produce 
any  deposit  on  metallic  copper  even  after  long  boiling, 
unless  the  quantity  of  the  arsenic  present  be  consider- 
able ;   the  deposition  may,  however,  be  ensured  1^!>^^H 
adding  sulphurous  acid  or  a  sulphite,   wiiereby   tb^^^H 
arsenic  is  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  (G.  Wertfier  J.  i»^^^| 
diem.  Ixxxii.,  S86;  Jahraib.  1861, p.  S51).  ^^g 

Objections  to  Reinsch's  Process. — The  chief  objection 
to  lleinsch's  process  ia  the  possible  impurity  of  the  re- 
agents used — both  these  reagents,  even  when  supplied 
as  pure,  being  liable  to  contain  traces  of  arsenic.    As  met  .^^^ 
with  in  commerce,  both  hydrocliloi'ic  acid  and  motallh^^^J 
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copper  invariably  contain  minute  quantities  of  arsenic, 
the  former  generally  containing  the  larger  quantity  of  that 
impurity.  Although,  by  purchasing  the  purest  possible 
reagents,  especially  prepared  for  analysis,  it  may  be 
l>ossible  to  ensure  their  freedom  from  arsenic,  yet  in  all 
oases  they  should  be  tested  before  using  them.  Some 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  diluted  with  distilled 
water,  and  gently  heated  with  the  copper  foil.  If  no 
tarnishing  or  deposit  of  any  kind  occurs  on  the  metal 
after  a  lapse  of  several  hours,  the  reagents  may  be 
taken  as  pure,  and  the  trial  of  the  suspected  substance  at 
once  made.  Professor  Abel  has  proposed  the  following 
process  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  copper  and  acid: — 
Boil  together  equal  portions  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  and  a  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron.  While  the 
mixture  is  boiling  immerse  the  copper  foil,  which)  if  pure, 
will  be  merely  brightened  in  colour ;  if  impure,  a  black 
deposit  on  the  metal  is  formed. 

Blo.vam's  Mel  hod  for  the  Detection  of  Arsenic 

Professor  Eloxam  has  recently  suggested  an  admi^ 
able  and  delicate  process  for  the  detection  of  small 
quantities  of  arsenic.  The  method  is,  like  that  of 
Marsh,  founded  on  the  property  possessed  by  nascent 
hydrogen,  of  forming  a  gaseous  compound  with  arsenic; 
but  instead  of  the  hydrogen  being  generated  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  Professor 
Bloxam  generates  the  gas  by  an  electric  current. 

The  wires  from  the  extremities  of  a  battery  terminate 
in  small  plates  of  platinum  foil,  which  are  plunged  into 
the  liquid  to  be  tested,  the  apparatus  being  so  arranged 
that  the  hydrogen  gas  evolved  from  the  negative  pole 
is  collected.  The  issuing  gas  is  tested  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  obtained  in  Marsh's  process.  This 
method  of  Professor  Bloxam  is  exceedingly  delicate, 
and  possesses  one  great  advantage,  that  no  zinc  being 
used,  there  is  no  danger  of  contamination  by  the  use  of 
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impure  metal ;  while,  as  nothing  foreign  is  intraduced 
during  tho  process  of  testing,  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion is  left  pure  for  the  application  of  other  tests  if 
necessary. 

Fatal  Dose. — Two  grains  in  solution  have  heen  known 
to  cause  death.  Eecovories  have,  however,  ooourred 
after  au  ounce  or  more  of  the  poison  has  been  taken. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  iulness  or  emptiness  of  the 
stomach  at  the  time  the  poison  ia  taken,  and  also  upon 
the  vehicle  in  which  the  poison  is  administered.  Vomit- 
ing and  purging  arc  more  urgent  when  the  dose  is  large, 
probably  assisting  to  get  rid  of  the  arsenic  before  its 
fatal  action  is  produced. 

Fatal  Period. — From  twenty  minutes  to  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  even  later  from  the  secondary  effects  of  the 
poison.  Any  thick  medium,  cocoa  or  soup,  will  of 
course  delay  the  action  of  the  poison. 

Treat ment. — Vomiting  should  be  promoted,  and 
diluent  drinks  hi^ly  given.  The  stomach-pump,  if 
it  can  be  procured  without  much  delay,  should  also  be 
employed  to  empty  the  storoftch.  Emetics  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  should  be  given  without  delay,  followed  with 
the  administration  of  milk,  lime-water,  and  albumen. 
Symptoms  as  they  occur  must  be  treated  on  general 
principles. 

The  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  hydrated 
oxide  of  magnesia,  and  animal  charcoal  have  been  pro- 
posed and  uaed  as  antidotes.  The  sesquioxide  of  iron 
can  be  prepared  ready  to  hand  by  saturating  the  tincture 
feri  eeaqiuehloriiii  with  ammonia.  It  should  be  given 
freely.  Reputed  antidotes  are  useless  when  the  poison 
is  in  the  solid  state. 

Other  Poisonous  Cumpoundi  of  Arsenic 

Arsenical   Vapour. — The  vapour  from  the  flues  of 
copper  and  arsenic  amelti Tig- works  in  Cornwall  eaeapi 
into  the  air  may  cause  death  to  cuttle,  and  the  destn 
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tion  of  vegetation.  The  workmen  in  these  works  not 
inf re<juently  suffer  from  eruptions  on  the  skin,  and  from 
great  constitutional  derangement;  but  on  tlie  whole, 
taking  into  consideration  the  dangerous  nature  of  their 
employment,  the  men  appear  to  enjoy  average  health. 
Actions  for  damage  and  nmsance  have  resulted  from 
the  escape  of  this  vapour  from  the  factories. 

Artsenite  of  Potash. — ^A  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash, 
mixed  with  the  tincture  of  red  lavander.  (The  solution 
contains  iv.  gr.  of  arsenious  acid  in  1  oz.)  Better 
known  as  Fowler's  Solution,  or  as  Fowler's  Mineral 
Solution,  or  Tasteless  Ague  Drop.  It  is  probahly  a 
solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  carhonate  of  potash,  and 
not  a  true  arsenite  of  potash.  This  preparation  is  much 
used  as  a  domestic  remedy  in  ague  in  the  Fens  of  Cam- 
hridgeshire.  Death  from  its  use  is  rare;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  too  dangerous  a  medicine  to  be  used  reck- 
lessly.  Idiosyncracy  has  much  to  do  with  the  action 
of  the  drug,  some  persons  taking  even  large  doses  with 
impunity,  whilst  in  others  the  smallest  medicinal  dose 
has  produced  alarming  symptoms.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Styrian  arsenic -eating  peasant  is  capable  of  taking 
without  injury  five  grains  of  arsenious  acid  for  a  dose; 
and  in  one  case  of  suspected  murder  in  Styxia,  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted  as  the  deceased  was  known  to  he 
an  arsenic  eater. 

Donovan^ 8  Solution, — A  solution  of  hydriodate  of 
arsenic  and  mercury.  Kot  officinal,  but  still  used  by 
many  practitioners. 

The  mixture  used  for  washing  sheep,  composed  of  tar- 
water,  soft  soap,  and  arsenic,  has  caused  death  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  men  engaged  in  dipping  the  sheep 
may  suffer  both  locally  and  constitutionally  from  the 
effects  of  the  arsenic  in  the  solution. 

Treatment, — As  before  described. 

Anahjm, — See  p.  273  et  seq. 

Arsenite  of  Copper, — Scheele's  green,  and  the  aceto- 
arseuite  of  copper,  Schweinfurt-green,  are  met  with  in 
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commerce  and  the  arts  na  green  pigments.  Among 
worimcn  they  are  familiarly  known  as  Emorald-green, 
Brunswick-green,  or  Vienna-green,  In  France  the  term 
vert  Anglais,  or  English-green,  has  been  given  to  them. 
Scheele'a  green  contains  about  55  per  cent,  of  pure 
arsenious  acid ;  the  other,  Schweinturt-green,  about  58 
per  cent 

These  colours  are  employed  for  various  pm 
among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned 


irpose%j^^H 


a.    Artificial  flowers  and  otlier  articleg  of  dress, 
factionery,  pastry  ornameiits,  and  toje.     e.     As  green  point  for 
the  iasidea  of  houses,     d.  In  the  green  colour  for  wall  papers. 
e.  In  the  green-coloured  paper  lining  boies,  etc. 

The  employment  of  Emerald-green  in  the  colouring 
of  wall  papers  is  so  extensive,  that  in  the  year  1860 
an  English  paper-stainer  stated  that  he  used  two  tons 
of  arsenic  weekly.  In  1862  the  amount  of  this  colour 
manufactured  during  the  year  was  from  500  to  700 
tons.  Aa  the  colour  ia  only  loosely  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  of 
size,  it  is  easily  brushed  off,  and  may  so  impregnate 
the  air  of  a  room  aa  to  produce  injurious  effects  on 
thoso  who  inhabit  the  apartment.  In  the  case  of 
ladies'  dresses,  the  following  method  is  adopted : — 
'  The  colouring  material  ia  made  by  thoroughly  stirring 
together  a  mixture  containing,  in  definite  proportions, 
the  green  pigment,  cold  water,  and  starch,  gum  arabic, 
or  some  similar  substance  which  shall  give  the  colour 
consistence  and  adhesiveness.  Not  infrequently  in 
this  process  the  hand  and  forearm  are  freely  used  in 
the  liquid  to  expedite  the  work.  Of  this  mixture, 
properly  prepared,  the  workman  takes  a  quantity  in  hia 
fingers  and  roughly  spreads  it  over  the  muslin  or  fine 
calico.  The  fabric  is  then  beaten  and  kneaded  between 
the  hands  until  it  is  uniformly  coloured.  The  longer 
this  process  is  contiimed,  the  more  perfect  ia  the  result. 
The  cloth  is  now  fastened  to  a  frame  for  drying.     In 
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all  this  process  of  colouring,  the  hands^  foiearmSy  and 
frequently  also  the  face  of  the  operative,  must  become 
soiled  with  the  green  colour.  It  will  be  also  observed 
that  the  colour  is  but  loosely  applied,  no  mordant  being 
lifted,  as  in  calico  printing,  to  fix  the  pigment  in  the 
texture  of  the  cloth.' 

Siimptoms. — All  the  effects  produced  by  arsenic  may 
result  from  the  use  of  articles  coloured  with  these  pig- 
ments. Chronic  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  irritation  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  in  some 
cases  with  extreme  nervous  debility  and  prostration, 
are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  '  cheerful,'  but  poisonous,  colour. 
The  skin  of  the  hands,  arms,  and  scalp  is  often 
attacked  by  a  vesicular  eruption  or  an  erythematous 
redness.  AVhcn  it  is  borne  in  mind  that,  according  to 
the  analysis  of  Hoffmann,  a  single  twig  of  twelve  artificial 
leaves  may  contain  as  much  as  ten  grains  of  pure  arsenic, 
it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  that  the  most  serious  results 
have  occurred  from  the  reckless  use  of  these  colours. 
In  Prussia  and  Franco  the  use  of  the  arsenical  colours 
is  prohibited. 

Analysis, — Scheele*s  green  is  insoluble  in  WBter,  but 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  solution  having  a  blue  colour, 
from  the  separation  of  the  arsenious  acid  from  the 
oxide  of  copper.  A  few  drops  of  the  blue  ammoniacal 
solution  poured  on  some  crystals  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
yellow  arsoiiito  of  silver  is  formed.  The  tests  before 
described  are  applicable  for  the  detection  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

Orpiment 

Orpiment,  or  yollow-arsenic,  one  of  the  sulpbnrets  of  araenic, 
has  Doon  used  occasionally  as  a  poison.  It  is  also  lamly 
employed  in  the  arts  for  paper-staining  and  for  coloaring  toys. 
In  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  it  is  this  componnd  uiat  is 
commonly  foand  ndhcnng  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is 
formed  by  the  sulphnretted  hydrogen,  the  resalt  of  decomposi- 
tion, acting  on  the  white  arsenic  swallowed. 


COMPOUNDS  OF  AGSF-Krc 


Healear,  or  red -arsenic,  is  another  of  the  snlphnrets  of  am 
and,  like  orpiraent,  is  largely  osed  iu  the  arta  as  a  colour, 
is  also  emplaned,  lika  o^iment,  u  b  depiktorf,  fatal  reaalta 
liaviog  rollowed  its  use  lor  this  parpose.     Tbe  colour  of  this 
sabatance  prohibita  tta  freqaent  use  na  a  poison. 

Both  of  these  campottnda  owe  their  jioisonous  properties  to 
the  amount  of  free  arsenionB  acid  which  they  conteiu,  and 
which  may  be  as  much  as  30  per  cent. 

Symi'lovis.^The  symptoms  produced  iiy  tliose  substances  are 
similar  to  thosa  caused  by  arBBcic.  The  fatal  dose  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  freo  araenious  aeid  which  they  may  each 
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hletallic  aisenic,  fly  ponder,  arsenic  acid,  largely  ased  in  the  i 
manufacture  of  nmgenta,  aniline  ted  or  fucusiuo,  and  the 
arseniates  of  potash  and  soda,  are  all  poisonous.  The  papier 
mouTe  of  the  shops  consists  of  blotting-paper  steeped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  Braeniate  of  potash.  Hacquer  s  neutral  arsenical  salt  is 
the  binarsenate  of  potash. 

Tbe  symptoms  are  those  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Treatment. — When  metallic  arsenic  lias  been  taken,  vomiting 
mnst  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  proper  emetics.     Tartar  emetic 
ahonld  nerec  bo  nacd.     In  tbe  treatment  for  poisoning  witli 
aiBenie  acid,  or  of  the  araeniatoa  of  potash  and  soda,  the  hydrai; 
oxide  of  iron,  or  t)ie  acatate  of  iron,  ahuuld  be  nsed,  as  t 
ai^eniatL's  are  precipitated  by  the  lion, 

A  It  SEN  to  Aom 
No  case  of  poisoning  by  this  sulistance  has  been  recorded,  Ic., 
klthougb  poisonous,  it  is  batter  known  in  the  laboratory  than  it. 
the  shops.    It  differs  from  arsenioua  acid  in  being  only  partiallya 
volatilised  by  heat,  in  its  solubility  in  water,  and  iu  being  pi«>3 
cipitated  of  a  briek-red  colour  by  nitrate  of  silrer.     With  snl-fl 
pharetted  hydrogen   a   yellow   precipitate   is  slowly  fornlsdVl 
msoluble  in  bydrooblorio  acid.  ■ 

AnHEKVllRTTED  HyUROOEN' 

Thifl  gaa  has  proved  fatal  in  aovoral  caaoa,  It  la  genemtod 
ill  the  process  known  as  Bf  arsh's  process  for  arsenic,  and  is  so 
poisonous  that  a  very  amali  r^nnntity  baa  cnnaed  death.  '" 
most  cases  death  has  been  the  result  of  accident. 
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Sifmjttams. — Giddiness,  fainting,  constant  Tomiting^  pain  in 
the  stomach,  and  suppression  of  mine,  are  among  the  most 
prominent. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
with  more  or  less  sorteniDg  of  its  coats.  The  Liver  and  kidneys 
are  also  more  or  less  affected,  and  have  heen  found  of  a  deep 
indigo  colour. 

Analysis. — ^This  has  been  described  when  speaking  of  Marsh's 
process  for  arsenic. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Leading  Facts  with  regard  to 

Poisoning  with  Arsenic. 

Acute  Poisoning, — Symptoms,  etc 


Action  on  ali- 
mentary caual. 


Circulation. 

The  brain  and 
nervous  system. 


The  urinary  or- 
gans. 

Fatal  dose. 

Average  period 
of  commencement 
of  symptoms. 

Average  period 
before  death. 


Intensfi  irritation  of  the  stomach,  upper 
part  of  small  intestine,  and  lower  part  of 
the  large.  The  inflamed  condition  of  the 
stomach  occurs  even  if  arsenic  be  absorbed 
by  the  skin.    Not  present  in  all  cases. 

The  heart  is  weakened,  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  force  and  frequency  (^ 
the  pulse. 

In  some  cases  the  action  upon  the  brain 
is  that  of  a  narcotic,  and  the  paralysis 
sometimes  seen  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
direct  action  of  the  drug  on  the  cord. 

AiTest  of  the  action  of  the  kidneys  is 
not  uncommon.    Stranguary. 

Two  grains. 

From  half-an-hour  to  an  hour  alter  the 
poison  is  taken. 

Ten  to  twenty-four  hours. 


Chronic  Poisoning, — Symptoms,  etc. 


Eyes,  nose,  and 
mouth. 

Stomach      and 
bowels. 

Nervous  system. 


Irritation  and  redness  of  the  eyes  and 
nostrils.  Dryness  of  the  mouth  and 
throat. 

Loss  of  appetite,  colicky  pains,  crampi^ 
irritability  of  the  bowels,  mucous  £s* 
charges,  etc. 

Depression  and  irritability  of  spirits, 
sleeplessness,  giddiness,  convolsioasy  Tsr- 
tigo,  paralysis,  etc. 


I 


OuttmeooB  anr- 

Meaoa  of  diEig- 
aosia  in  suspected 

Probable  P.M. 
if  death  due  to 
thU  poison. 

Orgiuia  most 
important  to  se- 
cure for  analysb. 
Ciicnmatauces 
under  which  it 
may  occur  inde- 
pendeotly  of 
criminal  adminia- 


AKTlMOSr 

Brown  pigment  deposit  in  the  ekin  of  J 
the  face.     '  £kzema  arsenicale,'  etc. 

Examine   urine  onostentatiously. 
move  patient  from  present  abode.    EsLomisir  I 
wall-paper,  etc.,  for  arsenic,  I 

Signs  of  irritation  slight  or  absent  in  ■ 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Liver,  stomach,  kiduey. 


1  Urftnu' 


Antimony 

Antimony,  the  Stibium  of  the  ancients,  is  obtaineii 
from  the  native  sulphide.  Metallic  antimony  is  of  a 
bluiah-white  colour,  crystalline  oad  brittle.  It  melts 
at  about  840°  F.,  and  is  elowly  volatilised  at  a  white 

Two  compoundB  of  antimony  —  tartai'  emetic  and 
chloride  of  antimony — are  alone  of  any  toxicologigal' 
interest. 

Tabtak  Emetic 

Antimonium  Toiiaratnm.     TaHarated  Antimony, 

Tartar  emetic  occurs  as  a  white  powder,  sometime^ 
however,  with  a  yellowish  tint.  It  may  contain 
minute  portions  of  arsenic,  It  is  soluble  in  about 
three  parts  of  boiling  water  and  fifteen  of  cold,  and 
inaolublo  in  alcohol.  I'he  vinura  anHmoniale  of  the 
Fhanuacopccia  contains  two  graiuB  of  the  salt  in  an 
ounce  of  wine. 

Before  1856  poisoning  by  antimony  was  of  rare 
occurrence,  but  since  that  year  several  cases  of  chronic 
poisoning  have  occurred,  giving  to  this  substance  coi 


I 
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giderable  importance.     The  Bravo  case  is  still  in  the 
memory  of  all,  with  its  terrible  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Siimptoms  of  Antimonial  Poisoning 

Acute. — Tartar  emetic  is  an  irritant  poison,  bat  possesses 
slight  corrosivo  properties.  'When  taken  in  large  doses,  two  or 
tliree  drachms,  it  gives  rise  to  a  metallic  taste  in  the  month, 
which  is  not  easily  removed.  In  most  cases  violent  Tomiting 
follows  immediately  after  the  poison  is  swallowed,  the  vomitiiig 
con  tinning  even  after  the  stomach  is  emptied  of  its  contents. 
Burning  pain  is  felt  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  accompanied  with 
cramps  in  the  bell}',  and  purging.  There  is  considerable  difficinlty 
in  swallowing,  and  the  patient  complains  of  tightness  and  con* 
striction  in  the  throat.  The  month  and  throat  in  some  cases 
are  excoriated,  or  covered  with  whitish  anhthous-looking  spoti^ 
which  ultimately  become  brown  or  blacK.  In  some  cases  the 
thirst  is  intense ;  in  others  absent,  or  nearly  so.  Cramps  in  the 
lower  extremities,  almost  amounting  in  some  cases  to  tetsiue 
spasms,  followed  by  extreme  depression,  are  generally  the  pre- 
cursor  of  a  fatal  termination.  The  urine  is  not  suppressed^u 
is  the  cose  in  arsenical  poisoning  ;  in  some  cases  it  has  even  been 
increased.  On  this  point,  however,  the  statements  of  ohserven 
differ.  Trousseau  says  that  the  urine  is  suppressed ;  Hnsemann 
that  it  never  is  suppressed.  The  skin  is  in  some  cases  covered 
by  a  pustular  eruption,  not  unlike  that  of  small-pox.  In  aati- 
monical  poisoning,  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases,  there  is 
always  greater  hope  of  recovery  than  in  arsenical  poisoning. 

Chronic. — The  symptoms  which  mark  the  cnronic  form  of 
X)oi8oning  differ  chiefly  in  being  loss  intense  and  less  rapid 
than  in  the  acute.  Chronic  poisoning  by  small  doses  is  tnit 
form  of  poisoning  which  appears  most  in  vogue  of  late  yean. 
The  unfortunate  victim  complains  of  constant  nausea  and 
retching,  with  great  depression.  Food  is  objected  to^  as  It 
only  increases  the  vomiting.  The  matters  vomited  are  at  fink 
merely  mucus,  but  after  a  time  they  become  mixed  with  Ulei 
Each  time  the  poison  is  repeated  the  symptoms  become  ugm- 
vated.  Emaciation  gradually  sets  in,  and  the  person  dietnom 
complete  exhaustion,  or  from  the  effects  of  a  uuger  dose  than 
usuaL     In  all  doubtful  cases  examine  the  urine. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  mucous  membnoie 

of  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach  is  inflamed,  iwnl  in 

some  places  softened  and  corroded.    Aphthoua-lookiiig 

spots  are  not  infrequently  found  on  the  muooua  nwip* 

brane  of  the  stomach,  and  these  may  also  be  otaerred 

on  the  throat  and  on  the  small  intestines. 
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The  liver  has  beea  found  ie  some  coses  of  chronic 
poisoning,  ^vheie  tlio  fatal  termination  has  been  for 
some  time  retarded,  enlarged,  and  its  structure  so  soft 
as  tfi  be  easily  broken  down.  Fatty  degeneration  of 
the  internal  organs  has  hcen  found  after  protracted 
fatal  administration  of  the  drug.  It  is  stated  that  in 
Brunswick  the  fatty  livers  of  the  gceee  are  produced 
by  tlie  judicious  admimstmtion  of  antimony.  The 
appearances  above  detailed  may  bo  more  or  less  absent 
or  present,  according  to  the  time  that  may  have  elapsed 
from  the  swallowing  of  the  poison  to  the  time  at  whicli 
death  has  occurred. 

EUminalioii  of  Antimony  from  llw  Si/slei'i. — Anti- 
mony, taken  in  a.  large  dose,  or  in  small  doses  fre- 
quently repeated,  appears  to  be  rapidly  absorbed  and 
then  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the  kidneys. 
Bating  from  the  time  at  which  the  poison  was  swal- 
lowed, it  will  be  found  in  the  organs  of  the  body  in 
the  following  order  : — 

n.  Stomwh  and  bowels.  Tint  slightly  in  thfl  liver. 

b.  Absent  from  the  staniBch,  but  preaont  in  the  liver,  spit 
and  kidneys — traces  in  the  blood. 

c  Present  in  the  fat  and  baoea,  with  traces  in  the  liver, 

d.  The  period  required  for  its  completo  elimination  from 
vital  organs  varies  froni  fifteen  to  thirty  days. 

In  other  words,  the  presence  of  antimony 
stomach  and  intestines  points  to  the  recent  administra- 
tion of  the  poison  ;  and  its  absence  from  those  organs, 
and  presence  in  the  others  above  mentioned,  to  a  more 
remote  period  of  administration. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  some  cases  the  poison 
may  be  eliminated  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  This  assumption  has  been  proved  to  be 
correct,  for  it  has  been  shown  that  antimony  may  be 
found  in  the  stomach  after  the  inhalation  of  anti- 
monietted  hydrogen, 

Falal  Dose. — It  is  impossible  to  state  with  certaintj 
the  exact  amount  of  antimony — tartar  emetic- 
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may  prove  fatal,  as  recoveries  have  taken  place  even 
after  an  ounce  had  been  taken.  Large  doses  are  un- 
certain in  their  effects,  as  the  severe  vomiting  which 
they  produce  generally  helps  to  get  rid  of  the  poison, 
lu  small  doses,  death  may  result  from  the  depressing 
action  which  it  exerts  over  the  heart. 

Fatal  Period, — From  a  few  hours  to  several  week^ 
and  even  months. 

Treatment, — Promote  vomiting  by  the  administra- 
tion of  warm  water,  or  warm  greasy  water,  and  then 
give  any  vegetable  infusion  containing  tannin,  viz.,  tea, 
oak  bark,  or  cinchona  bark. 

The  Detection  of  Antimony 

Prepare  the  solutions  of  the  liver  and  other  solid 
organs,  and  also  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  as  de- 
scribed under  the  detection  of  arsenic,  using  tartaric 
acid  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid.     Through  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  solutions,  obtained  by  filtration  or  dialysis, 
pass  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  will 
produce,  if  antimony  be  present,  an  orange-coloured 
precipitate  of  the  sulphide  of  antimony.      The  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  is  dissolved  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  if 
the  resulting  solution  be  poured  into  water,  a  white 
precipitate    is   formed   of    oxychloride   of    antimony, 
soluble  in  tartaric  acid.     Chloride  of  bismuth  is  pre- 
cipitated when  poured  into  water,  but  the  precipitate  is 
turned  black  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  antimonial 
orange  red ;  the  precipitate  of  bismuth  is  not  soluble  in 
tartaric  acid,  the  antimonial  is  soluble.     Marsh's  and 
Eeinsch's  processes  may  also  be  used  for  the  detection 
of    antimony.     The  former  is,  however,  open  to  the 
objection  that  antimony,  when  present  in  any  quantity, 
rapidly  precipitates  on  the  zinc  in  the   form  of  a 
flocculent  black  deposit,  while  the  issuing  gas  is  fomid 
to  contain  only  traces  of  the  metaL 
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Eeinscli's  process  ia,  however,  very  delicate,  and  its 
application  is  in  every  respect  siinilar  to  that  in  use  for 
the  detection  ol  arsenic.  The  acid  liquid  should,  how- 
ever, be  hoiled  down  to  a  email  bulk  with  the  copper, 
before  a  conclusioa  is  drawn  as  to  the  entire  absence  of 
the  metal. 


ThigTahle  giues  the  characierisHe  reaction  o/Antimonv 
aiid  Arsenical  Deposits  on  Copper  : — 


The  colonr  of  the  de- 
posit on  copper  hy 
Keinscli's  process  is 

The  coated  copper 
heated  in  the  end  of  a 
small  tubs. 

Lustrous,  with  a 
violet  hue. 

colour,    aud    liW 

No    effect,    or 
onl^     a     ttiQing 
white  sublimate, 
Don  -  crystalline, 
nan- volatile. 

Well  .  marked 
subUmate    of   oc- 
tahedral   crystals, 
readily  voUtile. 

n 

It  may  be  noted  that  mercury  likewise  yields  S. 
deposit  on  copper  with  Eeinsch's  process;  hut  the 
coating  is  in  this  case  either  of  a  grey  colour  or  white, 
and  silvery  on  the  application  of  friction.  When  the 
coated  copper  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  there  ia  a  sub- 
limate of  metallic  mercury  readily  aggregating  into 
globules  on  being  rubbed  ivith  a  glass-rod.  If  the 
deposit  is  trilling  in  quantity,  a  magnifying  glass  should 
be  used  to  identify  the  metallic  globules.  This  test  at 
once  distinguishes  a  deposit  on  copper  due  to  mercury, 
from  that  produced  under  similar  conditions  by  arseni  ' 
or  antimony. 

QtuiTititative  Aiuilyde. — Take  a,  measured  quantity  of 
the  Buapected  hquid  and  precipitate  thoroughly  with 
Bulphuietted  hydrogen.     Wash,  dry,  and  weif_' 
cipitate.     One  hundred 'parts  equal  202-78  paiti 
crystallised  tartar  emetic. 


n 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Leading  Facts  with  regard  to 
Poisoning  with  Antimony 

Acute  Poisoning, — Symptoms,  etc. 


Action  on  ali- 
mentary canal. 


Circulation. 

Brain  and  ner- 
vous system. 

Urinary  organs. 

Dose,  fatal. 

Average  period 
of  commencement 
of  symptoms. 

Average  period 
before  death. 


Intense  irritation  of  the  stomach  'and 
bowels,  constant  vomiting,  and  frequently 
purging.  Eliminated  by  the  stomach  when 
absorb^  by  the  skin,  or  as  antimoniated 
hydrogen  by  the  lungs.  Presence,  in  some 
cases  absence,  of  signs  of  inflammation  in 
intestinal  canal. 

The  cardiac  contractions  are  lessened  in 
frequency  and  force,  the  heart  being  finally 
arrested  in  diastole. 

Sometimes  delirium,  paralysis  of  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  and  dmiinution  of  reflex 
action. 

Secretion  of  kidneys  as4i  rule  not  aireeted, 
sometimes  increased. 

Two  grains. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  poison  ii 
taken.     Almost  immediately. 

Various.    Ten  to  twenty  hours. 


Chronic  Poisoning. — Symptoms,  etc 


Mouth. 


Stomach  and 
bowels. 

Nervous  system. 

Cutaneous  sur- 
face. 

Means  of  diag- 
nosis in  suspected 
cases. 

Probable  P.M. 
if  death  due  to 
poisons. 

Organsmostim- 
portant  to  secure 
for  analysis. 


Aphthous  spots  on  mouth,  metallie 
taste. 

Constant  irritation,  nausea,  sinking  tt 
the  stomach,  symptoms  of  enteritis  or 
cholera,  purging,  tenesmus,  etc. 

Malaise,  low  spirits,  giddiness,  delirium. 

Pustular  eruption  like  small-poz,  swot^ 
ing,  decrease  in  temperature. 

Same  as  for  arsenic 


Much  the  same  as  in  arsenic  poiMning. 


Liver,  stomach,  kidneys. 


corrosive  sublimate 

Mbircort 
Metallic  mercury  possesses  no  toxieologieal  inl 
as  it  appears  to  be  almost  inert,  even  in  very  laigt 
The  vapour  given  off  from  the  metal  is  highly  poisonoi 
pioducJDg  salivation,  emaciation,  and  dt 


teiesl^^l 

dose^^^H 
onoa%^^H 


Corrosive  Sdbumatb 
This  is  the  most  important  of  the  preparations  of 
mercury.  It  either  occurs  in  crystalline  maaaes  of 
prismatic  crystals,  or  as  a  white  powder.  It  is  now 
knowa  among  chemists  as  the  perchloiide,  though  it 
is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  bichloride,  chloride,  and 
oxymuriate  of  mercury.  It  has  a  powerful  metallic 
and  styptic  taste,  and  is  soluhle  in  about  sixteen  parts 
of  cold  water  and  three  of  hoiling  water.  Alcohol  and 
ether  readily  dissolve  it,  the  latter  having  the  power  oj 
abalraeiing  it  from  its  sobdion  in  watrr.  This  property 
of  ether  is  of  importance  as  a  means  of  separating  cor- 
rosive sublimate  from  its  sohitioa  in  other  liquids.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  corrosive  sublimate  is 
soluble  in  alcohol  (fi,  v.  Wahk).  The  Liquor  Hydrar- 
gyri  Ferchloridi  of  the  Fharmacopceia  contains  half-Or 
grain  of  the  salt  to  a  fluid  ounce  of  water.  Half-a-grain 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  increase  the 
solubility  of  the  mercurial  salt.  Applied  externally  to 
the  unbroken  skin,  corrosive  sublimate  has  caused  death 
in  several  cases,  the  symptoms  being  almost  identical 
with  those  which  follow  the  entrauce  of  the  poison  into 
^e  stomach.  J 

Symptoms  of  Poieoning  b<j  Corrosive  SabUmale        M 

Auri'E. — The  BymptomB  come  on  almost  immediately  tha 
poiwiii  ia  Bwullowed.  A  stronff  metallic  coppery  taate  in  tliQ 
mouth  ia  cipericnced,  and  a  choking  seaaation  in  ths  throat- 
Pain  of  a  burning  character  is  felt,  extending  fram  the  mouth  to 
the  stomach.  Nausea  and  Tomiting  of  Btringy  macns,  mora  or 
less  tinged  with  blood,  accompanied  with  violent  purging,  the 
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evacuations  being  also  mixed  with  blood  and  mncuB.  The  pnlse 
is  feeble,  quick,  and  irregular ;  the  countenance  flushed  or  palf, 
and  the  tongue  white  and  sliriyeUed.  This  appearance  of  the 
tongue  is  not  present  in  all  cases.  The  skin  is  cotd  and  clammy, 
and  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  arrested,  there  being  m 
many  cases  complete  suppression  of  nrine.  As  is  the  case  with 
other  irritant  poisons,  tne  symptoms  and  effects  produced  admit 
of  considerable  variation.  Thus  there  may  be  no  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  no  purging.  'Salivation  is  present  in  some  cases, 
but  chieily  in  those  in  whom  the  fatal  tennination  is  somewhat 
prolonged.  This  sign  is  not  infrequently  absent.  Poisoning 
with  corrosive  sublimate  differs  from  arsenical  poisoning  in  the 
following  particulars  : — Corrosive  sublimate  has  a  distinct 
metallic  taste,  arsenic  is  almost  tasteless;  the  symptoms  in  the 
former  supervene  immediately  the  poison  is  swallowed,  in  the 
latter  there  is  a  short  delay.  The  dischai^es  in  corrosiTe  sub- 
limate are  more  frequently  bloody  than  in  arsenic  poisoning: 

Chronic. — The  symptoms  present  in  this  form  of  poisoning 
are  modified  by  the  size  of  the  dose,  and  the  interval  allowed  to 
elapse  between  each  dose.  Nausea,  followed  by  occasional 
vomiting,  and  pains  in  the  stomach,  are  complained  ^  by 
the  patient.  There  is  general  constitutional  diatnrbance,  and 
consequent  mental  depression.  Salivation,  as  might  he  ez* 
pected,  is  a  more  prominent  symptom  than  in  acute  poisoning ; 
but  the  salivation  may  be  intermittent,  that  is,  it  may  cease 
and  then  reappear,  even  after  the  lapse  of  months,  without  an 
additional  dose  of  mercury  having  been  given  in  the  interriL 
Salivation  may  also  come  on  in  the  course  of  certain  <liff^i^ 
attacking  the  salivary  glands,  and  it  may  also  be  produced  hj 
other  causes — ^pregnancy,  etc.  The  glands  of  the  mouth  become 
swollen  and  painful,  the  gums  tender,  and  the  teeth  loosened 
fall  out  of  the  mouth.  The  breath  has  a  peculiar,  offensive 
smell.  The  bowels  are  irritable,  and  diarrhoea  is  not  infre- 
quently present.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  certain 
diseases — granular  disease  of  the  kidney — ^the  smallest  dose  of 
any  mercurial  preparation  may  produce  profuse  ptyaUmn.  And 
the  toxicologist  must  be  careful  not  to  mistaKe  the  affection 
known  as  cancnim  oris,  or  'the  canker,'  most  common  in 
delicate,  ill-fed  children  and  adults,  for  the  effects  of  mercoiy. 
The  nervous  system  is  more  or  less  affected,  neuralgio  pains  and 
mercurial  tremors  being  present  in  many  cases.  Banuyais  may 
also  occur,  especially  in  those  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercniy. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — The  morbid  appeaianca 

are  chiefly  confined,  as  in  the  case  with  aisenic,  to  the 

stomach  and  bowels ;  but  the  corrosive  action  of  the 

mercurial  sublimate  is  more  marked.     Inflammatioii 
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more  or  leas  intense  is  always  present  in  the  stomach, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  which  may  he  found  of  a 
slate-grey  colour,  corroded,  and  so  soft  as  to  scarcely 
admit  of  the  removal  of  the  organ  without  tearing  it 
The  oecum  aud  rectum  are  also  sometimes  found  in- 
flamed, and  the  mucous  membrane  softened.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  stomach  is  very  rare,  only  one  case  having 
been  recorded  in  which  this  was  present.  The  moutlL  '" 
throat,  and  gullet  may  also  present  signs  of  the  acticd 
of  the  poison  similar  to  those  just  described  as  set 
the  stomach. 

Fatal  Dose. — The  smallest  dose  was  three  grai. 
the  case  of  a  child,  but  the  exact  amount  to  < 
death  in  an  adult  has  not  been  accurately  determined.*! 

Fatal  Period. — From  half  an  hour.     No  exact  tint 
can  he  stated. 

Treatment. — Vomiting,  if  present,  must  be  encoui 
o^ed ;  if  absent,  it  must  be  produced  by  emeticftj 
Aibnmeo,  the  white  of  egg,  or  vegetable  glutin  pro- 
cured from  floui  by  washing  it  in  a  mushn  hag,  should 
bo  given.  The  rapid  removal  of  the  poison  from  the 
stomach,  however,  is  the  end  to  which  all  our  exer- 
tions must  tend.  The  stomach  pump  should  not  be 
used  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  as  it  may  greatly 
injure  the  softened  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet  and 
stomach. 

CALOaEL 


saaW  dosea.  Profius  BaliTB.tioii  anil  gangreaa 
have  reBult«d  fioni  its  use,  and  cases  are  recorded  of  death 
resulting  from  these.  In  man;  ctiBes  idiosjncnicy  agipears  to 
modify,  more  or  less,  the  action  of  this  [n^paration  of  mercury. 
The  poisonous  oiTect  of  calomel  has  been  uttribnted  to — 

a.  Adulteration  with  corrosive  sublimate,  b.  Conversion  of 
the  ceJomel  into  corrosive  sublimate  by  the  aetion  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

N.B. — 'ITie  free  orfd  of  the  gaatric  juice  is  in  too  smnll  a 
quimtity  to  materially  alter  the  composition  of  the  calomel. 
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Ammonio-ohlobidb  of  Mxboubt 

White  precipitate  may,  if  taken  in  large  doses,  produce 
alarming  effects,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  actiye  poison. 
Its  action  is  that  of  an  irritant,  accompaniad  witii.  In  some 
cases,  severe  salivation. 

Red  Pbecipitats 

Red  oxide  of  mercury  possesses  poisonotis  properties,  but  it  ii 
seldom  employed  as  a  poison.  The  symptoms  most  frequently 
present  are  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  snrface  of  the  body, 
stupor,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  extremities.  The  vomited  matters  are  generally  mixed 
with  some  of  the  red  oxide. 

Cinnabar.    Yebxilion 

A  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury  in  the  form  of  a  dark-red 
crystalline  mass  is  known  as  cinnabar;  and  to  the  same  sub- 
stance reduced  to  a  fine  powder  the  name  Termilion  has  been 
given.  It  is  used  as  a  red  pigment.  It  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  a  poison,  Orfila  assorting  that  it  is  not  poisonooSi 
The  vapour  of  this  substance  appears,  however,  to  be  capable  of 
produciug  severe  symptoms,  ana  in  one  case  profuse  safiration 
resulted  n'om  the  application  of  the  vapour  to  the  body. 

Cyanide  of  Mercuby 

This  substance,  though  an  active  poison  little  inferior  to 
corrosive  sublimate,  is  seldom  used  as  a  poison,  probably  from 
its  being  better  known  to  chemists  than  to  tiie  general  public. 
It  differs  from  corrosive  sublimate  in  having  no  local  conoiiTa 
action.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  proof  is  wanting  that  its 
injurious  effects  are  due  to  its  decomposition  by  the  aSds  of  tbe 
stomach  and  the  formation  of  prussic  acid.  Death  has  oocuired 
in  nine  days  from  a  dose  of  ten  grains.     It  acts  as  an  irritant 

TUBBITH  MiNEBAL 

A  powerful  irritant  poison,  but  seldom  used.  A  drachm  hu 
caused  death  in  a  boy  sixteen  years  of  ace.  Coldness  of  the 
surface,  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  other 
symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  were  present.  After  death  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels  wen 
found  considerably  inflamed. 

Nitrates  of  Mercuby 

These  substances — the  nitrate  and  sub-nitrate>— are  naedin 
the  arts  for  various  purposes.  They  act  as  powerful  initant 
poisons,  with  symptoms  and  post-Tnortem  appearances  not  nnlike 
those  before  described  when  speaking  of  the  action  of  otherinitanta 
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DETECTION  OF  MERCLtRY 

Deledion  of  Mercury  in  Hie  Tissues  caid  in  the  Conic 
of  ike  Stomadi, 

Merciuy  is  particularly  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  tW 
tiflfiues ;  it  also  readily  combines  with  various  organic 
subataucea,  gelatine,  etc. 

A.  If  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  nnder  examina- 
tion, they  should  be  filtered,  the  residue  pressed  and 
reserved  for  further  examination. 

The  liquid  may  be  concentrated,  and  while  still 
warm,  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  A  alip 
of  zinc  foil,  with  a  piece  of  gold  foil  twisted  round  it,  is 
introduced.  If  mercury  ha  present,  the  gold  will,  sooner 
or  later,  lose  its  yellow  colour,  and  its  surface  become 
white  and  silvery,  while  the  zinc  is  wholly  or  partially 
dissolved.  The  gold  being  removed,  separated  from  the 
zinc,  washed,  first  with  water  and  then  with  ether,  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts.  One  half  may  be  beoted 
ill  a  reduction  tube,  when  it  will  yield  a  sublimate  of 
metallic  mercury,  identified  by  the  spherical  form  of 
the  globules  imdor  a  minifying  glass,  and  their 
metallic  reSoction  and  complete  opacity.  The  other 
half  of  the  gold  may  he  treated  with  nitric  acid  and 
heated,  which  will  dissolve  off  the  mercury.  The 
resulting  solution,  after  expelling  the  excess  of  acid  by 
evaporation,  will  give  a  scarlet  precipitate  with  iodide 
of  potassium  soluble  in  excess,  and  with  protochloride 
of  tin,  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  mercury. 

S.  For  the  detection  of  mercury  in  the  insoluble 
form,  the  residue  from  A  is  dried ;  or  if  the  tissues  are 
nnder  examination,  they  should  he  finely  divided,  and 
freed  from  superfluous  moisture.  In  either  case  the 
substance  is  boiled  in  moderately  strong  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  (about  one  part  of  acid  to  four  of  water). 
After  digestion  for  some  time  the  liquid  is  filtered,  con- 
centrated, and  tested  as  in  A.  When  there  is  reason 
to  infer  the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  an  organic  liquid,  advantage  may  " 
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taken  of  the  solubility  oi  the  salt  in  ether,  and  the 
power  possessed  by  this  liquid  of  abstracting  it  from  its 
aqueous  solutions.  The  liquid  is  agitated  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  poured  off  and 
allowed  to  spontaneously  evaporate,  when  the  corrosive 
sublimate  will  be  left  in  white  silky  prisms,  yielding 
all  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  salt.  In  obscure 
cases  of  salivation,  the  saliva  should  be  examined  as 
follows : — Take  about  two  drachms  of  the  saliva, 
acidulate  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  immerse  in 
the  mixture  a  very  small  piece  of  copper  gauze  attached 
to  a  platinum  wire,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  for 
some  hours.  If  mercury  be  present^  the  copper  will  he 
covered  with  a  white  coating ;  this  should  be  washed 
and  heated  in  a  reduction  tube,  when  globules  of 
mercury  will  be  formed,  and  examined  with  a  lense. 


Table  showing  the  Reaction  of  Corrosive  Sublimate  mih 

Reagents : — 


1.  "With  solution  of  iodide  of 

potassium, 

2.  "With  potash  solution, 

8.  "With     hydrosulphuret    of 

ammonia, 
4.  Heated  in  a  reduction  tube. 


5.  With  ether, 


6.  Heated  with  carbonate  of 
soda  in  a  reduction-tube. 


1.  Bright-scarlet  colour. 

2.  Bright-yellow  colour. 

3.  First  a  yellowish  and  then  a 

black  colour  is  prodaoed. 

4.  It  melts,  boils,  is  volatilised, 

and  forms  a  white  orystal* 
line  sublimate. 

5.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  ether, 

and  the  ethereal  solatioo, 
when  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously,  depomta  the 
salt  in  white  prismatic 
crystals. 

6.  Globules  of  metallic  mercuxy 

are  produced. 


According  to  Bonnewyn,  the  presence  of  an  extremely 
small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate,  g^^K^  in  calomel 
may  be  detected  by  immersing  a  clean  knife  blade, 
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moistened  with  alcohol  or  ether,  in  the  suspected  calomel. 
A  black  spot  is  formed  on  the  steel  very  difficult  of 
removai     No  spot  is  formed  when  the  calomel  is  pure. 

Lead  H 

Metallic  lead  is  not  poisonous ;  but  it  appears  proMl 
able  that  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  the* 
intestinal  secretions,  it  may  become  so  changed  as  to 
produce  unpleasant  symptoms.     Any  salt  of  lead  is 
poisonous  when  in  a  condition  to  bo  absorbed  into  the 

Sugar  of  Lead  and  White  Lead  are  alone  impoi 
and  will  therefore  be  brieHy  considered. 

ScQAE  OF  Lead 
Acetate  of  Lead,  Subacetate.  Goulard'g  Extract, 
General  Charader. — The  acetate  of  lead,  better  km 
aa  sugar  of  lead,  is  not  unlike  loaf  sugar  in  its  geneial 
appearance.  It  is  iiaually  met  with  in  the  form  of  solid 
crystalline  masses  of  a  white  or  brownish-white  colour. 
To  the  taste  it  is  sweet,  a  metallic  astringent  taste  being 
left  in  the  mouth.  Acetate  of  lead  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  The  subacetale  is  a  more  active  poison 
than  the  neutral  acetate.  Sugar  of  lead  is  popularly 
considered  as  an  active  poison,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  tho  case.  Sir  K.  Christison  gave  eighteen  grains 
daily  in  divided  doses  for  eight  or  ten  days  with  no 
other  unpleasajit  symptoms  than  slight  colicky  pains 
in  the  abdomen.  Lead  is  probably  eliminated  from  the 
system  by  the  urine,  and  also  by  the  milk ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  when  once  deposited  in  the 
body,  some  considerable  time  is  required  for  its  complete 
elimination.  Dr  "Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  in  chronic 
lead-poisoning  the  lead  is  more  largely  deposited  in  the 
spleen  than  in  any  other  oi^an  of  the  body.  This 
organ  should  therefore  always  be  carefully  examined 
in  suspected  caBes  of  poisoning  by  this  metal. 
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Gk>ULARD's  Extract  is  a  solaiioii  of  the  subacetate 
of  lead.  It  may  be  of  a  reddish  colour  from  the  employ- 
ment of  common  vinegar  in  the  place  of  pure  acetic  acid 
in  the  manufacture. 

Goulard's  Lotion  is  the  extract  diluted  with  water. 

White  Lead 

White  Lead,  Carbonate  of  Lead,  Ceruse  or  Ejremser 
White,  is  used  as  a  pigment.  It  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  white,  heavy,  chalky  masses,  insoluble  in  water, 
and,  when  taken  in  large  doses,  poisonous.  It  is  this 
substance  which,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  causes  chronic 
lead-poisoning,  or  pciinter^s  colic 

The  chloride  and  nitrate^  the  oxides,  litTiarge  and  red 
leady  are  all  poisonous ;  but  the  suiphatej  due  probably 
to  its  insolubility,  appears  to  be  inert. 

Lead  poisoning  may  result  from— 

a.  Constant  contact  with  lead  and  its  salts  in  mana- 
factories. 

b.  Its  use  in  the  arts  and  as  a  pigment.  The  injnrioiu 
effects  of  this  substance  are  strikingly  seen  among 
painters,  the  makers  of  glazed  cards,  and  the  workmen 
engaged  in  preparing  Brussels  lace — ^this  material  being 
whitened  by  beating  white  lead  into  the  fibre.  All 
thus  employed  are  liable  to  suffer  more  or  less  from 
chronic  poisoning. 

c.  Its  application  to  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  plasters,  cosmetics,  and  hair-dyes. 

d.  Drinking  water  impregnated  with  lead,  from  being 
stored  in  leaden  cisterns  or  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes. 

'  The  action  of  water  upon  lead  is  much  modified  by 
the  presence  of  saline  substances.  It  is  increased  by 
chlorides  and  nitrates,  and  diminished  by  carbonatefl^ 
sulphates,  and  phosphates,  and  especially  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  which,  held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  is  a  frequent  ingredient  of  spring  and  liver  water. 
£ut  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic   add  may 
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become  dangerously  impregnated  with  lead,  in  the 
absence  of  any  protecting  salt,  in  consequence  of  its 
solvent  power  over  carbonate  of  lead.  In  general, 
water  which  is  not  discoloured  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen may  be  considered  as  free  from  lead ;  but  there 
are  few  waters  which  have  passed  through  leaden  pipes, 
or  have  been  retained  in  leaden  cisterns,  in  wluch  a 
minute  analysis  will  not  detect  a  trace  of  the  metal ; 
and  were  it  not  for  the  great  convenience  of  lead,  iron 
pipes  and  slate  cisterns  would,  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  be  in  all  cases  preferable. 

'Another  cause  of  contamination  by  lead  may  arise 
from  dleetric  action,  as  where  iron,  copper,  or  tin  is  in 
contact  with  or  soldered  into  lead  ;  and  in  these  cases, 
owing  to  the  action  of  alkaline  bases  as  well  as  of  acids 
upon  the  lead,  danger  may  occur  when  it  is  thrown 
into  an  electro-negative  as  well  as  into  an  electro- 
positive state. 

'  Cisterns  are  sometimes  corroded,  and  their  bottoma 
are  perforated  by  pieces  of  mortar  having  dropped  into 
them,  the  lime  of  which  has  caused  the  oxidation  of 
the  metal,  and  a  solution  of  the  oxide.' 

e.  Lead  may  also  find  its  way  into  the  system  by 
means  of  the  food. 

The  use  of  leaden  vessels  in  the  manufacture  of  cider 
is  attended  with  danger,  and  also  the  keeping  of  pickles 
in  glazed  earthenware  jars.  The  celebrated  'Devonshire 
Cohc,'  was  the  result  of  cider-making  in  leaden  vats. 
Rum  has  been  known  to  have  been  dangeroaaly  im- 
pregnated with  lead,  leaden  worms  having  been  used 
attached  to  the  stills.  Many  tobacconists  are  in  the 
habit  of  osing  lead  foil  to  wrap  up  their  tobacco  and 
snuff;  this  practice  has  resulted  in  several 
chronic  lead-poisoning. 


Symptoms  of  Poisoning  by  Lead 

— A  metallic  tnate  in  the  month,  nccompknied 
"     "       '       ■  ■   ■      la  tliirat,  is  experieQcflrt  by 


1 


I  eaw^^l 
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Ktient  soon  after  tlie  poison  is  sirallowed. 
Q^ever,  ficu  or  mart  knurs  mny  eUpss  before  tlie  effects  of  the 
eison  hegio  to  show  themselyes.  Vomiting  may  or  nmy  not 
present.  Tnistiug  colicky  pains  nre  felt  is  the  abdomen, 
relieved  in  some  cases  by  pressure.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  may 
be  soparntod  by  intorvala  of  ease.  The  bowela  are,  ts  a  rule, 
obstinately  conGned,  and  the  fffices  vo  of  a  dark  colour,  from 
the  formation  of  the  anlphnret  of  lead.  The  skin  is  cold,  tlie 
pulse  ijuick  and  weak,  and  there  is  considerable  prostration  of 
gtCHiigth.  Id  some  caaas  the  patient  suffers  from  cramps  of  the 
calrea  of  the  legs,  and  aometitnes,  in  protracted  caEes,  pataljais 
of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities  may  aoperreue.  The  effect 
on  the  uervoua  system  is  marked  by  giddiness  and  stupor, 
terminating  in  coma,  or  oonmlBiona  and  uoath, 
Caaosic. — This  form  of  poisoning  generally  occurs  among 


The  patient  generally  complains,  in  the  firat  inatanca, 

offeeliiig  onwell,  and  of  general  debility.  He  then  suffers  from 
pain  of  a  twisting,  grinding  nature,  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
naveL  The  bowels  are  obstinately  confined,  Tha  appetite 
becomes  capricious,  and  may  bo  entirely  lost.  The  month  is 
parched,  the  breath  foetid,  the  countenance  sallow,  the  skin 
dry,  and  general  emaciation  sets  in.  A  nasty  sweetish  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth  is  present  in  most  casas.  Not  inl'requentlj 
the  subjects  of  lead  poisoning  experience  a  peculiar  form  of 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  well  known  as  '  dropped 
Band.'  It  a^ipears  that  this  condition  ia  the  resnlt  of  paralysiB 
of  the  extensor  muscka  of  the  wrist.  Tha  niusclea  undergo  a 
form  of  fatty  degeneration.  The  lead  appears  to  net  primarily 
on  the  muscles,  then  on  the  nerves,  and  lastly  on  the  nerre 
centres.  One  other  symptom  of  importance  has  yet  to  be 
noticed.  The  guma,  at  their  margins  where  they  join  tha  teeth, 
present  a  wdl-markad  blue  Imc,  absent  w>tere  a  tooth  kaa  ban 
rtTiunxd.  This  is  not  jireaent  in  all  cases,  but  it  shoald  be 
lookad  for. 

N.B. — The  symptoma  produced  ty  white  lead — 
carbonate  of  lead- — are  those  of  colica  pklonum,  or 
painter's  colic,  described  under  the  head  of  chronic 
lead-poisoning. 

Post-Tnoriem  Appearance^.— In  acute  poisoning  the 
uincons  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
inflamed,  and  ia  in  some  cases  covered  by  layers  of 
white  or  wliitish-yellow  muGue,  more  or  less  impm 
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natcd  with  the  salt  of  lead  swallowed.  Corrosion  of 
the  mucous  membraiia  may  occur  if  the  dose  be  large, 
and  this  conditiou  is  more  frequently  present  when  the 
neutral  salt  is  taken. 

In  chronic  poisoning  there  are  no  constant  past- 
mortem  appearances.  I'he  muscles  of  the  paralysed  ex- 
tremity are  usually  found  flaccid,  of  a  cream  colour, 
and  the  subject  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatal  Dose. — Sugar  of  lead  is  not  an  active  poisou, 
recovery  having  taken  place  after  one  ounce  had  been 
swallowed. 

Fatal  Period. — Uncertain. 

Treatment. — The  free  admin  ist  rati  on  of  the  sulphates 
of  Eoda  and  magnesia.  The  carbonates  should  not  be 
given,  the  carbonate  of  lead  being  poisonous.  Vomit- 
ing should  be  promoted,  and  a  powerful  cathartic  ad- 
ministered. AEbunien  and  milk  should  also  be  given, 
as  these  precipitate  the  oxide.  In  the  chronic  form  of 
poisoning,  the  iodide  of  potash  and  aperients,  notably 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  should  be  administered, 
Sulphur  baths  are  also  useful  in  removing  the  lead 
from  the  system.  Lately  the  galvanic  hath  has  been 
tried  with  great  success.  By  way  of  prophylaxis,  it 
haa  been  recommended  that  all  those  engaged  in 
lead  manufactories,  or  who  are  obliged  to  handle  this 
metal  frequently,  should  pai-take  largely 
made  with  sulphuric  acid,  should  not  take  their  m< 
in  the  factories,  or  without  well  washing  the  hands. 


30^1 


Detection  of  Lead  in  Organic  Mixtut 


The  contents  of  the  stomach  or  vomited  matt( 
■  must  be  diluted  with  water  and  iiltered.  The  residi 
left  on  the  fllter,  washed  with  distilled  water,  should 
be  set  aside  for  further  examination ;  the  filtrate  and 
washings  acidified  with  nitric  acid.  A  current  of 
Bulphurctted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  solution  will 
then  throw  down  the  whole  of  the  lend,  should  any  oi- 


lads^^— 
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that  metal  be  present^  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-black 
sulphide,  which  may  be  collected  on  a  small  filter  and 
dried.  The  sulphide,  boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  is 
partially  conyerted  into  insoluble  snlphate,  and  in  paii 
dissolv^  as  nitrate.  The  carefully  neutralised  solution 
may  be  either  tested  at  once  or  carefully  concentratecL 
In  either  case,  the  production  of  a  bright  yellow  preci- 
pitate, with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  a 
similar  one  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  may 
be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  presence  of  lead.  The 
portion  of  lead  deposited  as  sulphate  will  be  found  to 
be  soluble  in  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  the  resulting 
liquid  giving  a  brown-black  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

The  insoluble  residue  left  on  the  filter  should  be 
incinerated  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  either  with  or 
without  nitric  acid,  care  being  taken  not  to  raise  the 
temperature  more  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  the  carbonised  mass  boiled  with  dilate 
nitric  acid  and  then  filtered,  the  filtrate  tested  as 
before-mentioned.  It  is  often  useful,  as  a  preliminaiy 
test  for  the  presence  of  lead  in  a  soluble  form,  to  dip  a 
piece  of  bibulous  paper  into  the  clear  liquid  obtained 
by  submitting  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  vomited 
matters  to  filtration,  and  then  exposing  the  x>aper  tothe 
action  of  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  If  lead 
be  present,  blackening  of  the  paper  will  take  place. 

Recapitulation  of  the  Leading  Facts  with  regard  to 

Poisoning  by  Lead. 

Acute  Poisoning, — Symptoms^  ete^ 


Action  on  ali- 
mentary canal. 

Circulation. 

Nervous  system. 


Sweet  metallic  taste  in  mouth,  Yomit* 
ing,  constipation,  burning  twisting  j^ 
in  the  belly.    Inflammation  of  canaL 

The  pulse  lowered,  and  tendency  to 
death  from  syncope.     Anaftf^ln^ 

Neuralgic  pains,  oonvolnoiui^  orunpii  «!& 


Cliromc  Poisoning. — Sytn^ilom), 


Ifouth  and  bH- 


r^l 


Sweet  metallic  taste,  blue  Uqg  at  me 
of  gums,  breath  fcetid.   Colic,  & 

Ueailaclie,  delirium,  stupor, 
patttlysia  of  the  extensor  musulsa  of  tlia 
wrist,   uu^stheaia    of   the   afleeted  part. 
Fatty  degeueration  of  the  muscles. 

Certain  trades,  paintem,  ]ilumbera,  tjpe- 
founders,  etc.  Actiott  of  drinking  water 
on  lead.  Hair  dyei,  food  iu  leaden 
utensila,  etc 

Griiidiug  lead  coloura  in  oil  or  water. 
Cleanliness  in  factories,  slate  cisterns  for 
water.     Dilute  sulphuric  acid  lemonade. 

E])Soin  salts,  iodide  of  potassium, 

Cor  PER 

Metallic  copper,  like  metallic  lead,  is  not  p 
but  its  oxides  are ;  it  ahould,  therefore,  not  be  Bwal- 
lowed,  as  it  is  rapidly  acted  on  by  the  intestioal  Becre- 
tioss  and  poisonous  compounds  formed.  An  alloy  of 
copper  IB  need  for  omanieiitin<^  gingerbread,  etc.  All 
the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous.  The  most  important, 
are,  however,  the  eu!_p/iale,  hlue-gtone,  or  blue  vitriol, 
and  the  sutacelafe  or  verdigru. 

Copper  is  eliminated  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  urine. 
It  has  been  found  in  the  stomach,  liver,  and  intestineB 
eight  months  after  its  administration  Las  been  discon- 
tinued. It  has  also  been  detected  more  readily  in  the 
bronchia]  secretion  than  in  the  mine. 

Symptoms  of  Poisoning  by  Copper 
Acui'E. — The  primary  action  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  bnm 
five  to  fifteen  grain  doses,  is  that  of  a  quick  emetic,  in  larger 
doses  a  poworrul  irritant ;  but  when  absorbed,  it  appeara  to  act 
rliieSy  on  the  brain  and  ncrroua  system.  Its  irritant  action  is 
narked  by  iianaea,  vomiting,  griping  pain  in  the  belly,  which 
is  greatly  distended,  and  increased  (low  of  saliva.  The  vomited 
matters  are  of  a  bluiah  or  greenish  colour,  and  the  discharges 
from  Uie  bowels  greeuish  and  couteiiiing  blood.     The  above 
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mentioned  symptoms  usually  follow  immediately  after  the  poison 
is  swallowed,  and  rapidly  increase  in  severity.  After  a  time  the 
remote  cfrects  supervene,  marked  by  headache,  giddiness, 
laboured  breathing,  quick,  irregular  pulse,  coma,  or  convnlaioiu, 
paralysis,  and  death. 

In  poisoning  by  this  substance  the  convalsions  are  most 
violent,  and  wild  incoherent  delirium  not  infrequent. 

The  subacetate  of  copper  or  verdigris  produces  symptoms  not 
unlike  those  just  described.  Jaundice  and  suppression  of  urine 
may  result  when  either  this  or  the  sulphate  is  taken. 

Chronic. — Constant  and  troublesome  irritation  of  the  stomich 
and  bowels  ;  vomiting  and  purging,  attended  with  considerable 
straining  at  stool ;  loss  of  appetite,  loss  of  power,  and  general 
emaciation  set  in.  The  patient  is  subject  to  frequent  trembling 
of  the  limbs,  which  may  end  in  paraljsis.  The  mouth  is  un- 
pleasant, and  a  coi>pery  metallic  taste  is  experienced.  Cramps 
or  colicky  pains  in  the  belly  are  not  infrequently  present 
Jaundice  is  sometimes  present.  The  vomited  matters  are 
greenish  ;  but  the  practitioner  must  not  be  led  away,  and  thofl 
mistake  the  colour  of  the  vomited  matters  which  occur  in  some 
morbid  states  of  the  bile,  for  that  the  result  of  poisoning  by  a 
salt  of  copper.  A  form  of  chronic  poisoning  anectiuff  worken 
in  this  metal  has  been  described  by  some  French  pathologists  as 
'  copper-colic. '  A  cachectic  condition  of  the  system,  accom- 
panied with  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  already  detailed, 
marks  this  form  of  poisoning.  A  purple  line  along  tne  margins 
of  the  gums  is  present  in  some  cases. 

Copper  poisoning  may  result  from — 

a.  Introduction  into  the  system  by  using  for  culinary 
purposes  copper  vessels  not  properly  tinned.  An  inte^ 
esting  account  of  poisoning  from  this  source  may  be 
found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Observaiumi 
and  Inquiries  by  a  Society  of  Physicians  in  Londan, 
published  1764.  The  cases  there  recorded  occurred  on 
board  ship,  with  most  alarming  symptoms. 

b.  By  constant  application  of  the  metal  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  necessitated  by  certain  processes  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  in  its  application  for  industrial  purposes. 

c.  The  use  of  certain  preparations  of  this  metal  as 
pigment. 

d.  The  use  of  German  silver — an  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel — may  be  rendered  dangerous  by  the 
action  of  acid  food  upon  the  compound. 


IDETECTIOS  OF  COPPEE 


e.  The  use  of  a  aalt  of  copper  to  give  a  green  f  raali 
coloui.  to  certain  tinned  vegetableB  and  fruits,  peas,  etc., 
now  introduced  into  this  country  from  France. 

Post-mortem  Appem-ancea. — The  mncoua  membrane 
of  the  Btomach  is  infimned,  the  inflammation  extending 
sometimes  into  the  gullet.  The  intestines  are  some- 
times found  perforated.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
■whole  alimentary  canal  presents  a  deep  green  colour, 
distinguished  from  that  the  result  of  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  bile  by  being  turned  blue  on  the  addition  of 
ammonia. 

Fatal  Dose. — Kothing  certain  is  known  as  tO'  the 
exact  quantity  that  may  prove  fatal.  It  appears  to  be 
more  dangerous  in  small  dosea  than  in  large  ones. 

Fittal  Period. — The  shortest  time  on  record  is  four 

Trmlment. — Induce  vomiting,  and  assist  the  emetic 
action  of  the  copper  salts  by  the  free  use  of  warm 
water,  milk,  or  any  demulcent  drink.  As  an  anti- 
dote, large  quantities  of  albumen  and  iron-filings  have 
been  ^iven,  of  wliich  the  former  appear  to  be  most 


Detedion  of  Copper  in  Organic  Liqiude 


A.  The  finely  divided  tissue,  or  the  contents  of 
stomach,  are  thrown   on  a  filter,  and  the   insoluble 
portion  set  aside  for  further  treatment  (B). 

The  filtrate  and  waahinga  may  now  tie  concentrated, 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  polished  needle 
inserted  in  the  liquid;  and  should  no  immeiliate  de- 
position of  metaUic  copper  occur,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  hours.  The  colour  of  the  metallic 
deposit  is  highly  characteristic  of  copper,  As  a  cor- 
lohorative  proof,  the  concentrated  liquid  may  be  placed 
in  a  platinum  capsule  with  some  fragments  of  zinc, 
when  the  copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum 
capsule  at  the  partfl  in  contact  with  the  zinc.     The 
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liquid  poured  off,  and  the  excess  of  zinc  adhering  to  the 
platinum  lemoved  by  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
copper  may  now  be  dissolved  off  the  platinum  by  nitric 
acid,  the  excess  of  acid  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the 
solution  subjected  to  the  following  reagents : — 

Ammonia  precipitates  a  blue  hydrate  of  copper  dis- 
solved in  excess  of  the  reagent,  and  forming  a  Una 
solution. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gives  a  deep  chocolate-brown 
precipitate,  even  in  acid  solutions. 

Ferrocyanide  ofpotamum^  a  rich  red-brown  precipi- 
tate. 

£.  The  insoluble  portion  from  A  is  incinerated  in 
a  porcelain  crucible.  The  ash  thus  obtained  is  digested 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  dryness.  The  residue,  dissolved  in 
water,  may  be  tested  as  under  (A). 

Zinc 

The  sulphate  and  the  chloride  are  alone  important. 
Sulphate  of  Zinc, — White  vitriol  or  white  copperas. 
Symptoms. — The  sulphate  of  zinc  acts  as  a  pure  iirituit 
Violent  vomiting,  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
purging,  are  the  symptoms  which  first  make  their  appeaztace. 
These  may  be  followed  by  symptoms  which  betoken  coUam 
viz.,  coldness  of  the  limbs,  paleness  of  the  face,  irregular  piui^ 
and  fainting. 
Posttnortem  Appearances, — Presence  of  inflammatory  action. 
Fatal  Dose, — IJncertain. 

Fatal  Period. — Death  has  occurred  in  four  hours. 
Chemical  Analysis. — Distinguished  from  ozalic  aeid  by  re- 
maining fixed  when  heated  on  platinum  foiL 

In  solution — Ammonia — ogives  a  white  preci^tate  adhiUft 

in  excess.    Ferrocyani^  of  potassiumf  a  white  pndpif 

tate.     Sulphuretted  hydrogen^  a  mUky- white  predpittto 

in  a  neutral  pure  solution.     Nitrate  of  barytm,  m  WMftg 

precipitate  showing  the  presence  of  sulphuric  add. 

In  organic  mixtures  pass   sulphuretted  hydrogen,   ooDfld 

sulphuret,  and  decompose  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  thn 

test  for  zinc. 

Treatment — Tea,  coffee,  milk,  warm  water,  albmnen,  and  in 
some  cases  enemata  of  gruel  and  other  emoUieutB.. 


Tbe  praparattoDs  of  iron  whicli  aie  of  importanoe  are 
anlphftte  ftnd  the  murmte. 

Svlphaie  of  Iron — Copperas  or  Orerni  Vitriol — IiBa  been 
ministered  as  a.  poison,  bnt  Toote  rrGqaontlj  to  procnre  abortion. 
An  onaco  has  bean  taken  with  no  other  serious  efTeet  than 
the  production  of  violent  pain,  purging,  and  vomitiog.  Con- 
stant application  of  this  sulistaiica  to  the  body  has  produced 
vomiting,  piuns  iti  the  belly  and  limbs.  These  symptoms  dia- 
appear  on  treatment. 

Chemical  Analijaia — J.  Sydrosulphvrel  of  ammonia  gJTaa  a 
black  precipitate.  2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassinm  added  to  it, 
in  solution,  gives  rise  to  a  greenish -blue  precipitate,  becoming 
dark-blue  on  exposure.  3>  Chloride  of  banum  will  point  to  tha 
nature  of  the  acid  present. 

Xuriati  of  Iron,  better  known  aa  the  Tincture  of  Saqai- 
chlaride  of  Iron,  01  the  Tincture  Ferri  Perchloridi.  Thetincture 
acta  as  a  corrosive  and  irritant  poison,  death  having  foUoired 
in  five  weeks  after  en  onnce  and  a-hsjf  had  been  swallowed. 
Recovery  hoe,  however,  taken  place  after  three  oitQces  had  been 
swallowed.  Tlio  symptoms  present  in  most  cases  observed  were 
those  of  a  corrosive  and  irritant. 

Chemical  Analysis. — I.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
causing  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  points  to  the 
presflnce  of  chlorine.  2.  Tlie  peroiide  of  iron  indicated  by  the 
formation  of  Frussian-bluc  on  adding  a  solution  of  the  ferro- 
cyonide  of  potoasinm. 


i 


The  prepaiations  of  this  metal  act  aa  Irritant  poisons,  death 
having  occurred  from  a  dose  of  two  drachms  of  the  aubnitrate.  Br 
Trail  {Outlines  of  Medical  Jiirispradertce,  p.  116)  mentians  tha 
case  of  a  patient  of  his  who  took  sir  draehva  in  three  daya  in 
divided  dosea.  The  symptoms  were  vomiting,  extreme  pain  in 
the  abdomen  and  tliroat,  a  weak,  feeble  pulse,  and  much 
anxiety  about  the  i)nECordia.  Recovery  took  place.  Not  long 
ago,  in  Scotland,  a  case  of  severe  vomiting;  during  pregnancy, 
ending  fatfllly,  was  mistaken  for  arsenic  poisoning.  Tno  error 
arose  from  mistaking  a  greyish  powder  on  the  walls  of  the 
atomach  tor  arsenic.  It  turned  out  on  further  intjniry  that  it 
was  bismuth,  given  medicinally  to  prevent  the  vomiting. 

Potass  ttru 

Ifi^aCt  of  Folash. — This  substance  la  well  known  as  nitre, 

saltpetre,  and  siil  pruoella.    In  large  doses  it  acts  as  an  irritant, 
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and  cases  aro  recorded  in  which  it  has  been  used  to  poison 
children.  In  one  case  the  presence  of  crystals  of  the  salt  in 
some  of  the  dried  yomited  matter  on  the  child's  shoe,  led  to  in 
explanation. of  the  cause  of  death. 

Symptoms, — Those  of  a  pure  irritant,  to  which  death  must  be 
referred,  and  not  to  an^  constitntional  action  of  the  dmg.  The 
nervous  symptoms,  which  are  sometimes  very  marked,  are^  as  ii 
well  known,  common  to  the  action  of  many  pare  irritants.  In 
some  cases  there  is  suppression  of  urine. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — Those  produced  by  irritants  gene- 
rally. 

Chemical  Analysis, — Separate  the  poison  by  dialysis,  evapo- 
rate and  test  the  crystals  as  directed  under  nitric  acid. 

Fatal  Dose, — About  an  ounce. 

Fatal  Period, — Two  hours. 

Treaitnent, — The  same  as  for  other  irritants;  demuleeat 
drinks.     Promote  vomiting. 

Sulphate  of  Potash. — Siu  Polychrist,  Sal  de  Duobos,  or  sol- 
phate  of  potash,  acts  as  an  irritant  poison,  being  largely  nsed 
in  France  as  an  abortive.  The  symptoms  and  post-morim 
appearances  are  much  the  same  as  those  produced  by  tib» 
nitrate.  A  like  treatment  may  also  be  adopted.  In  the  dBte^ 
tion  of  this  substance,  the  nittate  of  baryta  will  point  to  the 
acid  present,  and  bichloride  of  platinum  to  the  presence  of 
potash. 

Babium 

The  chloride,  nitrate,  and  carbonate  of  barium  are  all  initant 
poisons.  But  besides  their  irritant  action,  the  salts  of  barinm 
also  appear  to  act  on  the  nervous  system  and  the  heart,  anesting 
its  action  in  systole.  The  symptoms,  post'm>ortein  appeanmoeii 
and  treatment  are  the  same  as  for  the  other  irritant  poliona 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  other  soluble  sulphate,  should  be  gifsa 
to  form  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Sulphuric  acid  or  alkaline  sulphate  rifSi 
a  white  precipitate  with  solution  of  chloride  of  baryta  insoiaUe 
in  nitric  acid.  The  salts  impart  to  flame  a  greenish-yelloir 
colour.  The  chlorine  is  detected  by  nitrate  of  silyer.  Duwho 
the  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  test  as  above. 

Chbomium 

Two  compounds  of  this  metal  are  largely  used  in  the  arts  for 
dyeing  purposes — the  neutral  chromate  and  the  acid  biohromall 
of  potosn.  The  bichromate  of  potash  is  a  powerful  poison,  and 
death  may  occur  from  its  direct  action  on  the  neryons  systm, 
without  the  development  of  any  of  the  signs  of  initatioa;  ii 
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otiier  case?,  liomiTer,  WBll-mavkod  ilritaDt  Byiuptoms  have  beea- 
pwsent.  ipiiliftd  externally,  it  produces  deep  (iatulons  wres, 
especially  on  the  mnonus  membmne  of  the  septum  of  tlie  nose, 
in  the  worlimen  who  are  encaged  in  ita  maauractnre.     These 


prevented  to  soma  extent  by  taking  snulT.     I^ers  not 

itly  suffer  severely  on  ihaif  arms  wien  using  it  in  tha 

ofthiiir  trade.    Death  has  resulted  in /our  luntra  aFUt  its 


infrequeiitly  suffer  severely  on  ihaif  arms  wien  using 
coarse  of  thiiir  trade.  Death  has  resulted  in  four  lumn 
admin  istrstiou, 

Analysis, — A  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  : 

a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  gives  a  yaliow  preeiuitatfl  ;  with 

slilpbui 

drinks. 


admin  istrstiou, 

Analysis, — A  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potash,  added  to 

"  "  '   "'.on  of  acetate  of  lead,  gives  a  yaliow  preeiuitatfl  ;  with 

of  silver,  a  red.     The  salt  boiled  with  bydroohlorio  or! 

Emetics,    maguesiB,    chalk,    demnlcent, 


sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  gives  a  green  liquid. 


VEGETABLE  IRRITANTS 


Mode  of  Action. — The  general  effects  produced  by 
the  somewhat  targe  class  of  vegetable  irritants  are — 

a.  Severe  abdominal  pain,  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging, 

6,  Absence  in  most  cases  of  any  cerebral  or  nervou* 
symptoms, 

c.  The  irritant  properties  appear  to  reside  in  an  acrid 
oil  or  resin. 

In  colchicum,  stavesacre,  and  some  others,  the  pre- 
sence of  an  alkaloid  may  account  for  their  active  pro- 
perties. 

d.  In  medicinal  doses,  the  vegetable  in'itauts  act  as 
safe  purgatives. 

e.  The  poat-Tnorteni,  appearances  found  in  the  ali- 
mentary  canal  betoken  inflammation,  tlie  result  of  irri- 
tation. 

/.  Applied  externally,  they  produce  inflammation, 
pustular  emptione,  and  somotimea  unhealthy,  callous 
sores. 

Savin. — The  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant,  Juniperas 
Sabina  (N.  0.  Coni/ercs),  yield  an  acrid  volatile  oil,  to 
the  presence  of  which  the  poisonous  properties  are  due. 
The  oil  is  colourless  or  pale-yellow,  with  a  peculiar 
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terebinthinate  odour.  It  is  used  in  medieine  boih 
internally  and  externally,  and  is  supposed  to  possess 
emmenagogue  properties.  The  dried  powder  is  lees 
active  tkm  the  fresh  tops.  Savin  is  seldom  used  as  a 
poison,  more  frequently  to  procure  abortion.  Its  use 
for  this  purpose  is  mentioned  in  the  old  ballad  of  Marie 
Hamilton : — 

'  The  King  has  gane  to  the  Abbey  Gkurden, 

And  pa  d  the  savin  tree, 
To  scale  the  babe  fn»  Marie's  heart ; 

Bat  the  thing  it  wadna  be.' 

Symptoms, — ^Those  of  irritant  poisoning.  YioIeDt 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  followed  by  vomiting,  and  in 
some  cases  salivation  and  strangury.  Purging  is  not 
always  present.  When  taken  to  procure  abortion,  deafli 
often  takes  place  before  the  object  for  which  it  wis 
taken  is  attained. 

Post-mortem  AppearanGes, — ^The  stomach,  gnlleti  and 
intestines  are  found  congested  and  inflamed.  Hie 
stomach  may  in  places  be  seen  corroded,  and  a  green 
powder  adherent  to  its  coats.  The  powder  washed  and 
dried,  and  then  rubbed,  gives  off  the  odour  of  savin. 

Analysis. — When  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  the 
leaves  has  been  taken,  chemical  analysis  is  of  no  assist- 
ance. The  oil  may  be  separated  from  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  by  subjecting  them  to  distillation,  and 
then  shaking  the  distillate  with  ether,  when  the  oil  is 
dissolved  out.  On  the  evaporation  of  the  ether,  the 
oil  is  left  for  examination.  When  the  powder  is  tdiraDi 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  not  unlike  green  pea- 
soup.  If  a  small  portion  of  the  green  liquid  be  taken 
and  diluted  with  water,  the  green  chlorophylle^  bdng 
insoluble,  will  sink ;  but  if  the  colour  be  due  to  Mte, 
the  liquid  will  remain  of  a  luiiform  green  colour.  A 
portion  of  the  green  matter  collected,  dried,  and  then 
rubbed  in  a  mortar,  the  characteristic  odour  of  savin 
will  be  given  off.  The  microscope  may  detect  bite  of 
the  twigs. 


COLCHICDM 


P  Ceoton  Oiii. — The  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of 
I  croton  tiglium  {N.  O.  Euphorbiaeece). 
I  The  seeds,  whea  tciken,  produce  violent  pains  in  the 
stomach,  and  purging.  Peteira  has  described  the  case 
of  a  man  who  suffered  severely  from  inhaling  the  dust 
of  the  seeds.  The  dose  of  the  oil  is  from  half  a  minim 
to  a  minim,  Dr  Trail  mentions  the  case  of  a  delicate 
lady  patient  who  took  three  drops  for  a  dose  without 
inconvenience,  Dr  Adam  records  a  case  (Editt.  Med. 
Jour.,  1856)  of  a  man  who,  in  mistake,  drank  three 
drachms  of  a  liniment  containing  about  fifty  drops  of 
croton  oil.  After  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  the 
patient  ultimately  recovered.  Two  d^chms  and  a  half 
have  caused  death  (Jour,  de  Clinic  Medlcale,  1839,  p. 
509).  The  poisonous  properties  depend  upon  the  pre- 
sence of  a  fatty  acid, 

A  medical  friend  informs  me  that  in  Shetland  six 
drops  in  as  many  colocynth  pills  have,  ia  cases  there, 
only  produced  'a  comfortable  "aise7?(e)ji"  of  the  bowels.' 
This  is  attributed  to  the  dura  ilia,  resulting  from  a 
constant  fish  diet, 

Sijitiptoms. — Fain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting  and 
purging,  followed  by  exhaustion  and  collapse.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  dose  is  large,  the  piun  is  hot  and  burn- 
ing, and  may  be  felt  from  the  mouth  downward. 

Analysis. — Separate  the  oil  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  by  means  of  ether,  and  then  drive  off  the  ether 
by  means  of  heat.  Tlie  oil  then  warmed  with  nitric 
acid  becomes  of  a  brown  colour,  and  nitrous  acid 
vapours  are  given  off, 

CoLCHiL'UM. — The  poisonous  properties  of  Colchicum 
Autumnalo,  Meadow  Saffron  (N.  0.  MelanikaGeiE), 
reside  in  an  alkaloid  colchicina,  chiefly  found  in  the 
corms,  but  also  present  in  other  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
seeds  have  caused  death. 

In  June  1 875,  an  epidemic  of  gastric  irritation  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Kione  Boego  was  traced  to  the 
milk  of  goats  accidentally  eating  the  leaves  of  colchici 
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Symptcnna, — Colchicunii  in  medicinal  doses,  increases 
the  activity  of  the  liver,  and  bile  is  freely  secreted. 
The  action  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  skin  is  also 
increased.  The  heart  is  more  or  less  affected,  and  its 
frequency  diminished.  In  large  doses,  all  the  symp- 
toms of  irritant  poisoning  are  present,  and  in  some  oases 
have  been  likened  to  those  observed  in  Asiatic  cholera. 

Poift-mortem  Appearances, — Death  may  result  from 
its  use  without  leaving  any  morbid  appearances.  In 
other  cases,  however,  the  usual  signs  of  inflamn^atiou 
were  present.  Casper  describes  the  colour  and  con- 
dition of  the  blood  in  those  poisoned  by  colchicum  as 
dark  cherry-red,  with  the  consistency  of  treacle.  A 
marked  congestion  of  the  veni^  cava  may  also  be 
present. 

Analysis, — Colchicina,  obtained  by  Stass'  process, 
added  to  concentrated  nitric  acid,  becomes  of  a  violet 
colour,  changing  to  blue  and  brown.  Tincture  of 
iodine  precipitates  colchicina  of  a  kermes  brown  colour, 
platinum  dichloride  yellow,  and  tannic  acid  white,  the 
precipitate  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  and 
alkaline  carbonates. 

Fatal  Dose. — One  ounce. 

Treatment — Stimulants  and  opium  shonid  be  given 
to  counteract  its  depressing  effects.  Tannin  is  said  to 
be  an  antidote. 

Ergot. — Like  savin,  ergot  is  more  frequently  used 
to  procure  abortion  than  as  a  poison.  When  taken  in 
a  large  dose  it  causes  vomiting,  purging,  intense  thirsty 
hurried  breathing,  and  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action. 
Ergot  appears  to  act  powerfully  on  nonnstriated  mus- 
cular fibre  wherever  it  exists  in  the  body,  hence  the 
vessels  contract  powerfully,  and  the  peristaltic  action 
of  the  intestinal  canal  is  greatly  increased.  On  the 
pregnant  uterus  its  action  is  uncertain,  as  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  marked  power  in  inducing  labour, 
but  on  the  parturient  uterus  its  effects  are  most  marked; 
A  case  is  recorded  in  the  Lancet  (voL  ii.,  1882)  in  which 
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ergot  had  been  taken  for  Bome  lime  to  procnre  abortion, 
"but  this  eni^  not  being  accomplished,  the  patient  took 
'two  handsfiill'  of  the  powdered  eigot  to  expedite 
matters,  which  caused  the  following  fatal  symptoms  t — 
There  was  some  amount  of  janndice,  anii  the  espreasion 
of  the  face  was  anxions.  Occasionally  fita  of  stupor 
occurred,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  was 
maudlin,  hut  there  was  no  smell  of  alcohol  in  the 
breath  j  but  during  the  course  of  the  case,  which 
ended  fatally,  a  distinct  etherish  smell  could  be  per- 
ceived. The  pulse  was  so  quick  that  it  could  not  he 
cotmted,  and  it  had  also  a  peculiar  jerky  feel  under  the 
finger.  Attempts  were  made  to  induce  labour  by  passing 
a  bougie-a-boule,  hut  the  patient  died  collapsed  before 
delivery  could  be  effected, 

Where  the  drug  has  been  taken  for  some  time  in  the 
form  of  rye-bread  made  from  the  diseased  gi'ain,  the 
sjTnptoms  in  some  cases  are  referable  to  the  nervous 
system ;  in  others,  the  blood  appears  to  undei^o  certain 
changes,  and  hiemorrhages  into  the  internal  organs,  aa 
in  the  case  just  mentioned,  have  been  frequently 
noticed.  Gangrene  of  one  or  more  of  the  extremities 
has  also  been  known  to  occur.  To  chronic  poisoning 
by  tliis  drug  the  term  eigotism  has  been  applied,  and 
may  occur  under  two  forma — the  spasmodic  and  the 
gangrenous  j  the  former  marked  by  convulsions,  giddi- 
ness, delirium,  dimness  of  vision,  and  tetanic  spasms  ; 
the  latter  hy,  aa  a  rule,  dry  gangrene  of  the  nose  or  ex- 
tremities. 

Analysis, — Ergot  has  a  peculiar,  slightly  fishy  odour, 
which  is  increased  by  rubbing  up  the  powder  with 
liquor  potassse  and  heating  the  mixture.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  odour,  and  the  appearance  under  the  micro- 
scope, are  the  only  t«sts  yet  known  for  this  substance 
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is  the  Melampodium  of  the  old  PhAnnaoopoeluL  All  pcrte  of 
the  plant  are  poisonona. 

Symptoms, — Parging,  vomitings  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  cold 
sweats.  Death  is  generally  preceded  by  conynlaionfl  and  in- 
sensibility. 

Post-mofUm  Appearaneea, — ^Thoee  oommoii  to  the  action  of 
other  irritants. 

AVuiTE  Hellebore. — ^White  hellebore^  Yeratram  Album 
(iV.  0.  MelaTUhacea),  acts  very  mnch  in  the  same  maimer  as  the 
black  hellebore,  bnt  is  more  powerfdL  The  powder  caosei 
violent  sneezing.  The  alkaloid  verairia  appears  to  be  the  actiTe 
principle.  The  symptoms  and  post-^nortem  appearances  an 
analogoos  to  those  prodnced  by  black  hellebore. 

Gamboge  is  the  gam  resin  of  Cfareinia  Mcrella,  It  is  an 
active  ingredient  in  certain  quack  'vegetable  pills.'  One 
drachm  has  caused  death  by  its  irritant  action.  Owing  to  the 
imnerfect  pulverisation  of  gamboge  in  quack  pills,  I  have  seen 
violent  irritation  of  the  bowels,  straining  at  stool,  and  prolapsu 
uteri,  due  to  the  irritating  action  of  small  pieces  of  this  nib- 
stance. 

Jalap,  the  powder  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Exogimiim. 
furga.  The  active  properties  of  the  drug  reside  in  a  resin.  It 
IS  a  drastic  purgative,  twelve  grains  having  killed  a  dog. 

SoAMMONY  is  obtained  from  the  dry  root  of  Convoivului  Mm- 
monia.  Like  the  last  mentioned,  it  is  a  powei^fol  poigatiTe^ 
and  may  cause  death  if  given  in  large  doses  to  aebmtated 
individuals. 

Castor-Oil. — ^The  oil  expressed,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  from  the  seeds  of  Ricinus  communis.  A  girl  eighteen 
years  of  age  died  in  Liverpool  in  1837  from  eating  a  few  of  the 
castor-oil  seeds. 

Arum  Maculatum.— Cuckow-pint,  Wake-robin,  or  Lofdi 
and  Ladies,  is  one  of  the  most  acrid  of  indiffenons  vegetaUea 
The  active  property^  of  the  plant  appears  to  be  lost  by  diyinj^ 
and  by  distillation  in  water.  Childron  have  been  pouoned  by 
its  leaves. 

Yew. — ^The  twigs  and  fruit  of  Taxus  bacccUa  act  as  irritant 
poisons,  producing  also  symptoms  which  point  to  cerebro-spinal 
mischief.  A  case  is  recorded  of  poisomng  by  yew  leaves,  in 
which  only  five  grains  of  the  leaves  were  found  in  the  stomabh ; 
yet  death  took  place  within  an  hour  from  the  time  the  synoptomi 
commenced  {BrU,  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  ii.,  1876,  p.  S9X),  In  the 
above-mentioned  case,  vomiting  and  other  signs  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion were  absent.    The  chief  symptoms  present  were,  pallar  of 
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the  face,  faintnesa,  an  almost  imperceptiblu  polae,  fanial  convnl- 
Eiona,  foitmiiig  at  the  mouth,  stertorous  breathing,  loss  of  oon- 
Bcionsneas,  endiDK  in  death.  Several  children  hare  died  after 
eating  the  fruit.   Posl-morlem  signs  of  irritation  of  the  alimentary 

Labttksum. — Cyli^a  lahtmum,  or  common  labnrnum,  the 
seeds  of  ivhich  are  poisonous.  They  contain  a  narcotico -acrid, 
UDCryBtalliBable  all^lojd,  pToduciag  vomiting,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  insensibility.  BecoTeiy  took  place  in  two  cases, 
mentioned  by  Trail,  from  ths  use  of  emetics  and  ammonia. 

Fool's  Pakslev, — ^llivsa  cynapium  has  been  mistaken  for 
parsley.  Nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  severe  abdoiniiial 
pains  are  nmong  the  most  common  ajnnptoraa  of  poiaoning  by 
thia  plant 

Brtont, — Two  plants  included  under  this  name,  Bryonia 
dioica,  vrbite  biyony,  JV.  0.  CucurbitaeeiE,  the  only  indigenous 
cucurbitaceoiis  plant,  and  the  Tamxu  communis,  black  bryony, 
ilT.  0.  DioscoTsacKB.  Both  the  bryonia  dioica  and  tha  tamus 
communis  possess  active  irritant  properties.  They  are  of  im- 
portancs  from  the  fact  of  their  groving  wild,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  fruit  being  eaten  by  children. 

Elatemum,  the  inspissated  juice  of  EcboUit'Tn  Officiiiarvm., 
or  Squirting  Cucumber.  It  ia  a  powerful  drastic  purgative,  one 
grain  having  given  rise  to  alarming  symptoms  in  man. 


ANIMAL  lERITANTS  fl 

Cantharidbs  ^B 

CaJiHiaiiins  (Cantharisve^catoria.  N.  0.  Coleojyiera) 
is  eeldom  given  as  a  poison,  but  is  most  frofLuently  em- 
ployed to  procure  abortion,  or  for  ita  supposed  aphro- 
disiac properties. 

Cantharidea  is  a  pure  irritant  Applied  externally 
it  produces  vesication ;  and  if  absorbed,  strangury. 

CantharidiTie,  the  active  principle  of  canttarides,  ia 
insoluble  in  water  and  bisulpliide  of  carbon.  It  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  it  is  dissolved  by 
chloroform,  ether,  and  some  oils.  Four  parts  of  can- 
thoridine  have  been  procured  from  a  thousand  parts 
Ibe  ilies. 
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Sympioms. — An  acrid  taste  is  first  experienced  in  the 
mouth,  followed  by  bnming  heat  in  the  throat,  stomach, 
and  abdomen.  There  is  constant  vomiting  of  bloody 
mucus,  and  the  stools  also  contain  blood.  '  The  patient 
complains  of  intense  thirst,  pains  in  the  loins,  and  an 
incessant  desire  to  void  urine,  which  is  frequently  mixed 
with  blood.  Salivation  in  some  cases  is  a  prominent 
symptom.  Strangury  may  result  from  the  external 
application  of  cantharides  as  a  blister,  etc.  PriapiBm  ib 
often  obstinate  and  painful,  and  the  fatal  termination 
is  generally  ushered  in  by  violent  convulsions  and  de- 
lirium. In  pregnant  women  abortion  may  take  place' 
as  a  result  of  the  general  irritation  and  disturbance  of 
the  system,  there  being  no  proof  that  the  uteros  is 
particularly  affected  by  the  drug.  The  vomited  jnattezs 
may  contain  shining  green  particles,  the  presence  of 
which  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison  taken.  The 
invasion  of  the  symptoms  may  in  some  cases  be  retarded. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — ^Those  of  powerful  izrita- 
tion.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  alimentaiy 
canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  rectum,  has  been  fotmd 
in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation.  The  uterus,  kidneys, 
and  internal  organs  of  generation  share  also  in  the 
general  irritation,  ulceration  of  the  bladder  having 
been  met  with  in  some  cases.  Portions  of  the  wings 
and  elytra  are  sometimes  found  adhering  to  the  coats 
of  the  stomach. 

Fatal  Dose. — One  ounce  of  the  tincture  has  caused 
death  in  fourteen  days.  This  is  perhaps  the  smaUest 
fatal  dose  on  record.  Six  ounces  have  been  stated  to 
have  produced  no  dangerous  symptoms.  The  woith- 
lessness  of  the  preparation  may  account  for  this  result 

Treatm£7it, — Vomiting  should  be  promoted,  and 
warm  mucilaginous  drinks  given.  If  vomiting  be 
absent,  emetics  should  be  administered.  Oil  should 
not  be  given,  as  it  dissolves  out  the  active  prindplB. 
Opium  may  be  given  with  advantage. 

Analysis. — The  contents  of  the  stomach  should  be 
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concentrated,  and  then  treated  with  chloroform  filtei 
and  the  filtrate  allowed  to  spontaneously  evaporat( 
portion  o£  the  residue  should  then  ba  placed  on  .  __ 
skin,  and  the  presence  or  absenea  of  vesication  noticed! 
Examined  under  the  microscope,  portions  of  the  wing 
cases  may  be  detected.  No  change  of  colour  is  pro- 
duced in  oantharidine  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or 
nitric  acid,  thus  distinguishing  this  substance  from  any 
of  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 

MoasELS. — These  not  infrequently  produce  syraptoniB 
of  irritant  poisoning,  sometimes  attributed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  copper,  obtained  from  the  copper  covMings  of 
the  woodwork  of  jetties,  to  which  they  are  very  fond  of 
adhering.  One  case  which  has  lately  come  under  my 
notice  deserves  mentioning  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
symptoms  present.  A  printer,  to  whom  I  was  person- 
ally well  known,  was  sent  to  ma  by  his  employer. 
While  at  work  he  had  suddenly  become  giddy,  with 
loss  of  vision  and  difficulty  of  speech,  and  feeling,  as 
he  expressed  it,  very  strange.  When  I  saw  him  in  my 
eonsulting-toom,  whither  he  had  been  seat,  and  which 
was  about  a  mile  from  the  place  where  he  was  taken  iU, 
he  was  quite  unconscious  who  I  was,  and  asked  my 
name,  though  he  had  seen  me  about  an  hour  before. 
His  eyes  were  staring,  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
was  that  of  a  man  suddenly  frightened.  He  could 
only  speak  with  difficulty,  stammering  considerably.  I 
ordered  him  home,  and  went  to  see  him  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  I  found  him  in  bed  much  better. 
His  wife,  in  the  meantime,  had  given  him  a  dose  of 
castor-oiL  I  also  then  learnt  that  he  had  partaken 
rather  freely  of  mussels  at  breakfast,  of  which  he  was 
particularly  fond.  Tlie  next  day  he  was  much  better, 
and  went  to  work  in  a  day  or  two  after,  but  still  felt 
'  shaky.'     He  ultimately  got  quite  woll. 

Chbbsb. — Four  cases  of  irritant  poisoning  have  been,- 
recorded  {Lancet,  187S).  J 
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Sausages. — Symptoms  of  naicotico-itTitant  poison- 
ing have  followed  the  eating  of  aausages,  and  in  the 
Medical  Gazette  for  1842  three  deaths  are  attributed  to 
the  eating  of  sausages  made  from  the  liver  of  the  pig. 
The  poisonous  principle  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  but 
by  some  it  is  considered  to  be  the  product  of  the  partial 
decomposition  of  the  fatty  part  of  the  sausage.  The 
symptoms  may  not  commence  for  three  or  four  days 
after  the  sausages  have  been  eaten. 

Mutton. — A  boy  is  reported  to  have  died  within 
three  hours  from  the  irritation  produced  bj  eating 
mutton. 


Trichiniasis 

This  disease  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  trichina 
spiralis  into  the  human  body.  The  encysted  worm  is 
found  embedded  in  the  fibres  of  all  the  striped  mosdes 
of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and  even  in  the  heart,  where  it 
appears  in  the  form  of  white  ovoid  bodies  or  capsules^ 
the  capsules  being  sometimes  calcareous.  The  worm 
passes  the  greater  part  of  its  existence  in  the  chrysaliB 
state  in  the  muscular  system  of  one  animal,  and  only 
reaches  its  mature  condition  in  the  stomach  of  another. 
Yirchow  and  Zenker  assert  that  the  trichnia  not  only 
frequently  presents  itself  in  the  human  organism,  bat 
that  this  organism  is  most  favourable  for  its  full 
development  Once  in  the  stomach,  the  period  of 
incubation  is  about  six  or  eight  days,  and  then  propa- 
gation rapidly  begins,  and  continues  so,  that  Dr  EeUen 
estimates  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  ingestion  of  half 
a  pound  of  meat  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  con- 
tain thirty  millions  of  the  worms.  The  worms  when 
introduced  into  the  stomach  leave  their  capsuIeSi  be- 
come free,  produce  young,  and  then  leave  the  stomach 
through  its  coats  for  the  muscles,  where  they  become 
encysted.     The  trichnia  is  most  frequently  found  in 
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pork,  seldom  in  sheep,  hoises,  or  oxen,  the  last  bei 
the  freest. 

Symptoms. — Inteatmal  iiritation,  loss  of  appeti 
fiickncsB,  laaJaise,  general  weakness  of  the  limbs,  anc 
diarrhcea.  The  eyelids  swell  as  well  as  the  joints,  the 
skin  is  bathed  in  cold,  clammy  sweat,  and  a  low  form 
of  fever  sets  in.  Death  may  be  due  to  peritonitis, 
paralysis  of  the  mnscles,  the  result  of  their  destruction, 
or  to  irritative  fever.  iJuring  the  perforation  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  the  woims,  the 
mucous  membrane  becomes  inflamed,  pus  is  formed  ou., 
the  surface,  and  the  stools  become  bloody. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  at  present  ia  ho] 
less. 


I 
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THE  ALKALOIDS 
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Before  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  I  must  mention  that  of  late  years  M.  Selmi 
of  Bologne,  and  MJI.  Brouardel  et  Boutby,  have 
stated  that  they  have  discovered  certain  substances 
generated  spontaneously  in  dead  bodies  having  the 
general  characters  of  alkaloids.  To  these  substances  M. 
Selmi  baa  given  the  name  '  Ptomaines.'  The  cadaveric 
alkaloids  as  a  rule  give  precipitates  with  nearly  all  the 
usual  reagents.  Some  are  soluble  in  ether,  others 
insoluble,  hut  soluble  in  omylic  alcohol ;  some  appear 
to  be  inert,  others  are  decidedly  poisonous.  The 
nature  of  these  substances  demands  further  investiga- 
tion, as  the  poasibihty  of  their  existence  was  mooted  in 
the  late  'Lomsou'  trial. 


METHODS  FOR  DXTEOTINQ  THE  YeOETABLE  ALEALOIDa 

There   are   several  methods   recommended  for 
isolation  and  detection  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids, 
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their  separation  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or 
from  the  membranes  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The 
process,  however,  most  generally  pursued  is  that  of 
Stass,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

1.  The  substance  to  be  examined  is  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  which  from  ten 
to  thirty  grains  of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid — ^preferably 
the  former — liave  been  added,  and  the  mixture  sub- 
jected to  gentle  heat  in  a  flask,  70'  to  76*  C,  or  165' 
to  167**  F. 

2.  If  the  membranes  or  organs  have  to  be  examined, 
they  are  finely  divided,  treated  with  absolute  alcohol, 
squeezed,  and  again  treated  with  fresh  alcohol,  as  in  1. 

In  either  case,  the  mixture,  when  quite  cold,  is 
filtered,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  concentrated  by 
evaporation,  either  in  vaciu)  or  in  a  current  of  air  not 
exceeding  95°  F.  or  35'  C. 

The  liquid  residue  is  now  passed  through  a  moistened 
filter,  which  separates  the  fat  and  other  insoluble 
matters.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  OTer 
sulphuric  acid  or  in  vacuo,  and  the  acid  residue  of  this 
evaporation  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  distilled  water.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  graduaUy 
neutralised  with  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  until 
effervescence  ceases,  and  afterwards  shaken  in  a  flask 
mth  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  pure  ether  and 
allowed  to  settle.  When  the  ether  has  become  quite 
clear,  a  small  portion  of  it  is  decanted  into  a  ^ffpaM 
glass  capsule,  and  allowed  to  spontaneously  evaponte 
in  a  dry  place.  If  during  evaporation  streaks  of  liquid 
appear  on  the  side  of  the  capsule,  running  together  at 
the  bottom,  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid  is  probably 
present. 

If  none  of  these  manifestations  occur,  the  alkaloid  is 
in  all  probability  solid  and  non-volatile. 


DETECTION  OF  VEGETABLE  ALKALOIDS 


To  tbe  original  mixttiro  in  a 
floak  add  s  moderiLtB  quantit; 
of  a  strong  solution  o'  caustic 
potash  or  aoito,  mixed  with 
etiier ;  ogitnte,  and  allow  ttia 
mixtore  to  settle.  Fonr  ofT 
ethereal  aolntion,  and  re -shake 
residna  with  a  fresh  ijuRDtity 
of  ether ;  dscant,  and  mix  both 
solutions.  Tba  ethereal  solu- 
tion i«  now  shaken  vritli  a  mix- 
tura  of  fonr  parta  of  water  and 
one  of  sulphuric  acid,  whicli 
withdraws  the  alkaloid  from  ita 
solution,  leaving  any  fatty 
matter  dissolved  in  the  etbor. 
The  acid  solution  is  now  mixed 
with  itrong  potash  or  soda  solu- 
tion in  excess,'  agitated  with 
ether,  the  ether  poured  off,  and 
then  evaporated  at  aa  low  a  tetn - 
perature  as  possible,'  leaving 
the  pure  nlkaloiJ  with  all  ita 
charooterislic  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties. 


To  the  origiual  mixture 
Hnsk  add  strong  caostic  potash 
or  soda  Bolution,  and  aeitate 
with  successive  portions  of  pure 
ether,  allowing  it  to  completely 
settle  each  time.  The  ethereu 
solutions,  being  mixed,  are  eva- 
pornted,  leaving  the  alkaloid  in 
an  impure  state.  To  purify  it, 
tbe  solid  TDsidno  left  on  evapo- 
ration is  treated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  anipTinric 
acid,  which  dissolves  tbe  alka- 


ia  evaporated  to  three-miartert 
ofits  hulk  over  strong  sulphuric 
aeid,  and  then  a  saturated 
Eotntion  of  carbonate  of  potash 
or  soda  added.  Ahaolate  alco- 
hol will  then  dissolve  out  the 
pure  alkaloid,  giving  it,  on  eva- 
poration, in  tbe  crystalline 
form,  and  in  a  state  to  show 
ita  characteristic  rend  ions. 


If  morphia  haa  to  lio  sought  for,  the  liquid  should  be 
shaken  with  ether  immedifttely  after  being  neutraliaed 
with  carbonate  of  Eodium,  and  the  ether  poured  off  ai  J 
quickly  as  possible ;  for  if  the  alkaloid  have  time  i 
separate  in  the  crystalline  form,  scarcely  any  of  it  id 
dissolved  by  the  ether  {Otto). 

The  method  of  Staaa  is  baaed  xipon  the  fact  thi 
the  salts  of  the  alkaloids,  as  a  class,  are  soluble  in  watei 
and  alcohol,  but  are  insoluble  in  ether;  and  that  thes 
aei\s  when  in  solution  are  readily  decomposed  by  thi 

'  The  sulpbates  of  the  alkaloids  are  insoluble  in  ethe 
tbey  must  be  decomposed  by  an  alkali. 

■  The  temperature  should  be  low,  or  the  greater  part  of  tiM 
conia  will  be  evsporated  with  the  ether.  ' 
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mineral  alkalies  with  the  eliminatioii  of  the  alkaloids, 
which,  in  their  free  and  uncombined  Btate,  axe  moie  or 
less  readily  soluble  in  ether. 

Otto^s  Method. — Otto's  modificatioix  of  Stass'  process 
is  simpler,  and  at  the  same  time  equally  accurate. 
Instead  of  the  numerous  treatments  and  evaporatioiis 
which  have  to  be  gone  through  in  the  original  procen, 
Otto  converts  the  alkaloid  into  a  salt^  such  as  the  sul- 
phate, by  the  addition  of  acid,  and  after  solution  in  t 
small  quantity  of  water,  agitates  with  successive  quan- 
tities of  ether,  which  remove  all  foreign  fatty  mattezs, 
leaving  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  compaiatiyely  pure, 
and  from  which  the  alkaloid  may  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  great  purity,  by  first  rendering  the  solution  alkaline, 
and  then  using  ether  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid. 

B,  Wagner^s  Method, — ^The  presence  of  alkaloids  in 
organic  liquids — strychnia  in  beer,  for  example-^may, 
according  to  K.  Wagner  (IZeitachr,  Anal,  CJiem,  iv,  387)^ 
be  detected  by  mixing  the  liquid,  diluted  with  two  voL 
water  (^  to  one  litre)  with  about  5  c.c.  of  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide  (12*7  grains  iodine  to  the 
litre),  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipi- 
tate separated  from  the  supernatant  liquid  is  dissolved 
hi  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  and  again 
precipitated  by  means  of  the  iodme  solution.  If  this 
new  precipitate  be  now  dissolved  in  aqueous  sulphuoos 
acid,  the  solution  will  leave,  on  evaporation,  the  pnie 
sulphate  of  the  base. 

The  Stass  process  cannot  be  recommended  for  the 
detection  of  opium  in  organic  liquids,  for  two  reasona 
Firstly,  that  it  altogether  fails  to  indicate  the  proscnee 
of  meconic  acid;  and,  secondly,  because  morphia  is 
almost  insoluble  in  ether.  Dragendorff  recommends  the 
use  of  benzole  for  separating  the  alkaloids,  but  in  thii 
substance  morphia  is  nearly  insoluble ;  it  is,  however, 
applicable  to  strychnia,  aconitia,  conia,  and  atropia, 
but  for  the  two  last,  on  account  of  their  volatilityi 
ether  is  preferable. 
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The  method  recommended  by  Taylor  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  :-^ 

The  liquid — ^porter,  etc. — ^to  be  examined  is  acidified 
with  acetic  acid ;  or  if  a  solid  organ  is  to  be  tested,  it 
must  be  cut  into  thin  slices  and  placed  in  distilled 
water  acidified  in  a  similar  way.  In  either  case  the 
liquid  is  digested  for  one  or  two  hours  at  a  gentle  heat» 
and  filtered  Acetate  of  lead  is  now  added  to  the 
filtrate  until  no  further  precipitation  occurs ;  the  liquid 
is  then  boiled  and  filtered.  The  meconic  acid  remains 
on  the  filter  as  meconate  of  lead,  while  the  filtrate  con- 
tains the  morphia  as  acetate.  The  liquid  is  freed  from 
excess  of  lead  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  filtered  to  remove  the  precipitated 
sulphide  of  lead,  and  the  resulting  liquid  evaporated  to 
an  extract  on  a  water  bath,  and  treated  with  alcohol 
The  alcoholic  solution  on  evaporation  gives  acetate  of 
morphia,  which  may  then  be  tested. 

The  meconate  of  lead  which  remained  on  the  filter 
is  decomposed  by  treating  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
and  gently  boiling  the  mixture.  The  filtered  liquid 
should  be  neutralised  before  the  tests  for  the  presence 
of  meconic  acid  are  applied. 

The  reactions  of  both  morphia  and  meconic  acid  are 
best  seen  from  the  following  table : — . 

Moi'phia — Solid 


Treated  with  strong   nitric 
acid, 


Mixed  with  a  little  iodic  acid 
and  starch  paste, 

Dissolved  in  cold  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  a  drop  of 
strong  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash  added, 


Dissolves .  with  effervetcenee 
and  the  production  of  ruddy 
fun\es,  forming  a  rich  oiaoge* 
coloured  solution. 

A  blue  colour,  dae  to  tJis 
liberation  of  iodine. 

Bright-green  colour. 
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Morphia  and  Meeonie  Acid  in  Solution 


A  li  ttle  perc  hlorid  e 
of  iroD,  rendered  ai 
nearly     Dflutra!    af 


An  inky-blue 
colour,  desttojed 
and  changed  to 
oiange-red  bj  nitric 
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i  Solution  ^^^1 

Very      distinctlf  ^^M 

Deep  red  colour, 
not  easily  destroyed 
by  a.  solution  of 
corTosive  sublimate 
or    ililuto    mineral  ^^^ 


The  characteristic  tests  for  morphia  are  its  reactions" 
with  nitric  acid,  iodic  acid  aud  starch,  and  perehloride 
of  iron.  The  reaction  with  the  petchloride  of  iron  is 
also  characteristic  of  meconic  acid.  This  last-mentioned 
test  is  a  very  conclusive  one  for  meconic  acid,  when 
certain  precautions  are  taken ;  for  the  property  of 
striking  a  deep  led  with  a  persalt  of  iron  is  shared 
equally  by  aulphocyanides  and  alkaline  acetates,  The 
colour  produced  by  snlphocjanic  acid  te  instantly 
hleached  on  the  addition  of  corrosive  euhlimate.  The 
question  thus  lies  between  acetic  and  meconic  acid. 
To  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  the  solution  to 
be  tested  shoidd  be  boiled  for  a  short  time  after  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  Any  acetate 
present  is  decomposed,  and  the  acetic  acid  is  expelled 
by  the  boiling;  so  that  if,  after  allowing  the  solution 
to  cool,  it  still  gives  the  red  colour  with  perchloride  of 
iron,  the  reaction  may  bo  taken  as  conclusive  of  meconic 
acid.     Jiy  these  means  morphia  and  meconic  acid  may 


e  detected  in  porter  and  other  liquids. 
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NARCOTIC  POISONS 
SoscyiFERous 
Opium 

Opium  is  the  inspissated  jnice  of  the  Papaver  somni- 
feruin,  the  Garden  or  Opium  Poppy.  The  plant  is  s 
native  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  cultivated  in  England. 

Opium  is  sometimes  taken  in  its  crude  state  as  a 
poison,  Init  more  frequently  one  of  its  preparations  is 
thus  employed,  notably  the  tincture,  better  kno^m  us 
Laudanum.  The  poisonous  properties  of  this  dng 
reside  in  an  alkaloid,  morphia^  in  combination  with  an 
acid,  Tiuconic  acid.  The  several  varieties  of  opium 
vary  considerably  in  the  quantity  of  morphia  which 
they  contain,  the  amount  varying  from  two  to  nine 
per  centik  Opium,  or  its  alkaloid  morphia,  forms 
an  important  ingredient  in  Dolby's  earminaiivet 
Whidoid's  soothing  syrup^  Qodfreifs  cordial,  cMarod^t 
nepenthe^  etc. 

Of  all  forms  of  poisoning,  that  by  opium  and  its  pre- 
parations is  most  frequent ;  and  it  is  stated  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  deaths  from  opium  occur  among 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Symptoms. — The  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  by  opium  make  their  appearancB  will 
depend  upon  the  form  in  which  the  poison  is  taken; 
solution,  of  course,  increasing  the  activity  of  the  drag. 
In  most  cases  an  interval  of  from  half-an-hour  to  in 
hour  elapses  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed  befim 
any  evil  effects  become  apparent.  Christison,  howevei; 
mentions  a  case  in  which  stupor  did  not  show  itself  for 
eighteen  hours.  During  the  first  stage  of  poisoning  hy 
opium  the  patient  may  become  slightly  excited  i  this 
state  is,  however,  soon  followed  by  giddiness  and 
drowsiness.  The  eyes  are  kept  open  with  difficulty. 
Stupor  and  insensibility  now  supervene,  from  which 
he  may  in  most  cases  be  temporarily  aroused  by  a 
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loud  noise  or  a  Biuart  blovr.  As  the  case  progresses, 
coma  and  stertorous  breathing  occur,  and  it  becomes 
almost  ini  passible  to  rouse  liiiii  at  all.  The  pulse,  at 
first  small,  quick,  and  irregular,  becomes  alow  and  full 
as  the  coma  increases.  The  breathing,  hurried  in  the 
early  stages,  is  now  slow  and  stertorous.  The  pupils 
are  contracted  or  dilated ;  the  former  condition  is, 
in  most  cases,  most  frequently  present,  together  with 
insensibility  to  light.  The  pupils  may  be  contracted 
in  cases  of  apoplexy  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  cases  of 
tlds  disease  have  been  mistaken  for  opium  poisoning. 
In  utasmic  coma,  coming  on  in  the  course  of  Bright's 
disease,  the  pupils  may  also  be  contracted ;  the  nature 
of  the  case  will  be  explained  by  the  history  and  pre- 
sence of  dropsy.  All  the  secretions,  except  that  of 
the  siciu,  are  suspended,  and  the  bowels  are  usually 
obstinately  confined.  The  breath  may  be  impregnated 
with  the  odour  of  opium.  Certain  anomalies  in  the 
symptoms  may  occur ;  thus,  there  may  he  vomiting 
and  purging,  convulsions — most  frequent  in  children — 
delirium,  tetanic  spasms,  one  pujiil  dilated  and  tha 
other  contracted,  paralysis  and  anresthesia.  It  must 
lie  borne  in  mind  that  remissions  sometimes  occur  in. 
the  symptoms,  the  patient  dying  after  an  attempt  sit! 
recovery. 

A  question  of  some  importance  may  arise  as  to  the 
amount  of  volition  and  power  of  locomotion  which  may 
exist  for  some  time  after  a  poisonous  dose  has  been 
taken.  Death  may  be  due  to  causes  other  than  the 
effect  of  poison.  It  must,  at  least,  be  admitted  &b 
imasible,  that  a  person,  after  swallowing  a  quantity  of 
opium,  sufficient  to  cause  death,  may  yet  be  able  tO 
walk  and  move  about  for  from  one  to  two  hours. 

OpiuTn-eating. — If  opium  he  taken  for  some  time  ii 
small  doses,  the  system  becomes  tolerant  of  it,  s 
a  dose  which  would  be  poisonous  to  most  people 
produces   a   slight   and   pleasurable   excitement. 
Quincey  was  in  the  habit  of  takmg  daily  nine  ouni 
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of  laudanum.  The  habitual  opiain- eater  genendly 
auffera  from  disorders  of  the  digestive  oigana,  dyspepsia, 
and  its  train  of  unpleasant  symptoms  ;  the  body  beooma 
thin,  the  countenance  attenuated,  the  eyes  smiken  and 
glassy,  the  gait  halting,  and  the  body  bent.  The 
craving  for  the  drug,  which  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  is  only  temporarily  satisfied  by  laiger  and 
larger  doses.  The  opium-eater  seldoni  attains  a  great 
age,  usually  dying  before  forty.  This  is  perhaps  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  picture  of  the  ill  effects  of 
opium-eating.  ChristisoUi  after  quoting  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  twenty -five  cases  of  confirmed 
opium-eaters,  concludes  as  follows : — '  These  facts  tend 
on  the  whole  rather  to  show  that  the  piactice  of  eating 
opium  is  not  so  injurious,  and  an  opium-eater^s  lifo  in 
not  uninsurable,  as  is  commonly  thought^  and  that  an 
insured  person,  who  did  not  make  known  his  habit, 
could  scarcely  be  considered  guilty  of  concealment  to 
the  effect  of  voiding  his  insurance.  But  I  am  far  fmm 
thinking — as  several  represent  who  have  quoted  thii 
work — that  what  has  now  been  stated  can  with  justice 
be  held  to  establish  such  important  inferences;  for 
there  is  an  obvious  reason  why,  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
kind,  those  instances  chiefly  should  come  under  notiee 
whore  the  constitution  has  escaped  injury,  cases  fatal  in 
early  life  being  more  apt  to  he  lost  sight  of,  or  maie 
likely  to  be  concealed.' 

Effects  of  External  appltcation, — The  application 
of  opium  to  the  surface  of  the  body  is  not  usoally 
attended  with  dangerous  symptoms;  but  in  a  few 
cases,  due  probably  to  some  idiosyncracy,  alaniUDg 
effects,  or  even  death,  have  resulted  from  ike  extenal 
application  of  the  drug.  Orfila  has  tried  to  show  that 
opium  is  readily  absorbed  by  the  coats  of  the  rectum, 
and  that  it  acts  more  rapidly  than  when  taken  into  tiie 
stomach.  This  statement  does  not  appear  to  be  oonect, 
for  the  dose  administered  by  enema  is  usually  twioe 
that  given  by  the  mouth. 


EFrECTS  OF  OPIDM  Ul'ON  THE  SYSTEM 


Post-mortem  Appearances. — As  might  be  especi 
the  appearances  found  after  death  are  not  very  c!iara< 
teristic.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  are  congested, 
serous  effusiona  in  the  ventricles  or  between  the  i 
branes  is  not  nncommon.  Engorgement  of  the  lungs 
is  most  frequently  present  in  those  cases  in  which  con- 
vulsions have  occurred.  The  stomach  is  in  most  cases 
found  quite  healthy.  The  bladder  may  be  full  of  urine, 
due  probably  to  the  persons  being  unable  to  empty  it 
from  loss  of  conscioDsness, 

Fatal  Period. — From  three-quarters  ot  an  hour  and 
upwards.  ^ 

Fatal  Dose. — Fonr  grains  is  about  the  smallest  fatu 
dose  in  an  adult,  but  cases  of  recovery  where  an  oune^l 
or  more  of  laudanum  has  been  taken  are  not  very  rare. 

Treatment. — The  stomach-pump  should  be  used 
without  delay,  and  the  stomach  thoroughly  washed 
out  Emetics  should  also  be  given  if  the  patient  can 
swallow.  The  administration  of  strong  coffee  or  tea, 
the  application  of  ammonia  to  the  nostrils,  flagellation 
of  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  keeping  the  patient  con- 
stantly walking  about,  are  among  the  measures  usually 
adopted  by  vay  of  treatment.  Galvanism  and  artificial 
inflation  of  the  lungs  have  done  good  service  even  in 
the  most  hopeless  cases.  Vinegar  should  not  he  given, 
as  it  dissolves  the  morphia  and  renders  it  more  easy  of.. 
absorption.  Death  is  tare  in  tliose  cases  in  wl '  ' 
proper  remedies  have  been  resorted  to  before  the  st 
of  stupor  has  commenced, 

Synoims  of  ike  Effects  of  Opium  upon  the  Sydeiiu 
1.  The  Mealal  Faculties. — The  first  effest  noticed  when  opium 
is  talcea  ia  Boiatl  doaes  is  a  primu'y  exaltatian  of  the  mental 
faculties  ;  the  imagination  is  rendered  brilliant,  and.  the  passions 
exalted  ;  after  a  time  drowsiness  superrenGB,  followed  by  deep 
Bleep.  A  done  of  thirty  drops  ot  the  tincture  cansed  in  one 
exjierimentor  an  exhilaration  of  the  nieutal  facolties,  and  an 
aptitude  for  study ;  the  subseijuent  diowaincBs  being  removed  by 
a  dose  of  a  hundred  drops  or  more,  whpn  tlio  greatest  inent^j 
excitement  was  the  result.  J 
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2.  Ths  Inspiration,  —  The  frequency  of  the  respirations  is 
diminished,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  impaired. 

3.  The  Pulse. — ^The  first  effect  on  the  circulatory  system  is 
that  of  a  stimulant,  and  then  sedative.  By  the  administration 
of  repeated  small  doses,  the  force  of  the  circulation  may  be 
maintained  for  some  time. 

4.  live  Eyes  and  Countetiance.^-The  pupils,  when  the  patient 
is  powerfully  under  the  influence  of  opium,  are  contracted  even 
to  a  point.  Dilatation  has,  however,  been  noticed  in  some 
cases,  especially  when  death  approaches.  In  apoplexy  of  tlie 
pons  Varolii,  the  pupils  are  contracted. 

The  countenance  is  placid,  pale,  and  ghastly  ;  the  eyes  heavy,- 
and  the  lips  livid. 

5.  The  CiUanemis  System.. — The  skin,  although  cold,  is  not 
infrequently  bathed  in  profuse  perspiration. 

6.  The  Alimentary  Canal, — Sometimes  there  is  vomiting  anft 
even  purging;  but  as  a  rule  the  secretions  along  the  whole 
alimentary  canal  are  diminished,  and  constipation  is  the  re^lt. 

7.  TTie  Average  Commencement  of  Symptoms. — Much  depends 
upon  the  size  and  form  of  the  dose.  In  most  cases  the  fimt 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  is  seldom  delayed  beyond  an  hour 
after  the  poison  is  taken. 

8.  Average  Period  of  Death. — Seven  to  twelve  hours. 


Table  showing  some  of  the  Symptoms  and  Effects  of 

Opium  and  Belladonna, 


OPIUM 

1.  Slight  excitement,  coma, 
lethargy,  and  no  return  of  the 
excitement  should  the  patient 
recover. 

2.  Coma  is  of  shorter  dura- 
tion than  in  poisoning  by  bel- 
ladonna. 

8.  Pupils  contracted. 

4.  Local  application  to  the 
eye  does  not  affect  the  pupil. 

5.  Bowels  as  a  rule  confined. 

6.  Acts  powerfully  on  chil- 
dren. 


BELLADONA 


1.  Active,  busy  delirium  pre- 
ceding the  coma,  followed  by 
delirium,  if  recovery  takes 
place. 


3.  Pupils  dilated. 

4.  Dropped    into   the    eye, 
pupils  are  dilated. 

5.  Bowels  not  affected. 

6.  Well  bom6  by  children. 


Tahh  showing  Foinfs  of  Diatindion  hetween  Apople 
and  Narcotic  Poisoning. 


1.  jlpopleiy  niay  he  preceded 

by  premonitory  ajmptoraa, 
gldiliness,  headiuUie,  noisea 
m  the  ears,  anil  partial 
pBTiIyaiB. 

2.  ApoplHxycliieflj  attacks  the 

old,  and  ia  verj  rare  in 
young  people. 

3.  Moat  Treqaently  among  fat 

i.  Symptoms  may  come  on 
lianng  the  men!  or  imme- 
diately after. 


5.  Syniptoi 

deep  stnpor. 
«.  Patient  ia  with  diffioalty,  if 
ever  temporarily  aroused. 
Convnlaions  common. 
Face  bloated.  PupiU 
dilattd. 


'.  Life  may  bo  prolongoil  for  a 
day  or  more,  Apopleiy 
matf,  however,  kill  in  an 

I.  No  reaponso  irhon  tlie  fore- 
hand ia  smartly  tapped 
frith  the  Gnger  nails,  or 
when  irnteris  injected  into 


I,  No  premonitory  symptoi 
eicept  by  fortuitous  " 
blnation. 


yonng,  eapecial 
,  In  fnt  or  tbin  people. 


] 
I 


opium,  the 
narcotio  poisons. 
5.  SymptoniB  advance   gradu- 
ally. 

S,  Patient  may  be  roueed  from 
the  deepest  lethargr  if 
shaken  or  spoken  to  in  a 
load  voice.  Convulsions 
rare  in  opiam-noisonlng. 
Face  seldom  bloated. 
Pupils  cotUraded. 

7.  Life  aetdoni  prolonged  be- 

yond six  or  eight  hourn. 
Shortest  time  in  whicli 
opium  has  caused  death, 
three  honts. 

8.  The  patient  may  be 

by  tapping  the  forehi 
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BELLADONNA 


DELIBUNXa 
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Under  this  head  will  be  noticed  those  poisons  whose 
aetion  on  the  animal  economy  is  characterised  by  de- 
lirium, illusion  of  the  senses,  and  marked  dilatation  of 
the  pupil.  In  some  coaea  there  is  considerable  irritation 
of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  to 
pass  water,  sometimes  endiug  in  complete  suppression 
of  urine. 

The  following  are  among  the  most  important  poisons 
of  this  group  ; — - 


Those  of  leas  importsnce  are  (Enantha  Crocata  or  Drop-w 
Caiuplior,  Salicylic  Acid,  and  Yew,  the  last  described  among  tl 
vegetable  irritants. 

BeLIiAOOKNA 

Taken  internally  or  applied  extomnlly,  belladonna, 
Atropia  Belladonna  (N.  0.  Solanaeete),  or  its  alkaloid, 
atropia,  causes  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  with 
intense  thirst.  Nausea  and  vomiting  ate  present  in  most 
cases,  accompanied  with  giddiness,  double  or  indistinct 
vision,  active  delirium,  convulsions,  ending  in  stupor 
and  coma.  A  very  marked  characteristic  of  poisoning 
by  solanaceous  plants  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  the  iris 
in  some  cases  being  reduced  to  a  mere  Ime  round  the 
pupil.  The  symptoms  in  some  cases  which  have  been 
recorded  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  delirium 
tremens.  In  other  instances  there  has  been  little  or  no 
delirium,  the  patient  at  once  passing  into  fatal  lethargy. 
Alarming  symptoms  have  followed  from  drinking  a 
decoction  of  belladonna  leaves,  which  were  mistaken 
and  supplied  for  those  of  the  ash.  Accidental  poisoning 
has  o!so  frequently  occurred  among  children  from  their 
eating  the  ripe  berries  of  the  belladonna  plant.  I  have 
met  with  slight  symptoms  of  poisoning  from  the  use 
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belladonna  plasters  to  remoye  the  milk  from  the  Ineasig 
of  %vomen  delivered  ot  still-bom  children,  or  in  cases 
where  the  child  has  died  soon  after  birth.  In  these 
cases  the  patients  complain  of  intense  dryness  of  the 
mouthy  dimness  of  vision,  and  itching  of  the  skin. 
Kemoval  of  the  plasters  will  at  once  arrest  the  miplea- 
sant  symptoms.  In  the  Gazettis  des  Hdpitauz^  July 
1859,  a  case  is  recorded  of  poisoning  by  the  outwaid 
application  of  belladonna  in  the  form  of  the  followiDg 
liniment  : — Camphorated  oil  of  henbane,  10  ol, 
extract  of  belladonna,  four  scruples.  The  patient  was 
seriously  ill  for  some  days,  but  ultimately  recovered. 
Poisoning  has  also  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  solution 
of  atropia  (iv.  grains  to  i  oz.)  dropped  into  the  eye 
in  the  treatment  of  iritis  (BriL  Med.  Jour.^  voL  i, 
1876). 

Post-nwHem  Appearances, — Congestion  of  the  vesselB 
of  the  brain,  sometimes  with  fluid  blood,  at  other  timet 
with  thick  black  blood*  The  stomach  may  or  may  not 
be  congested  ;  but  in  cases  where  the  ripe  berries  have 
been  taken,  the  mucous  lining  may  be  seen  deeply 
dyed  by  the  juice  of  the  berries.  The  pupils  are  usudly 
found  dilated. 

Aimlysis. — There  is  no  chemical  test  for  atiopia  in 
organic  mixtures.  For  its  detection,  therefore,  we  most 
have  recourse  to  its  physiological  action  in  HilaAing  the 
pupiL  The  alkaloid  obtained  by  Stass'  process  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  When  the  berries  are  taken  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  found  dyed 
of  a  purple  colour,  turned  green  by  alkalies,  and  red  ^7 
acids.  Fragments  of  the  berries  may  also  be  f  omid  in 
the  stomach. 

Treatment — Emetics  and  purgatives,  castor  oil  and 
animal  charcoal.  The  symptoms  as  they  present  them- 
selves must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

N.B. — Belladonna  has  been  stated  to  act  in  anta- 
gonism to  opium,  and  its  administration  reoommended 
in  poisoning  by  that  drug. 


STJIAMONIUM 


Hyoacr  Alius 


Hyoacyamus,  Hyosctjamus  Niger,  or  Henbane  (N.  ( 
{Sohtnaee<s),  taken  in  large  dosee,  produces  symptoins'il 
not  uulite  those  due  to  belladonna.     'Xhete  it 
affection  of  sight — double  vision — the  same  dilatation 
of  the  pupils,  delirium,  confusion  of  thought,  insensi- 
bility, and  coma.     A  form  of  mania,  with  wild  hal-  ^ 
lucinations.  Las  sometimes  been  observed  to  follow  the  J 
administration  of  this  drug.  M 

The  peculiar  property  of  henbane  is  marked  by  ita^ 
tendency  to  produce  a  general  paralysis  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  root  has  been  eaten  by  mistake  for  par- 
snips, when  all  the  symptoms  above-mentioned  were 
present.  The  seeds  are  more  poisonous  than  the  roots, 
the  leaves  being  the  least  poisonous  part  of  the  plant.  '" 

Pod-mortem  Ajy>earances. — -The  morbid  appearance 
are  not  unlike  those  which  result  from  poisoning  ivith 
belladonna. 

Fufal  Dose. — Nothing  certain  can  be  stated  as  to  th^ 
amount  required  to  cause  dea,th.     Alarming  symptom 
ate  said  to  liave  followed  tlie  administration  of  t 
minima  repeated  every  sis  hours.     Twenty  seeds  h&T<d 
caused  active  delirium.     Idiosyncracy  may  have  som^S 
thing  to  do  with  this  result.     I  seldom  give  less  i ' 
half  B  drachm  of  the  tincture  to  an  adult,  repeated  e 
four  hours,  and  have  never  seen  any  unpleasant  resulKj 

Treafment — Emetics  and  pui^'atives,  to  expel  t' 
poison  from  the  system. 

Stramonidm 

The  thorn  apple  Datura  Slnnnonmm  {N.  0.  Solartt 
ucea),  iiossessea  jmwerful  poisonous  properties.  TheseT] 
are  marked  by  the  production  of  giddiness,  impairment 
of  vision,  and  syncope.  Furious  delirium  is  not  infre- 
quent ;  and  io  one  case  where  this  state  was  present 
there  wes  loss  of  speech.  The  face  is  usually  flushed, 
the  eyes  glistening  and  restless,  and  the  pupils  dilated^ 
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in  short,  the  countenance  is  that  of  one  intoxicated. 
Taken  together,  the  symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  pro- 
duced hy  belladonna.  Poisoning  by  stramonium  s^ds 
is  a  favourite  mode  of  procedure  among  the  Hindoos; 
but  as  the  poison  is  most  frequently  given  to  fadlitate 
robbery,  death  seldom  results  from  its  use.  In  India 
the  seeds  are  mixed  with  the  boiled  rice,  so  commonly 
eaten  there,  and  as  they  closely  resemble  the  seeds  of 
the  common  capsicum,  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
mixture  is  not  readily  detected.  The  outward  applioi- 
tion  of  the  leaves  may  give  rise  to  all  the  appeaianoes 
of  poisoning. 

The  active  principle  of  stramonium  is  the  alkabid 
datura^  which  crystallises  in  quadrangular  prisma^ 
colourless,  and  with  a  bitter  acrid  taste.  It  resemUei 
atropia  and  hyoscyamia  in  chemical  properties. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Congestion  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  the  membranes,  with  some  slight 
gastric  irritation. 

Treatment, — Emetics  and  purgatives,  to  get  rid  of 
the  portions  of  the  plant  swallowed. 

Some  other  solanaceous  plants — Solanum  dtiieamara, 
Bitter,  Sweet  or  Woody-nightshade,  Solanttm  nigrum, 
or  Garden  night-shade,  and  the  Solanum  tuberogwnf  or 
Potato — possess  poisonous  properties.  They,  lile  the 
other  members  of  the  order  to  which  they  belougi 
give  rise  to  symptoms  characterised  by  giddiness^  dim- 
ness of  sight,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  delirimn. 
The  water  in  which  the  potato  has  been  boiled  is  some- 
times used  by  the  vulgar  as  an  application  to  favns  of 
the  scalp.  The  active  principle  of  these  plants  reddes 
in  an  alkaloid — solania — which  is  not  a  very  powetfnl 
poison.  A  rabbit  was  killed  in  a  few  hours  by  two 
grains  of  the  sulphate  of  solania. 

(Enanthb  Crocata 

Hemlock,  Drop-wort,  or  Dead-tonguey  is  a  poisonooi 
indigenous,  umbelliferous  plant. 


CAMPHOR  33T-B 

Accidental  poisoning  by  thia  plant  baa  occurred,  the 
root  having  been  miataken  for  parsnip.  The  aymptonia 
in  one  of  the  cases  which  bave  been  recoided  weio 
tlioae  of  ddiriwn  tremmwj  in  another,  which  termi- 
nated fatally,  vomiting  of  blood  was  followed  by  eon- 
vulaions.  First  contraction,  and  then  dilatation,  of  the 
pupil,  spasmodic  respiration,  and  an  almost  impercep- 
tible pulae,  were  the  effects  noticed.  Death  may  take 
place  in  a  few  houta. 

Post-mortem.  Appearances. — Congestion  of  the 
of  the  brain,  and  gastric  irritation.    The  face  has  some- 
times a  bloated  expression,  and  blood  may  escape 
the  ears  and  mouth. 

Treubneivt. — Pui^tives  and  emetics,  to  evacuate 
stomach,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  poison. 

Camphor 

Camphor  is  a  concrete  vegetable  oil  obtained 
Camphora  Officinarum  {N,  0  Lauracece),  Its  employ- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  homicide  is  rare,  but  several 
eases  of  accidental  poisoning  from  the  use  of  the 
homteopathic  solution  have  lately  been  recorded  {Brit. 
Med.  Jour.,  ml.  it.,  1S7S,  p.  617).  The  symptoms  are 
languor,  giddinesa,  delirium,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
vomiting  of  blood-tinged  fluid,  convnlaions,  gaatrio 
irritation,  and  great  abdominal  pain.  In  one  caae,  that 
of  a  young  lady  aged  twenty,  who  took  twenty-five 
drops  of  '  Eppa'  Concentrated  Solution  of  Camphor '  for 
a  aore  throat,  all  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  were 
present ;  she  was  also  unconscious  for  several  hours, 
and  partially  paralysed  for  several  days,  perfect  recovery 
from  the  nervous  symptoms  not  taking  place  for  more 
than  six  montha.  The  homoeopathic  solution  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  British  Phaimacopceia  in  the  propor- 
tion of  7-2  to  1. 

Pod-mortem  Appearances, — Those  produced  by  irri- 
tanta. 

Tretitiiienl. — Purgation  and  emetica,  to  emptystomt 


some-  ^^ 
eth^l 

from^^l 


latd^^H 
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Saugtuo  Acid 

This  substance,  prepaied  by  acting  on  a  mixtoze  of 
carbolic  acid  and  caustic  with  carbonic  acid  at  a  mode- 
rate heat,  has  lately  been  lauded  as  almost  a  panacea 
for  acute  rheumatism,  and  like  all  new  remedies, 
has  been  used  on  all  and  every  occasion.  In  some 
cases,  premonitory  symptoms  of  poisoning  have  de- 
manded a  cessation  in  the  administration  of  the  drag. 
The  most  usual  of  these  were  noises  in  the  eao^ 
difficulty  of  hearing,  amblyopia,  delirium,  and  piofiue 
perspiration.  When  the  drug  was  discontinued  the 
symptoms  passed  off. 

Insbbiants 

The  poisons  grouped  under  this  head  are  characterised 
by  causing  delirium,  followed  by  narcotism.  Becoveiy 
is  not  infrequently  slow,  the  system  suffering  moTD  or 
less  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  In  the 
case  of  alcohol,  loss  of  appetite,  accompanied  with  eos- 
siderablo  gastric  irritation,  are  among  the  after-effoete^ 
of  the  poison. 

The  chief  of  this  group  are — 

Alcohol,  Cocculus  Indicus,  Nitro-benzole,  PoisonooB- 
Fungi.  Others  of  less  importance  will  be  briefly  con- 
sidered. 

Alcohol  ^ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  poisoning  by  thiff 
substance  under  two  forms — acute  and  chronic.  So 
many  anomalies  present  themselves  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  a  clear  outline  of  the  symptoms. 

Acute. — In  most  cases  the  symptoms  come  on  within  a  firv 
minutes  after  the  poison  is  swallowed.  Giddiness,  oonftuioD  cf 
ideas,  and  a  difficulty  in  walking  straight,  are  among  the  fint 
effects  produced,  these  being  followed  by  stnpor  and  eoBi. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  early  signs  of  recovery.  In  moot 
cases  there  may  be  no  premonitory  symptoms,  sadden  and  con- 
plete  stupor  supervening  some  time  after  a  large  dose  of  alfiohol 
has  been  taken. 


ALCOHOL 


^ 


The  patient  not  inrreqaeuQyracoTers  from  the  lirat  aymptoms. 
A  relnpae  takes  place ;  lie  bBcomea  inaenaible,  and  dies  con- 
vulsej.  The  couutenanca  wenra  a  vacant  axpression ;  the  face 
Hushed  and  bloated,  tha  lipa  livid,  and  the  papila  dilated  itnd 
{□sensible  to  light.  The  aendbility  of  the  pupU  to  the  action  of 
light  should  be  regarded  as  a  ravourablo  aymptom.  The  rapidity 
with  which  alcohol  acts  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  indivi- 
dual from  walking  some  distance  and  peifomiing  certain  acta  of 
VQlition.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  symptoms  show  Ihom- 
aelves  will  depend  njion  tho  previons  habits  of  the  individual, 
and  the  strength  and  quantity  taken.  Alcohol,  when  diluted, 
induces  a  preliminary  stage  of  excitement  fallowed  by  stupor  ; 
but  when  concentrated,  stDpor  may  come  on  almost  immediately 
after  the  spirit  is  diunk. 

The  vapjur  of  alcohol  may  act  as  a  poison,  giving  rise  t 
symptoms  above  menMonsd. 

Coitgostiou  of  the  lungs  or  brain,  or  both  together,  is  in 
cases  the  cause  o{  death  in  acute  poisoning  by  alcohol. 

CauoNio. — The  habitual  dram-drinker  suffers  from  ] 
diseases.  The  appetite  becomes  impaired  ;  there  is  considerable 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  marked  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  Then  follows  a  Ions  list  of  organic  diseases.  The 
structare  of  tho  liver  becomes  changed  :  it  may  increase  in  size, 
bocoma  lighter  in  colour,  aud  U  then  known  as  nutmeg  or  dram- 
drinkeri^  livtr.  Jaundice  and  dropsy  may  be  present  aa  the 
result  of  this  altered  conditioD  of  the  gland.  The  kidneys  also 
suffer  from  granular  degeneration.  Then  follow  a  long  series  of 
nervoua  complointa  ;  congestion  of  the  brain,  paralysis,  delirima 
trcincn.1,  and  insanity.  Sudden  death  by  coma  not  infrequently 
ends  the  career  of  the  drunkard.  Delirium  tremens  is  the  moat 
common  result  of  the  habit  of  ilniiking ;  and  this  disease,  it  is 
stated,  may  be  induced  by  the  sudden  diacontinnance  of  ajjcoltol 
in  those  who  are  habitually  given  to  its  use. 


Fmt-inortem  ^j^^Mwrancee.— The  Btomach  may 
eent  tbo  usual  sigua  of  inltammation,  due  to  the  irri 
action  of  alcohoL  The  colour  of  the  mucoua  meni- 
bmne  of  the  stomach  may  be  bright  red,  dark  red, 
brown,  or  quite  |mle,  Tho  brain  and  ita  membraneB 
ara  Bometimee  congested,  and  the  iutercranial  vessels 
gorged  with  blood.  The  odour  of  alcohol  may  be  pre- 
sent in  the  contents  of  tha  stomach,  and  may  in  some 
coses  be  detected  by  its  odour  in  the  lungs,  brain,  and 
other  organs  of  the  body.  The  lungs  are  not  infre- 
quently found  congested,  and  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  full  of  datk-cobured  blood.     Caagei  «sa.\aSs*s&-^ 
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cose  in  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty. 
The  blood  is  remarkably  fluid,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 
'  Lymphatic  exudation  between  the  cerebral  meningesi 
so  that  the  pia  mater  upon  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is 
seen  here  and  there  whitish  as  if  varnished,  is  not  a 
result  of  death  from  drinking,  but  is  the  result  of  the 
chronic  irritation  of  the  brain  by  habitual  drunkenness, 
and  is  therefore  a  very  common  appearance  in  the  bodies 
of  all  drunkards,  from  whatever  cause  they  have  died.' 
One  other  condition  occurring  in  those  dying  from  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  is  the  remarkable  long-continued  pre- 
sence of  the  rigor  mortis^  and  perfect  freedom  from 
putrefaction,  even  up  to  the  ninth  day,  in  an  atmo- 
sphere by  no  means  unfavourable  to  early  decom- 
position. A  condition  of  the  skin  known  as  ^cutui 
amerina^^  or  goose  skin,  was  present  in  some  of  the 
cases  examined  by  Casper. 

Absorption  and  Elimination, — From  experiments  on 
animals,  it  has  been  shown  that  alcohol  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, and  then  eliminated  from  the  system,  and  that  all 
traces  of  alcohol  may  disappear  in  a  few  hours,  and  yet 
death  be  the  result  of  its  action.  Alcohol  is  supposed 
to  be  decomposed  in  the  body,  but  the  exact  changes  it 
undergoes  do  not  appear  to  be  very  clearly  made  out 

Fatal  Period. — Death  has  occurred  in  a  few  minutes 
after  a  large  dose  of  alcohol  had  been  swallowed.  The 
average  fatal  period  is  about  twenty-four  hours.  Death 
may  also  be  an  indirect  result  of  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  system. 

Fatal  Dose. — Uncertain.  The  age  and  habits  of  the 
individual  must  be  considered.  Between  three  and  four 
ounces  proved  fatal  to  a  boy  seven  years  of  age. 

Treatment. — Immediate  use  of  the  stomach-pump 
and  emetics,  to  empty  the  stomach.  Affusion  of  oold 
water  to  the  head,  or  the  injection  of  cold  water  into 
the  ears,  may  be  tried.  The  administration  of  ftTniw^ynia, 
and  the  employment  of  galvanism,  have  been  of  service 
in  some  cases. 


TaMe  Bliowing  Points  of  Dtslinclion  belween  Onncmslon 
of  the  Ilrain,  Alcoholic  Poi»oning,  and  Poiaoning 
byO,mtm:— 


COSCCHSCON   O 


Absence  of 
murks  of  Tiolence  i 
unless  tho  person 
has  falloa  on  tlia 
groand.  The  his- 
tory of  the  caBB  wi ' 
help  in  fotming  a 
opinion. 


2.    ExDitem 
previous      to 
stupor,  which  ct 
n  suddenly. 


3,  Facff  pnle  nnd 
cold  !  the  pupils 
BlDegish  and  insen- 
sible to  light,  some- 
times dilated. 

4.  Remissions  ftre 
rare,  tho  patient 
recoTering  slowly, 
with  some  confusion 
oF  ideas. 


G.    Absi 


i  or 


odour  of  alcohol 
breath.  Odonr  of 
alcohol,  if  present, 
probably  duo  to 
Irentmenl  of  by- 
standers. 


1 


2.  Symptoms  slow 
in  appearing,  drowsi- 
ness, atapor,  leth- 
argy. Tbo  muscles 
~  7e  relaxed,  andloco- 
LotioD  impossible. 
Patient  may  be 
roused  by  a  sharp 
question. 


3,    Face  flushed, 
nnd     pupils    g 
rally  dilated. 


4.  Partial  re- 
oorery    may     take 

Slace,  followed  by 
enth  after  tbe  lapse 
of  Bomo  hours. 

E.  Presence  of  the 
odour  of  alcohol  ii 
tho  hroatli. 


4.  Remissions  are 
ire  in  this  form  of 
poisoning. 
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Analt/sis, — Tests  for  alcohol : — 

1.  Characteiiatie  smelL 

2.  It  dissolves  camphor. 

3.  Treated  with  dilate  Bulphuric   add  and  a 

strong  solution  of  biduomate  of  potash, 
the  green  oxide  of  chromium  is  set  free, 
and  the  vapour  of  aldehyde  maj  be  detected 
by  the  smelL 

4.  Burnt  under  the  mouth  of  a  test  tube  mois- 

tened with  solution  of  baryta  or  lime- 
water,  a  deposit  is  formed  in  the  tube  of 
carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime. 
Alcohol  in  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach  or  in  the 
Tissues, — The  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  the  tissnee 
bruised  and  macerated  in  distilled  water,  should,  be 
■carefully  distilled  in  a  water  bath.     It  will  be  neceasaiy 
to  neutralise  the  liquid  prior  to  distillation.     The  dis- 
tillate should  be  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium  or 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  and  re-distilled.    The 
liquid  thus  obtained  is  shs^en  with  dry  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  allowed  to  settle.     The  alcohol  rises  to  the 
top  of  the  mixture,  whence  it  may  be  removed  by  the 
aid  of  a  pipette,  and  tested  as  before-mentioned. 

CoccuLus  Indicus  , 

The  fruit  of  Cdcculus  Indicus,  Anamirtd  paniculata 
(N,  0,  Menispermacece),  is  poisonous,  and  is  frequently 
used  by  poachers  to  capture  fish.  The  berries  are 
ground  to  powder,  mixed  with  bread,  and  then  throvn 
into  the  water.  When  taken  by  the  fish,  they  beoonie 
stupefied,  float  to  the  surface,  and  are  then  taken. 

The  poisonous  properties  are  due  to  a  orystafiine 
alkaloid,  picrotoxia.  Fraudulent  publicans  have  used 
this  drug  for  the  adulteration  of  beer.  The  strength  of 
the  beer  is  first  reduced  by  the  addition  of  salt  and 
water,  and  then  the  cocculus  indicus  is  added,  to  give 
to  it  an  intoxicating  property.    The  effect  pxodnoed  on 
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4.fae  uofartimate  customera  is  a  strong  desire  to  sleep, 
vfith  more  or  less  ivakefulness.  Loss  of  voluntary 
powei  b  present,  but  consciousness  is  not  bet,  tlie 
sufferer  lying  in  a  state  bordering  on  nightmare.  Coc- 
culua  is  uot  nsed  in  medicine  or  tbe  arts,  and  yet  a 
large  quantity  is  imported,  and  mysteriously  disappears 
in  this  conntry. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  noticed  in  poisoning 
by  this  Bubstance  are  nausea,  vomiting,  severe  abdo- 
minal pains,  stupor,  and  intoxication.  Two  deaths  at 
least  have  been  reported  as  resulting  from  it  In  the 
case  of  R.  v.  Cluderay,  '  the  defendant  administered  to 
a  child  two  cocculus  indicus  berries,  entire  in  the  pod, 
with  intent  to  mm-der  the  child.  Tlie  kernel  is  a 
poison ;  the  pod  is  not,  and  will  not  dissolve  in  the 
stomach ;  and  they  were  therefore  harmless.  This  was 
held  to  be  administering  of  poison  with  intent  to 
murder,  within  the  section,' 

Picrotoxia. — The  alkaloid  is  in  fine  whita  crystals, 
intensely  bitter  to  the  taste.  Soluble  in  boiling  water, 
slightly  BO  in  cold.  Alcohol  and  ether  readily  dissolve 
it.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  change  of 
colour;  sulphuric  acid  produces  an  orange-yellow 
colour,  changed  to  pale  yellow  by  dilution.  In  organic 
liquids  it  might  be  mistaken  for  sugar,  or  vice  versa,  as 
it  precipitates  the  oxide  of  copper  when  boiled  witli  the 
sulphate  of  copper  and  potash.  In  examining  beer 
supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  picrotoxia  the  beer 
sliould  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
shaken  up  with  other.  On  spontaneous  evaporation  of 
the  ether  the  picrotoxia  is  left  in  crystals. 


LoLiuM  Tbwulb 


TliB  seeds  of  LoliMm  UviiiUniwm,  or  Common  Dsrnel,  i 
lisonoua.     Cases  of  poisouilie  have  occuired  from  tliese  sceilG 
■lag  occiilentally  ground  witli  wheat  or  rje,  and  thca  nado 


4 
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delirinm.  Not  infrequently  the  qrmptoma  resemble  thoee  pro- 
daced  by  ex^t  No  death  nu  been  recorded  as  resulting  from 
the  use  of  these  seeds.  Three  ounces  of  paste  made  from  danel 
flour,  given  to  a  dog,  did  not  cause  death. 

Poisonous  Fungi 

Accidental  poisoning  by  moshrooms  is  by  no  means 
rare.  The  Agaricus  campedris  and  a  few  others  aie 
edible;  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice^  that  the 
poisonous  properties  of  mushrooms  are  modified  by 
climate  and  the  seasons  of  the  year  at  which  they  are 
collected.  Idiosyncrasy  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  ii^'urious  effects  produced  on  some  persons  by 
the  fungL 

The  Agaricus  campestris^  or  common  mushroom  of 
this  country,  is  sometimes  poisonous;  and  in  some 
countries — Italy  and  Hungary — ^it  is  usually  avoidel 
In  Eussia  and  in  France  certain  fungi  are  eaten  which 
are  regarded  as  poisonous  by  us. 

Bentley  gives,  in  his  Botany^  the  following  table,  by 
which  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms  may  be 
known: — 


EDIBLE 

1.  Grow  solitary,  in  dry  airy 
places. 

2.  Generally  white  or  brown- 
ish. 

3.  Have  a  compact,  brittle 
flesh. 

4.  Do  not  change  colour  by 
the  action  of  the  air  when  cut. 

5.  Juice  watery. 

6.  Odour  agreeable. 

7.  Taste  not  bitter,  acrid, 
salt,  or  astringent. 


POISONOUS 

1.  Grow  in  clusters  in  woods 
and  dark,  damp  places. 

2.  Usually  with  bright  od- 
ours. 

3.  Flesh  tough,  soft,  ami 
watery. 

4.  Acquire  a  brown,  green, 
or  blue  tint  when  cut  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air. 

5.  Juice  often  milky. 

6.  Odour  commonly  poweifbl 
and  disagreeable. 

7.  Have  an  acrid,  astiingsnt^ 

acid,  salt,  or  bitter  taste. 


NITBO-BENZOLE 
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Two  seta  of  Bymptoms  may  follow  the  use  of  mush- 
s  food — those  of  irritant  anil  those  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  In  the  latter  class,  giddiness,  double  vision, 
and  even  delirium,  have  been  present.  In  some  cases 
the  individual  has  presented  all  the  appearances  of 
intoxication.  Nanaea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  convul- 
sions characterise  those  of  the  former  class.  Thoyost- 
mortem  appearances  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
the  character  of  the  symptoms  prior  to  deatli.  If  signs 
of  irritation  have  been  present,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels  will  moat  probably  be  found ;  hut 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  narcotic  symptoms  were  predonji- 
nant,  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  will  most 
likely  be  present.  Arsenic  and  other  poisons  have 
been  mixed  with  mushrooms  with  intent  to  kill ;  the 
probability  of  this  occurring  should  bo  borne  in  mind, 
and  a  rigid  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
made  in  all  doubtful  cases, 

Trealmeiti. — Castor-oil  and  emetics.  J 

NiTRO-BeNZOLB,  or  EsBKKCE  of  MlRBAKE  ^ 

This  substance,  prepared  by  acting  on  benzole  by 
nitric  acid,  is  lai^ely  used  for  ilavouring  sweets,  etc. 
Nitro-benzole  is  a  heavy,  yellow,  oily  substance,  with  a 
strong  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil,  from  which,  however, 
it  differs  by  undergoing  no  change  of  colour  when 
agitated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  natural  oil 
acquires  a  fine  crimson  colour  when  treated  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid. 

Syvvptonis. — Tlie  vapour  is  more  powerful  than  the 
liquid.     In  some  cases  which  have  been  described,  the 
patient  has  complained  of  feeling  dnint,  with  pain  in 
the  head,  giddiness,  faintness,  distorted  vision,  drowi ' 
ness,  ending  in  coma  and  death.     The  face  is  flushi 
the  jaws  sometimes  spasmodically  closed,  and  the  lii 
livid.     Symptoms  not  unlike  those  produced  by 
essential  oil    of  hitter  almonds  have  been  notioec 
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one  or  two  cases ;  but  as  a  mio  the  inseiiBibility  is 
not  immediate,  as  in  prossic  acid  poisoning,  and  in  this 
fact  lies  the  distinction  between  the  two  substances. 
Rapidly  fatal  cases  might  be  mistaken  for  apoplexy,  but 
the  odour  betrays  the  cause  of  death. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Nothing  very  chanuto- 
istic  is  found  after  death  due  to  this  poifiion.  The  blood 
is  sometimes  black  and  fluid,  the  lungs  congested,  and 
the  liver  of  a  purple  colour.  The  blood,  contents  of  the 
stomach,  and  even  the  tissues,  may  smell  strongly  of 
this  substance. 

Analysis, — Nitro-benzole  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tilling tiie  organic  mixture  with  sulphuric  acid,  when 
the  distillate  wiU  contain  the  poison  if  present  On 
account  of  its  odour,  the  only  substance  with  which  it 
can  be  confounded  is  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  ahnands, 
which  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  prussic  add 
it  contains. 


llie  following  Table  may  assist  in  its  detection:- 


Stronc  sulphuric 
acid, 

Proto-salphate  and 
persulphate  of 
iron,  liquor  pot- 
assse,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid, 


NITRO-BENZOLB 

No    change    of 
colour. 

No  blue  colour. 


Olli  OF  BITTXB 
ALMONDS 

Kich  crimsoii  coloar. 


Frossian  blue. 


Aniline 

The  substance  is  not  unlike  nitro-benzole  in  its  physiologieal 
action.  The  vapour  causes  giddiness,  and  other  signs  of  intcai- 
cation.  Workers  in  aniline  are  said  by  Dr  Krenser  to  raffor 
from  bronchitis,  cough,  and  ulceration  of  the  sciotiim  and 
limbs.  In  dyers  eczema  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  found.  TIm 
eruption  on  the  feet  of  some  ^rsons  produced  by  socks  is  Mid 

be  due  to  the  presence  of  tms  dye. 
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Aiutli/aia.—Solnhle  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  chloro- 
rorm.  A  ivhite  compound,  aolnble  in  water,  is  fonnBd  when 
added  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If  to  thia  ncid  watery  solution, 
cliloride  of  liioe  ia  solution  be  added,  a  change  of  colours  M 
BhodeB  of  purple  and  red  results.  Heated  with  corrodTc  aub- 
limate,  a  nch  crimsou  colour  ia  produced.  ^ 


SEDATIVE 
Carsuq 

DlOITALlfi 

Digitalis  Pwpurea.  ^at,  Ord.  So-ojihidariceoi 
The  common  Foxglove  grows  wild  ic  the  hedges 
the  south  of  England.  All  parte  of  the  plant  i 
poisonouB,  from  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid — di^italia. 
Symptoms. — Nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and  severe 
abdominal  paina  are  first  noticed.  The  patient  then 
complains  of  pain  in  the  head,  giddiness,  and  a  gradual 
loss  of  sight.  The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  insensible  to 
light ;  the  pulse  weak,  slow  (forty  in  the  minute),  and 
jerky,  sometimes  intermittent.  The  surface  of  the  body 
is  cold,  and  batlied  in  perspiration.  An  aggravation  in 
the  symptoms  takes  place  whenever  the  patient  attempts 
to  leave  the  recumbent  position.  A  marked  depression 
in  the  action  of  the  lieart  ia  a  characteristic  effect  of 
tliis  poison.  The  effect  on  the  heart  may  be  divided 
into  three  stages  {a)  diminntion  in  the  frequency  of 
tlie  pulse  and  rise  of  arterial  pressure;  (b)  both  of 
these  become  abnormally  low ;  (c)  frequency  of  pulse 
abnormally  liigh,  arterial  pressure  abnormally  low. 
Salivation  has  occurred  in  some  of  the  cases  on  record. 
Convulsions  have  sometimes  been  noticed,  and  syncope 
nnd  stupor  are  not  uncommon. 

Pott-mortem  Appearances. — Congestion  of  the  brain 
and  its  membranes,  and  some  iuffammatory  rednese  of 
the  mucous  inoinbrane  of  the  stomach.  The  blood  u 
fluid. 
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Fatal  Dose. — XTncertaiiL  Laige  doses  of  the  infosion 
and  tincture  have  been  given  without  any  nntowazd 
results. 

TreatmerU. — Purgatives  and  emetics  shonld  be  given, 
followed  by  infusions  containing  tannin,  green  tea,  oak 
bark,  galls,  and  strong  coffee.  The  patient  should  Iw 
kept  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  on  no  account 
allowed  to  sit  up. 

Analysis. — If  the  leaves  in  an  infusion  be  taken, 
these  must  be  sought  for  and  examined. 

Digitalia. — The  alkaloid  found  in  the  foxglove. 

Tests  :— 

1.  An    almost    amorphous,    white,    or    fows- 

coloured  inodorous  substance. 

2.  Almost  insoluble  in  water. 

3.  Decomposes  nitric  acid,  with  the  evolution 

of  nitrous  acid  fumes.  An  orange-yellow- 
coloured  solution  is  formed,  which  in  a  few 
days  assumes  a  golden-yellow  tint. 

4.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  changing  it  to  a 

reddish-brown  colour,  changed  to  violet  by 
bromine  vapour. 

5.  Hydrochloric  acid  with  it  at  first  forms  a 

yellow    solution,    which,    when    heated, 

changes  to  a  bright  green  colour. 

The  physiological  test  may  be  employed  by  i^jeetmg 

a  solution  of  a  carefully  prepared  extract  of  the  contentB 

of  the  stomach  or  vomited  matters,  under  the  skin  of  a 

frog,  dog,  or  rabbit. 

Tobacco 

Nicotiana  Tahaccum,    Nat.  OrcL  Salanaeem 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  has  greatly  increased  oi 
late  years.  In  some  countries  its  use  was  prohibited 
by  stringent  laws.  In  Kussia,  amputation  of  the  nose 
was  the  punishment.  Several  popes  have  ezcommum 
cated  those  who  smoked  in  St  Peter's  at  Some ;  and  ii 
some  parts  of  Switzerland  it  was  ranked  on  the  taUai 
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next  to  odulteiy,  Amurath  lY,  made  amokiog  tobacco 
a  capital  oSeoce,  Ee  this  as  it  may,  the  moderate  use 
of  tobacco  does  not  appear  to  lead  to  injurious  results ; 
and  it  is  found  that  workmen  engaged  in  the  manu< 
factories  of  tobacco  do  not  suffer  from  any  diseases 
other  tlian  those  aflecting  the  generality  of  manMnd. 

Nicotina — the  alkaloid — is  a  colourleas  or  slightly 
amber-coloured,  oily,  volatile  liquid.  It  is  to  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  poisonous  activity  of  the  drug  is  due.  It 
d^ers  from  the  other  oily  alkaloid,  conia,  in  appearing 
of  a  green  colour  when  a  drop  is  placed  on  the  surface 
of  white  enamelled  glass,  eonia  having  a  piiik  colour. 
They  both  leave  a  greasy  stain  on  paper.  Nicotaia  has 
been  detected  by  Stass'  process  in  the  tongue,  stomach, 
lungs,  and  liver. 

Symptoms. — -Symptoms  of  poisoning  by  tobacco  are 
by  no  means  uniform,  and  have  been  variously  described 
by  observers.  As  a  type  of  the  effects  produced,  the 
following  may  be  noticed  as  occurring  to  the  tyro  after 
his  first  or  second  'piper'- — ^The  pulse  ia  primarily 
i^uickened ;  then  follow  nausea  and  faintneas,  accom- 
jiunied  with  an  intense  feeling  of  sinking.  The  face  is 
blanched,  the  pulse  slow ;  perspiration  stands  on  the 
forehead,  and  ultimately  he  vomits,  and  then  gradually 
recovers.  Cold  air  blowing  on  the  face,  or  sponging 
the  face  with  cold  water,  materially  hastens  a  return  to 
comfort  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  a  man,  related 
by  Di  Marshall  Hall,  who  smoked  two  '  pipes,'  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  syncope  occurred,  followed  by  stupor, 
stertorous  breathing,  general  spasms,  and  insensibility 
of  the  pupil.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  hours,  the 
above  symptoms  again  returned,  but  from  which  the 
patient  ultimately  recovered.  Death  has  resulted  as  a 
sequence  to  exceaaive  smoking.  Gruelin  records  two 
cases — one  from  seventeen,  the  other  from  eighteen 
pipes  smoked  at  a  sitting. 

The  filthy  habit  of  snuff-taking  baa  also  been 
accredited  with  one  or  two  deaths. 
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SantcnU,  the  French  poet>  died  in-  two  days  from 
the  effects  of  snuff  mixed  with  his  wine,  as  a  practical 
joke. 

In  animals  the  symptoms  are  nausea,  vomiting, 
purging,  convulsions,  stupor,  and  death.  The  heart 
becomes  paralysed.  One  drop  of  the  empyreumatic 
oil  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat  killed  it  in  two  minutes,  the 
animal  dying  in  convulsions. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — ^These  are  by  no  means 
uniform  or  characteristic.  If  much  vomiting  precede 
death,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  may  be  engorged  with 
blood.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
also  present  in  some  cases. 

Fatal  Period. — The  symptoms  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  death  has  occurred  in  three-qnatteis 
of  an  hour,  or  oven  less. 

Fatal  Dose, — Half  a  drachm. 

As  an  enema  tobacco  should  be  used  with  extreme 
care. 

Analysis. — The  alkaloid  obtained  by  the  process  of 
Stass,  and  mixed  with  water,  may  have  the  followin*^ 
tests  applied : — 

1.  Chloride  of    platinum    gives   an   orange-yellow 

crystalline  precipitate. 

2.  Corrosive  sublimate,  a  white  precipitate. 

3.  Arsenio-nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate. 
Treatment. — Promote  vomiting,  cold  water  dondies, 

and  stimulants. 

Lobelia 
Lobelia  inflcUa,    Nat.  Ord,  Zoheliaceoi, 

Lobelia,  or  Indian  tobacco,  is  extensively  employed  in  North 
America  in  the  treatment  of  asthma.  The  plant  is  officinal  in 
the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  of  which  there  are  two  prepaiati<Hi8, 
a  simple  and  an  ethereal  tincture.  In  small  doses  it  posaessa 
expectorant  properties. 

Symptoms.  —  Nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  cold  clammy 
sweats,  and  great  depression.  The  pulse  becomes  imgalar, 
and  very  feeble.  Taken  together,  the  symptoms  are  not  unlike 
those  produced  by  tobacco. 
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Treatment — The  Bnine  aa  reoominonded  under  T'iliaa:i.i. 


Veeathi.' 

The  alkftlnid  veratria  is  obtained  from  tbe  dried  fruit  of 
Awtgrcea  qfficinalU  (jV.  0,  Melanthaceis). 

The  alMoid  is  ia  the  form  of  n  white  araorplioua  powdar, 
bitter  and  acrid  to  the  taste.  It  acts  u  a  ponerral  errhiae, 
caneing  violent  anaeziug,  Insoiabla  in  wiiter,  it  ia  readily 
dieaolveil  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  chlorafonu.  When  gently 
heated  on  a  plate  with  strong  eulphnric  acid,  it  Unt  turua 
yellow,  then  crimaon.     Verotria  is  entirely  dissipated  by  heat. 

TtTO  graiiiB  of  the  alkaloid  killed  a  cat  in  one  minute  ;  a  dog 
being  destroyed  in  two  houra  by  a  doae  of  three  grains.  Tbe 
one-aixteenth  of  a  graia  (?)  of  Teratria  in  a  pill  caasod  alarming 
symptome  in  an  adnlt  woman  for  whom,  it  was  ordered  by  a 
medical  man. 

The  Sj/mploma  and  Poat-mm'icm  Appcaraiuxa  in  man  are  the 
same  as  in  poisoning  by  any  of  the  vegetable  irritanta  accom- 
panied with  marked  aymptoma  of  cardiac  depression. 

Ti-eatmtni, — Stomach-pnmp  and  emetics.     Astringent  i[  '" 
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a  require  them. 
Htdrociasio  Acid 


Deaths  by  hydrocyanic  acid  ate  nioro  numerous  than 
those  oooaaioned  by  any  other  poison,  except  opium  and 
its  prepmationa.  Hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  hydrogen.  It  woa  first  obtained  by 
Scheele  in  1782,  but  it  was  not  until  1815  that  Gay- 
Luasao  pointed  out  its  real  nature.  Anhydrous  hydro- 
cyanic acid  may  be  obtained  by  passing  over  cyanide 
oi  mercury,  gently  heated,  a  stream  of  dry  Bulpburetted 
hydrogen.  It  ia  now  made  by  mixing  forrocyanide  of 
potassium  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  applying 
heat,  when  the  acid  ia  diatiUed  over,  and  collected  in  a 
cooled  receiver. 

Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  only  important  form  of 
the  acid  in  a  toxicological  point,  is  a  colourless,  feebly 
acid  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  bitter 
almonds  or  peach  kernels.     Sp.  gr.  0'997.     The  PI 
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macopoeial  acid  contains  about  two  per  cent,  of  anhydioos 
acid,  that  of  Scheele  about  four  per  cent.  Accozding 
to  Taylor,  however,  the  percentage  of  the  acid  vaiies 
from  1*3  to  6*5  per  cent  Taking  into  considezBtion 
the  smallness  of  the  dose  and  the  shortness  of  the  time 
before  death  occurs,  it  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  known 
poisons.  Prussic  acid  is  not  regarded  as  a  cumnlatiTe 
poison ;  that  is,  it  does  not  gradually  accumulate  in 
the  body  and  then  break  out  with  dangerous  or  fatal 
violence. 

Sf/mptoms. — These  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by 
the  quantity  of  the  dose.  In  most  cases  they  axe 
seldom  delayed  beyond  one  or  two  minutes;  and  if  the 
dose  be  largo,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  come  on 
while  the  person  is  drinking.  Giddiness,  followed  with 
almost  complete  insensibility,  mark  the  accession  of  the 
symptoms.  The  eyes  are  fixed,  staring,  and  glassy; 
the  pupils  are  dilated,  and  insensible  to  light  llie 
muscles  of  the  extremities  are  relaxed,  and  the  limbs 
llacciil  A  white  or  bloody  froth  surrounds  the  month, 
and  the  jaw  is  fixed.  The  surface  of  the  body  lb  cold 
and  clammy  to  the  touch,  and  the  respiration  is  some- 
times long  drawn  and  spasmodic.  The  pulse  so  reduced 
as  to  be  cdmost  imperceptible.  The  breathing  is  some- 
times stertorous  in  character.  This  is  an  important 
fact ;  for  in  ignorance  of  the  occasional  presence  of  this 
symptom,  it  was  argued  that  Walter  Palmer,  whose 
breathing  was  stertorous,  died  of  apoplexy,  and  not 
from  prussic  acid,  as  was  alleged.  When  the  dose  is 
small — between  twenty  and  thirty  drops  of  the  dilate 
acid — the  patient  complains  of  nausea,  giddiness,  and  a 
feeling  of  constriction  roimd  the  head.  The  mind  is 
confused,  the  pulse  hurried,  and  the  breathing  in^golar. 
Salivation  may  also  be  present.  Tetanic  spasms  and 
involuntary  evacuations  precede  the  fatal  terminatian. 
When  the  dose  is  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  the  patient 
complains  of  nausea,  giddiness,  and  a  feeling  of  im- 
pending suffocation.    These  symptoms  under  treatment 
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may  aoon  pass  off,  or  leave  the  patient  more  or  less 
coiifiiaed  and  listless.  lu  moat  cases  wheie  the  dose  is 
very  large,  death  takes  place  aiiddenly,  withoat  con- 
viilaioES,  but  the  period  of  death  does  not  appear  to  ha 
as  short  in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals. 

External  Application. — Applied  to  the  imhroken 
skin,  prussic  acid  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any 
alarming  symptoms;  hut  it  should  be  used  with  the 
utmost  caution  where  the  skin  is  at  all  abraded  or 
ulcerated. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — In  making  an  inspection, 
care  should  Ije  tiien;  for  if  the  dose  be  large,  the 
vapour  from  the  corpse  on  opening  it  has  been  known 
to  produce  giddiness  and  fainting.  Externally  the 
akin  is  pale,  livid,  or  of  a  violet  colour.  The  hands 
are  clenched,  ahd  the  nails  blue.  The  jaws  are  firmly 
set,  and  there  is  usually  some  froth  round  the  mouth. 
The  internal  organs  are  greatly  congested,  and  the 
venous  system  gorged  with  fluid  dark-coloured  blood. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  are  sometimes  inflamed,  but 
in  many  cases  they  present  no  material  alteration  in 
colour. 

The  appearances  when  only  a  amall  dosE  has  been 
taken  are  not  unlike  those  of  asphyxia.  The  detection 
of  the  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  body  is  of 
importance;  but  this  maybe  absent  from  the  following 

a.  Smalluesa  of  tho  quantity  of  the  acid  present. 

b.  Volatilisation  from  exposure  of  the  corpse  ' 

the  air. 
e.  Tho  Bmallneas  of  tlie  dose,  and  its  absent 
the  result  of  absorption  and  elimination, 
death  has  not  rapidly  taken  place. 

d.  The  amount  of  dilution  of  the  poison. 

e.  Concealed  by  other  odorous  subatancea 
In  some  cases  the  amell  may  bo  detected  : 

atomach  aeven  or  eight  days  after  death.     The 

should,  in  all  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  be  placed 
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acted  in  ^VT^tlie  cases  ^H®  w  tetanUB ;  ^^^  r^v^ftred  in,  ^* 
thotonos,  ^f  ® A  t  the  acid  acts  e^  a  and  tewi     . 

i^  rfte  S'"^",  °L  8^T?tom.      ^   ^3  present.  .  ja  the  ew» 

flight  of  a  B*®®V» 
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The  .Po)t-inortem  Appearancca  were  not  well  marked  in  the 
Bnimsla  subjected  to  eiperiment.     In  chronic  coses,  Mi  Ifua- 
neley  states  thitt  both  sides  of  the  heart  were  dist^oded  with 
block  blood.     The  pnra  acid  is  stated  to  completely  destroy  the  ^^^_ 
irritability  of  the  beatt  and  velnntary  mnselea,  galranism  pro>^^H 
duciug  no  elTect  whatever.     '  In  eight  eiperiinents  on  cats  an^^^H 
mbbits  with,  the  pure  acid,  the  heart  contracted  Bpontaneouiily,^^^^ 
as  well  us  under  stimuli,  for  some  time  after  death,  except  ™^^^| 
thn  in=tiTi/.e  of  thfl  T^bbSt  killed  with  twenty-fiya  grains,  and  ^^^ 


,  the  lust  two  the  pnlsation  of  the  heart  ceased  triCb  the  short  &t 
of  tetanus  which  preceded  death ;  aad  iu  the  rabbit,  whose 
chest  was  laid  open  instantly  after  death,  the  heart  was  gorged, 
and  its  irritability  utterly  extinct,' 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  poisoning  by  pi 
acid  ia  no'w  to  be  considered.     As  part  of  tbe  gent 
treatment,  the  etomach-pump  should  be  at  once  em- 
ployed, and  the  stomach  emptied  and  tlien  washed  out 
witii  water. 

Ammonia. — The  use  of  thia  aubatance  was  first 
advocated  by  Mr  John  Murray  of  London,  and  ia  no 
donbt  a  valuable  remedy  if  given  early.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages 
and  alimentary  canal  be  not  inflamed  by  using  too 
strong  a  solution. 

Chlorine. — Eecommended  by  Riauz  in  1822.  Wt 
impregnated  with  tbe  vapour  of  chlorine  may  he  givt 
internally,  and  the  gas  may  be  breathed  under  pro] 
precautions. 

Oold  Affusion. — First   proposed  by  Dr  Herbst 
Gbttingen.     Its  success  is  most  to  be  looked  for  whi 
it  is  employed  before  the  convulsive  stage  of  the  poiso 
ing  ia  over.     The  cold  water  should  be  poured  on  the 
head  and  down  tbe  spine. 

Bleeding  from,  the  Jugular  Vein. — In  one  case 
treated  by  Magendie,  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein 
was  attended  with  success. 

Chemical  Antidotes. — The  administration  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash,  followed  by  a 
of  the  mixed  atdphates  of  iron,  has  beeu  suggest! 
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The  formation  of  Pni88ian*Uue  ia  the  result  The 
only  objection  to  this  treatment  is,  that  pnissic  add  is 
80  rapidly  absorbed  that  death  may  zesnlt  fix>m  the 
already  absorbed  acid  before  the  antidote  can  be  giyen. 

Detection  of  Hydrocyanic  Add  in  Cases  of  Poisomig 

The  Wapour  tests'  are  those  most  readily  applied  to 
organic  mixtures ;  but  in  some  cases  it  may  be  neoo- 
sary  to  make  a  distillation  of  the  suspected  substance, 
in  order  to  iBolate  the  poison. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  whether  any  odmir 
of  the  acid  can  be  perceived  ia  the  substance  Trndsr 
examination.  In  any  case,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
or  finely-divided  tissues  should  be  mixed  with  water, 
and  examined  as  to  the  reaction  with  test  paper.  If 
the  mixture  be  found  to  be  alkaline^  it  must  be  neotnl- 
ised  by  the  addition  of  tartaric  acid  ;  ij^  on  the  con- 
trary, it  be  acidy  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  cazefoHy 
added  to  neutralisation.  A  state  of  neutrality  ii 
always  necessary  previous  to  distillation,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

An  alkaline  state  of  the  liquid  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  prevent,  or,  at  all  events,  retard,  the  evolution  of 
the  hydrocyanic  present;  whilst,  on  the  other,  the 
presence  of  aii^  free  acid  wpuld  decompose  any  cyanide 
which  might  be  present,  and  thus  give .  rise  to  an 
evolution  of  hydrocyanic  acid  not  present  as  such  in 
the  mixture. 

The  organic  mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  flask,  and 
the  contents  distilled  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  pot* 
sible  by  the  aid  of  a  water  bath. 

Should  hydrocyanic  be  present,  the  distillate  will 
yield  all  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  dilute  add. 
Nitrate  of  silver  will  give  a  curdy-white  precipitatflb 
insoluble  in  cold  but  soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  A 
portion  of  the  precipitajbe,  on  the  addition  of  somB 
*"  '"^rochloric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron,  forma  Pzussiin* 
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blue.     In  this  test,  which  may  be  taken  &a  quite  coi 
elusive,  the  hydrochloric  acid  decompoaea  the  cjanii' 
of  ailver,  imd  on  the  addition  of  tho  sulphate  of  iron 
Praasian-blue  ia  formed. 

If  a  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  formed  by  the 
nitrate  of  silver  be  heated  in  a  test  tube,  cyanogen  gaa 
will  be  evolved,  known  by  its  characteriatio  odour  of 
peach  bloBBoms,  and  by  its  burning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  with  a  rose-coloured  flame. 

Vapour  Teats. — There  are  three  tests  for  the  presence 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  present  in  oi^anic  mixtures, 
which  have  the  advant^e  of  being  apphcable  without 
the  addition  of  anything  extraneous  to  the  mixture  to 
be  tested.  They  are  all  dependent  on  the  volatile  nature 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  may  be  applied  as  follows,  the 
suspected  mixture  being  divided  into  three  portions : — 

1.  The  liquid  mixture  to  be  tested  ia  placed  in  a 
small  beaker  glass,  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  the 
centre  of  which  is  smeared  with  a  mixtuie  of  potash 
and  protosulphate  of  iron.  The  whole  is  now  left 
undisturbed  for  some  time.  The  glass  is  eventually 
removed,  and  tho  mixture  of  potash  and  iron  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  should  hydrocyanic  acid 
be  present,  will  cause  the  development  of  Prussian-blue. 

2.  A  second  portion  of  the  original  mixture  is  placed 
in  a  beaker,  and  a  watch-glass  containing  a  few  drops 
of  bisulphide  of  ammonia  is  suspended  over  the  liquid, 
the  mouth  of  the  beaker  being  dosed.  A  short  time  is 
allowed  to  elapse ;  the  watch-glass  is  then  removed,  and 
its  contents  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature. 
A  hloodred  colour  is  developed  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  perchloride  of  iron  to  the  dry  residue.  This  effect 
is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  vapour 
by  the  bisulphide  of  ammonium — sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  being  formed,  which,  on  the  addition  of 
percldoride  of  iron,  gives  the  blood-red  colour  of  the 
sulphocyanide  of  iron,  which  is  bleached  by  corroaiva 
sublimate. 
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3.  If  a  TTatch-glass  containmg  a  few  dibpe  of  nitrate 
of  silver  solution  be  suspended  in  a  beaker,  as  in  2, 
the  silver  solution  will  become  white  and  opaque,  from 
the  formation  of  cyanide  of  silver.  This  mixture,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphate  of  iron,  will  give 
Prussian-blue. 

The  following  plants  contain  pfniaBic  acid,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  or  less  poisonous  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  tod 
which  they  severally  contain : — 

Nat,  Ord,  JtomxeetB 

Amygdahu  eommunis, — ^The  almond  and  its  yarieties. 
Prunus  domestica, — The  plum  and  its  varieties. 
Cerasiis, — The  cherry  and  its  varieties. 
Pyrus  aria,  or  white  bean  tree. — The  seeds  are  poisonous. 

Nat,  Ord,  Euphorbiacece 
Jatropha  manihot,  or  bitter  cassava. 

Bitter  Almonds 

The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  very  poisonous. 
'  The  oil  does  not,  like  common  essential  oils,  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  almond,  but  it  is  only  produced 
when  the  almond  pulp  comes  in  contact  wiUi  water. 
It  cannot  be  separated  by  any  process  whatever  from 
the  almond  without  the  co-operation  of  water — neither, 
for  example,  by  pressing  out  the  fixed  oil,  nor  by  the 
action  of  ether,  nor  by  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol. 
After  the  almond  is  exhausted  by  ether,  the  remaining 
pulp  gives  the  essential  oil  as  soon  as  it  is  moistened ; 
but  if  it  is  also  exhausted  by  alcohol,  the  essential 
oil  is  entirely  lost.     The  reason  is,  that  alcohol  dis- 
solves out  a  peculiar  crystalline  principle  named  Amyg- 
dalin,  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  water,  forms 
the   essential   oil   by  reacting  on  a  variety   of   the 
albuminous  principle  in  the  almond,  called  TiVmTiliyifi^  or 
Synaptase.* 

The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  may  contain  from 
60  to  14*33  per  cent,  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Deaths 
*~>m  the  incautious  use  of  this  oil  for  flavouring  articles 
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of  confectionery  are  not  infrequent.  Afl  the  fiftvour  is 
not  in  the  least  injured,  it  haa  been  Buggeated  to  aub- 
ject  the  oil  to  repeated  distillatioa  with  caustic  potaaaa, 
by  which  meana  the  oil  is  purified  from  pruBBic  acid. 

Symptoms 

Tn  Mak. — TTansea,  vomicmK,  and  dittnhtBa,  dile  to  goat 
irritation,  huve  occnired  when  tbo  dose  has  been  small,  as  is  the 
caaa  when  confectionerj  owes  its  fiavour  to  liie  iud  of  the 
essentjal  oil  IJioaynoracy  may  hare  something  to  da  with  these 
effects,  lor  cases  are  on  record  where  a  single  almond  has  pro- 
duced a  state  resembling  iatoiioatioD,  followed  by  an  eruption 
not  unlike  niticaTis  or  nettle-raah.  Taken  in  large  dossB,  the 
symptoma  produced  are  identical  with  those  desaribed  under 
poisoning  by  pmssic  acid.  The  breath  is  nsiially  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds. 

Ik  Animals.— Vo:iiiting,  trembling,  weakness,  paralysis, 
tetanic  conTulsions,  and  coma. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — These  ore  identical  with 
those  seen  iu  poisoning  fay  the  pure  acid, 

Faial  Dose. — The  essential  oil  ia  from  four  to  eight 
times  aa  strong  as  tie  acid  of  the  Pharmacopeia. 
From  twenty  to  thirty  drops  have  proved  fatal. 

Death  may  take  place  in  half  an  hour  or  lea 

Treatment: — The  same  as  recommended  under  pru 
acid. 

The  Chbrry-Laurbl 

The  Cherry-Laurel — Pninus  Lauro-csrasus — the 
leaves  of  which  have  been  used  for  flavouring  custards, 
etc.,  contains  prusaic  acid,  and  is  therefore  poiaonous. 

In  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  there  is  an  Aqua 
LauTo-eeragi — laurel  water — prepared  from  the  leaves. 
It  should  he  used  with  extreme  caution,  as  the  amount 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  contained  in  the  leaves  is  uncertain. 
Death  has  frequently  resulted  from  its  use.  The  most 
important  case,  however,  is  that  of  Sir  T.  Eroughton. 
His  mother,  who  gave  him  his  usual  draught  on  the 
morning  of  his  death,  noticed  that  it  had  a  strong  smell 
of  hitter  almonds.     Two  minutes  after  he  took  it  ahe 
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observed  a  rattling  or  gurgling  in  his  stoxnach ;  in  teu 
minutes  more  he  seemed  indined  to  dose ;  and  five 
minutes  afterwards  she  found  him  quite  insensible, 
with  the  eyes  fixed  upwards,  the  teeth  locked,  froth 
ninning  out  of  his  mouth,  and  a  great  heaving  at  his 
stomach,  and  gurgling  in  his  throat.  He  died  within 
half  an  hour  after  swallowing  the  draughts.  No  light 
was  thrown  on  the  case  by  the  carelessly  conducted 
post-mortem;  but  the  suddenness  of  his  death,  the 
improbability  of  apoplexy  occurring  at  so  early  an 
age,  and  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds  noticed  by  his 
mother,  pointed  out  clearly  enough  the  true  cause  of 
death. 

AOONITB 

All  parts  of  this  plant,  the  Aconitmn  Napellus  (N. 
0,  Eanunculacece),  are  poisonous.  The  poisonoite 
properties  depend  upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid— 
aconita — chiefly  found  in  the  root.  Poisoning  by  the 
alkaloid  has  lately  come  before  the  public  mind  in  the 
case  of  Dr  Lamson,  executed  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law.  The  symptoms  noticed  in  that  case 
were  very  much  as  detailed  below.  When  any  part 
of  the  plant  is  chewed,  a  sensation  of  tingling  is  experi- 
enced in  the  mouth,  and  burning  in  the  throat.  Many 
of  the  aconites  are,  however,  inert.  The  root,  having 
been  taken  by  mistake  for  horse-radish,  has  led  to 
several  cases  of  accidental  poisoning. 


ACONITE 

Oencral  Characteristics,  — 
Root  conical,  dark-brown  exter- 
nally, with  numerous  twisted 
rootlets  ;  internally  the  colour 
is  whitish. 

Tlcw^c— -Produces  a  tingling 
and  numbing  sensation  in  the 
mouth. 


HOBSE-BADISH 

General  CharactertsHes.  — 
Root  cylindrical,  pf  neariy  the 
same  thickness  down  its  whole 
length.  Externally,  bnff- 
coloured ;  internally,  white. 

Taste, — Sweet  and  pungent 


In  Man. — ThB  patient  complairu,  witliia  a  abort  time  after' 
the  poison  is  taken,  of  dryness  of  the  throat,  itccomponied  with 
tingling  sad  numbness  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  He  then 
complains  of  nnuaeo,  vomiting,  pain  in  the  epigastHnm,  ind 
distressing  dyspncea,  of  a  sensation  of  foimicatian  or  tingliog, 
with  nnmbneaa  in  his  face  and  limbs,  nhicb  appear  to  hitn 
heavy  and  enlai^ed.  !□  attempting  to  walk  be  staggers,  hia 
limbs  losing  their  power  of  supporting  bis  body.  Hebecomea 
giddy,  his  pupils  dilated,  and  his  sight  and  heaiinc  imperfect, 
but  he  is  seldom  uneonscions  till  near  death.  His  piuse  irresular, 
gradually  becomes  weaker,  and  at  last  almost  imperceptibw,  hia 
skin  uold  and  clammy,  Ms  featarea  pale  and  bloodless,  his  mind 
clear,  and  then  suddenly  he  dies,  in  some  cases  from  shock,  li 
others  from  Mphyiia,  and  lastly  ho  may  die  thim  syncope. 


I 


n  breathing,  convulsiim, 


Delirium  is  preBent  in  some  caees,  and  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  haa  also  been  noticed.     In  a  case  recorded  i 
the  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  i.,  1S77,  p.  258,  t 
of  the  tincture  of  aconite  were  drunk  in  mistake  for 
succus  lemonis;    recovery  took  place,  but  not  before  J 
alanniug  symptoms  had  taken  place,  and  death  at  on«| 
time  appeared  imminent. 

Pont-mortum  Appearances. — General  venous  conges-  ' 
tioD.     The  brain  and  ita  mombrances  are,  in  most  cases, 
found  congested,  and  the  etomach  and  inteatinea  in- 
flamed. 

Fatal  Period. — The  symptoms  may  come  on  imme- 
diately, OF  may  be  delayed  for  an  hour  or  two.  In 
the  case  mentioned  in  the  BnlUh  Medical  Journal  the 
patient  walked  about  five  miles  after  swallowing  two 
ounces  of  the  tincture,  which  ho  drank  at  eleven  o'clock, 
returning  home  at  2.30  p.IiL  Ad  excise  officer,  who 
died  in  about  four  hours,  was  able  to  walk  from  the 
Custom  House  over  London  Bridge,  Death  has  taken 
place  in  so  short  a  time  as  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 
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Fatal  Dose. — About  four  grains  of  the  extract,  and  I 

one  drachm  of  the  tincture.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  the  alkaloid  present.  One  drachm  of 
the  scraped  root  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal. 

CiLemieal  Analysis  and  Tesfa.— The  alkaloid  must 
be  isolated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the 
process  of  Staas.  The  physiological  test  consists  in 
placing  a  small  portion  of  the  extract,  or  the  alkaloid 
so  obtained,  on  the  tongue  or  lip,  and  noting  if  tingling 
be  produced.  To  the  pure  alkaloid,  nitric  acid  added 
produces  no  change  of  colour.  Officinal  phosphoric 
acid  added,  and  the  mixture  carefully  evaporated,  a 
violet  colour  is  produced. 

Treatment. — Emetics,  castor-oil,  and  animal  chatcoal 
should  be  given.  Stimulants  will  be  required  ;  and 
friction  down  the  spine,  together  with  galvanism  and 
artificial  respiration,  may  be  tried. 

Synopsis  of  the  action  of  Aconite 

a.  On  Nervous  System. — Giddiness,  numbness,  and 
tingling  in  the  limbs  is  a  primary  effect,  followed  by 
graduaJly  increasing  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  and  insen- 
sibility of  the  surface  of  the  body  to  pinching  and 
pricking,  Dr  Fleming  asserts  that  it  produces  a  ^owej'- 
fiil  sedative  effect  on  the  iiervoua  system.  At  any  rate, 
it  now  seems  to  be  proved  that  aconite  paralyses,  the 
sensory  nerves,-  commencing  at  their  peripheral  endings. 

6,  On  Vascular  System. — Extreme  depression  of  the 
circulation  is  produced  by  doses  large  enough  to  cause 
death.  The  pulse  may  become  imperceptible .  at  the 
ivrist.  In  medicinal  doses  aconite  lowers  tho  heart's 
action ;  in  poisonous  doses  fatal  syncope. 

e.    On   Digestive  System.— Some  have  denied   the 
irritant  action  of  aconite  on  the  alimentary  canal,  but 
Sir  it.  ChriatiBon  states  that  he  was  deterred  from  the 
use  of  aconite  'by  two  patients  being  attacked  wi^^^l 
I  severe  vomiting,  griping,  and  diarrhoea.'  ^^^H 


Cerebral 
,   The  symptom  most  characteristic  of  these  poisons 
the  marked  aniesthesia  which  they  produce  when  their 
vapours  are  inhaled.     The  hydrate  of  chloral,  though 
placed  under  the  above  heading,  is  more  closely  allied 
in  its  action  to  opium  than  to  ether  or  to  chloroform. 

Ether 

Ether,   when  taken  in  its  liquid  form,   ptodi 
symptoms   and  poat-^mariem   appearances  not 
those  caused  hy  alcohoL 

Fatal  Dose. — No  death  having  baen  recorded, 
fatal  dose  of  this  substance  is  unknown. 

Eilier  Vapour. — The  vapourof  ether  has  caused  death; 
the  fatality  from  this  source  having  increased  of  late 
years  owing  to  the  employment  of  ether  as  an  aniesthetie. 
Entering  the  hlood  through  the  lungs,  it  acts  with  great 
rapidity,  a  etate  of  lethargy  being  quickly  induced. 

The  early  symptoms  are  noticed  in  a  modification  of 
respiration,  the  breathing  becoming  slow,  prolonged,  and 
stertorous.  Tho  face  is  pale,  the  lips  bluish,  and  the 
surface  of  the  body  cold  and  exsanguine,  The  pulse, 
at  first  quickened,  becomes  slower  as  the  inhalation  of 
the  vapour  is  continued.  The  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the 
eye  glassy  and  fixed.  The  voluntary  muscles  of  the 
body  become  flabby  and  relaxed;  the  patient  still, 
however,  having  the  power  to  move  the  limbs.  The 
involuntary  musclos  are  not  affected;  as  an  instance, 
the  uterus  contracts  and  expels  its  contents  with  ease. 
If  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  he  pushed  too  far,  the 
pulse  sinks,  and  coma  ensues,  from  which  the  patient 
can  only  with  difficulty  be  arouBed  ;  but  if  in  an  early 
stage  the  ether  be  discontinued,  the  patient  rapidly  re- 
gains consciousness,  due  to  the  rapid  elimination  of  the 
ether  by  the  lungs.  A  marked  peculiarity  in  this  form 
of  poisoning  is  the  oompletfl  aniestheaia  or  paralysis  oS 
the  nerves  of  sensation. 
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Post-mortem  Appearances, — ^These  are  chiefly  foimd 
in  the  brain  and  longs,  which  in  most  cases  are  greatly 
congested  The  cavities  of  the  heart  have  been  fottnd 
full  of  dark-coloured  liquid  blood.  A  marked  effect 
noticed  in  poisoning  by  ether,  is  the  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
liver,  kidneys,  and  spleen  are  sometiines  congested. 

Treatment, — When  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  and 
the  breathing  laboured  and  stertorous,  the  inhalation 
should  be  discontinued,  and  cold  water  dashed  in  the 
face — free  ventilation  being  also  allowed.  Galvamsm 
and  artificial  respiration  should  also  be  tried. 

Analysis, — ^The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  tiseaes 
must  be  treated  and  distilled  as  described  under  alcohoL 

Tests  :— 

1.  The  vapour  passed  into  a  solution  of  1h- 

chromate  of  potash,  and   sulphuric  acid 
added,  gives  the  reactions  of  alcohoL 

2.  The  vapour  bums  with  a  smoky  flame,  de- 

positing carbon  on  any  cool  surface  placed 
above  the  flame. 

3.  It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  on  which 

liquid  it  floats 

Chloroform 

The  effects  produced  by  chloroform  when  swallowed 
are  not  unlike  those  occasioned  by  alcohol.  Font 
ounces  have  been  taken  without  causing  death ;  it  is 
therefore  not  an  active  poison  in  this  form. 

Chlorofoi*m  Vapour, — The  symptoms  occasioned  by 
chloroform  when  inhaled,  are  not  imlike  those  caused 
by  ether,  with  this  exception,  that  insensibility  and 
general  relaxation  of  the  muscles  are  more  rapidly 
produced. 

Post-mortem  Appearances, — Congestion  of  the  vesseb 

of  the  brain,  and  also  of  the  lungs,  is  generally  found. 

''e  cavities  of  the  heart  are  usually  empty;  but^in 
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some  cases,  the  light  side  of  tbe  lieait  is  faimd  dis- 
tended ■with  dark-coloured  fluid  blood.  Congestion 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys  is  not  of  iniiequent 
occiurenca 

Fatal  Period  and  Dose, — In  one  or  two  cases  where 
the  vapoui  was  inhaled,  death  took  place  in  from  one 
to  two  minutes.  Thirty  drops  thus  taken  destroyed 
life  in  one  minute,  and  even  fifteen  drops  have  proved 
speedily  fatal.  It  has  thus  destroyed  life  in  a  smaller 
dose,  and  more  rapidly,  than  any  other  known  poison. 

Ti'eatmeTii, — The  same  as  recommended  with  regard 
to  ether.  M.  Nelaton  recommends  inversion  of  the 
body,  and  ascribes  the  recovery  of  one  patient  to  his 
suddenly  lifting  him  up  and  throwing  him  over  his 
shoulder  with  hia  head  hanging  down. 

Analysis. — Dissolves  camphor.  Is  not  affected  by 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  boils  at  140°  F.,  and  the 
vapour,  subjected  to  a  red-heat,  is  resolved  into  chlorine 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  ■ 

Detection  of  Oiloroform  in  the  Blood  and  Tissues  fl 

In  searcliing  for  the  presence  of  this  substance  in  the 
blood  or  tissues,  the  examination  should  be  made  as 
speedily  as  possible,  as  chloroform  seems  to  have  a  great 
tendency  to  pass  into  formic  acid,  and  to  thus  escape 
recognition, 

l^e  substance  to  be  examined  should  be  placed  in 
a  flask,  to  which  is  adapted  a  glass  tube  bent  at  right 
angles.  A  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  and  another 
portion  of  paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium 
and  starch  paste,  are  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  glass 
tube.  The  flask  and  its  contents  should  be  now  placed 
in  a  water  bath  heated  to  a  temperature  of  160°  F.  (72° 
C),  and  a  portion  of  the  glass  tube  just  past  the  bend 
heated  to  redness.  Any  chloroform  vapour  evolved 
from  the  contents  of  the  flask  is  decomposed  during  its 
passage  through  the  heated  glass  lube  into  free  ehli 
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and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of  the  former  being 
indicated  by  the  starch  paper  becoming  blue,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  reddening  of  the  litmus  paper  reveals 
the  presence  of  the  acid.  As  a  further  corroboration, 
the  exit-tube  may  be  made  to  dip  into  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  when  a  precipitate  of  the  curdy  white  chloride 
of  silver  will  take  place,  insoluble  in  ■  nitric  acid,  but 
dissolving  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Chloral  Hydrate 

This  substance  is  prepared  by  acting  on  alcohol  by 
chlorine.  It  has  only  been  introduced  to  the  medical 
profession  within  the  last  few  years,  and  owing  to  its 
indiscriminate  use  several  fatal  cases  have  been  le- 
corded.  Care  should  be  taken  when  large  doses  are 
given  not  to  repeat  them  too  quickly,  as  there  appears 
to  bo  a  tendency  to  accumulation  and  sudden  and 
dangerous  action  of  the  drug.  .  Chloral  in  moderate 
doses  acts  on  the  brain  as  a  powerful  hypnotic ;  in  large 
doses  it  acts  as  a  depressant  tp  the  basial  ganglia  of  the 
brain  and  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  as  a  result  there  is 
weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  with  ultimate  diastolic 
arrest,  slowing  of  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
general  muscular  weakness,  with  some  anaesthesia. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  which  follow  within  a 
short  time  after  the  drug  has  been  swallowed  are 
marked  by  deep  sleep,  followed,  if  the  dose  be  very 
large,  with  fatal  coma.  The  pulse  in  some  cases  is 
quickened  and  the  face  flushed ;  but  in  other  cases  the 
pulse  becomes  slow  and  almost  imperceptible,  the  heart 
being  ultimately  arrested  in  diastole.  The  face  is  pale, 
and  the  breathing  performed  at  long  intervals.  The 
motor  paralysis  present,  when  a  poisonous  dose  is  taken^ 
is  due  to  the  action  of  the  drug  on  the  spine,  and  not 
on  the  nerves.  In  a  case  described  by  Dr  Levinstein, 
and  reported  in  the  Lancet,  Feb.  21,  1874,  the  patient 
took  six  drachms  with  intent  to  commit  suicide.     The 


face  was  at  first  flushed,  tlien  livid;  tlie  pupils 
tracted,  and  at  times  the  circulatioE  appeared  t( 
entirely  arrested.  The  temperatui'e  varied  from  32" 
to  38-7  C.  (89'flF.,  lOO'iF.). 

TreaimeTit. — The  treatment  consists  in  the  usf 
galTsniam,  frictions,  mustard-plasters  to  the  calves  c 
the  legs,  artificial  respiration,  and  the  adminiBtration  of  ^ 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  strychnia  or  hypodermic  ii 
jections  of  atropva.  The  warmth  of  the  body  must  b 
carefully  maintained  in  all  cases  by  snitable  external 
applications.  A  peculiar  eruption,  not  unlike  that  pro- 
duced by  shell-fish — and  which  I  was  the  first  to 
describe — sometimes  occurs  when  this  substance  hsi 
been  given  for  some  time  in  medicinal  doses. 

It  is  said  to  act  by  becoming  changed  into  chlorofoni 
and  formic  acid  in  the  blood,  due  to  the  alkalinity  a 
that  fluid. 

Analygis. — Chloral  is  not  inflammable.     If  potash  l» 
added  to  a  boiling  solutioa  of  chloral,  it  becomes  decora 
posed  with  effervescence  into  chloroform   and  formisl 
acid,  and  formate  of  potash  is  formed.     Boiled  witk'B 
chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of  silver,  the  metals  are  pret  1 
cipitated  on  the  addition  of  potash.    A  salt  of  copper 
is  decomposed  in  a  manner  not  unlike  grape  sngar. 

Detection  in  the  Tissues,  etc. — Being  decomposed  in 
the  blood  into  chloroform,  it  can  only  be  detected  by 
the  means  abeady  described  for  the  detection  of  that- 
substance,  the  liquid  being  first  rendered  alkaline  witlb^ 
potash.     See  p.  365. 

Neubal 

CONIUM 

The  common   or  spotted   hemlock,  Conium   i 
latum  {N,  0.   UmbelUferiB),  ia  indigenous.      It  mu3t 
bo  distinguished  from  the  inyrrhia  lemulenia,  another 
indigenous,    umbelliferous    plant    which    has    also   a 
spotted   stem,  but  which  is  covered  with    hairs,  the 
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stem  of  the  hemlock  being  smooth.  Several  casei  of 
poisoning  have  occuned,  hemlock  having  been  w\ii«t*Vfln 
for  parsley,  fennel,  aBpaiagos,  and  paranip.  llhe  leaTM 
of  the  plant  have  a  peculiar  mouay  odonr,  which  ii 
intensified  when  they  are  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  some 
caustic  potasL  The  poisonona  propertiea  lealdB  in  u 
alkaloid,  conia.  The  activity  of  the  plant  appean  to 
depend  upon  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  ia  gathand, 
being  most  powerful  in  May.  The  ready  decompoo- 
tion  of  the  alkaloid  by  heat  or  age  renders  the  eztnct 
of  conium  a  very  imoertain  preparation,  the  coma  heing 
converted  into  an  inert  resinoid  matter. 

GoNiA.-<^The  alkaloid  is  a  colourless  volatile  cS, 
lighter  than  water,  with  an  odour  of  mice.  It  is 
strongly  alkaline,  soluble  in  diluted  add,  but  its  adts 
have  not  yet  been  crystallised.  It  is  a  deadly  pmioD^ 
killing  all  animals,  death  resulting  from  asphyxu. 
Neutralised  with  an  acid,  its  activity  is  inoreased,  and 
it  becomes  more  soluble  in  water.  Almost  iDstuit 
death  in  a  dog  resulted  from  injecting  two  grains  of 
conia,  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  into  tlie 
femoral  vein. 

The  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  are  tbe 
same  as  mentioned  under  Coniunu 


Symptoms 

In  Max.— -The  symptoms  in  some  cases  resemble  {hon  d 
poisoning  with  opium ;  in  others  the  patient  jcomptaina  of  dn^ 
ness  and  constriction  of  the  throat,  and  drowunesB.  Then  a 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  closure  of  the  eyes  or  ptoriny  sod 
loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  extrenuties.  so  t^^t  tiu 
patient  falls  on  attempting  to  walk.  The  paralysiji  does  Mt 
appear  to  be  due  to  any  direct  influence  \x^u  the  muscles  bat 
upon  the  motor  nerves,  and  especially  on  their  arifwinftpffi^ffJ 
ends,  and  in  this  differs  from-  calabar  bean,  which  aoti  im.  thi 
spinal  cord.  Gradual  loss  of  power  in  the  respiratory  mMg'*"  a 
the  cause  of  death.  Giddiness,  coma,  and  conYokioiu  wen  thi 
typical  symptoms  of  two  cases  of  accidental  poisoniiig  neoidid 
^  Dr  Watson. 


r         In  Ahimal 


CALABAE  BEAN 


In  Ahimam. — '  Palsy,  first  of  the  coluntaiy  mnsclea,  nest  of 
the  chest,  lastly  of  the  diaphragm — nsphyzis,  in  abort,  from 


parolysia,   without   insetiHihility,    and  with    slight  ocoasional 


B  onljof  the  limbs;  and  the  heart  was  always  foond 

ooa trading  Tigoronsly  for  a  long  time  after  death.' — Chrislison. 

Poat-morlem  Appearances. — Congestion  of  the  vei 
of  the  brain  and  lungs.  The  blood  is  very  fluid, 
of  s  dark  colour,  the  fluidity  due  probatly  to  the  n 
of  death — slowly  induced  asphyxia.  There  may 
somo  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimenf 

Fatal  Period. — The  symptoms  may  come  on  in  from 
ten  minutes  to  an  hour  or  mow  after  the  poison  has  been 
takeiL     Death  usually  takes  place  in  abiDut  four  hours. 

Fated  Dose,— Uncertain.     Thirty  grains  of  the  exi, 
tract  carefttlly  prepared  killed  a  rabbit  in  five  minuh 
A  single  drop  of  conia  dropped  into  the  eye  of  a  rabl 
killed  it  in  nine  minutes. 

Treaiment. — Emetics,  castor-oil,  followed  by  anuni 
and  other  diffusible  stimulante. 

Calagaei  BiUN 

A  strong  emulaion  of  Calabar  Bean,  Phyostigma 
Venenosum  {N.  O.  Legjtminogie),  is  used  on  the 
Weatem  Coast  of  America  as  a  test  of  innocence  in 
«afiea  of  suspected  witchcraft,  In  1864  some  children 
in  Liverpool  were  poisoned  by  eating  some  of  these 
beans,  which  had  been  swept  out  of  a  ship  from  Africa 
on  to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

S;/m/)(o»ia,— Vomiting,  giddiness,  irregular  action  of 
the  heart ;  the  mental  faculties  are  unaffected.  The 
eyes  are  bright  and  the  jiapils  amtraded ;  in  which 
latter  it  diflets  most  strikingly  from  atropia,  byos- 
cyamia,  and  datura,  where  dilatation  of  the  piipil  is  the 
ride.  The  late  Sir  E.  Christison  considered  that  its 
primary  action  is  on  the  heart,  causing  paralysis  of  that 
organ,  and  that  the  insensibility  and  coma  are  only 
secondary.     Dr  Hart ey  considers  that  it  ianotacar(""" 
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but  a  respiratory  poison,  Hater  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  paralysis  produced  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  drug  on  the  spinal  cord,  and  not  on  the  ner?e 
trunks.  It  appears  also  that  death  is  due  to  a  failure  of 
the  respiration,  for  the  heart  in  ftTiiTni^lq  ]ias  been  foimd 
still  beating  for  one  and  a  half  hours  after  death.  The 
contraction  of  the  pupil  when  locally  applied  is  prol)- 
ably  brought  about  by  its  paralytic  action  on  the 
peripheral  sympathetic  nerve  fibres  of  the  iris,  and  it  u 
stated  that  when  very  large  doses  of  physostigmin  are 
given,  the  pupils  dikte,  pointing  to  oculo-motor  palsy. 
•A  few  drops  of  the  extract  placed  in  the  eye  cause 
powerful  contraction  of  the  pupil. 

Analysis. — The  physiological  test  is  the  effect  on 
the  pupil.  Bromine  dissolved  in  water  is  stated  by 
Dragendorff  to  produce  a  red  colour  with  the  calabar 
bean. 


EXCITOMOTORY 
Nux  Vomica,     Strychnia 

Some  of  the  most  poisonous  known  plants  belong  to 
the  genus  Strychnos  {N,  0.  Loganiaeece), 

The  Java  poison,  Upas  TieutS,  is  a  watery  extract  of 
S.  Tieut6  ;  the  basis  of  the  poison  used  in  Guiana,  and 
known  as  Wourali,  Ourari,  IJrari,  or  Curare,  is  the  juice 
of  S.  Toxifera.  S.  Nux  Vomica,  the  Koochla  tree,  pro- 
duces the  Nux  Vomica  seeds  of  commerce ;  and  the 
bark  of  the  tree  has  been  accidentally  substituted  tot 
cusparia,  or  angustura  bark,  hence  it  is  known  as  fiUte 
angiLstura  bark.  The  substitution  is  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  on  account  of  the  strychnia  which 
the  false  bark  contains.  It  may  be  known  by  its  being 
quilled,  externally  covered  with  white  lichenous  spots, 
and  the  internal  surface  becoming  bloodied  when 
touched  with  nitric  acid.  This  reaction,  which  depends 
upon  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid,  Brucia,  does  not  occur 
when  true  angustura  bark  is  thus  treated. 


Sax.  Vomica 
The  Seeds  of  S.  Nitx  Vomica 

Tlie  EritiBli  Plianuacopceia  contains  an  extract  and  a 
tincture.  The  alkaloid  etrychuia  is  the  active  principle 
of  the  seeds  and  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Another 
alkaloid,  brucia,  is  also  found,  and  is  poisonous. 

The  symptems  and  post-mortem  appearances  and 
treatment  will  he  detailed  under  the  head  of  Strychnia. 
The  brown  powder  of  the  seeds  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
seen  adhering  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomacb. 

Strychnia 
Symptoms. — Should  the  poison  be  in  solution, 
patient  complains  of  a  hot  and  intensely  bittei  tastfl'' 
iluring  swallowing.  The  effects  of  the  poison  depending 
to  a  great  extant  on  the  mode  of  administration,  become 
manifest  in  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour,  or  more, 
after  it  ia  taken.  The  earliest  symptoms  are  a  feeling 
of  suffocation  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  These 
come  on  suddenly,  without  any  premonitory  warnings. 
Twitching  of  the  muscles,  rapidly  passing  into  tetanic 
convulsions  of  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which 
nre  Bunultaneously  affected.  The  head  after  several 
jerks  becomes  stiffened;  the  neck  rigid;  the  body  cmrved 
forward,  quite  stiff,  and  resting  on  the  back  of  the  bead 
and  heels.  The  face  is  congested,  and  the  countenance 
expresses  intense  anxiety,  the  eyes  staring,  the  month 
open,  and  the  lips  livid.  The  throat  is  dry,  the  thiret 
great  j  but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  drink,  the  jaws 
are  epasmodically  closed,  and  a  piece  of  the  vessel  may 
be  bitten  out.  During  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms 
the  intellect  is  usually  clear,  and  the  patient  appears 
conscious  o£  his  danger,  frequently  exclaiming,  'I 
shall  die  \ '  and  he  is  also  conscious  of  the  accession  of 
the  paroxysms,  telling  those  aroimd  him  of  their 
approach,  and  asking  to  be  held.  In  the  case  of 
J.  P.  Cook,  poisoned  by  Palmer,  those  about  him  ti 
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to  raise  bim ;  but  he  was  so  stiff  that  tliey  found  it 
impossible.  He  then  said,  '  Turn  me  over,'  which  they 
did,  and  he  died  iu  a  few  minutes.  Intense  pain  is 
felt,  due  to  the  powerful  contractions  of  the  muscles. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or  two,  the  spasms  subside, 
a  sudden  loll  takes  place,  during  which  the  patient  feels 
exhausted  and  his  skin  bathed  in  sweat.  In  poisoning 
by  strychnia,  the  jaws  are  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected. 
In  tetanus  the  result  of  disease,  the  locking  of  the  jaws 
is  an  early  and  a  marked  symptom. 

As  death  approaches  the  fits  become  more  frequent, 
and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion  or  suffocation. 

Pogt-mortem  Appearances. — There  ia  no  characteristic 
appearance  foimd  after  death.  The  blood  is  fluid,  the 
heart  empty,  with  some  congestion  of  the  membranes  of 
thehiain.  Absence  of  all  cause  for  so  Tiolent  and  sudden 
a  death.     Rigor  mortis  is  prolonged  for  some  time. 

Fatal  Period. — -The  rapidity  in  the  accession  of  the 
symptoms  and  fatal  termination  will,  to  some  extent, 
depend  upon  the  form  in  which  the  poison  is  taken. 
I.e.,  in  solution  or  in  pill.  In  most  cases  the  symptoms 
appear  in  from  three  or  four  minutes  to  an  hour,  or  more, 
after  the  poison  is  swallowed,  death  following  in  from 
ten  minutes  to  six  hours. 

Fatal  Does.— A  quarter  to  half  a  grain;  but  large 
doses  have  heen  taken  followed  by  recovery. 

Treatment. — Evacuation  of  stomach  by  emetics  and 
stonuich-pump,  and  then  the  administration  of  animal 
charcoal,  iodide  of  potash,  tannic  acid,  and  tea,  bromide 
of  potassium  in  large  dosea — half  an  ounce — and 
repeated  in  smaller  doses,  chloral,  followed  hy  diffusible 
stimulants. 

Analysis. — The  poison  may  fail  to  be  detected,  and 
this  link  in  the  scientific  evidence  may  be  wanting,  as 
was  the  case  in  Palmer's  trial ;  whereas  the  stryclmia 
had  been  administered  in  pills,  and  after  death  the 
stomach  had  been  cut  open,  and  the  contente  lost 
there  was  little  hope  of  discovering  the  poison.     *~ 
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non-diacoyery  of  the  poison  was  made  a  strong  point  o 
the  part  of  the  defence,  ignoring  at.  the  same  tune  the 
fact  that  the  stomach  had  heen  tampered  with  and  the 
contents  epilt.  Death  may  be  the  direct  result  of  a  ] 
dose  of  strychnia,  and  yot  it  may  not  he  detected  in  the^ 
dead  body,  evenwith  the  greatest  care,and  when  the  body  i 
has  not  been  tampered  with.  The  alkaloid  abBtracteil 
from  the  tissues  or  contents  of  the  stomach  by  Staaa^rfl 
process  may  have  the  following  testa  applied  to  it ; — .    I 

1.  Scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  i|fi| 
acidulated  water. 

2.  Intenaelj  bitter  taste, 

3.  Not  aifected  by  sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  a  Httb 
peroxide  of  lead,  or  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  hichnj 
mate  of  potash,  or  ferricyanido  or  permanganate  o( 
potassium  is  added,  a  magnificent  purple-blue  colour, 
changing  to  crimson,  and  finally  to  a  light-red  tint  is 
the  result.  Less  than  yno'aTra  °^  strychnia  has  been 
stated  to  give  this  reaction. 

i.  The  physiological  tost  consists  in  introducing  a 
small  quantity  of  the  suspected  substance  under  the 
skin  of  a  frog,  and  noting  whether  the  animal  suffera 
from  tetanic  spasms  or  not. 

5.  The  galvanic  test.  Place  a  solution  of  strychnia, 
sny  one  part  of  strychnia  in  IS'OOO  of  water,  in  a  shght 
depression  in  a  piece  of  platinum  foil,  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  evaporate.  "When  dry,  moisten  spot  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  connect  the  foil  with  the  posi.- 
tive  pole  of  a  single  cell  of  Grove's  battery,  and  then 
touch  the  acid  solution  with  the  negative  pole.  A  violet  ■■ 
colour  will  be  at  once  produced,  remaining  permanent,^^ 

Strychnia  may  not  be  found  in  the  body  even  aftcH 
death  from  poisoning  by  it  for  the  foDowing  n 

1.  Smallness  of  the  quantity  taken. 

2.  The  time  which  has  elapsed  after  taking  thq 
strychnia  until  the  symptoms  commence, 

3.  If  the  careful  preservation  of  the  stomach  and  ilp 
contents  has  been  overlooked. 
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IRRESPIEABLE  GASES 
Carbonic  Acid 

1.  Ciranmttances  which  may  show  that  it  is  Suicidal, 
— ^The  position  of  the  body  and  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  generation  of  the 
gas.  But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in 
order  to  conceal  a  murder,  the  body  may  he  placed 
under  circumstances  which  point  to  carbonic  acid 
poisoning.  Poisoning  by  this  gas  is  a  favourite  mode 
of  suicide  in  Paris. 

2.  Circumstances  under  which  it  occurs  AccidentaUy. 
— Death  may  result  where  several  persons  are  sleeping 
in  the  same  room,  and  the  yentilation  is  imperfect; 
from  the  admission  of  the  vapour  of  charcoal  into  a 
room  from  an  adjoining  vent ;  or  fromi  incautionsly 
sleeping  in  a  brewery  close  to  a  vat  in  which  fermen- 
tation is  going  on.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
death  may  result  from  the  presence  of  this  gas  in  an 
atmosphere  which  will  permit  the  combustion  of  a 
candle.  The  burning  of  a  candle  is  therefore  no  test 
of  security  from  danger  in  an  atmosphere  where  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  suspected.  Carbonic  add 
does  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  sink  to  the  lower 
portions  of  a  room;  and  Dr  Taylor,  from  his  experi- 
ments, states  '  that  in  a  small  and  close  room  persons 
are  liable  to  bo  suffocated  at  all  levels,  from  the  veiy 
equal  and  rapid  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  during  com- 
bustion.' 

3.  Symptoms, — ^The  early  symptoms  are  a  feeling  of 
weight  and  fulness  in  the  head,  accompanied  with 
giddiness,  throbbing  of  the  temporal  arteries,  drowsi- 
ness, palpitation  of  the  heart,  gradually  increasing 
insensibility,  stertorous  breathing,  ending  in  death 
from  asphyxia  or  apoplexy.  Sometimes  the  victim 
dies  convulsed,  at  other  times  a  deep  sleep  quietly 
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merges  into  death.  The  gymptoiua  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  quantity  and  purity  of  the  gas 
present  in  the  apartment. 

4.  Action  on  the  Animal  Economy. — The  opinions  of 
observers  vary  greatly,  Berzelius  maintaining  that  an 
atmoBphere  containing  5  per  cent,  was  not  injurious  to 
life  J  Allen  and  Pepja,  on  the  other  hand,  stating  that 
10  per  cent,  of  the  gas  woiild  cause  death.  Bernard 
considers  that  it  is  not  poisonous,  as  it  can  be  injected 
into  the  bodies  of  animals  without  injury,  and  that  its 
action  is  purely  negative ;  it  is  irrespirablo  in  the  same 
sense  as  pure  hydrogen  or  nitrt^en  is ;  simply,  there- 
fore, causing  death  by  suffocation.  Whatever  may  bo 
the  true  explanation  of  its  action,  it  ia  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  know  that  death  follows  when  it 
is  breathed,  even  when  mixod  with  a  normal  amount 
of  oxygen. 

5.  Post-mortem  Appeanoices. — The  faco  may  be  pale 
and  composed,  or  awollen  aiid  livid.  The  vessels  of 
the  brain  are  frequently  greatly  congested,  and  the 
heart  and  great  vessels  gorged  ^vith  black  fluid  blood, 
The  blood  in  some  cases  is,  however,  of  a  cherry-red 
colour.  This  may  be  probably  due  to  the  presence  of 
carbonic  oxide,  which  appears  to  have  tlie  power  of 
preventing  the  change  of  arterial  into  venous  blood,  the 
opposite  ofTect  to  tliat  of  carbonic  acid.  The  tongue 
may  or  may  not  he  protruded  beyond  the  teeth  ;  in 
most  instances  the  latter  is  the  case.  Animal  heat  is 
long  retained  after  death,  and  the  i-igor  mortis  occurs 
as  ia  other  forms  of  death. 

6.  3Vea(jnen(.— Heeding  from  the  arm,  cupping 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  the  employment  of  cold 
affusion  to  the  head.  The  patient  should  be  removed 
without  delay  into  the  open  air.  Artificial  respiration 
and  galvanism  have  been  successfully  employed  in  some 
cases. 

7.  How  proportion  of  Carlonic  Add  may  le  esfi- 
tiuxted.—Tlie  air  to  be  examined  is  drawn  into  a  vosb  " 
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capable  of  holding  one  and  a  half  gallons^  to  which  is 
added  a  clear  eolation  of  lime  or  baryta.  The  vessel, 
after  being  well  agitated,  is  allowed  to  remain  un- 
touched for  from  eight  to  twenty-four  honrs.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  lime  or  baryta,  and 
the  difference  in  the  causticity  of  the  lime  solation 
before  and  after  it  is  placed  in  the  vessel  gives  the 
amount  of  carbonic  Acid  present  in  the  air.  A  simpk 
method  of  collecting  the  air  in  a  mine  is  by  lowenng  a 
bottle  full  of  fine  sand,  so  arranged  that  at  any  depth 
it  may  be  turned  upside  down,  and  the  sand  allowed  to 
run  out,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  air  of  the  nun& 
The  bottle  may  now  be  quickly  drawn  up,  corked,  and 
reserved  for  examination. 

8.  How  may  a  WeU  or  Mine  he  cleared  of  Ut—h 
the  case  of  a  well,  a  basket  of  slacked  lime  may  he  let 
down ;  but  in  mines,  a  steam  fanner  or  a  jet  of  steam 
must  be  blown  through  the  mine.  No  one,  of  conise, 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  well  or  mine  till  it  ha3 
been  cleared  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Cabbokic  Oxidb 

This  gas  is  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  one  being  the  oxid>- 
tion  of  carbon  at  a  very  high  temperature  in  a  limited  sapply  of 
oxygen.  It  is  one  of  the  chiei  ingredients  of  the  yapoor  of 
burning  charcoal.  It  is  a  very  powerful  gas,  speedily  eansiiig 
death  by  acting  chiefly  on  the  nervoas  system,  the  symptoms 
being  those  prodaced  by  a  })are  narcotic.  To  this  gas  is  diu 
the  sufTbcating  Quality  of  air  in  which  coke  or  charcoal  is  burnt 
It  is  inodorous,  nence  the  dangerous  insiduoosness  with  which 
it  produces  its  fatal  results.  The  vapours  from  brick  kilns  and 
'  burnt  ballast '  heaps  are  injurious  to  health,  and  the  ownen  d 
them  may  be  indicted  for  causing  a  nuisance. 

SULPHURETTBD  HyDROOEN 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a  gas  possessing  a  powerfol  odonr 
of  rotten  e^gs.  It  is  largely  used  as  a  test  for  most  of  the 
iii'^tals ;  and  its  presence  may  be  detected  by  filtering  paper, 
moistened  with  a  salt  of  lead,  becoming  black. 

The  symptoms  produced  when  the  gas  is  moderately  dilated 
arc  gid(Uness,  throbbing  of  the  temples,  pain  and  oppression  of 
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the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vomitinc.  Delirinm  and  conTnlaions 
aoinetiinea  occur,  taeether  with  laborioas  respiratioa  and  an 
irregular  puls«.  Wuen  tho  gaa  is  liut  slightly  diluted,  the 
person  becomes  suddenly  weak  and  inBenaible,  and  rapidly  dies. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  are  floidity  and  blackcsM  of  the 
blood,  lasB  of  muaculai  contractility,  and  a  tendency  to  rapid 

EaCrefaction.  The  bronchial  tubes  are  reddened,  and  the 
itemat  vaacnlar  oreaus  may  appear  almost  black. 
The  treaimetit  niU  consist  la  tbe  immediate  removal  of  the 
person  into  fresh  air,  and  the  admiuisti'ation  of  stimulaiita, 
togetbor  tvith  the  respiration  of  chlorine  gas  evolved  from 
bleorhing  powder  by  the  action  of  an  acid. 

TOXICOaffiMIC  OR  SEPTIC 
Under  this  head  may  be  classed  all  those  effacta  produced  by 
the  sting  or  bite  of  Torious  icaecta  and  reptiles,  and  also  by  the 
Irite  of  the  mod  dog  and  wolf.  No  medico-legal  question  is 
likely  to  be  raised  ou  this  subject,  at  least  in  this  country, 
nhere,  with  the  exception  of  the  common  viper  or  adder,  ^1 
our  reptiles  are  harmless  enough, 
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Man,  subject  to  certain  physical  and  moral  influences, 
should  be  legoi'ded  rather  as  a  Bpecies  than  as  an 
individual. 

These  influences  are — 

A.  Purely  physical  or  natural. 

1.  Sex.       2.  Age.      3.  Locality.      4.  : 
5.  Seasons.     6.  Hours  of  the  day. 

B,  Moral  or  disturbing. 

By  the  operation  of  this  second  group,  man' 
distinguished  from  the  lower  animals. 

A.  Purely  Physical 
1,  Ses. — More  male  children  die  in  the  earlier 
of  infancy  than  female.  The  male  births  ( 
of  the  female,  In  England  it  appears  that  there  are 
103'5  boys  for  every  100  girls;  in  Russia  108-91 ;  and 
in  France  106'55. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  explain  this 
law.  Some  have  tried  to  show  that,  after  the  birth 
of  a  son,  means  aie  taken  to  prevent  further  increase 
in  the  family.  Giron  do  Bazareignes  is  o£  opinion 
that  employment  has  a  governing  influence,  the  more 
lusty  male  reproducing  hia  sex.  Thus  more  males  are 
bom  in  tfie  country  than  in  towns.  Eickea  considers 
that  the  excess  of  males  depends  on  certain  physiolo- 
gical peculiarities  of  race.  Hofacker  and  Qnetelet  lean 
to  the  opinion  that  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents  are 
the  determining  causes.  The  tables  they  give  certainly 
bear  out  this  statement,  for  in  cases  where  the 
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of  the  mnle  exceeded  that  of  tho  female  by  eighteen 
years  the  male  births  were  double  those  of  the  female. 

Ab  already  stated,  more  males  die  during  infancy 
than  females,  and  this  eifect  of  the  sexea  is  well  pro- 
nounced in  all  that  concerns  the  deaths.  This  mor- 
tality does  not  only  affect  the  malea  before  birth,  but 
even  during  the  first  ten  or  twelve  months  after  birth, 
that  is  to  say,  during  the  period  of  nursing.  The 
ratio  of  deaths  before  birth  is  as  3  to  2 ;  during  the 
first  and  second  months  after  birth,  as  4  to  3 ;  during 
the  fourth  and  fifth  months,  5  to  4  ;  till  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth,  the  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  deaths  is  almost  nil.  In  Belgium,  the  ratio  of 
male  still-births  to  female  is  aa  1'33  to  1  for  the  towns, 
and  1-70  to  1  for  the  country.  At  birth  the  mortality 
is  greater  in  males  than  in  females  ;  but  at  two  years 
of  age  the  mortality  ie  nearly  the  same.  At  the  age  of 
puberty  the  female  mortality  is  in  slight  excess  of  the 
male ;  between  21  and  26  the  male  deaths  are  again  in 
excess  of  the  female  ;  but  between  26  and  30  they  are 
equal.  During  the  period  of  child-bearing  the  female 
deaths  exceed  the  male  in  country  places,  but  this 
mortality  again  diminishes  after  tho  catamenia  have 
ceased.  Taking  the  whole  term  of  life,  the  female  has 
the  advant^e  of  long  life ;  yet,  owing  to  the  risks  of 
child-birth,  female  life  is  not  so  insurable  as  male ; 
but  when  the  period  of  child-bearing  has  ptisaed,  as  an 
annuitant,  ehe  has  an  immense  advantage.  It  is  also 
found  that  congenital  malformations  are  more  common 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  due  probably  to  some 
intra-uterine  forcea,  the  exact  nature  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  which  appear  to  act  after 
birth.  Males  are  more  liable  to  diseases  of  the  vascular 
system,  calcification,  and  atheroma  of  the  arteries,  angina 
pectoris,  and  also  to  dangerous  hiemorrhages. 

2.  AoE. — The  fecundity  of  marriages  appears  to  bo  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  ag6  of  the  parents.  The  fecua- 
dity  of  marriages  is  greatest  when  the  husband  and  tl^l 
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wife  are  about  the  same  age,  or  in  those  in  which  the 
man  is  older  than  the  woman  by  from  1  to  6  yeam 
The  number  of  births  is  not,  howeyer,  appredably 
affected  when  the  difference  in  the  ages  does  not 
exceed  16  years;  but  the  mininmm  of  fecundity  is 
reached  when  this  limit  is  exceeded,  or  the  man  is 
much  younger  than  the  female.  Early  marriages  aie 
generally  sterile,  or,  when  children  are  bom,  the  ten- 
dency to  early  death  is  great.  Fruitful  marriages  pro- 
duce the  same  number  of  births,  irrespective  of  age  or 
locality,  provided  the  age  of  the  man  is  at  or  about  33, 
and  that  of  the  woman  26  years.  After  these  ages  tiie 
number  of  births  gradually  diminishes. 

The  period  of  greatest  fecundity  is,  therefore,  at  33 
years  of  ago  for  the  man  and  26  for  the  female. 

In  Great  Britain  the  average  age  at  which  marriages 
take  place  is  25  years  for  nudes  and  24  for  femak& 
The  age  of  majority  in  England,  according  to  the  com- 
mon law,  is  twenty-one ;  all  persons  imder  that  age  aie 
infants.  Males  at  fourteen  and  females  at  twelve  may 
consent  to  marry,  but  they  cannot  marry  legally  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  guardians  till  they  are  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

The  number  of  marriages  very  sensibly  diminishes 
over  40  years  of  age.  The  fecundity  of  women  ceases 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  50 ;  that  of  men  is 
uncertain. 

Ago  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  the  mortality, 
and  this  iniiuenco  is  universally  acknowledged.  Oat 
of  100,000  males  alive  at  3,  only  94,417  will  probably 
bo  alivo  at  10 ;  of  females  at  tho  same  age,  94,551.  At 
the  age  of  50,  59,123  males  will  be  alive,  and  65,237 
females.  Nino  females  out  of  100,000  may  reach  the 
age  of  100,  but  none  of  the  other  sex. 

A  large  amount  of  the  mortality  among  infants  may 

be  duo  to  the  ignorance  of  mothers  as  to  the  simplest 

dietetic  and  hygienic  arrangements,  and  to  the  pe^ 

^bit  of  drugging  tho  children  to  keep  them 
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quiet  This  system  is  probably  more  often  practised 
by  those  leit  in  charge  oi  the  children,  during  the 
absence  of  the  mothers  '  at  work,'  than  by  the  mothers 
themselves, 

At  the  age  of  five  the  mortality,  which  had  previously 
been  so  marked,  is  suddenly  arrested  ;  and  it  ia  at  this 
age  that  the  probability  of  life  is  greatest.  At  puberty 
the  maximum  of  viability  is  reached ;  after  that  period 
the  mortality  is  greatest,  especially  among  women,  when 
the  passions  become  developed,  and  the  dangers  of  mater- 
nity are  greatest.  Between  60  and  66  the  probability 
of  life  becomes  very  doubtful 
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LOCALITY  3oal 

I  Sweden  and  Belgium,  1  in  47'0  and  1  in 
43'1  respectively.  The  number  of  deaths  ia  greater  in 
England  in  towns  than  in  the  coontry — in  the  propor- 
tion of  144  to  100 ;  and  greater  also  where  the  sanitary 
arrangements  are  incomplete.  Dr  Btotes  says : — 
e  the  introduction  of  sanitary  measures,  the  death- 
late  of  the  three  great  capitals,  and  of  the  gaols  on  the 
continent  of  India,  is  stated  to  be  greatly  lessened. 
Calcutta  shows  better  than  Liverpool  or  Manchester, 
and  the  death-rate  of  Bombay  is  less  than  that  of 
London.' 

Hot  and  cold  climates  materially  increase  the  death- 
rate;  but  this,  as  above  shown,  may  bo  checked  by  the 
adoption  of  sanitary  measures.  The  climate  of  the ' 
British  Isles,  with  '  a  mean  range  of  only  20°  between 
Bummer  and  winter,  cloudy  ekies,  and  frequent  rains, 
with  a  high  relative  humidity,  so  far  from  actiug 
injurionsly  on  the  health  of  the  people,  conduces  to  the 
greatest  activity  of  mind  and  body,  to  a  high  standard 
of  health,  and  to  longevity.' 

But  beyond  the  mere  questions  of  birth  and  death- 
rate,  locality  has  a  marked  connection  with  some 
diseases.  Thus  certain  geographical  areas  are  marked 
by  special  diseases,  which,  as  they  are  always  more  or 
less  present  among  the  inhabitants,  are  said  to  bo 
endemic  to  those  localities ;  thus  yellow  fever  is  endemic 
in  the  West  Indies,  cholera  in  India,  ague  in  Esses, 
.  gottre  in  Derbyshire,  etc.  Some  may  spread  to  other 
countries,  where  they  rage  as  epidemics,  but  do  not 
beconie  endemic,  i.e.,  cholera.  Others  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  special  local  habitat,  and  are  thus  said  to 
be  pandemic,  i.e.,  small-pox,  measles,  etc.  Mere  geo- 
logical structure  may  have  little  to  do  with  the  causation 
of  disease,  although  it  ia  held  by  some  that  cholera  is 
unknown  on  granitic  soils;  but  the  permeability  or  the 
inipermeability  of  the  soil  probably  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  prevention  or  causation  of  certain  dis- 
oases.  Thus,  damp,  clay  soils  are  attributed  wiC 
2b 
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T"..:v.r..ii:ii^r.:.  cataiTh.  and  neuralgia;  alluvial,  contain- 
-...^  ".-rc:  ;  .;r»r.:i:it5  of  oi^nic  matter^  give  outmakria, 
..".:":.....;.  :..:  r/.arshy ;  while  the  gravels,  sandstones, 

.i./.Vk.   i::..   ;"*'h:   considered   as   a    rule  healthy.    Dt 
";..  •...:.":.  ":.:..*  sh."^wn  that  the  frequency  of  phtbisL' 
■.:.  .;::..."   Ixv/.ilics  is  notably  diminished  hy  proper 
.".r... :-..;,  \v ';.:::.  is  only  another  proof  that  the  public 
*:.;..".:"..   ..-.v.   :«c    ::::yrrTed   hy   keeping   the  soil  dean 

.  :..:•.  .•.^'..  .:•:••.;  .lr.vlr.act\    See  also  Dr  Buchanan's leport 

.•..:..;  >..:..;  sv/:;:-::  ir.ihe  Tenth  Report  of  the  Meical 

..:  .:::.:  TrivY  Council     From  the  Fens  ague  has 

":«....  ...:v...s:  i:.::^:lyl\anished,  due  to  improved  systems 

,:  .>.-..•.-.,::   w.".;vu\i  i::  those  districts.     Butacurioiu' 

»  -...:•.>  :\v.  r.l:v.  Vy  Penton.  on  the  observations  of  M' 

/.  .:s..;/...  ;:   :V.y.     Acne  has  in  some  places  lecuned. 

I  I  '.::;:.  :*<  :. nv.trly,  durini:  #rn;?;7.  but  during  autum'' 

:. ;    ;\y'...v.A:::r*  civen  by  Mr  Marshall  being  tha: 

:..:    ..r./.v.r.c.    -.s-i  Ivcn  carried  beyond  the  pointer 

•.:...'.. :..  .>  s:  :::.::  :::  :r.e  summer  months,  and  especially 

:.    ;.:•;.<  *:.:.r%;s:,  :::i  Fen  ditches  became  nearly  dry; 

'.  :'..:   :.  v.sr.y.:e::.\-  vras  that  we  once  more  got  aa 

i  \. .  "..*,:  >.*.::;.:c.  sr.A  a  noxious  etHuvium  arising  froE 

/..-, ..  .-.  ^   %:^;:ciy.t    r.:a::cr/      *  This   state  of  things. 

.   •  :  v  ,..5  M:  >!.;r^:.All,  '  is  now  quite  altered,  and  the 

..;...  *    >  .v.v.  v,*v.isV.t\'„  owii^g  to  the  farmers  makin: 

..  :..'.;*  :.*  '..:  v.-i:<r  :::  from  the  rivers  dnring  th^ 

>..v.v. .:  :v..v. :':.?.  s:  r.s  :o  "kec'o  a  water ''  alwavs  in  th< 

::;v.*i  always  be  borne  in  mind  tha: 

:::^V.tr  ter^perature  than  the  sci 

s  a::  exhauster  of  the  soil  beneath 

-v.::  Vy  the  smell  of  gas  present  in  ; 

V..^*.:>;  v;:  <-,:yy*::-.l  w::::  pas,  the  presence  of  the  smel 

;v*.uc  :':..  :v>v.*.:  .t  :vr::::ati:n  through  the  soil  of  ga 

:>.:.;  .;  v.i.cV.V,*.-.::::^  Ircken  gas-pipe.       The  effluvi 

I  t*:vv.:  s';>>'.v,'.>  cr  .lr.iir.s  :r.av  be  thus  drawn  into 

,  !ious*\  v^tx\  •..;'.*.%-  if  :hc  s:il  be  loose  or  CTavellv.    Th 

■»  au.t  a:v.;i:r.:  of  water  in  the  soil  also  demand 
I  and  ncjts^itates  a  good  system  of  snbeoi 
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drainage.  The  observations  of  Pettenkofer  on  the  yieHa 
of  Munich  suggested  to  Bubl  the  probable  relationship 
betfreen  the  height  of  the  ground  water  and  epidemioB 
of  fatal  typhoid  fever,  the  outbreaks  occurring  when 
the  ground  water  was  lowest,  but  especially  when  it 
had  reached  an  unusual  height,  and  had  then  rapidly 
Bubeided.  This  view,  although  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent observations  in  Germany,  has  not  been  accepted 
in  England,  where  impurity  in  the  drinking  water  is 
generally  accredited  with  the  causation  of  the  outbreak. 
Pettenkofer  eonsidera  the  following  conditions  to 
necessary  for  the  production  of  typhoid  fover  :- 

a.  Unusual  height  of  ground  water  followed  b; 
rapid  ainking. 

b.  Impurity  of  the  soil  from  animal  impregnation. 

c.  Heat  of  the  soil. 

d.  Presence  of  a  specific  germ. 
It  can  bo  easily  seen  that  when  the  ground 

einks,  air  is  drawn  into  the  soil ;  and  tJiat  when  the 
ground  water  rises,  it  is  forced  out  more  or  less  impreg- 
nated with  foul  gases. 

On  the  subject  of  cholera,  Pettenkofer  holds  like 
views  ;  but  these  have  not  been  accepted  in  Germany, 
and  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  against  them. 

The  height  of  water  in  a.  well  may  be  taken  as  a 
good  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  the  subsoil  water. 

Deep  drainage,  and  opening  the  outflow,  are  the  onli 
means  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  the  subsoil  water.' 
While  advocating  a  perfect  system  of  subsoil  drainage, 
Mr  Denton  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing the  drainage  of  the  soil  distinct  from  the  seweiage, 
'  inasmuch  as  the  same  apertures  which  let  the  water 
from  the  subsoil  into  the  sewer  will  let  the  sewage  out 
of  the  sewer  into  the  subsoil  whenever  the  pressure 
from  within  is  greater  than  that  from  without.  And 
we  must  also  remember  that  whenever  sewage  itself 
escapes  sewer  gas  will  escape  too.' 

Air  in  the  Soil. — The  amount  varies  with  the  nsl 
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of  tho  soil — probably  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  loose 
s;inds  or  gravel,  and  is  being  constantly  changed.  The 
amount  of  COj  probably  owes  its  origin  to  oiganic  pro- 
cesses going  on  in  the  soil  To  test  the  air  in  the  soil 
of  any  given  locality,  a  long  iron  tube  with  a  pointed 
solid  end,  but  with  small  holes  near  its  extremity,  is 
driven  into  the  ground  to  the  required  depth,  and  an 
aspirator  attached  to  the  free  end,  when  air  can  be 
drawn  from  the  soil  and  examined.  Owin<»  to  bad 
drainage  and  the  presence  of  decaying  animal  and  vege- 
table matter  in  the  soil,  the  contained  air  may  become 
impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonium 
sulphide,  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.  *  It  appears  mani- 
fest to  mo  that  the  escape  of  these  constituents  into 
the  ground  surrounding  dwellings  must  be  injurious, 
for  the  gases  evolved  in  sewers  are  frequently  fired  by 
the  candles  of  sewer  men ;  and  in  a  case  in  my  own 
practice,  whore  an  examination  was  being  made  of  the 
condition  of  a  sewer  running  under  a  large  establish- 
ment, in  which  there  were  at  the  time  250  inmates, 
the  confined  gas  took  fire  from  a  workman's  candle,  and 
passed  through  the  entire  length  of  a  long  basement. 
Little  attention  is  at  present  given  to  matters  like  thia, 
though  they  cannot  fail  to  show  that  sewers  with  air- 
tight joints  are  desirable  near  dwellings.  If  they  are 
air-tight  they  are  necessarily  water-tight,  and  then  the 
sewage  itself,  with  its  72  parts  of  dissolved  solids  in 
100,000  parts,  will  not  escape  into  the  soil  surround- 
ing the  sewer,  to  render  it  "  excrement  sodden,"  and 
gravitate  by  soakage  to  the  foundations  and  basements' 
(/.  B.  Denton), 

Air  in  Soil — Hoto  estimated  ? — In  the  case  of  locks, 
first,  after  careful  drying,  determine  specific  gravity, 
and  then  weigh  before  and  after  submersion  in  water. 

^  water  taken  up  x  100 
liy  rock  4-  specific  gravity  '  ^^^^^  of  air. 
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In  the  case  of  loose  Boil,  dry  aoU  at  100°  C.  (21 
F.),  reduce  to  coarse  powder  aiid  place  it  in  a  buretl 
gently  tapping  it  to  expel  as  nrncli  aii  as  poBsibh 
Take  another  burette,  and  connect  by  india-rubber 
tube  the  bottom  of  it  to  the  first,  taking  care  to  have  a 
etop-cock  between  them.  Into  Ko,  2  ponr  some  water; 
then  open  the  stop-cock,  and  allow  some  water  to  rise 
gradually  through  the  Boil  in  No.  1,  ao  that  the  water 
stands  just  above  the  eoil.  Eead  off  from  No.  2  the 
quantity  passed  thTOugh  to  No.  1,  and  calculate  aa 
follows  1 — 


] 

>i^B 


Amount  of  water  uotux  luu  ,         ,   . 

= percentage  of  air. 


Cubic  centimetres  of  dry  soil 

Gi'Qund    Water. — Soil   partly   filled   with   air 
water  is  said  to  be  damp;   but  when  all  the  a 
expelled  by  the  water,  the  degree  of  humidity  thi 
reached  is  called  givund  water.     It  commences  at  t1 
lowest  limit  of  the  air  in  the  soil.     The  ground  water'' 
ia  due  partly  to  rain,  and  partly  also  to  the  rising  by 
capillary  attraction  of  the  water  flowing  on  the  surface 
of  the  more  impermeable  rocks.     Two  gallons  of  water 
may  be  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  loose  sand,  and  oi 
in  the  same  bulk  of  ordinary  sandstone. 

How  Measured? — By  taking  the  depth  of  the 
ia  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  may  be  doiw- 
by  attaching  a  series  of  cups  at  equal  distances  along 
a  ropo,  and  carefully  letting  the  rope  down ;  the  last  cup 
filled  will  nearly  give  the  depth  of  the  water.  A 
wooden  rod  is  better  than  a  rope,  as  the  latter  has  a 
tendency  to  stretch.  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  may  ba  determined  by  drying  a  weighed  quantity 
at  a  temperature  of  220°  F.,  and  noting  the  loss  of 
weight;  or  the  soil  may  be  dried,  weighed,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  increase  of  weight  will  give  the 
amount  of  moisture  taken  up. 

It  ia  one  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  ofiicer  of  healtli 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  geological 
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topographical  eharacteriatios  of  the  district  over  whicli 
he  presidea.  This  he  can  readily  do  by  a  study  of  the 
ordnance  maps  published  by  the  Suryeyor-GeneraL 

4.  PBHiODa.  —  At  different  perioda  in  the  aamo 
country  we  find  a  marked  difference  between  the 
number  of  marriages,  hii'ths,  and  deaths.  Thus  at 
certain  periods,  when  corn  is  cheap,  and  the  coBt  of 
living  small,  there  are  more  marriages,  followed  by  an 
increase  of  births,  than  at  those  periods  when  corn  is 
dear,  the  result  of  either  the  effect  of  bad  harvests  or 
war.  The  number  of  the  deaths  varies  also  at  different 
epochs.  The  mortality  is  not  as  a  rule  increased  dining 
the  period  of  famine,  but  during  the  years  which  follow, 
as  a  result  of  the  diseases  brought  about  by  want  of 
proper  food. 

Quetelet  observes  that  'it  is  remarkable  that  epidemics, 
famines,  and  all  great  pestilences,  exercise  a  marked 
influence  not  only  on  the  mortality,  but  also  on  the 
number  of  marriages  and  of  births.' 

Teors.        DesthB. 

a.  Perioda  of  ScaivUy—  1843      70-499  1,,  ■ 

1844      75-055   /^' 

Irish  Fain ina,  I84S      86*900    1 

1848  122-889    t  Dn 
1847     24S-33S    ) 

1843     203-252    1    .„     ~ 

1849  240-7B7    >  -aiiarnnc         . 

1850  164-093    )      «■"!  d<«f««i.  J 

b.  FerioiU  nf  War. — Two  onuses  at  wort. 

1.  Increased  mortality  afadtilt  malca. 

2.  Decrease  in  rdaniage  and  birih-rati;. 
6,  ^'iemiiM.—Eapid  increase  of  death-rate. 

5.  SEiaoKS. — The  number  of  births  and  deatha  fs 
more  or  less  affected  hy  the  seasons  of  the  year  r  thuB, 
the  maximum  of  deaths  occurs  about  the  month  of 
January,  that  of  births  during  February  ;  the  minimiun 
of  both  being   reached   about   July.     The      '"    '       " 
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winter  having  pasaed  off,  and  the  vital  forces  being 
most  active,  moat  conceptions  take  place  in  May, 
followed  ty  an  increase  of  liirths  in  t!ie  following 
Februaiy.  The  effect  of  the  seasons  is  more  marked  in 
the  country  than  in  the  towns. 

Certain  dieooaea  are  more  marked  in  their  prevalence 
and  intensity  at  one  season  of  tho  year  than  at  another, 
and  this  appears  to  have  some  indirect  relationahip  to 
the  varying  states  of  the  organism  at  those  seasons. 

A  rapid  fall  of  the  thermometer  in  winter  is  followed 
by  a  rapid  rise  in  the  death-rate,  from  chest  affections 
in  the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  weakly.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  after  an  intense  and  prolonged  frost  the  death- 
rate  rapidly  increases  on  a  hreak-np  of  the  fioat,  the 
sndden  increase  in  temperature  being  more  fatal  than 
the  cold.  In  other  words,  sudden  change  is  more  fatal 
than  a  continuance  of  cold.  In  summer,  excessive 
heat  is  also  attended  with  an  increased  mortahty  from 
diarrhoea,  especially  among  children. 
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The  preceding  table  is  somewhat  coniphcated,  and  ia 
scarcely  so  explicit  as  might  be  wished,  but  the  subject 
discussed  is  one  of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  for  we  ara 
dealing  with  two  most  unatable  and  complex  pheno- 
mena— the  human  ot^anism  on  the  one  band,  and  Ibe 
varying  seasons  on  the  other.  The  data  deduced  from 
the  death-rate — and  at  present  we  have  no  other  source 
of  information — can  give  or  leave  no  correct  idea  of  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  only  of  its  fatality.  Besidea, 
the  type  of  the  disease  is  modified  by  the  condition  of 
the  system  previously  existing,  and  also  by  the  power 
of  the  indiridual  to  resist  the  debilitating  effect  of  heat^ 
or  the  invigorating  power  of  a  moderate  degree  of  cold. 
This  may  help  to  explain  the  reason  that  only  certain 
persons  are  attacked  in  winter  or  in  summer  by  an 
epidemic,  when  the  morhific  element  must  he  present  to 
all.  The  type  of  diseaae  also  is  modified  by  the  state 
of  the  system  preceding  the  attack ;  thns,  an  individual 
bearing  heat  well  does  not  suffer  from  debility  to  a  hke 
extent  with  one  who  is  at  his  best  in  cold  weather,  and 
hence,  in  the  former  case  an  attack  of  disease  in  stimmer 
is  not  so  likely  to  prove  fatal  as  in  the  latter.  In  the 
case  of  children,  Dr  Edward  Smith  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  child  bom  in  the  cold  season  has  a 
higher  probability  of  life  than  when  bom  in  the  hot 
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Table  shovnng  the  ihfltience  of  Season  on 
Zymotic  Diseases. 


WINTER 

SPRING 

SUMMER 

AUTUMN 

Cholera    occa- 

Measles. 

Measles. 

Cholera. 

sionally  occurs  as 

Chiefly  at  this 

an  epidemic  dur- 

season. 

ing  this  season, 

especially  if  the 

weather  be  very 

mild. 

Cerebro-Spinal 

Cerebre- 

•  • » 

Cerebro- 

Meningitis. 

Spinal  Men- 

spinal Men- 

ingitis. 

ingitis. 

Small  Pox. 

Small  Pox. 

■  ■  ■ 

Scarlet  Fever. 

Whooping 

f  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Cough. 

Typhus.     Due 
probably  to  over- 

• •  ■ 

• » • 

•  •  • 

crowding  in  the 

- 

cold    seasons    of 

the     year    from 

want    of   proper 

fuel  for  heating 

the  dwellings. 

The  state  of  civilisation  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
a  country  attain,  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  seasons. 

Agriculture  flourishes  in  countries  where  the  seasons 
are  favourable  ;  and  in  no  country  was  this  more  notice- 
able than  in  Egypt.  The  regular  overflow  of  the  Nile 
at  a  certain  time  of  the  year  made  Egypt  the  granary  of 
the  ancient  world.  As  a  nation  becomes  more  agricul- 
tural, it  becomes  more  civilised. 

6.  Hours  of  the  Day. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
man  is  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  disease  during 
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certain  hours  of  the  day  than  at  other?.  More 
occur  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  than  at  ai 
other  time.  On  this  suhject  Dr  Finlayson  remarks  :- 
'  Hence  we  may  either  say  that  the  period  of  minimum' 
vital  energy,  which  exists  during  the  first  few  hours 
after  midnight,  being  deepened  and  perhaps  prolonged, 
Goincidea  with  the  summit  of  the  death  curve,  or,  phras- 
ing it  otherwise,  that  the  time  having  arrived  for  a  fresh 
rallying  of  the  vital  energies  for  a  new  day,  the  dying 
are  found  to  be  unable  to  respond  to  the  call,  and 
they  perish  in  greatest  niunbers  at  the  very  hours 
which  the  living  are  manifesting,  in  every  way, 
renewed  vigour.*  There  is  also  greater  liability 
attacks  of  epidemic  diseases  during  the  night, 
referring  to  the  experience  of  cholera  in  this  country^ 
it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of  seizures  were 
between  twelve  at  midnight  and  six  in  the  morning. 
In  Hamburg  the  attacks  were  so  generally  in  the  night, 
that,  when  the  epidemic  was  at  its  h( '_'  ' 
persons  were  afraid  to  go  to  lied  at  all ;  and  it  to 
remarkable  that  the  same  observation  has  been  made: 
with  respect  to  plague,  when  it  prevails  as  an  epid( 
Dr  LaidJaw  says  ; — '  I  do  not  recollect  to'  have  hi 
called  to  a  fresh  case  of  plague  ti!I  between  five 
six  in  the  morning.'  This  liability  to  disease  duri] 
the  night  is  probably  due  to  the  diminished  activity 
the  function  of  respiration  and  to  the  lowered  tone 
of  the  system.  The  number  of  births  is  greater  during 
the  night  than  during  the  day,  the  ratio  being  as  6  to  4, 
B.  Moral  or  Diduvling 

Professions  and  trades  ;  state  of  morality ; 
and  prostitution ;  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  affe 
the  number  of  births  and  deaths. 

1.  PaoFEaaioNS  AND  Trades. — The  influence  of  pi 
fessions  and  trades  on  the  birth-rate  of  a  country  is 
general  masked  by  other  forces,  the  exact  influence 
which  is  not  easily  determined  ;  but  their  eflect 
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number  of  deatiis  is  more  easily  appreciated.  The 
clergy  are  proverbial  for  large  families.  A  state  of 
slavery  appears  to  diminisli  the  fecundity  of  marriages. 
With  regard  to  the  effect  of  professions  and  trades  on 
the  morality  of  a  country,  more  definite  data  have  been 
obtained. 

Tlie  state  most  favourable  to  man  is  that  in  which 
he  leads  a  regular  life,  with  sufficient  for  his  wants, 
without  having  his  passions  excited  by  the  profligacy 
of  the  towns. 

Certain  professions  and  trades  are  more  obnoxious  to 
long  life  than  others.     Thus,  the  researches  of  the  late 
Professor  Casper,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  show  that  the  medical  profession  is  perhaps 
more  liable  to  early  death  than  any  other,  and  that  the 
clergy  in  the  list  of  mortality  occupy  the  opposite 
extreme.     Idleness  and  affluence  are  fruitful  sources  of 
disease.     All  those  professions  which  from  their  very 
n  iture  enjoin  a  more  or  less  sedentary  life  are  injurious 
to  health,  and  therefore  to  longevity.     Lawyers  con- 
fined to  the  desk,  schoolmasters,  clerks,  literary  men, 
and  others  precluded  from  taking  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  or  doomed  to  work  to  late  hours  of  the  night,  are 
as  a  class  short  lived.    Literary  men,  unfortunately,  lead 
most   irregular    lives,   which   may,   more   than  their 
occupation,  tend  to  shorten  life.     Merchants  are  gener- 
ally considered  long  lived ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  formation  of  railways,  with  the  rapidity  of 
transit  and  the  uses  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which 
diminishes  the  dimensions  of  the  earth,  will  have  at  no 
far  distant  date  most  injurious  effects  on  the  mercantile 
population.     The  rapidity  with  which  the  news  of  the 
fall  in  prices  of  the  markets  is  now  transmitted,  and 
the  anxiety  to  sell  at  once  to  save  loss,  or  to  buy  in 
the  hope  of  future  profit,  is  gradually  leading  to  a  train 
of  evils  for  which  the  future  must  suffer. 

Shopmen,  confined  all  day  to  dose,  ill-ventOated 
shops,  going  to  bed  late  and  rising  early,  with  little 
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out-door  exercise,  except  on  Sunday,  when  they 
glad  to  rest,  after  the  lahoura  of  the  week,  frequentl' 
f.ill  Tietims  to  piithisia,  and  die  early. 

Stone-masons,  lopidartea,  knife-grinders,  quarrymen, 
coal-minera,  coal-heavers,  pin-pointers,  button-makers, 
pottery-workers,  flax-hacklera,  etc.,  are  snhject  to  dia- 
easoH  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  phthisis,  etc,  due 
to  the  inhalation  of  solid  particles  of  matter.  Grinders' 
rot  is  a  form  of  consumption,  more  properly  chronic  bron- 
chitis, well  known  among  knife  and  needle-grinders. 

White-lead  manufacturers,  plumbers,  and  painti 
are  liable  to  paralysis  and  to  lead  poisoning,  known 
'  painters'  colic' 

Workers  in  mercury  and  gilders  often  suffer  from 
form  of  paralysis  and  salivation  called  mercurialismi 

Chimney  sweeps  are  subject  to  cancer  of  the  scrol 

Phosphorous  workers  to  necrosis  of  the  jaws. 

Arsenical  workers  and  artificial  flower  makers  to 
forma  of  arsenical  poisoning. 

Bakers  to  skin  eruptions,  lichen,  etc. 

Erasafounders,  tin-plate  workers,  and  copperamiths, 
a  peculiar  form  of  ague.     The  urine  of  copper  works 
is  said  to  be  green  from,  absorption  of  the  metal,  but 
their  health  does  not  appear  to  be  much  injured. 

Shoemakers,  from  tiieir  sedentary  habits,  suffer  in 
most  cases  from  piles  and  from  the  pressure  of  the  last 
on  the  breast-bone. 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  if  the  former  are  not  selected  at 
too  early  an  age,  and  the  latter  when  they  escape  thn 
perils  of  their  calling,  are  generally  healthy  and  long- 
lived.  The  effect  of  recruiting  the  French  army  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  with  very  young  men  was,  that '  they 
encumbered  the  road-sides  and  the  hospitals.'  The 
late  Anglo-Egyptian  war  has  also  shown  the  inefficiency 
of  young  soldiers.  The  earliest  age  at  which  tho 
recruit  should  be  admitted  into  the  army  is  twenty ; 
and,  if  admitted,  ehould  not  be  sent  to  active  service 
till  twenty-three  or  twenty-five  years  of  age,  , 
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On  tlie  Avliole,  then,  those  professions  and  trades 
T^'hich  admit  of  a  due  exercise  of  the  healthy  functions 
of  the  mind  and  hody,  together  with  a  due  amount  of 
out-door  exercise,  are  conducive  to  long  life ;  the  con- 
trary, to  early  death. 

2.  MoRALiTr. — Marriage  and  Prostitution. 

a.  Marriage. — Marriage  in  young  nations  hecomes 
a  necessity.  In  many  ancient  nations  marriage  ^ras 
strictl}'  enjoined,  and  in  some  enforced  hy  penal 
statutes.  In  more  modem  times  much  is  left  to  indi- 
vidual pleasure;  hut  it  may  he  fairly  questioned 
^vhethe^  this  liberty  is  always  heneficial  or  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  State.  It  leads  too  often  to  injudicious 
unions,  with  their  train  of  evils,  especially  when  two 
unhealthy  individuals  unite  to  produce  a  progeny  more 
unhealthy  than  the  parent  stock.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  pauperism  in  England  is  the  result  of  unthrifty 
marriages,  and  the  system  of  out-door  parish  relief  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  premium  on  them,  for  the  more  in 
family  the  more  rehef .  Promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  hiitlis, 
and  to  lessen  the  natural  expectation  of  life.  Thew 
are  more  still-births  among  illegitimate  than  legitimate 
children,  and  the  mortality  is  also  greater  during  the 
early  months  of  infantile  life.  *  Le  funeste  heritage,' 
says  Quotelet,  *  du  vice  n'atteint  pas  seulement  Tenfant 
avant  sa  naissance,  il  le  pomrsuit  longtemps  apr&  qTi*il 
a  (^*chapp6  a  ce  premier  danger ;  et  la  mis&re  biensouyeDt 
aggrave  encore  le  maL'  Married  men  live  longer  than 
the  unmarried.  Herbert  Spencer  questions  the  truth 
of  the  last  statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  increased 
longevity  of  married  men  is  not  due  so  much  to  the 
married  state,  as  to  the  fact  that  men  who  many  aie 
those  whose  surroundings  in  Ufe  are  moet  conducive  to 
the  prolongation  of  life,  such,  for  instance^  as  eaay 

circumstances,  a  more  vigorous  constitution,  etc. ^ii 

short,  everything  which  renders  marriage  desirable  and 
practicable.     There  is  a  larger  number  of  widows  than 
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widowers  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  proportion  of  the 
one  to  the  other  is  greatest  in  our  seaport  towns.     Mr 
Milne  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  widows  to  widowers  ; — 
I.  Men  are  in  general  mors  ijitsmperate  than  w 
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The  coat  of  living  appears  to  affect  the  number  of 
marriages,  and  on  this  subject  Professor  de  Morgan 
remarks  ; — '  When  provisions  are  cheap,  or  wages  high, 
when,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  to  maintain  a  family,  marriages 
are  mora  frequent,  and  are  contracted  at  earlier  ages." 

In  London  the  average  number  of  children  to  each 
marriage  is  less  than  in  the  country,  but  the  average  of 
the  whole  country  is  about  four  for  each  marriage ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  when  the  relationship  between  the 
parents  is  very  close,  a  large  percentage  of  the  children 
are  more  or  less  injuriously  affected,  ineanity,  blindness, 
dumbness,  etc.,  being  among  the  most  frequent  results. 

6.  ProBlitution. — This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  which  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  State. 
That  prostitution  is  a  terrible  evil  no  one  will  deny ; 
but  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  its  suppression.  Besides  the  terrible  diseases  which 
promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  engenders,  the 
effect  on  the  morals  of  the  community  is  not  less  disas- 
trous. In  foreign  countries  the  State  has  interfered, 
and  prostitution  is  to  a  great  extent  regulated  by  State 
enactments.  In  1845  a  law  was  passed  in  Prussia  to 
suppress  all  the  brothels  in  Berlin  and  other  large 
cities.  Severe  penalties  were  also  imposed  on  those 
engaged  in  public  prostitution.  The  result  was  that 
illegd  prostitution  rapidly  spread,  and  public  morals 
liecame  so  bad  that,  after  a  trial  of  six  years,  prostitu- 
tion was  again  legalised.  In  the  years  1364,  1866, 
1869,  certain  Acts  were  passed,  known  as  the  Conf(i(7K»(« 
Ditemea  Acts;  but  these,  unfortunately,  only  apply 
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cortain  towns  used  as  naval  and  militaiy  stations.  Much 
opposition  has  arisen  with  regard  to  these  Acts  among 
a  small  number  of  very  well-meaning  but  misguided 
philanthropists,  among  whom  may  be  noticed  a  few 
married  and  unmarried  women.  In  no  other  country 
hut  England  is  prostitution  so  open  and  so  undisguised. 
*Tho  effect  of  this/  writes  Dr  Parkes,  *upon  the 
virtuous  female  population  is  very  serious.  Every 
servant  in  London  sees  the  fine  clothes  and  hears  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious  lives  of  the  women  of  the  town, 
and  knows  that  occasionally  respectable  marriage  ends 
a  life  of  vice.  What  a  temptation  to  abandon  the 
hard  work  and  the  drudgery  of  service  for  such  a 
career,  of  which  she  sees  only  the  bright  side  1  It  is  a 
temptation  from  which  the  State  should  save  her.  She 
should  see  prostitution  as  a  degraded  calling  only,  with 
its  restrictions  and  its  inconveniences.'  If  a  means  of 
gratifying  the  sexual  instincts  is  imperative,  and 
marriage  is  not  possible  in  all  cases,  the  unfortunate 
women,  who  may  as  a  rule  be  regarded  as  the  victims 
of  male  licentiousness,  should  be  properly  registered, 
domiciled,  and  placed  under  organised  medical  in8pe^ 
tion.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  patrol  the  streets 
of  our  towns  decked  out  in  the  most  captious  appaiel, 
and  enticing  by  their  meretricious  actions  the  young 
and  the  unwary. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Acts : — 

Contagioiis  Diseases  Ad,  1866  {29  Vict,  c,  SS); 
1869  {32  ^  33  Vict,,  c.  96). 

Sec.  15. — On  information  by  a  superintendent  of  police, « 
oath,  a  justice  may  issue  notice  to  a  woman  who  is  a  oommoii 
prostitute.  Provided  that  nothing  in  these  Acts — 1866, 1861>— 
shall  apply  or  extend,  in  the  case  of  Woolwich,  to  any  woman 
who  is  not  resident  within  one  of  the  parishes  of  Woolwichi 
Plumstead,  or  Charlton. 
Sec.  16  gives  power  to  justice  to  order  periodical  ifrafiiliif1*<**- 
Sec.  17  permits  the  voluntary  submission  by  the  woman  to 
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period icil  oiamination,  and  impoaei  certain  penalties  fornon- 
appeantnce  at  the  etated  periods  foe  examinatioD. 

Sec.  18  gives  power  to  tte  Admiralty  or  aecretory  of  State  for 
War  to  make  regulations  aa  to  examinations  ;  and  a  copy  of  all 
Bush  regnlations  for  each  place  shall  be  sent  by  tlie  AdmiiBllj' 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  clerK  of  the  peace, 
towQ-clerk,  clerk  of  the  justices,  visiting  surgeon,  and  superin- 
Undeut  of  police. 

Sea,  19  gives  power  to  the  visiting  surgeon  to  proacrihe  tlie 
times  when  each  woman  examined  by  him  shall  atteud  for  re- 
exunination. 

Dbtbktion  in  Hospital 

mtagious  disease,  the 
visiLLQg  burgoon  snaij.  aigo  a  corLuicaxo  lo  ciiat  eSect,  naminff  the 
c«rtifiirf  hospital  in  which  she  is  to  be  placed ;  and  ho  shall  sign 
that  certificate  in  triolicate,  one  of  the  ori^nsls  to  be  dolirared 
to  the  woman,  and  the  others  to  the  superintendent  of  polioe. 

Sec.  21  enacts  that  if  the  woman,  on  recetviog  such  certificate, 
neglects  or  refuses  to  go  to  the  hospital,  she  may  bo  apprehended 
and  placed  there,  the  managers  of  the  hospital  proriduig  for  her 
care  and  treatment,  lodging,  clothing,  and  iood,  during  her 
detention  in  the  hospitaL 

Sec.  22  enacts  tlut  when  a  woman  is  placed  in  a  certified 
hospital  for  medical  treatment,  she  shall  Ge  detained  there  for 
that  purpose  bv  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  until 
discharged  by  Mm  by  writing  under  hia  hand.  One  of  three" 
original  certificates  delivered  by  the  superintendent  of  police  to 
the  chief  medical  officer  shall  be  sufficient  authority  tor  such 
detention. 

Sec  23  states  that  a  woman  may  be  transferred  from  one 
certified  hospital  to  another.  The  order  most  also  be  in 
triplicate. 

Sec.  24. — No  woman  shall  he  datajnod  under  any  one  certifi. 
eate  for  a  longer  time  than  throe  months,  unless  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  hospital  in  which  she  is  detained,  and  the 
inspoctor  of  certified  hospitals,  or  the  visiting  surgeon  for  the 

Slace  whence  she  came,  conjointly  certi^  that  her  further 
etention  tor  medical  treatment  is  tequisi^.  No  woman  is  to 
be  detiuned  nnder  one  certifieate  for  a  longer  time,  in  the  whole, 
tbaa  nice  months. 

Sec.  26. — Any  woman  detained  in  a  hospital  may  apply  to  a 
Justice  to  be  discharged,  who,  If  satisfied  ttiat  ahe  is  cured,  may 
order  her  release. 

Sec.  26. — During  conTeyanco  to  certified  hospital,  etc.,  tlu_ 
woman  is  deemed  to  be  in  legal  custody.  J 
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Sec  28. — ^This  section  gives  the  pmushment  to  which  a  wonm 


may  be  subjected  for  refusing  to  be  examined,  in  the  following 
cases,  namely: — 

If  any  woman  subject  to  periodical  medical  examinatioi 
absents  herself,  or  refuses  or  wilfully  neglects  to  sabmit 
herself  to  such  examination. 
If  any  woman  quits  the  hosnital  without  beinff  dischui^ 
therefrom  by  the  chief  meoical  officer  thereof  by  writug 
under  his  hand  (the  proof  whereof   shall  lie  on  the 
accused). 
If  any  woman  detained  for  treatment  in  a  certified  hospitil 
refuses,  or  wilfully  neg^lects,  while  in  the  hospital,  ^ 
conform  to  the  regulations  thereof  approyed  under  this 
Act 
A  first  conyiction,  not  exceeding  one  month ;  for  a  second 
or  any  subsequent  offence,  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  months,  with  or  without  hard  labour;  and  if  she 
leayo  the  hospital  without  bein^   properly  dischaiged, 
she  may  be  taken  into  custody,  without  warrant,  by  iny 
constable. 
The  other  clauses  of  the  Act  are  of  little  importance  to  the 
medical  man. 

Eef  erring  to  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr  Parkes  on  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  the  JEdinhurgh  Medied 
Journal  remarks : — *  We  are  tempted  to  quote,  in  con- 
clusion, the  last  dying  testimony,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
thoroughly  informed  witness  in  regard  to  the  quedio 
vexata  which  at  present  excites  so  many  ignorant 
non-professional  but  well-meaning  people  :  —  "The 
prevention  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea  by  periodical 
inspection  of  prostitutes,  and  removal  of  them  to  lock 
hospitals  when  diseased,  is  only  carried  out  in  this 
country  in  certain  military  and  naval  stations,  where 
the  effect  has  been  to  lessen  primary  syphilis  by  nearli/ 
one  half,  and  to  abate  its  virulence.  The  effect  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  upon  the  women,  in  respect 
not  only  of  curing  them,  but  of  influencing  them  fir 
goody  and  for  reclaiming  fhem^  has  been  very  remvk- 
able.  In  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  precautions 
against  venereal  diseases  have  been  canied  out  among 
the  entire  population  for  many  years,  with  the  effect  of 
greatly  lessening  the  amount  and  virulence  of  syphilid 
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As  primary  Byphilb  has  a  most  pernicious  effect  upon 
the  health  of  a  large  niunbei  of  persoos,  it  is  most 
ui^ently  to  be  hoped  that  the  Legislature  may  before 
long  deal  thoroughly  with  thia  matter,  ami  attempt  to 
leaaen  syphilia,  not  merely  in  the  army  and  navy,  but 
among  the  population  at  large." ' 

3.  CiViUBATiON. — No  one  can  doubt  the  beneficial 
influences  of  civilisation  on  the  well-being  of  a  country; 
and  this  influence  is  moat  marked  in  the  diminished 
mortality  among  children,  and  the  greatei  prolongation 
of  human  life,  '  I  don't  fear  contradiction,'  aaya  the 
late  Professor  Graves,  '  when  I  assert  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  human  life  is  a  decided  advantage ;  because,  in 
proportion  as  the  judgment  of  the  old  ia  brought  to  act 
on  the  passions  of  the  young,  will  the  wisdom  of 
nations  accumulate,  and  the  soHdity  of  individual 
character  be  increased,'  But  civilisation,  though 
good  in  itself,  unfortunately  brings  with  it  in  most 
casea  the  means  of  over-indulgence,  with  its  train  of 
evils. 

All  reliyious  excitement  is  iiijurioue  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  wave  of 
religious  excitement  which  passed  over  us  a  few  years  ■ 
ago,  known  as  '  E^vivaJismJ  has  been  to  increase  the 
number  of  inmates  of  our  lunatic  asylums,  and  to  leave 
the  ignorant  dupes  of  the  movement  in  a  deeper  depth 
of  licentiousness  and  hypocrisy  than  ever. 

Liberal  institutions  are  most  favourable  to  fecundity; 
and  during  perioda  of  peace  and  plenty  the  number  of 
marriages  increases,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
number  of  births.  It  is  stated  that  in  Catholic  countries, 
where  Lent  is  rigidly  observed,  the  number  of  births  is 
materially  diminished,  It  appears  also  as  well  estab- 
lished, that  civilisation  has  great  power  in  diminishing 
the  mortality,  in  diffusing  prosperity  and  the  most 
active  means  of  preservation. 

The  following  table  gives  some  important  results^^ 
and  is  taken  from  the  Geneva  records  : — 
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The  Deaths  in.  10,000  Born  were— 


Siiteentli  Century  . 

TTHDEa  1 

2,6fl2 

4,435  m 

Sovonteontli 

2.372 

4,100  ■ 

2,012 

3,310  M 

18IltDlS33 

1,3S5 

8,440     ■ 

I 

10  ^^H 


In  the  firat  period  one  lialf  died  before  they  com- 
pleted their  ninth  yeat ;  in  the  last,  one  half  survived 
their  forty-fifth  year. 

The  injuriotiB  effects  of  overcrowding  are  well  known. 
Dr  Fair  remarka,  in  tho  Fifth  Annual  Eeport  of  E. 
G.,  p.  419,  that  the  mortality  is  not  only  greater  in 
town  than  in  country  districts,  '  hnt  that  the  mortality 
of  town  districts  has  a  certain  relation  to  their  density.' 

The  following  Talk  will  show  the  result  of  Ovei-crowdUig 
on  the  AtiJiual  Mortality  per  1000  in  the  M^re^% 
polid .-—  jfl 
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Emigration. — This  subject  has  become  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  our 
surplus  population  becomes  more  imperative, 

'  From  the  beginning  pressure  of  population,'  remarks 
Herbert  Spencer,  '  has  been  the  proximate  cause  of  pro- 
gress.' Some  have  suggested  the  creation  of  small 
landed  proprietors. 

Thia  is  admirftbly  combftted  by  a  writer  in  tlie  Quarttrly 
.Hdiieio  for  Jannary  1872.  Hcsaya: — '  We  feel  tbe  fuU  beauty 
of  the  pictnrea  tbey  draw  of  the  smock-frocked  libourer  flittiug 
at  his  own  door,  under  hia  own  fig-tree,  looking  ont  on  his  own 
aerea,  and  with  hia  ten  children — wbich  he  is  eare  to  bHTe — 
lying  on  the  sward  nrannd  him.  But  when  we  think  of  the 
liext  step,  and  picturo  each  of  these  ten  children  needing  tlieH 
ten  acres  also,  the  eoonomio  imagination  breaks  down  ■— '-— 
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I  too  Ihicti  tiiian  the 
jeof  their  wretclied- 
le  thiukei  atill,  and 
rapidly  bo — and  what 

But  may  we  not,  ia  reducing  our  population  by 
emigration,  be  parting  with  the  better  portion,  leaving 
only  the  iufirm  and  debilitated  behind  to  still  further 
deteriorate  the  racel  'The  reality  of  our  difBeulty,' 
remarks  Dr  Acland,  '  about  population  is  told  in  a  few 
words.  England  and  Walea  are  increasing  by  about 
200,000  annually.  This  number  will,  of  course, 
increase  by  a  small  increment.  Since  a.d.  1810, 
the  population,  which  was  10,000,000,  has  becoi 
22,000,000;  and  at  the  same  rate,  will  a.d.  1920 
OY«r  45,0£!p,000.  The  acres  in  England  and  WaleB 
are  about  37,325,000,  including  waste  ground.  There 
are  now,  therefore,  nearly  two  acres  per  man ;  in  fifty 
years  there  will  not  be  one ;  in  Glasgow  there  are 
already  94  inhabitants  to  an  acre,  and  in  Liverpool 
103,'  Since  Dr  Acland  wrote,  the  population  b  "" 
increased  to  25,968,286  in  18S1,  Certain  writers 
late  have  recommended  the  limitation  of  families 
the  uae  of  certain  'checks.'  These  opinions  have 
generally  been  accepted,  but  there  ia  much  to  he 
on  both  sides  of  the  question, 

i.  In  TEMPERANCE.  ~0n  this  subject  I  shall  quel 
somewhat  largely  from  some  valuable  papers  ii 
Annual  Bcport  of  the  State  Board  of  Hedth  of 
sachusetts,  kindly  sent  mo  by  Dr  H.  L  Bowditch  ;- 

First. — StimulnntB  are  iiaed  ererjwliere,  and  nt  times  almsed, 
by  Bavaoe  and  by  uiviliscd  man.  Conscquontly,  iutoiication 
occara  all  over  tho  globe. 

'  Second,  — Thia  love  of  itimulants  ia  one  of  the  stcoiigeiit  of 
human  Instincts. 

'  Third. — Climatic  lavf  governa  it. 

'  Hurth. — Owiug  to  this  coamio  law,  intBnip«rance  is  rare 
DMT  tha  eqnator. 

'F^h, — Intempamnoe  cansea  little  or  no  crime  toward  the 
eqnator.  It  la  the  almost  conataut  cause  of  crime,  either  directtjr 
or  indirectly,  cA,  the  north,  above  50*.  ^ 
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•  Stctt.— Intoxication  is  modified  hy  race,  aa  aliown  in  the 
different  teadendes  to  intoxication  of  diSeient  peoples. 

'SeiicnlA. — Itaces  are  modiGed  physically  and  morally  by  the 
kind  of  liquor  they  aae,  aa  proved  by  examination  of  the  returns 
from  Austria  and  SwitzcrliLDd. 

'Eighth. — Beer,  native  light  winea,  and  ardect  spirits,  should 
not  be  classed  hj^ther,  for  they  produce  very  diuerent  effects 
on  the  individual  and  upon  the  race. 

'  A'ijiih, — Light  German  beer  aud  ale  can  he  used  even  freely, 
witboDt  aji;  apparent  iojury  to  the  indiriJual,  or  witboiit 
causiog  intoxication.  So  also  may  light  grape  wiues,  unfortified 
by  an  extra  amoant  of  alcohol. 

'  Ttnlh, — Races  may  be  educated  to  evil  by  bad  laws,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  baJl  habits. 

'  Elei-cnlk. — A  race,  wlien  it  emi^tes,  carriaa  its  habita  vdtli 
it,  and  for  a  time  at  least  those  habits  may  override  all  climatic 

Tuxljlh. — In  thta  Dr  Bowditch  is  somewhat  hard  apon 
England.  '  England  baa  thus  overshadDwed  out  inJioit  country 
with  its  love  of  atrong  drinks,  and  with  its  habita  of  iotoxica- 
tioD,  as  it  has  more  recently  covered  Ceylon,  parts  of  the  east, 
acd  Australia.' 

The  other  divisionB,  nineteen  in  number,  relate  chiefly 
to  BUggestions  for  suppressing  drunkeuneaa  in  America. 

'The  present  intemperate  condition  of  the  English 
is  due  to  several  cauBea,  among  ■which  may  be  noticed 
— bad  legislation  and  war.  The  prohibitive  duties 
on  light  French  winea  forced  the  English  to  seek  in 
Portugal  the  strongly  fortified  port.  This  has  been 
unfavourable  to  the  moral  status  of  England.'  Macaulay 
states  that  wine  was  given  up  in  1648,  and  that  punch 
took  its  place ;  and  worse  than  the  change  of  brandy 
and  lemonade  for  claret,  was  the  increase  of  crime  in 
1692.  '  As  a  warning  to  our  people,'  says  the  writer 
of  the  paper,  'by  oiir  present  unwise  and  high  tariff  on 
the  mild  winea  of  Europe,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  led  to  use  the  only  drinks  provided  for  them,  viz., 
the  coarser  liquors.  Are  we  not,  in  bo  doing,  following 
exactly  in  the  absurd  way,  I  do  not  say  wicked  example, 
set  by  England  two  centuries  agol  The  civilisation  of 
monarchical  Britain  of  the  17th  century  governs.  In  faoti. 
republican  America  of  the  19th.' 
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Man,  whether  considered  as  an  individual 
species,  is  affected  hj  the  same  influences.  '  Man,'  says 
Draper,  'is  the  archetype  of  society,  individual  develop- 
ment, the  model  of  social  progress.'  In  the  following 
pagea  man  will  bo  briefly  coDsidered  as  an  individual, 
Tinder  four  heads  ; — 

1.  Height.     2.  Weioht.     3,  Stubngth. 
4.  Vital  Capacity. 

1.  Height. — The  length  ol  the  new-bom  infant 
varies  from  16  to  24  inches,  the  males  being,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  longer  than  the  females.  Towards  the  age  of 
16  to  17  the  increase  in  the  height  of  girls  is  relativelj 
less  than  of  boys  between  18  and  19.  In  England  it 
has  been  shown  that  girls  of  thirteen  are  as  a  rule  taller 
than  boys  of  the  same  age.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
earlier  accession  of  puberty  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male.  It  appears  also  that  the  average  height  up  to  the 
age  of  19  of  those  living  in  the  country  ia  greater  than 
those  who  live  in  the  towns ;  but  that  the  average 
height  of  those  who  have  reached  the  age  of  maturity 
is  greater  in  the  towns  than  in  the  country. 

Much  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  ease  with 
which  the  necessaries  of  life  are  procured,  and  also  a 
freedom  from  these  influences  which  in  early  childhood 
have  a  tendency  to  dwarf  the  stature.  It  is  also  found 
that  up  to  the  age  of  puberty  the  height  does  not 
materially  differ  among  the  children  of  the  lower  clasBes, 
whether  engaged  in  factories  or  not ;  but  that  it  is  after 
that  period  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  not  employed  in  factories  ie  most  marked. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
M.  Quetelet,  from  an  extensive  examination  of  this 
subject : — 

*1.  Tliut  the  most  rapid  growtli  takes  place  immedintely 
after  bictli,  tlie  iiifuit  growing  tn  tbe  couric  or  one  yeir  abol^j 
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'  2.  Tb>t  tbe  fifrowth  of  the  intant  diminishes  in  proporUoa 
to  the  increase  id  age,  up  to  the  foarth  or  Srth  year,  the  poiiod 
at  which  the  ruaiimnm  probability  of  life  ia  reached.  During 
lie  Kcond  jear  aftfr  birth  the  incrsaEe  of  p-omth  ia  abottt  half 
vbat  it  vox  dnrine  the  Grst,  Eind  a  third  daring  the  third  year. 

'3.  Reckoning  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  year,  the  increase 
of  growth  becumea  nearly  regular  as  far  as  the  sixteenth  year, 
that  ia  to  say,  JQst  afler  the  age  of  puberty ;  and  thia  aimnal 
increase  is  about  two  inches. 

'4.  After  the  age  of  puberty  the  height  continues  to  increase 
but  sloirly.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  seventeenth  year  the 
increase  is  about  one  inch  ;  in  the  tno  following  years,  about 
three -([Tiarters  of  ira  inch.' 

^.fl.— In  England,  Mr  Street  found  that  from  13  to  14,  the 
increase  in  height  in  boys,  was  one  inch  ;  IS  to  16,  three  inches; 
16  to  17,  fourmches.  Mr  Roberts  agrees  with  these  statements, 
but  shows  that  the  increase  between  13  and  14  is  not  so  smal), 
nor  the  increase  from  15  to  16  so  great  aa  stated  above, 

'  5.  The  growth  of  man  does  not  appear  to  entirely  tenninatft  ^ 
at  twenty- five  years  of  age.'  ^^_ 

Tho    foUowmg    results    ate    also    taken   from    1^| 
Quetelet :—  ^f 

'1.  The  limit  of  gi'owth  of  the  two  sexes  is  unennaL 

'a.  Because  the  female  at  birth   is  smaUet   than   the 

'  b,  Becaoae  she  arrives  earlier  at  her  fiill  development 
'  c  Because  her  annual  increase  is  somewhat  less  than 
the  male, 

'  2.  The  height  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen is  greater  by  half  an  inch  to  three -cjuarters  than  that  of 
those  who  live  in  the  country. 

'  3.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  growth  of  man  is  arrested  at 
twenty- five. 

'  i.  Those  individuals  ttho  live  in  ease  and  comfort  generally 
exceed  the  average  height ;  want  and  misery  have  a  contrary 
effect,  as  ohatacloa  to  development. 

'  G.  The  increase  in  the  growth  of  the  infant  for  many  months 
before  hirtb,  tmtil  development  is  complete,  follows  a  law  of 
ooutinnity,  viz.,  that  the  rate  oficcreasediminishos  with  the  age. 

'  6.  Between  the  ages  of  5  and  16,  or  thereaboQts,  the  annual 
increase  is  pretty  regnlar,  and  it  is  a  twelfth  of  the  increase  of 
the  ftetna  durine  the  month  which  precedes  birth. 

'  7.    In  short,  reckoning  from  the  ago  of  fifty,  the  man  and 
tho  woman  underpo  a  diminution  in  height  which  is  more  and 
more  marked,  and  which  may  be  eatimated  at  from 
and  a  half  inches,  till  eighty  years  of  age.' 
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Certain  external  forces  more  or  less  afTect  the  full 
development  of  man.  The  occupation  of  the  parents 
is  said  to  have  a  vory  decided  effect  on  the  size  of 
growing  children.  Boudin,  from  his  researches  in 
France,  concludea  that  stature  ts,  to  a  great  extent, 
'independent  of  comfort  and  misery,  and  is,  on  the 
contrary,  closely  connected  with  race.'  Thus,  the  average 
height  is  al^o  less  in  very  cold  or  very  hot  climates  than 
it  is  in  thoee  countries  where  the  climate  is  more  tem- 
perate. Men  are  taller  in  the  plains  than  in  mountain' 
ous  districts.  The  variety  and  ease  with  which  food  is 
obtained  have  a  modifying  effect  Some  diaeasi 
particularly  fevers,  have  a  marked  effect  in  causing 
rapid  increase  of  growth.  Lying  in  hed  ia  also  favoi 
able  to  growth,  A  man  is  found  to  be  taller  in  t 
morning  than  at  night.  Dr  Aitken  considers  that  in 
selecting  recruits  for  the  army,  age,  height,  and  weight 
should  all  be  considered.  The  late  Dr  Farkes  says  : — 
'Probably  62  inches  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  112 
lbs,  to  116  lbs.  weight,  should  be  a  minimum  when  in 
times  of  greatest  pressure.  So  also  a.  very  great  height 
at  eighteen  years  of  age  is  objectionable,  and  anything 
over  67  inches  at  that  age  should  be  looked  on  with 
great  suspicion.  As  a  rule,  also,  adult  men  of  middle 
size  (67  to  69  inches)  appear  to  bear  hard  work  better 
than  taller  men. 

2.  Weight. — At  birth  the  weight  of  the  infant 
varies  from  6  to  9  lbs. ;  sometimes  the  latter  is  exceeded 
by  a  few  pounds.  Male  children  are  also  slightly 
heavier  at  birth  than  female,  M.  Chaussier — quoted 
and  corroborated  by  Quetelet — states  that  the  infant 
decreases  in  weight  immediately  after  birth  to  the 
third  day,  and  that  it  is  not  till  after  the  first  week  of 
extra-uterine  life  that  any  increase  in  weight  becomes 
Weight  up  to  a  certain  age  increases  willi 
height.  After  fifty  years  of  ago  the  height  and 
weight  gradually  decrease.  From  birlh  to  puberty  tlje 
male  ia  slightly  heavier  than  the  f emeiVe,  \nj\.  i\.  'Co».V 
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period  tbej  are  about  equal,  or  the  female  ib  slightly 
heavier  than  the  male  (Bowdifeh),  the  male  agaia  having 
the  advantage  with  increase  of  age,  At  the  age  of  forty 
man  reaches  the  maximum  of  hie  weight,  and  at  eighty 
he  has  lost  more  than  12  lbs.  of  his  weight.  The 
woman  attains  her  maximum  of  weight  at  fifty. 
Reckoning  from  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  her  weight 
does  not  vary  much  till  after  the  catamenia  have 
ceased. 

When  fully  developed  the  male  and  the  female 
weigh  about  twenty  times  what  they  did  at  birth,  and 
are  about  three  and  a  quarter  times  the  height  they 
were  at  the  same  period.  Infants  a  year  old  are  three 
times  the  weight  they  were  at  birth ;  at  six  they  are 
twice  as  heavy,  and  at  thirteen  four  times  as  heavy  as 
they  were  at  one  year.  Immediately  before  puberty 
bo&  sexes  weigh  about  half  of  their  ultimate  weight. 

From  birth,  and  during  the  first  year,  the  weight  of 
the  child  is  the  cube  of  the  height,  but  after  this  period 
to  puberty  the  growth  is  less  rapid ;  the  weight  is  then 
the  square  of  the  height. 

As  the  relative  weight  and  height  of  individuals 
given  hy  Quetelet  apply  more  particularly  to  Belgium, 
1  have  not  inserted  them  here ;  but  the  following 
table  of  Dr  Hutchinson,  based  upon  2650  observations, 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  :^ 

Feet.    Inchea.  St.      1 

A  person  S  1  high  should  ireigh    8 


L 


i  the  weight  of  the  clothes  most  1 
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considered,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  average  weight  of 
clothes,  for  all  ages,  may  be  taken  at  8  per  cent, 
boys,  and  6'8  per  cent,  for  girls,  of  the  gross  weight 

3.  fiTRBifOTH, — Tlie  strength  of  man  is  measured  by 
an  instrument  contrived  by  M.  Eegnier,  and  called  by 
him  a  'dynamometer,'  from  Svnafxi^,  force,  vital  power, 
and  iKTpov,  measure.  This  instrument  ia  by  no  means 
as  perfect  as  could  be  wished. 

The  lumhar  power  of  a  man  is  the  weight  he  con 
carry  on  his  back.  According  to  Begnier,  a  man  from 
25  to  30  years  is  in  the  zenith  of  his  strength,  and 
ought  to  press  with  both  hands  with  a  force  equal  to 
about  100  Ihs.,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  should  be 
ahle  to  lift  a  weight  of  about  286  lbs.  The  strength 
of  woman  is  considered  as  about  equal  to  that  of  a  boy 
from  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 

4,  Vital  Capacity. — The  '  vital  capacity '  of  man, 
or  better,  the  'extreme  differential  capacity,'  is  a  term 
used  to  express  the  total  amount  of  air  that  can  be 
given  out  by  the  most  forcible  expiration,  following  on 
a  forcible  inspiration.  Vital  capacity  appears  to  be 
■lependent  on  stature,  the  average  being  about  230 
cubic  inches  at  5  feet  8  inches,  increasing  or  diminishing 
8  cubic  inches  for  every  inch  above  or  below  that  height 
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Tlie  fallowing  Table  gives  the  Sate 

of  the  Pulse  ajtd  the 

Number  of  Inaptrattmts  at  Different  Ages: — 
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44 

70 
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32 

23 

78 

98 

60 
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82 

23 
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DO 

20 

24 
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93 

18-17 

24 

14 

25  „  SO    „ 
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BO 

18-0 

21 

15 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 

The  study  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  ph^( 

wndition  of  mankind  forms   that  branch  of  geneiaJ 

statiBticoI  science  to  which  the  term  vital  statistics  has 

been  applied. 

The  data  on  which  this  branch  of  the  science  is 
based  are  individual  facts,  or  so-called  'numerical 
units,'  all  of  the  same  nature  and  which  admit  of  their 
being  compared  with  one  another,  added  together,  and 
classified.  Each  unit  must  have  precise,  definite,  and 
constant  characters  or  else  all  classification  ia  useless. 
'In  other  words,'  remarks  Dr  Parkea,  'an  accurate 
di^:no3i3  of  the  disease  is  essential,  or  statistical 
analysis  can  only  produce  error.  If  the  numerical 
units  are  not  precisely  comparable,  it  is  better  not  to 
use  them.  A  great  responsibility  rests  on  those  who 
send  in  inaccurate  statistical  tables  of  diseases  ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  statist  does  not  attempt 
to  determine  if  his  units  are  correct;  he  simply  accepts 
them,  and  it  is  only  if  the  results  he  brings  out  are 
different  from  prior  results  that  he  begins  to  saapect- 
inaccuracy,' 

The  naaa  of  vital  atatistica— 

1.  lafomiBtiou  as  to  the  health  of  the  people, 

2.  laformatioQ  as  to  the  good  or  evil  conditiaus  affflct&j^ 

the  people,  snd  which  ennblca  us  to  take  precaatimis 
against  the  spread  o!  disease,  etc 

3.  Their  application  to  life  assurance,  by  which  indiridnal 

memhers  may  relieve  the  State  of  the  bnrden  of  keeping 

thdr  oflapring,  etc. 
i.  The  fatality  of  diiferest  diseases  at  varying  ages,  and 

the  protection  of  individaaU  at  these  critical  periods. 
S.  The  inflnence  of  profeasiona,  trades,  locality,  age,  on  the 

well-being  of  the  commnnity. 

The  first  step  is  to  arrange,  by  taking  some  distinc- 
tive feature,  the  isolated  facts  that  are  represented  to  us 
into  groups  or  divisions.  Having  arrived  at  some  sort 
of  classification,  we  next  compare  each  group  with 
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mber  of  unita  taken  together,  and  also  with  each  ' 

I  other.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  take  100,  or 
some  multiple  of  a  100,  aa  our  numerical  coiistavi. 
Thus,  suppose  the  total  numher  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  is  8212,  of  which  1378  are  the  result  of  zymotic 
disease,  3646  local,  22i  violent,  and  so  on,  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  in  each  group  will  be  found  aa 


follows  :— 

8212  :  10{ 
8212  :  IOC 
8212    :    ]0( 


lfl'8  percentage  of  zymotic  do[itli&  I 
41-1  ,,        oflocal  „      m 

27  I,        ofTiolcnt         „        I 

But  suppose  we  want  to  know  the  relative  per- 
centages between  deaths  and  recoveries,  we  may  pro- 
ceed as  follows.  Take,  for  instance,  362  cases  of 
pneumonia,  divide  into  two  groups,  the  deaths  and  the 
recoveries,  19  of  the  former  and  343  of  the  latter,  and 
then  proceed  thus — 


TIieArilhmetieal  Mean  or  Average. — This  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  siim  of  the  units  by  the  mimber  of 
them.  Thus,  suppose  the  average  of  the  deaths  for  any 
number  of  years  is  required ;  add  all  the  death  rates 
together,  and  divide  by  the  numher  of  years.  The 
arithmetical  mean  is,  however,  onlyreliable  with  regard 
to  future  results,  when  the  nnits  we  use  are  very  con- 
siderable. Thus,  the  average  deduced  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  death  rate  for  one  hundred  years  would  he 
more  nearly  correct  than  one  deduced  from  ton  years. 
In  calculating  averages,  it  is  also  advisable  to  take  note 
of  extreme  values,  that  is,  the  highest  and  lowest  units 
on  each  side  of  the  mean,  for,  as  Dr  Guy  remarks, 
'averages  are  numerical  expressions  of  probabilities; 
estreme  values  are  expressions  of  possibilities.'  (See 
Froiesaor  £adicke  on  Arithmetic  Means,  6yd.  goc. 
1871).  -       ^ 
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The  Probable  Error  of  the  Arithmetieal  Mean. — The 
sum  of  departure  from  the  average  within  which,  on 
oae  side  or  the  other,  it  is  on  even  chaace  that  the 
tmth  exists.  This  may  he  found  by  Poiasou's  rol^,^ 
based  on  the  'Theory  of  Probabilities.'  Dr  Par' 
states  this  rule  as  follows  : — 

'Let  p.  be  the  total  number  of  cues  r 
m  be  the  number  in  one  group, 
u  be  the  Dumber  in  the  other. 
So  that  m  +  n  =  M. 
The  proportion  of  eaob  f^oup  to  the  whole  nill  b«  reapsctiTdiM 
—  and  - ;  but  these  proportions  will  Tary  within  certain  limits 

in  succeeding  initances. 
The  eiact  yariation  will  be  within  the  proportions  tegn- 

It  will  be  obTJons  that  the  larger  the  value  of  ft  the  less  will 

>  and,  conaequeutly,   tha  less  ii 

be  the  liroits  of  error  in  the  simple  proportion  — . 

An  oiample  will  show  how  this  rale  is  worked.  The  follow- 
ing is  pven  by  Gavnrrct  (SUUisque  MidicaU  18i0,  p.  231)  :— 
Louis,  m  hia  work  on  Typhoid  Fever,  endeavoura  to  detarmina 
the  effect  of  remedies,  and  gives  140  caaes,  with  E2  deatha  and 
88  recoveries.  What  is  the  mortality  per  cent.,  and  howji 
is  it  to  the  true  proportioa  ! 

m  =  62  =  numhar  of  deaths, 
n  =  83  =  number  of  reooverie 
Ii  =  no  =  total  number  of  cosi 

i.e.,  37  doatha  in  100  cases,  or  more  precisely,  37,143  deaths  in 
100,000  cases.  How  near  is  thia  ratio  to  the  truth!  The 
possible  error  is  as  follows— the  second  half  of  the  fotmnla^ 
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j  JlJiM^Jl  =  0'11560  to  unity. 

'       (Or  11,550  in  100,000). 

Tha  mortality  being  37'H3  per  cent,  or  37,143  daatl 
100,000  coses,  in  these  cases,   it  nm,;  be  in  other  110 

S7,I*3  +  I1.B50  =  48 '893  per  cent, 
or  87,143  -  11,550  =  25693        „ 

In  other  nords,  ia  euccesaive  140  cases  the  mortality 
range  from  49  per  cent,  (nearl;)  to  2S  per  cent,  (nearly),  bo 
that  Loois'  nnmbers  are  far  too  few  to  give  even  an  upproiima- 
tion  to  the  troe  mean. 

MbTHOD  op  EaTIMATINQ  THE  DbATH-RATB  OF  A  DISTRICT 

For  ordinary  purposes,  and  when  the  district  is  not 
large,  the  annual  death-rate  may  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  quarterly  death-rate  by  100,  and  then  by 
4,  and  dividing  by  the  estimated  population.  The 
following  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  Registrar- 
General  ; — 

'  Id  tha  first  place,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  all  the 
rates  now  pubUshed  by  the  Regialrar-Gonaral,  whether  they 
relate  to  a  year,  a  month,  or  a  week,  are  annual  rates  to  1000 
persons  living — that  is,  these  published  rates  represent  the 
□umber  of  persons  who  would  die  in  a  year  in  1000  of  each 
population,  if  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  recorded 
In  the  shorter  periods  of  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a  quarter,  were 
maintaiued  thronghout  a  whole  year. 

'  Let  us  take  a  rate  of  mortality  from  the  Begistrar-Gaceral's 
last  weekly  return  relnting  to  the  seren  days  onciing  July  31  as 
an  example.  Wa  find,  in  Tables  1  and  2  of  that  return,  it  is 
stntud  thitt  the  estimated  population  of  the  borough  of  Sheffield 
in  the  middle  of  1875  ia  267,881  persons  ;  that  137  deaths  were 
recorded  within  the  boraagh  during  the  weak  under  notice ; 
and,  further,  that  these  iteBths  were  equal  to  an  annual  rate  of 
246  per  1000  of  this  estimated  populntioQ,  Now  tor  tha 
operation  by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  Wa  have  the 
deaths  in  a  week,  and  the  estimated  population  in  which  the; 
occurted,  it  is  desired  to  find  the  numlier  ol  Oia  iia.^Aia-''''^* 
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woald  occur  In  each  1000  of  this  popuUtion,  if  tHe  same  nnmber         ' 
of  deaths  were  recorded  in  each  week  thiooghont  a  year.     If  a 
ireek  were  the  correct  fifty-second  part  of  a  year,  it  is  abritma 
I  that  either  the  deaths  mufLt  be  multiplied  by  Gity-twa,  or  the 

popnlation  be  divided  by  fifty-two,  in  ordsr  to  maka  the 
population  and  the  deaths  comparable.  JVs,  however,  the 
corroct  nnmber  of  days  in  a  natural  year  is  S66'2122fl,  the 
iiamber  of  weeks  in  a  year  ia  SS'17717.  The  Eegiatrar-Oenaral, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  weekly  return,  divides  the 
estimated  population  of  each  of  the  lowns  dealt  with  by 
62'177*7,  which  gives  what  may  be  called  the  weekly  popula- 
tion of  each  town.  The  populatiou  of  Sheffield  divided  by 
62'17747  gives  a  weekly  population  of  6134  persona;  this 
nnmber  serves  as  constant  tliroughout  the  year  1S7C,  I^  whiah 
to  divide  the  number  of  deaths.  The  127  deaths  in  Sheffield 
during  the  week  ending  July  31st,  divided  by  this  ao-called 
weekly  population,  gives  an  annual  rate  of  0'0217  to  each 
person  of  tlie  popQlation ;  and  by  removing  the  decimal  point 
three  places  to  the  right,  or  in  other  words  multiplying  by 
1000,  we  arrive  at  24*7,  which  is  the  correct  annual  rate  of 
mortality  per  1000  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  borough 
of  Sheffield  during  that  week.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  mora 
logical  to  multiply  the  deaths  by  52'17r47,  than  to  deal  with 
the  popalation  ;  but  this  operation  would  have  to  be  repeated 
each  week,  whereas  there  is  a  manifest  convenience,  and  an 


arithmetical  economy,  in  the  reverse  operation  (the  effect  of 
which  ia,  of  course,  identical),  which  supplies  us  with  a  constant 
that  is  applicable  throughout  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  1876.  For 
■11  pracbcal  parposes,  the  multiplication  of  tho  deaths  in  a 
week  by  fifty-two,  in  order  to  divide  them  by  th«  estimated 
population,  will  sifiord  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  approxi- 
mately correct  annual  rate  of  mortality ;  or  the  reverse  operation, 
the  division  of  the  population  by  fifty-two,  may  be  resorted  to. 
'  For  the  calculation  of  annual  rates  of  mortality  in  a  month 
or  a  quarter,  the  Registrar-General  takes  account  of  the  number 
of  days  in  each  month  or  ijiiarter,  and  it  is  found  more  con- 
Tenient  to  deal  nith  the  population  according  to  the  method 
described  in  the  calculation  of  the  annaal  rate  of  mortality 
in  a  week.  The  populations  to  be  dealt  with  are  divided  by 
865*24226,  and  must  then  he  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
in  a  month  or  a  quarter,  in  order  to  arrive  at  tbe  population 

I  which  may  be  applied  to  the  deaths  in  a  month  or  a  quarter ; 

by  this  means  a  scientifically  correct  annual  death-rate  in  those 
respective  periods  will  be  obtained.  Approximately  correct 
annual  rntes  of  mortality  in  a  month  or  a  quarter  may  be 
calculated  by  using  a  twelfth  or  a  quarter  of  the  population 

I  respectively  as  the  divisor  of  the  number  of  deaths  recorded  IKftB 
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fhose  periods ;  but  inasmucli  aa  the  length  of  a  montli  variFs 
from  tiTeotj-eight  to  thirty-one  days,  and  of  a,  quarter  from 
ninetj  to  niaetf-two  days,  it  is  eTident  that  a  correct  annual 
rate  of  mortality  can  only  be  calculated  by  taking  into  account 
this  variation  ia  the  number  of  days  In  tbosa  penoda,  and  that 
rates  calculated  without  correction  for  these  inequalttlee  will 
differ  from  tbe  rates  published  by  the  Registror-Genen,]. 

'  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  rates  published  in  tbe 
quarterly  rstuma  of  the  Regiatrac-Generol  for  tlie  eighteen 
largest  £nglish  towns  relate  to  the  period  of  thirteen  weeks 
most  nearly  correspondiog  with  the  natural  quarter,  and  that 
the  population  employed  in  this  calculation  is  t)iirteen  times 
that  used  for  the  rates  in  each  week,  and  differs  slightly  from 
the  population  that  would  be  used  if  the  period  of  observarion 
weru  three  entiro  calendar  months  instead  of  thirteen  weeks. 
The  facts  published  in  the  quarterly  return  for  all  other  parts 
of  the  country,  except  tbe  eighteen  largest  English  towns, 
relate  to  the  uatui'al  quarters  of  three  calendar  mouths,  and  the 
population  used  to  produce  tbe  annual  rates  of  mortality  therejn  J 
are  manipulated  in  tbe  manner  before  described'  (Sanito""^ 
Becard,  1875). 

In  comparing  the  martality  statistics  of  ono  perioj 
with,  that  of  another  the  following  points  have  to  l^ 
considered : — 


e.  Peace  and  war. 

{I.  Favourable  or  unfaronrable  weather, 

«.  Social  conditions  auil  occupations. 

/.  Improved  sanitary  arraugemeBts,   new  wat( 
improved  drainage,  etc. 

g.  Epidemica, 

A  knowledge  of  the  vital  atatistics  of  his  district  i 
necessary  for  every  medical  officer  of  health.  He  may 
ohtain  a  geacral  knowledge  of  this  subject  from  the 
-quarterly  and  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar-General, 
and  he  may  become  especially  informed  as  to  his  own 
4iatrict  by  referring,  in  addition  to  the  ahove,  to  the 
books  of  the  District  Registrar,  and  also  to  those  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  From  the  latter  he  will  be 
enabled  to  extract  the  value  of  the  Hick-rai«,  and  the 
araouut  of  pauperism  and  parochial  reliel.  &.xc^NSim,^M 
20  ■ 
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birtha  and  deaths  is  forwarded  by  the  instniotionB  of 
the  Registrar-General  to  every  medical  officer  of  health 
from  the  District  Registrar. 

From  these  returns  the  health  officer  is  able  to  make, 
the   following    important   weekly  returns   i 
sanitary  condition  of  hia  district : — 

1.  Birth-rnto. 

a.  Live  bom.     I.  Still  born. 

2.  Uarringe-rate. 

3.  Total  death-rate. 
Thftt  is,  the  proportion  of  births,  murriageB,  niid  deaths  _t 

the  total  population  of  the  country  or  district. 

A.  Deatb-mta  at  different  agea. 

a.  In  infancy — 1.  First  week.     2.  First  yeur. 

b.  In  aiiulta. 

B.  Death-rate  from  zymotic  diseases. 

C.  Claasified  death-rate  from  other  causes,  violen    , 
i.  Degree  of  healthinesa  or  unheal thineas  of  his  district. 

A.  Number  of  petsDQS  constantly  sick,  arrungedi 

to  age,  sex,  oecupation,  diseasa. 

B.  Average  duration  of  illness. 

In  preparing  these  returns,  certain  precautions  have 
to  be  taken.  Thus,  suppose  a  district  divided  into 
urban  and  rural  for  sanitary  purposes,  both  districts, 
however,  combined  in  one  union  with  the  workhouse 
situated  in  the  urban  district ;  the  death-rate  and  sick- 
rate  will  be  increased  in  the  urban  and  lessened  in 
the  rural ;  and  unless  allowance  is  made,  a  false  return 
will  be  the  result.  A  correction  must,  therefore,  in 
all  cases  be  made.  Many  of  tho  deaths  at  sea-side 
places  of  resort  are  imported  deaths,  and  should,  if 
possible,  be  eliminated. 

Tlie  'Rate  ofMorlality'  and  '  Expedatim  of  Life! 

a.  The  number  of  deaths,  say  per  thousand,  wit! 
any  given  area,  is  known  as  the  rate  of  mortnlitij. 

h.  By  the  term  '  expectation  of  life,'  or  rather  '  after 
life-time,"  is  meant  the  probability  of  the  age  any  one 
person  of  a  given  population  may  attain  according  to 
the  rate  of  mortality  found  to  prevail  ivithin  that  areB|< 
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regard  being  bad  to  the  age  of  the  party  at  the  time  of 
fixing  the  expectation.  At  birth  the  after  life-time  and 
the  life-time  are  the  some.  The  foUowiog  ia  WiUich'a 
fonnula  for  calculating  the  expectancy  of  any  age  x ; — 
Expectancy  of  life  =  f  (80  -  x). 

Expectancy,  S  years  of  age  =  §(80  -  G)  =  §  >c  74  =  49'33. 
The  'expectation  of  life'  of  any  community  is  the  true 
test  of  the  health  of  the  community. 

The  hypothesis  of  De  Moivre  as  to  the  law  of 
mortality  was,  that  of  86  persona  horn,  one  died  every 
year  nntil  all  became  extinct.  According  to  this 
hypothesis,  it  is  an  even  risk  that  on  the  birth  of  a 
child  it  will  live  forty-three  years,  the  chance  of  living 
01  dying  before  that  age  being  equal,  forty-three  being 
the  half  of  eighty-six  yeara,  At  age  twenty  there  ap*! 
sixty-six  persona  living;  the  half  of  sixty-six  is  thirt] 
three,  which,  as  the  deaths  are  ei\\mi  in  each  year, 
the  expectation  of  life  at  that  age. 

A  Stationary  Population. — A  population  in  which 
neither  increase  nor  decrease  takes  place,  the  dealhs 
being  no  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  births. 
Such  a  papulation  would  necessarily  furnish  materiala 
for  a  life-table,  but  applicable  only  to  itself. 

Effectim  Population. — That  portion  of  the 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  seventy. 

Absolute  and  Specific  Population. —  The  absolnl 
population  is  the  total  number  of  persons  in  any 
country ;  the  specific  population,  the  number  of  persona 
to  each  acre  or  square  mile.  The  latter  is  the  more 
important,  as  so  much  of  the  healthiness  or  unhealthi- 
neas  of  a  locality  depends  upon  the  density  of  "~' 
poptdation. 

Population,   the  Law  of  Increase. — Maltbua    i 
pounded  the  proposition,  that  *  population,  when 
checked,  goes  on  doubling  itself  every  Iwenti/'Jtve  j 
or  tends  to  increase  in  a  geometrical  ratio,'  that 
the  following  ratio — 1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  etc.     He  aUo 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  increase  ot  iooi.  4ua 
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ngricultural  improvements,  etc.,  advanced  in  arith- 
metical progression,  thus,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  In  both 
of  these  statements  he  has  been  found  to  some  extent 
correct.  Seeing  the  resnlt  of  this,  Malthus  became 
alarmed,  for  lie  overlooked  .the  effect  of  free  trade,  by 
which  one  nation  is  enabled  to  supply  its  wants  from 
another,  and  also  the  new  openings  of  colonial  enter- 
prise abroad.  It  appears  from  Mr  Lewis'  digest  of  the 
census,  that '  population  cannot  increase  indefinitely  iii 
Ix)ndon  or  elsewhere,'  and  that  although  the  popula- 
tion of  London  has  shown  at  every  census  an  increase, 
yet  the  rate  of  increase  is  gradually  but  surely  dedin- 
ing.  The  probability,  therefore,  is  that  London  has 
seen  its  maximum  rate  of  increase.  The  rule  for 
finding  the  rate  of  increase  per  cent,  for  a  population 
which  is  found  to  double  itself  in  a  given  number  of 
years  is  as  follows,  and  by  way  of  example  we  select  a 
population  doubliug  itself  in  twenty-five  years : — 

Po  =  population  at  beginning  of  25  years. 
P.,5=  „  end  „ 

Po(l+r)26  =  P25=2Po 
(l+r)25  =  2 

(l+r)    =2^V 

=  1-0281 
r  =  2^  per  cent. 
Of  course,  for  25,  x  may  be  placed  for  any  number  of 
years  required. 

The  checks  to  the  increase  of  population  are — 

1.  Preventive  {C obstacle  privitif  of  Quetelet). — ^Late 
marriages.     Moral  restraint  during  celibacy. 

2.  Positive  (V obstacle  destructif  oi  the  same  writer). — 

a.   Vice, — Prostitution,  violation   of  the  mar- 
riage-bed, etc. 
&.  Misery, — Over-work,  unhealthy  occupations, 
improper  food,  dnmkenness,  etc. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  prosperity  does  not  always 
ensure  a  low  death-rate.    "Fox  eaafe  oi  ^2«^si"^^  oilitained 
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by  remunerative  labour  in  growing  inilustttes,  attracts 
numbers  to  the  place;  thenoe  come  overcrowding, 
impure  water  and  air,  gGneratiag  the  '  camp  disease^,' 
by  which  the  mortality  is  increaaed,  for  in  all  those 
places  in  which  industries  suddenly  spring  up  sanitary 
requirements  are,  as  a  rule,  at  first  neglected. 

Value  to  be  placed  on  the  Regigtration  of  the  C'aiises 
of  Death. — Mr  Neiaon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Regiatrar- 
General,  insists  on  the  importance  of  the  following  six 
items  in  the  registration  of  deaths  : — 

a.  Place,  b.  Date.  c.  Age.  d.  Sex.  e.  Employ- 
ment.   /.  Cause  of  death. 

The  value  of  life  must  necessarily  depend  much  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances  in  various  localities,  such  as 
occupation,  liability  to  accident,  habits,  exposure  to 
diseases,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  several  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  rate  of  mortality  varies  exceedingly, 
doubtless  from  some  of  the  causes  above  mentioned 
being  more  or  less  favourable  to  longevity ;  and  Mr 
Neiaon'a  suggestion,  therefore,  points  oiit  the  true  way 
of  arriving  at  the  real  value  of  life  at  different  places. 

Specific  Jnteimtij. — This  term,  when  applied  to  the 
value  of  human  life,  represents  the  number  living  at 
any  given  ago  divided  by  the  number  dying  at  that 
age.  Females  have  a  higher  intensity  of  life  than 
males. 

Normal  Deatli-rate. — Tlie  normal  death-rate  appears 
to  be  about  II  per  1000.  The  causes  that  make  the 
rate  of  mortality  to  vary  are — 

1.  Causes  inherent  in  the  population  itself,  as  sex 

2.  Causes  outside  the  population,  such  as  air,  water, 
food,  clothing,  oclcsis,  etc 

Mean  Age  at  Death. — The  mean  or  average  age  at 
death  of  any  given  population  is  the  sum  of  the  ages 
at  death  divided  by  the  number  of  deaths. 

Is  the  mean  ago  nt  death,  a  BafemeEis>\nQ  &'n.^  fXaa^Sa.'t^ 
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of  comparison?  The  mean  age  at  death  can  be  em- 
,  ployed  with  safety  as  a^  true'  test  or  measure  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  calculation  purporting  to 
embrace  an  entire  class  is  included,  or  in  which  the 
calculations  embracing  only  a  section  of  an  entire  class, 
the  class  in  question  is  retained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
uniformity  during  the  whole  time  comprised  in  the 
calculation.  Different  populations  varying  in  their 
composition,  and  the  same  population,  may  in  course  of 
time  undergo  considerable  changes,  and  exhibit  striking 
.  contrastain  the  number  of  persons  living  at  different 
ages. 

The  mean  age  at  death  in  France  is  34 ;  Sweden,  31 ; 
England,  40. 

Climacterics, — It  is  a  Common  belief  that  the  years 
of  age  of  human  life  produced  by  multiplying  7  into 
the  odd  numbers,  3,  5,  7,  9,  are  climacteric,  and  that 
the  last  is  the  grand  climacteric  This  is  to  some 
extent  true ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  each 
man,  according  to  his  strength,  has  his  own  climacteric 
wave,  but  that  the  ages  21,  35,  49,  63,  are  only  roughly 
correct.  Forty-nine  in  women  and  63  in  men  are 
critical  years  or  periods.  Like  St  Swithin's  day,  it  is 
not  the  precise  day,  but  that  time  of  the  year,  that  if 
there  is  rain  at  all  about  that  time,  there  will  be  a  break 
of  it. 

Mean  Duration  of  Life, — The  mean  duration  of  life 
is  found  by  adding  the  age  to  the  expectation  of  life. 
It  is,  in  other  words,  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth. 
The  mean  lifetime  in  England,  mider  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  is  49  years ;  under  less  favourable 
conditions,  41  years. 

Probable  Duration  of  Z^/e.— ^This  is  the  age  at  which 
a  given  number  of  children  bom  alive  af  the  same  time 
will  be  reduced  one  half. 

Death-rate, — 1.  What  is  meant  by  death-rate  or 
death-toll  ?    The  number  oi  doatha  oq>c\ixi:\il^  annually 
infivevy  1000  of  tlie  pop:u\a\.\Qncu 
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,  From  what  data  ia  it  ascertained  J  From  the 
Eegiatrar-General'a  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Mortality  of 
the  "United  Kingdom.  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to 
the  country  taken  aa  a  whole.  The  death-rate  of  a 
district  ia  determined  from  the  actual  or  estimated 
population  of  the  district, 

3,  State  (approximately)  the  mean  death-rate  of 
Great  Britain.  The  average  mortality  in  twenty-one 
yeaia  was  23'15  males  and  21 '58  females  per  1000,  the 
mean  being  22'36. 

4.  State  some  of  the  leading  causes  which  raise  the 
death-rate  of  towns  above  that  of  rural  districts. 

a.  Overcrowding  in  towns.     See  p,  i04. 
6.  Want  of  fresh  air  and  pure  w  ' 
e.   Inanfficient  accommodatioD  u 

d.  Proflifiate  and  intamperate  habits. 

e.  Accidents. 
/.  In  London  and  other  large  towns  many  die  in  the 

hoapitsla  who  ought  to  bs  amreditei!  to  the  oountry. 
The  death-rate  of  many  watering-places  is  oreat  only 
on  acconut  of  the  nnmhera  who  go  for  the  oenefit  of 
health,  but  really  to  die. 

The  death-rate  is  no  ciitorion  of  the  healthineas  or 
unheal thiness  of  a  place,  and  Dr  Bumsey  remarks,  that 
'  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  will  be  found  to 
co-exist  generally  with  aa  augmentation  of  the  rate  of 
eiekness.  The  very  triumphs  of  advancing  medical  art 
are  probably  attended  by  an  average  prolongation  of  the 
helpless  and  inhrm  conditions  of  life.'  The  highest 
ratio  of  sickness  is  sometimes  found  associated  with  a 
favourable  rate  of  mortality  {Neison). 

The  death-rote  of  model-dwellings  for  the  poor  ii 
most  probably  fallacious,  especially  during  the  first  few 
yeacs  of  their  tenancy ;  for,  as  Dr  Rumsoy  remarks,  ■ 
'the  earlier  inhabitants  of  these  model  lodgings  would 
naturally  belong  to  a  better  conditioned  order  of  work- 
ing people,  ^heir  selection  of  such  dwellings  would 
indicate  the  possession  of  a  hi^bst  tea\a,  ■^^fsi^s  "ctti,- 
gality  and  tempeianco,  aiii  laOTB  a&.erajia^s-  -cisasi^  "^ 
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liyelihood  than  the  average  of  their  class.  Besides,  the 
ratio  of  mortality  in  any  small  and  isolated  population, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is,  and  must  always  be,  a  falla- 
cious test  of  its  ratio  of  unhealthiness.' 

5.  How  is  the  estimated  population  of  a  district 
obtained  according  to  the  method  pursued  by  the 
Registrar-Greneral  ? 

a.  To  the  population  of  the  district,  as  given  in  the  last 
census,  add  a  tenth  of  the  difference  between  that  number  and 
the  number  obtained  at  the  previous  census  for  each  year  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  census. 

b.  The  estimated  population  for  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
any  given  year,  that  being  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the 
census  is  taken,  is  found  by  assuming  that  the  increase  during 
the  ten  years  has  been  maintained  at  a  steady  progressive  rate. 

c.  The  death-rate  is,  however,  calculated  on  the  estimated 
population  of  the  district  at  the  close  of  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year,  therefore  a  fourth  part  of  the  annual  increment,  or 
a  fortieth  part  of  the  actual  increase  of  population  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  censuses,  must  also  be  added  to 
represent  the  increment  for  the  additional  quarter. 

Thus,  in  a  district  in  1861  the  population  was  found  to  be 
86,.000,  and  in  1871,  38,000,  the  difference  would  be  2000,  and 
this,  divided  by  ten,  would  give  the  annual  increase  of  200.  In 
1876,  five  years  would  have  elapsed  since  the  last  census,  hence 
the  estimated  population  at  the  dose  of  the  first  quarter  of  1876 
will  be  38,000  +  200  x  5,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  quarter 
it  will  be  38,000  +  200  x  6  +  200-^4=39,050,-39,050  being  the 
estimated  population  of  the  district  for  the  year  1876. 

The  actual  population  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  census 
returns. 

The  following  questions  are  of  interest  in  this  connection,  and 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  regarding  the  interest  of 
money : — 

Required  the  rate  per  cent,  of  increase  of  a  population  between 
two  given  periods. 

J?aj.— Population  of  L,  77,385  in  1801,  and  100,749  in  1811. 

Take  the  difference  of  these,  which  =  23,364. 

Then,  77,385  :  23,364  : :  100  :  30*19,  the  rate  required. 

The  population  at  one  period  being  given,  and  the  rate  of 
increase  per  cent ;  required  the  population  at  a  former  periods 

.£^— Population  of  L  in  1811  was  102,987,  and  increased  242 
per  cent. ;  what  was  it  in  1801  ? 
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Life  Assurance 

Life  assurance  is  a  contract  liy  wliioh  a  person, 
termed  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of  a  Bum  of  money 
proportioned  to  the  risfe,  and  technically  called  a 
premium,  becomea  hoiind  to  pay  the  legal  repreaeata- 
tiveB  of  the  injured  at  hia  death,  or  to  the  inanred 
himaeli  on  hia  attaining  a  certain  age,  a  snm  of  money 
previously  agreed  npon  at  the  time  of  making  the  con- 
tract Insurance  ia  a  consensual  contract,  but  a  written 
inatrument  on  atamped  paper  ia  by  statute  requisite  to 
its  constitution.  There  are  three  kinds  of  life  insurance 
companies — the  proprietary,  the  mixed,  and  the  mutual. 

In  proprietary  companies  a  fixed  sum  is  paid,  the 
profite  being  divided  only  among  the  proprietors. 

In  the  mixed  the  insured  participate  in  a  portion  of 
the  profits,  the  rest  being  divided  among  the  proprietora, 

la  the  mutual,  after  paying  expenses  of  management, 
the  whole  of  the  profits  ia  divided  among  the  insured. 

Each  of  theae  modes  of  insurance  has  its  advoeatea. 

The  whole  system  of  life  assurance  is  based  on  the 
probable  duration  of  human  life,  and  the  value  of  the 
contrihutiona  of  the  members  of  the  society  placed  at 
compound  int«rBst. 

Several  methoda  have  been  proposed  by  which  the 
probable  duration  of  life  may  be  approximately  deter- 
mined. 

These  will  now  be  noticed. 

Lafe  Table. — A  life  table  is  a  table  showing  the 
probable  duration  of  life.  The  first  life  table  was  the 
Brealau  Table  of  Mortality,  constructed  by  Dr  Halley 
from  the  legiaters  of  the  town  of  Brealau,  in  Silesia, 
no  material  being  then  available  in  this  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ages  at  death  being  unrecorded.  This 
table  was  published  in  1693.  Among  other  attempts 
in  this  direction  may  be  mentioned  Simpson's  London 
Table  of  Mortality. 

Do  Moivre'a  two  TaUea. 
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The  Northampton,  constructed  by  Dr  Price. 

The  Carlisle  Table,  constructed  by  Dr  Heysham, 

The  experience  of  seventeen  Life  Offices'  Table«. 
The  law  of  mortality  may  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  diagram,  which  may  be  used  as  an  illustration 
of  the  graphic  method  of  representing  observations. 

The  English  Life  Tables  of  Dr  Farr. 

1.  Founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  and  the 
living  at  each  age,  giving  the  rate  of  mortality  and  sur- 
vivorship. 

2.  Founded  on  the  deaths  alone^  or  with  reference 
only  to  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  have  taken  place. 
The  former  is  the  more  correct  and  the  more  generally 
applicable ;  the  latter  is  applicable  if  the  popidation  is 
stationary,  the  births  and  deaths  equal,  and  no  distturb- 
lug  migration  for  a  century. 

The  H.  M.  (healthy  males)  and  H.  F.  (healthy 
females)  tables  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great 
Britain. 


AIR 

The  atmosphere  is  the  gaseous  envelope  which 
surounds  this  earth.  Its  height  has  been  estimated  at 
from  30  to  40  miles,  but  from  the  observations  of 
meteorites  a  height  of  200  miles  has  been  assumed. 
The  atmosphere  consists>of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two 
gases — oxygen  and  nitrogen.  This  is  shown  from  the 
following : — 

1.  The  amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  are 

not  in  their  comblnijig  proportions. 

2.  When  mixed  in  the  proportion  found  in  the  air,  no  con- 

traction in  volume  or  evolution  of  heat  is  noticed. 

3.  Water  takes  up  unequal  portions  of  the  two  ^es,  accoid- 

ing  to  the  law  of  absorption  of  gases  in  liquids. 

The  oxygen  is  the  active  agent  in  supporting  animal 

life  and  promoting  the  combustion  of  bodies ;    the 

nitrogen  acts  simply  aa  ql  dibient^  and  modifies  the 

activity  of  the  oxyg&tu    TYl^  Y^o^at\AOTL^l  ^^-^^xtVi 
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nitrogen  is  as  Lio.-i,  or  by  volume  nitrogen  79'19.  _ 
oxygen  20'8J,'byweight  76-90, and  23J}1  respectively. 
The  air'^llected  by  Martins  on  the  Fanlhorn,  at  .a 
height  of  8226  French  feet,  had  not  less  oxygen  than 
the  air  of  FariH.  More  recent  inveBtigations  have 
ehown  that  often  the  oxygen  at  great  elevations  is  lesa 
than  at  loirer  levels.  Tbia  has  been  ascribed  not  to 
diminution  of  oxygen  in  the  upper  levels,  but  to  an 
increase  in  the  lower  from  the  fixation  of  carbon  and 
liberation  of  oxygen  by  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
lias  been  found  that  COj  increases  with  height,  and 
Smith  snggestfi  that  the  oi^anic  substances  floating 
in  the  air  become  oxidised,  hence  diminution  of 
oxygen  with  increase  of  CO^  as  just  stated.  Hence 
mountain  air  appears  to  contain  more  CO^,  less  oxygen, 
and  little  or  no  organic  matter,  than  lowland  air.  It 
has  been  proppsed  to  take  the  percentage  of  oxygen  as 
a  test  of  purity,  'very  bad  air  beginning  at  aO'6' 
{Smith). 

But  owing  to  the  escape  or  the  products  of  com- 
bustion, of  respiration,  and  the  decay  of  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  the  atmosphere  also  contains 
aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  organic  matter, 
Etdts  of  sodium,  etc. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  varies  from  '02  to  -05 
per  cent,  or  -2  to  -5  per  1000,  and  is  due  to  the 
respiration  of  animals,  the  interior  of  the  earth,  in 
districts  of  extinct  volcanoes  and  thermal  springs,  and 
the  decomposition  of  the  small  portion  of  carhuretted 
hydrogen  existing  in  the  air  by  the  electric  discharges 
of  clouds  {Humboldt).  To  these  we  may  add  the 
combustion  of  carbonised  materials.  The  air  collected 
above  the  ocean  shows  a  small  variation  in  carbonic 
acid  between  day  and  night,  the  proportion  being  5'4 
for  the  former  and  3-3  for  the  latter  in  10,000  volumes 
of  air ;  this  being  prchahly  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
co-efGci'enta  of  absorption  with  decrease  in  temperatun. 
during  Hie  nij,^.  '  h 
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Ozone. — Ozone,  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  appears 
from  modern  researches  to  be  condensed  oxygen,  in 
which  three  volumes  are  ^condensed  into  two,  one  of 
the  volumes  being,  however,  in  a  different  polar  con- 
dition to  the  other  two  (^oT)*  It  possesses  power- 
ful chemical  activity  as  an  oxidising  agent,  and  in  this 
is  superior  to  oxygen.  It  may  be  developed  artificially 
by  passing  electric  discharges  through  air  or  damp 
oxygen ;  by  the  slow  oxidation,  eremacaitsis,  of  phos- 
phorus in  air,  and  by  the  electrolysis  of  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  chief  source  is  atmospheric 
electricity.     According  to  Tidy — 

1.  More  ozone  is  present  daring  the  night  than  daring  the 

day,  and  most  is  found  at  daybreak. 

2.  More  is  found  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  least  \ji 

autumn. 

3.  More  is  found  at  high  than  low  levels. 

4.  More  is  found  on  the  sea  coast,  especially  when  the  wind 

is  blowing  from  the  sea,  than  inland. 

5.  More  is  found  in  the  country  than  in  towns. 

6.  More  is  found  after  a  thunderstorm  than   at  any  other 

time,  least  of  all  is  found  on  damp  or  foggy  days. 

7.  More — in   England — is  found  with  western    than  with 

eastern  winds. 

8.  The  maximum  quantity  in  the  air  never  exceeds  jjf^^^ 
part  of  its  bulk. 

9.  Seldom  found  in  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms. 

Ozone  has  the  property  of  bluing  starch  paper  treated 
with  iodide  of  potassium  by  setting  free  the  iodine. 
This  change  may  also  be  effected  by  chlorine  or  any 
nitrous  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere.  A  better  test 
— Houzeau's  ozonometer — ^is  the  bluing  of  litmus  paper 
slightly  reddened  and  impregnated  with  iodide  of 
potassium ;  ammonia  being  the  only  gas  which  has  a 
similar  reaction.  But  this  source  of  error  may  be 
obviated  by  noticing  that  reddened  litmus  paper,  not 
impregnated  by  the  iodide,  is  blued  by  ammonia,  but 
not  by  ozone.  It  ia  md.  \i^  Schonbein^  its  discoverer, 
to  destroy  organic  ma^^ict  ^o^\.Va!^^w5^»  ^sl*^^  vaa.  <jk\^ 
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room,  On  the  aii  pafieages  it  caUBes  severe  initation, 
and  its  excess  in  the  air  has  been  enggeatfid  aa  a  cause 
of  influenza  and  other  respiiatory  troubles. 

lupuHiTiEa  OF  Am 

The  chief  source  of  the  vitiation  of  the  air  round 
dwellings  is  most  ptohahly  due  to  the  danipnoss  of  the 
ground  surrounding  them,  and  the  preaenco  of  liquid 
fUth  washed  into  the  soil  by  lain  from  heaps  of  rubbish 
carelessly  placed  round  them. 

The  impurities  of  air  may  bo  classed  under  two  ■ 
heads —  ^H 

1.  Suspended  Matters.     2.  Oaseoia  Suhstancet.      ^^ 

Suspended  Matters. — The  spores  of  certain  plants, 
the  germs  of  bacteria  and  other  creatures,  particles  of 
carbon  from  .'factories,  and  portions  of  the  materials 
used  in  certain  industries,  together  with  a  host  of  other 
BUbstancee  which  find  their  way  into  the  atmosphere 
and  are  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the  winds.  The 
phenomenon  known  as  a  dry  fog  is  tlie  result  of  a  dry 
aad  stagnant  state  of  the  atmosphere,  during  which  the 
air  becomes  filled  with  dust  and  smoke.  In  1783  a 
dry  fog  prevailed  over  Europe,  and  lasted  for  more  than 
a  month.  It  was  preceded  by  a  remarkable  eruption 
of  the  volcano  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  The  sand  which 
sometimes  falls  on  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  to  which 
■attention  was  directed  by  Darwin,  was  found  by 
Ehrenberg  to  contain  innumerable  ailicious-shelled 
infusoria. 

If  the  air  outside  our  dwellings  be  thus  loaded  with 
impiarities,  how  much  more  impure  must  that  air  become 
in  closed,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  where  to  the  above  are 
added  the  exhalation  from  the  lungs  and  skin,  and  the 
effluvia  from  discharged  secretions  I 

In  sick-rooms,  and  in  the  wards  of  hospitals,  wbax^i 
the  ventilation  is  imperfect,  ttift  ku  Vaa  \is.wi.  Wax^^Vj 
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contain  organic  matter  to  Buch  an  amount  that  4  portion 
collected  and  burnt  gave  out  an  odour  of  burnt  horn. 
The  discovery  of  a  peculiar  fungoid  growth  in  a  cholera 
ward  in  1849  by  Drs  Britain  and  Swayne,  and  the 
presence  of  which  subsequent  observers  have  corrobo- 
rated, has  led  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  air 
of  our  hospital  wards,  with  the  most  valuable  results  to 
medicine  and  pathology.  To  the  exhalation  of  diseased 
particles  from  the  lungs  of  persons  suffering  from 
phthisis  may  the  explanation  come  of  those  cases  of 
apparently  communicated  consumption.  The  bacterial 
origin  of  phthisis  is  now  being  hotly  discussed.  Of 
course,  as  all  persons  are  exposed  to  the  like  influences 
with  regard  to  the  purity  or  impurity  of  the  air  they 
breathe,  the  assumption  of  an  individual  predisposition 
to  disease  is  rendered  necessary ;  but  as  we  can  seldom 
be  certain  beforehand  of  the  presence  of  such  predis- 
position, the  necessary  precautions  to  insure  purity  of 
the  air  are  the  more  imperative.  Dr  Tilbury  Fox, 
some  years  ago,  related  to  the  London  Medical  Society 
the  account  of  a  discovery  he  had  made  of  the  presence 
of  the  mycelium  of  the  trichopyton  in  the  air  of  a  ward 
where  a  number  of  children  suffering  from  tinea 
circinata  were  placed.  The  dust  was  collected  on  glass 
slides,  moistened  with  glycerine,  and  then  examined 
under  the  microscope. 

The  escape  of  particles  of  arsenic  from  the  'rich 
green-flock '  papers  still  used  for  house-decoration  has 
resulted  in  several  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  with  a  fatal  issue. 

In  workshops  and  factories,  to  the  ill  effects  of,  in 
most  cases,  bad  ventilation  and  over-crowding,  are 
added  the  emanations  from  the  materials  in  varying 
stages  of  manufacture.  The  dust  of  grinding  shops  has 
been  found  to .  contain  large  quantities  of  iron  in  very 
minute  particles,  and  which,  by  being  constantly  inhaled, 
produces  the  disease  well  known  as  grinders*  rot. 

In  *  ooalmineia*  pYiftnaiB,'  VJaa  ^-^xy^  ^  ^^2«ia.  ^s^ta 
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black  from  the  particles  of  carbon  introduced  into  the 
lung  during  respiration.  The  ■wearing  of  respirators 
by  the  men  engaged  in  trades  where  the  production 
of  a  largQ  amount  of  dust  is  unavoidable,  has  been 
suggested,  but  workmen  are  a  heedless  and  stubborn 
cIms  of  men,  and  are  little  prone  to  do  anything  which 
requires  a  little  trouble,  or  the  smallest  amoimt  of 
fancied  inconvenience. 

OeHain  Gaseous  Substances.  —  Hydrochloric  acid, 
from  alkali  works,  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, from  ammonia,  and  other  chemical  works,  sew^e 
gases,  carburotted  hydrogen,  vapours  from  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies  from  slaughter-houses, 
bone  -  boilers,  glue-makers,  soap-boilera,  etc.  Certain 
poisonous  fumes  from  copper  smelting  ivorks,  brass- 
founders,  etc. 

Diseases  catised  or  inoreoMd  hy  impairs  air. — Phlliisis,  typhna, 
griadera'  and  mmera'  phthisis,   a  form  of  chronic  broiicnitis, 
grannlu  eonjanctiTltia,  hospital  eangrene,  pycemiB,  elysipelaSj 
malaise,  or  a  feeUng,of  being  ill  without  tJie  preseooe  of  anT  ^i 
specific  diaeiiSB.  ^M 

PURIFIOATIOtl  OF  AlR  ^ 

Besides  the  purifying  effect  of  ventilation,  other 
methods  are  adopted  to  render  air  fit  for  human  respira- 
tion, but  these  must  only  be  considered  as  supplement- 
ing, not  superseding  ventilation.  The  materials  used 
may  be  either  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous. 

1,  8alids.—Ce^Ka  anbstancaB  act  chemically  on  air  ;  thus, 
charcoal  is  used  to  pnrify  the  air  issaing  from  drains  and  cbk- 
poola.  Of  the  kinds  of  charcoal  used  animal  appears  to  set  the 
best ;  then,  that  made  from  peat.  The  chaTcool,  from  whatefer 
floarce,  should  be  kept  very  dry  to  eastire  its  constant  activity. 
Unslacked  time  is  used  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  in  wella,  etc. 
Sulphate  of  copper  removes  the  odoar  of  sulphuretled  hydrocen. 
The  ferrous  sulphate  ia  also  useful  iu  treating  the  stools  of 
typhoid  tever. 

2.  Liquids. — A  Bolution  of  nitrate  of  lead  will  remove  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  cesspools.  Solution  of  chloride  of 
line  (Sir  W.  Burnett's  fluid)  destroys  organic  matter,  StA.'a.'aEi'n. 
of  permanganate  of  potash  (.Coni'j'a  &^ll.i^  it^'cui')^  i«i(j™*- 
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matter,  decomposes  ammonkcal  compounds,  and  absorbs  sol- 
pburetted  hydrogen.  Chromic  acid,  prepared  by  adding  sulphuric 
acid  to  bichromate  of  potassium,  is  nefd  by  Smith  to  be  a  most 
important  sanitary  agent  as  an  antiseptic. 

3.  Oases  and  Vapours — Nitrous  Add,  — ^Actsr  on  organic  matter, 
but  it  must  be  used  with  care,  as  it  may  in  some  persons  canse 
severe  irritation  in  the  lungs. 

Chlorine,  —  Decomposes  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  destroys  animal  matter  in  the  air. 

Sulphurous  Acid, — Destroys  organic  matter,  and  according  to 
Guyton  de  Morveau,  it  destroys  miasms. 

Carbolic  Acid,  —  Hides  other  odours,  arrests  putrefactive 
changes,  and  the  growth  of  fungi,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
the  power  of  ultimately  destroying  them.  It  is  probably  more 
of  an  antiseptic  than  a  disinfectant.  The  diluted  acid  has  been 
found  a  valuable  dressing  for  wounds. 

Iodine  Vapour, — Arrests  putrefaction,  but  it  is  inferior  to 
chlorine,  as  it  is  not  so  diffusible,  and  condenses  readily. 

Bromine  Vapour, — Should  be  used  with  care,  as  the  vapoor 
is  very  irritating. 

Euchlorine, — Prepared  by  heating  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
and  potassium  chlorate  in  a  saucer.  Acts  like  chlorine,  but  is 
less  irritating  to  the  lungs. 

Examination  op  the  Air 

The  air  should  be  collected,  in  clean  glass  jars,  holding 
about  a  gallon.  This  may  be  done  by  blowing  in  the 
air  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  the  nozzle  of  which  must 
reach  to  the  bottoms  of  the  jars. 

Substances  to  be  looked  for — 1.  Suspended  Matieis. 
2.  Organic  Matter.  3.  Carbonic  Acid.  4.  Watery 
Vapour.     5.  Ammonia. 

Stispended  Matters, — Detected  by  the  microscope, 
the  air  being  previously  drawn  through  an  aspirator 
over    glass  Sides    moistened    with  glycerine,   which* 
collects  all  the  solid  matter  suspended  in  the  air. 

PoucTiefs  JEr escape, — Its  construction  is  very  simpla^  - 
consisting  of  an  air-tight  chamber  with  two  openings ' 
into  one  of  which  is  fitted  a  small  funnel,  the  stem  of 
which  is  drawn  into  a  fine  point ;  into  the  other,  a  glafls 
tnhe  connected  to  t\i<b  &&^V£a\AT  '^o*^  \TL^2iarc\i3ck>^  cioiiir 
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nections.  A  glass  slide  moistened  with  glycerine  is 
placed  in  the  box,  so  that  the  air  diawn  through  the 
funnel  may  impinge  upon  it.  The  slide  may  he  then 
placed  under  a  microscope  and  examined.  Dr  Parkea 
objects  to  the  use  of  glycerine  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  it  perfectly  free  from  foreign  particles,  He 
recommends  the  following  plan : — A  small  bent  glasB 
tube  is  taken,  corefally  washed  and  dried,  and  then 
heated  to  redness ;  when  cool  it  is  inserted  in  a  fteesing 
mixture,  and  one  end  attached  to  an  aspirator  by  a 
piece  of  india-rubber  tubing.  The  air  is  then  alowly 
drawn  through,  and  the  moisture  of  the  air  containing 
the  suspended  matter  is  condensed ;  a  drop  may  be 
then  placed  on  a  slide  and  examined  as  in  the  former  case. 

An  aspirator  may  he  made  by  procuring  a  box  of  a 
known  capacity  (i.e.,  one  cubic  foot),  with  openings  in 
it  like  that  used  by  Fouchet,  to  contain  the  slide,  but, 
in  this  ease,  filled  with  water.  As  the  water  is  allowed 
to  run  out  at  one  aperture,  air  rushes  in  at  the  other, 
and  if  this  be  attached  to  the  box  containing  the  slide, 
or  to  Parkea'  bent  tube,  air  will  be  drawn  through  them 
In  every  case  the  air  should  be  drawn  very  alowly 
through  the  aspirator. 

2,  Organic  Matter. — Determined  by  a  aolution  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  through  which  a  definite 
quantity  of  air  is  drawn,  and  the  amount  of  undecom- 
posed  potassium  permanganate  determined  by  oxalic 
acid.  This  process  does  not  admit  of  satisfactory 
results,  as  it  only  indicates  the  amount  of  oxidisahle 
matter  present  in  different  samples  of  atmospheric  air, 
without  giving  any  indication  whence  this  oxidisahle 
matter  is  derived,  whether  animal  or  vegetable, 
Kitrous,  sulphurous,  and  other  acids  present  in  the  air, 
produced  the  same  reaction,  thus  rendering  the  test 
useless  as  to  the  actual  presence  of  organic  matter, 

Mr  Moss  proposes  the  following  mode  of  procedure  : — 
A  known  quantity  of  air  is  drawn  through  four  bottles 
containing  pure  water  fifta  faoia  Miaos«fla.\  'y*  ""^ 
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contentB  of  the  first  of  the  eeriee  5  CO.  of  pure  hydF^ 
ehloric  acid  are  added,  l^e  contents  of  the  fla^  am 
then  examined  on  Wanklyn's  plan  for  free  «Bd  albonl- 
noid  ammonia. 

3.  Carhomc  Add. — ^Degree  of  nulky  coloration,  with 
a  standard  solution  of  lime  or  baryta  water. 

Dr  Angus  Smith! 8  Method, — ^A  dean  wide-mouth 
stopper  bottle,  capable  of  holding  seven  ounces,  is  takes, 
and  air  drawn  into  it  by  means  of  a  glass  tube,  esfe 
being  taken  not  to  breathe  into  the  bottle.  Put  in 
half  an  ounce  of  clean  baryta  water  ('08  of  a  gramme  oi 
baryta),  close  the  bottle,  and  shake.  If  the  air  should 
contain  less  than  03  per  cent,  of  COg  there  will  be  no 
precipitate.  lime  water  may  be  used  instead  of  baryta 
water,  but  in  that  case  the  bottle  must  be  larger,  owing 
to  the  greater  solubility  of  carbonate  of  Ihne,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  in  recognising  the  beginnii^  of 
opacity.  In  using  lime  water  a  graduated  pipette  is 
necessary  to  draw  out  the  required  half-ounce  of  lime 
water. 

The  following  table  will  best  explain  the  process  >— 

Air  at  0°  centigrade  and  760  m,m,  barometer 


Size  of  bottle  to  be  used  with 

Carbonic  acid  in  the  aii 

percent 

half  an  ounce 

of  lime  w«tfir« 

no  precipitate  produced. 

•08 

20*63  oz.  ayoirdnpois.' 

•04 

15-60 

•05 

12-58 

•06 

10-57 

•07 

9-18 

•08 

8-06 

•09 

7-21 

•10 

6-54 

•15 

4-53 

•20 

3-52 

•26 

2-92 

-    :                -30 

2-51 

•50 

1-71 

*      / 

1-00 

1^10 

-   - 
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Dr  Smith  proposes  the  follomng  rule  aB  &  practical 
application  of  this  method  : — '  Let  us  keep  our  rooms 
so  that  the  air  gives  no  precipitate  when  a  10|^  oz. 
bottleful  is  shaken  with  hali  an  ounce  of  clear  lime 
water.' 

Pettenkofer'a  Method. — Take  a  glass  veaael  capable 
of  holding  from  half  a  gallon  to  a  gallon  and  a  half,  and 
detennine  its  exact  capacity  by  filling  it  with  water  and 
measuring  the  contents  by  means  of  a  pint  measure, 
1  oz.  =  1'733  cubic  inchea  The  vessel  should  be  care- 
fully dried,  and  then  filled  with  air,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  bellows,  taking  care  that  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows 
roaches  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  When  full,  pour  in 
rapidly  60  C.C.  of  clear  lime,  or  baryta  water  (pure 
baryta,  7  grammes,  water  litre),  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
jar  with  an  india-rubber  cap,  shake  well,  so  that  the 
liquid  may  flow  over  the  sides,  and  then  set  it  aside 
for  not  less  than  six  or  eight  hours,  or  more  than 
twenty-four.  By  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  by 
the  lime  or  baryta  water,  the  causticity  of  these  fluids 
is  lessened,  and  on  this  fact  the  tent  depends,  for  if  the 
causticity  of  the  lime  solution  be  known  both  before 
and  after  the  experiment,  the  amount  of  CO^  can  be 
calculated.  A  solution  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid  is  used 
to  determine  the  causticity  of  the  lime,  the  strength  of 
which  should  be  2'25  grammes  of  pure  crystalliaed 
oxalic  acid  to  the  litre  of  distilled  water.  Now  take  30 
C.C.  of  the  lime  or  baiyta  water  from  the  jar,  and  care- 
fully neutralise  it  by  rimning  in  from  a  graduated 
burette  the  standard  oxalic  acid  solution.  The  exact 
point  of  neutralisation  is  determined  fay  dropping  from 
time  to  time  a  drop  of  the  liquid  on  turmeric  paper. 
The  stain  produced  before  the  addition  of  the  oxalic 
acid  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  but  as  the  oxalic  acid  is 
run  in,  the  centre  of  the  drop  becomes  gradually  free 
from  colour,  and  only  the  margin  appears  of  a  delicate- 
brown  shade.  Care  must  now  be  taken  only  to  drop 
in  very  small  (Quantities  vX  a.  "Otcift  "C-Si.  '<!q.^  i^Ov^j^iE^ 
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maigin  also  disappearSi  when  the  point  of  neutralisation 

is  reached. 

Haying  determined  the  causticity  of  the  lime  solu- 

tion  in  tiie  jar^  next  determine  the  causticity  of  the 

original  lime  water,  and  then  multiply  the  difference 

between  the  two  quantities  by  *790,  and  divide  the 

product  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  contained 

in  the  jar  minus  60.     The  result  will  be  the  ratio  of 

carbonic  acid  per  1000  volumes.     Care  should  be  taken 

that  the  baryta  water  be  absolutely  free  from  potash  or 

soda.     A  correction  must  be  made  for  temperature. 

Wilson  gives  the  following  simple  rule : — For  every  6* 

above  62°  Fahr.  add  1  per  cent  to  the  amount  of  GO^y 

calculated  as  above,  and  deduct  the  same  for  every 

5*  below  62°  F.     In  ordinary  cases,  the  barometric 

pressure  may  be  omitted,  but  if  it  be  required  to 

examine  the  air  at  any  considerable  height,  adopt  the 

following : — 

Standard  height  of     .    observed     .     .    capacity        .      ^ 
barometer  (30  inches)    *     height      *    '      of  jar 

The  result  expressed  by  X  is  substituted  for  the 
actual  capacity  of  the  jar  in  the  previously  mentioned 
calculation  for  COg. 

4.  Watery  Vapour. — ^Determined  by  various  forms 
of  hygrometers.     See  page  456. 

5.  Ammonia, — See  account  of  the  Nessler  test,  p. 
534.  To  perform  this  test,  the  air  must  be  drawn 
through  distHled  water,  previously  tested  as  to  its 
freedom  from  ammonia. 

Air  Vitiated  by  Respiration 

The  effect  of  respiration  is  to  increase  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour  in  the  air  of  a  room, 
and  also  to  add  to  it  a  varying  quantity  of  certain 
undefined  organic  substances,  at  the  same  time  tiiat 
the  oxygen  previously  present  is  rapidly  decreased  in 
volume.  The  organic  matters  blacken  sulphuric  acid, 
and  decolorise  perman^jiaiiiai^  oi  ^qW^Iol  m  oAlution. 
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Dr  De  Chaumont,  quoted  bj  Denton,  states  that  'an 
assemblage  of  2000  persona  will  give  off  in  two  hours 
(in  vapour)  seventeen  gallons  of  water,  and  nearly  as 
much  carbon  as  would  be  extracted  from  a  hundred- 
weight of  coals.'  The  amount  of  vratery  vapour  from 
lungs  and  skin  has  been  estimated  at  30  oz.  per  diem 
for  each  individual  According  to  Parkes,  an  adult 
man  in  ordinary  work  gives  off  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  12  to  16  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  his 
lungs,  "Besides  a  certain  undeteiTnined""quantity  from  his 
skin.  On  an  average,  an  adult  man,  not  doing  exces- 
sive work,  may  be  considered  to  give  to  the  atmosphere 
every  hour  '6  cubic  feet  of  COj.  It  is  found  that  when 
this  gas  reaches  "7  per  1000  volumes,  the  organic 
matter  is  in  most  cases  perceptible  to  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  that  the  odour  is  more  pronounced  when  the  COj 
amounts  to  1  per  1000.  The  amount  of  CO,  present  in 
a  room  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  organic 
impurity  of  the  air,  vitiated  by  respiration  alone ;  for 
it  is  found  that  the  organic  matter  increases  as  the  COj 
is  increased,  especially  if  the  heat  of  the  room  he  not 
excessive. 

Air  Vitiated  by  Fires  and  Light-producBra 
The  products  of  combustion  from  fires  for  the  most 
part  escape  up  the  chimney,  and  by  this  means  into  the 
open  air;  but  this  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  case  with  the 
products  formed  by  gas,  oil-lamps,  or  candles  used  for 
the  production  of  artificial  light.  One  cubic  foot  of 
gas  in  combustion  destroys  eight  cubic  feet  of  oxygen, 
with  the  production  of  about  two  cubic  feet  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  An  ordinary  burner  bums  from  three  to  four 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  and  as  it  has  been  calculated 
that  for  every  cubic  foot  of  gas  burnt  at  least  1800 
cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  introduced,  we  are  able  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  air  required  per  burner  and  per 
hour.  When  the  combustion  of  the  gas  is  imij6rfaK,V, 
67  per  cent,  of  N,  16  pet  gctA..  "5.^,1  -^-i  ^ye^--*- 
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GOq)  and  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  CO,  with  varying  amonnts 
of  Hj|S05,  and  NH3  are  thrown  into  the  atmosphere. 
An  ordinary  moderator  lamp,  burning  154  grains  of  dl 
per  hour,  takes  from  the  air  of  a  room  3*2  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen,  with  the  production  of  about  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  GO2  per  hour.  One  pound  of  oil  for  its  complele 
combustion  will  require  from  138  to  160  cubic  feet  of 
air ;  and  as  much  air  must  be  introduced  for  one  pound 
of  oil  as  for  10  feet  of  gas.  Dr  Odling  states  that,  for 
equal  illuminating  power,  candles  yield  a  larger  amount 
of  impurity  to  the  air  than  gas,  and  that  two  candles 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  air  as  one  man.  A  candle 
of  6  to  the  lb.  burins  about  170  grains  per  hour.  The 
combustion  of  three  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour  renders 
3600  cubic  feet  of  air  impure.  A  burner  of  this  de- 
scription vitiates  more  air  than  three  adxdt  persons. 

Ventilation 

The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
ventilation  cannot  be  over-estimated,  yet  there  is  prob- 
ably no  branch  of  knowledge  over  which  so  much 
erudition  is  expended,  and  so  little  really  accomplished. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ventilation  implies 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  general  properties  of 
gases  and  vapouris,  the  nature  and  composition  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  the  changes  to  which  it  is  subject 
from  the  effects  of  the  respiration  of  animals,  the 
modifying  influences  of  vegetation  and  climate,  and 
the  results  of  the  combustion  of  certain  bodies  either 
to  produce  artificial  heat  or  light. 

Oeneral  Properties  of  Gases  and  Vapours 

A  gas  is  an  aeriform  body  characterised  by  a  marked 
tendency  to  occupy  a  larger  space,  hence  it  Has  neither 
an  independent  form  nor  an  independent  volume. 
Oxygen  and  hydrogen  have  of  late  been  liquefied,  thus 
effacing  the  old  distinction  between  permanent  and 
non-permanent  g^ea. 
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A  vOpoitf  IB  also  an  aeriform  body,  differing  from 
a  gaa  in  its  comparatively  eaay  reduction  to  a  liquid 
condition — the  vapour  of  water. 

Law  of  Diffunion  of  Gases  and  Vapours. — Gasea 
differ  from  liquids  in  thia,  that  if  gases  of  varying 
density  be  poured  into  a  tall  jar,  in  a  short  time  the 
mixtare  in  every  part  of  the  jar  will  be  the  same, 
whereas  in  liquids  the  lighter  will  be  found  at  the  top, 
and  the  heavier  at  the  bottom.  And  this  mixturo  of 
gaees  will  take  place  even  tlirough  animal  membranes, 
or  considerable  thicknessea  of  any  porous  material.  If 
two  jarB  bo  taken,  one  containing  hydrogen  and  the 
other  oxygen,  separated  hy  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paria, 
and  so  filled  that  the  lighter  hydrogen  be  placed  above 
the  heavier  oxygen,  an  interchange  of  gasea  will  take 
place,  which  may  he  proved  by  an  explosive  compound 
being  formed,  and  which,  on  the  application  of  a  match, 
will  go  off  with  a  loud  report.  The  passage  of  an  elec- 
tric current  through  the  mixture  wUI  also  cause  an 
explosion  with,  as  in  the  former  caae,  the  production  of 
water,  thus  showing  that  the  previous  mixture  of  the 
gases  was  a  purely  mechanical  one. 

The  following  laws  should  be  remembered  r — 

SayU'sor  MarioUe'i  Zain.—lha  lawia  as  follows  :—J^  Itm- 
yeroiwre  rtmairUng  Iht  ™»te,  We  ■eoluine  of  a  given  qaaiiiiiy  of 
gas  is  invtrsdy  (a  the  pressure  which  it  bears  ;  or.  For  the  same 
temperature,  the  densUy  of  a  gaa  is  proporlioTial  to  its  preetare. 
Thia  taw  has  of  late  been  shown  to  be  only  appraiiniLtely  trae, 
for  Begnaolt  fotwd  that  ftir  does  not  exactly  follov  Boyle'a  law, 
bQt  experiences  a  ffreater  compresaibility,  which  incresasB  with 
the  preasure  ;  so  that  the  difference  beticeen  the  calculated  and 
the  obs«rvod  diminution  ot  volume  is  greater  in  proportioD  as 
the  prassure  incroasBS.  Nitrogen  cloaeiy  resombles  air,  but  CO^ 
■hovt  eonaiJerable  deviation  from  the  law,  even  under  entail 


Charlea'  Laui.—Thsvalumt  of  a  gas  is  directly  proportional , 
ita  aUolute  iemperalun,  reckoned  from  its  absoltite  itro,  that  i 

err  a.  mov^  o°  o. 

The  abiolate  zero  is  that  degree  of  cold  which 
ft  gaa,  aa  cold  usually  docs. 
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OrahamCs  Laiw.-^Tho  raHo  of  diffusion  of  gcues  ia  in/versely 
proporUondl  to  the  squire  roots  of  their  reUUive  weights  or 
detuUies, 

From  the  experiments  of  Feddersen  of  Leipzig, 
it  appears  that  when  a  porous  substance  acts  as  a 
diaphragm  between  the  same  gases,  the  pressure  on 
each  being  the  same,  the  passage  of  the  gas  takes  place 
from  the  cold  to  the  warm  side.  Having  acquired  an 
insight  into  the  laws  which  thus  govern  atmospheric 
changes,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  apply  them,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  supply  a  due  and  appropriate  quantity  of 
pure  air  to  any  apartment,  passage,  or  other  cavity  to 
which  the  external  air  has  not  free  and  unlimited 
access. 

In  considering  the  question  of  ventilatioUi  there  are 
three  important  points  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

a.  The  capacity  of  the  room — ^that  is,  the  amonnt  of  cabic 
space  which  it  contains. 

b.  The  number  of  individuals  normally  present  in  it. 

An  dllowanee  rmist  also  be  made  for  me  nvmber  ofgasjetSt 
lamps,  candles,  and  fire-places,  etc, 

e.  The  efficiency  of  the  means  for  introducing  pure  air,  and 
allowing  the  vitiated  to  escape. 

a.  The  Capacity  of  tJie  Boom^  etc. 

In  calculating  the  cubic  space  of  any  given  apart- 
ment, the  height,  length,  and  breadth  must  be  multi- 
plied together,  allowance  being  made  for  any  recesses, 
cupboards,  and  also  for  the  bodies  of  the  occupants,  an 
average  of  three  cubic  feet  being  allowed  for  each  indi- 
vidual The  weight  of  a  man  in  stones  divided  by  4, 
gives  the  cubic  space  occupied  by  him.  The  space 
occupied  by  articles  of  furniture  must  also  be  con- 
sidered. If  the  room  be  irregular  in  shape,  it  must  be 
divided  into  several  imaginary  triangles  or  squares,  the 
sum  of  which  will  give  the  size  of  the  room.  After 
these  various  corrections,  the  remaining  number  of 
cubic  feet  divided  by  the  number  of  individuals  will 
give  the  cubic  space  per  head. 
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UeaatuB  in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot      Convart  iqi 
inches  into  st^usie  feet  }iy  multipljing  by  '007. 

a  of  a  triangle       =  Base  x  4  heifiht,  or  B  x  H- 

HxiB. 
ao/adrcU  =  D'x  7864,  or  C'x 'OrBSS, 


I 


Area  of  Irapevivm 


Afva  of  trapezoid 


CiAic  qmimis  q} 


J  the  diagonal  by  tho  si 
0  two  peipondioulara  fo" 
upon  it  from  the  oppoait 


■a  falling 
.  ,  ^  angles, 
and  divido  tlia  product  by  2,  or 
divide  into  any  number  of  con- 
Teniont  triimglos,  and  taie  the 

=  Take  i  the  sum  of  the  parallel 
sides,  and  multiply  by  the  dlM 
tance  botwecu  them. 


Cubic  Covientg 


I 


>f  base  >:  \  height. 
,,  ,,         i^liiider  =  „  xheight. 

„  „         a  domt     K  f  area  of  base  x  height. 

,,       „      aipftCTT  =  D'x'fiaae. 

The  cubical  capacity  of  a  marquee,  used  as  a  provisii 
hospital,  may  be  toand  by  diTiding  it  into — 


1.  Body. — A  solid  rectangle,  with  a  half  cylinder  at  each  end, 

2.  Roof. — Solid  triangle  and  two  half  conoa. 

The  miniimim  Bmounl;  of  apace  allowed  by  the  Poor 
Law  {Local  Government)  Board  in  donnitoriea  is  300 
cubic  feet,  which,  to  allow  3000  cubic  feet  of  air  for 
eacb  person,  necessitates  tbat  the  air  be  changed  at 
least  ten  times  during  the  hour. 

h.  The  Number  of  Individuals  Normally  Present 

When  the  number  of   persons   occupying   a  room 

sought  to  be  ventilated  is  always  the  same,  there  can  be 

little  difficulty  in  Bupplying  the  proper  amoiint  o£  ijiiSB. 

air  per  head;  but  wben  ftie  ■kmgIocts,  s  ..--..■v— 
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subject  to  change,  consideiable  difficulty  may  be  expe- 
rienced in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  sup^y 
the  yar  jing  demand.  This  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  Dr  Eeid  had  to  contend  in  his  proposal  for 
yentilating  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Putting  aside  this  difficulty,  it  may  be  stated  in 
general  terms  that  sufficient  air  should  be  supplied  to 
each  individual,  so  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
present  in  the  air  of  the  room  should  not  exceed  *6  per 
lOOO  volumes,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present 
being  taken  as  the  index  of  the  organic  impurity,  sdlow- 
ance  being  made  for  '4.CO2  naturally  existing  in  the 
atmosphere. 

To  find  the  nuttiber  of  ptrsons  who  may  occupy  a  room,^-^ 
Multiply  the  height,  length,  and  breadth  of  the  room  together, 
and  divide  by  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  proposed  to  be 
allowed  for  each  person.    Thus — 

10  X  20  X  10=2000 -^  400=5 

To  ccUciUcUe  the  quarUUy  of  fresh  air  required  per  hour  fot 
each  imdi/mduaU 

y=  ■■  •-<■•  i  . 
p-q 
▼ = volume  of  air  required. 
k=       „        CO3  produced  bv  persons,  lights,  etc 
p= proportion  of  CO,  to  be  allowed  to  each  volume  of  air. 
q= proportion  of  OO9  existing  in  normal  air. 
p=  '0007  per  volume  of  air. 

q=  '00037  per  volume  in  normal  air,  or  *0004  per  cubic  foot. 
The  value  of  p  and  q  varies  with  different  writenb 

The  following  formula  of  Dr  Be  Ohaumont  may  also  bd 
nsed:*^ 

B=the  ratio  of  CO2  normally  in  the  air  (i.^.,  '0004  per  eMt 

foot), 
r'sthe  additional  ratio  per  cubic  foot  of  air  of  vitiation  by 

respiration  of  one  male  adult  in  an  hour  (the  aveiage 

being  ^e  cubic  foot  of  CO2). 
r  =  the  ratio  per  cubic  foot  of  air  to  which  it  is  desired  r '  ahoiild 

be  rdduced. 
c  ^  the  capadty  in  cubic  feet  of  the  air  space, 
d  2±the  delivery  of  firesh  air  in  cubic  feet* 
y=s:iilie  entire  volume  oi  \;\ve  eax, 'ra.^  t-v^» 
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Or  V  may  bo  eliniiiiateil  thaa — 
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c.  The  Efficiency  of  the  Meamfor  introducing 
Air,  and  aUowing  the  Vitiated  to  Egcape 

1.  The  entering  air  must  be  pure,  of  a  proper  tem- 

perature, and  supplied  at  the  rate  of  3000  cubic 
feet  per  head  per  hour. 

2.  There  should  he  no  draught. 

The  rata  at  which  air  moves  throngh  a  room  depends  on 
the  difTerences  of  temperature  between  the  internal  and 
extenml  air,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  means 
adopted  for  drawing  the  air  through  the  room,  A  velacit; 
of  m>m  1  to  2  feet  per  aecond,  at  a  teciperatnra  of  60°  F. , 
will  not  canae  a  draught,  and  will  yet  answer  the  pnrpose 
of  ventilation.  The  Telocity  abonld  not  be  more  than  0 
feet  per  second  ;  It  is  better  to  enlarge  the  channels.  A 
draaghb  is  prodaced  if  the  air  be  changed  oftener  than 
six  tunes  an  hour. 

3.  The  air  most  be  difiused  through  the  room;  in  no 

part  ought  it  to  remain  stagnant, 

i.  There  most  be  means  provided  for  the  escape  of 
the  foul  air,  and  entrance  of  the  pure. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  note  here  the  reeulta  of  Petten.' 
kofer  on  the  permeability  of  brick  walls,  and  the  passage 
of  air  through  them. 

The  room  had  brick  walls,  and  contained  2650  cubic 
feet.  "With  a  difference  of  temperature  of  34°  F.  {66° 
in  and  32°  outside),  the  air  in  the  room  was  changed 
once  eqaal  to  2650  cubic  feet.  With  the  same  differ- 
ence, bnt  with  a  good  fire  and  a  free  vent  up  the 
chimney,  the  change  of  air  rose  3320  cubic  feet,  or 
about  2G  per  cent,  more.  With  all  the  openings  and 
crevices  pasted  up  liere  was  still  a  change  of  1060 
cubic  feet,  or  a  fall  oi  ^S  -pet  taiA.    ^■■vSiQ.ij.?i:ffissMs,R»^ 
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of  temperature  of  7*  F.  (71*  in  and  64**  outside),  the 
diange  amotinted  to  only  780  cabic  feet  per  hour. 
With  a  window  open  of  8  square  f eet^  the  change  was 
1060  cubic  feet  per  hour.  Thus,  a  difference  of 
temperature  of  34^,  with  carefully  shut  windows  and 
crevices,  is  of  greater  influence  than  large  communica- 
tions with  the  outer  air  at  a  small  difference  of  tem- 
perature. 

Marker  and  Schultze  have  found  that  the  spontaneous 
ventilation  through  one  square  yard  of  the  following 
substances,  with  a  difference  of  4**  F.,  amounted  per 
hour: — 

Sandfltone         •  to    4*7  cubic  feet 

Qoarried  Limestone  „    6*5        ,i 

Brick     .  .  „    7-9         „ 

Torfaceous  Limestone  ,,10*1         „ 

Mud       .  .  „  14*4         „ 

Direction  and  Movement  of  Air 

The  direction  or  movement  of  the  air  in  a  room  may  be 

determined  by  burning  brown  paper  and  noticing  the 

direction  taken  by  the  smoke,  or  the  direction  taken  by 

small  particles  of  light  substances,  or  the  effect  produced 

on  the  flame  of  a  candle.   First  determine  the  direction, 

and  then  proceed  to  measure  the  discharge,  which  is,  of 

course,  equal  to  the  amount  entering.    The  velocity 

may  then  be  determined  by  an  anemometer,  by  the 

fnanometeTf  or  by  calculation. 

To  find  the  difference  in  heigJU  of  ttoo  columns  of  air, — Multiply 
the  increase  of  temperature  by  the  constant  of  expansion,  *0020S6 
for  every  degree  F.,  and  then  oy  the  height  of  the  chimney :  this 
will  give  the  difference  in  height,  thus— 20**  x  -002086  x  50  = 
a*08£  Therefore,  62*036  feet  of  hot  air  will  balance  60  feet 
of  cold  air,  or  as  air  expands  ^^j^  of  its  volume  for  eadi  ^  F., 
that  the  temperature  is  raised  from  82°  to  212%  we  have  as  in 
the  former  case, 

812    •    282    ••»"•'*' 

To  find  thi  raU  of  ^Mux  or  v^oeitu  in  a  chimney, — Multiply 
tt9  square  root  of  the  oifiteraicib  ol  \ii&\^^  «^\m£EA\s^  ^^'^^das^ 
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multiply  by  60,  wlueh  egnals  the  efQax  per  minute.     As  ii 
case  just  given,  8  ^2 '038  X  60  =  valocity  par  miirnte, 
tsmlt  Bhoald  be  reduced  i  for  frictioD. 


V  =  velocity  ^H 

g  =  gravity  ^M 

B  C=  difTerence  in  height  of  the  two  ooluroiii.  ^H 
To  ealeulate  the  htighi  required  to  prodiKt  a  giusn  velocity, — 
Divide  the  given  velocity  by  8  and  then  multiply  the  quotisnt 
by  itsalf.      Tbtu,  70  -r  8  =  8-75  x  876  =  76'6  height 
teriuired. 

To  find  the  ammait  of  air  diaeharged  ai  a  given  velodly  by  a 
■Bane. — The  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  moltiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  disehai;^  pipe  in  square  feet,  will  give  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  air  diachargedT  per  second.  Thus,  70  >:  3  =  210 
cubic  feet  per  second  x  60  =  per  minute. 

To  find  the  imighl  qf  air  passed  through  a  gicen,  opening  at  a 
given  velacUy. — A  cubic  foot  otiiir  weighs  at  60  F.  B3B'28  grains, 
that  is,  about  13 'OS  cubic  feet  tothepouud,  hence,  as  in  the  last 

eiuie,-yg^-  =9fl5'tO  lbs.  weight  of  air  is  set  in  motion  per 
minnte  with  n  velocity  of  70  feet  per  eecond.  If  it  ba  now 
asked  ta  calculate  the  power  required  to  discharge  this  weight 
of  air  at  the  given  velocity,  we  proceed  oa  follows  : — 


76 '6  X  965 'JO 
S3,000      " 


.2-a20horfla  power. 


L 


The  divisor,  B3,000,  is  the  number  of  pounds  weight  one  liorae 
will  raise  one  foot  high  pei  minute;  76 '5  is  the  height  from 
which  a  body  must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  of  70  fast  pgr 
second. 

To  calculate  the  trpansion  of  air  by  heat. 
M'=a  +  at)M. 
M  =volume  at  32°,  barometer  30  inches. 
M'=volame  at  the  temperature  of  t  degrees  abore  S2*  F. 
a   =co-efficient -002036  for  each  degree  F. 
To  caliMlate  the  evnlTiutioii  of  air  from  decreateoflemperai 

M'  =  (l-at)M. 
To  find  the  might  of  a  ctihie  fool  qf  air  at  different  tempt 
tures  and  iireuwei. 

I '3253  K  height  of  bflrometaT_.. 
46S  +  temperatureF,       "  °** 
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One  ponnd  of  coal  requires  160  cubic  Uet  of  air  for  its  com- 
plete combaBtion. 

Given  the  amount  of  coal  consumed,  and  the  size  of  the  room, 
the  exhausting  effect  of  the  fire  can  be  calculated. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  Casella's  air  meter 
for  measuring  the  velocity  of  air  through  public  build- 
ings, etc : — 

The  indications  are  shown  by  means  of  the  large  dial  and 
hand,  and  five  smaller  ones.  The  whole  circumference  of  the 
large  dial  is  divided  into  100  parts,  and  represents  the  number 
of  feet  up  to  100  traversed  by  the  current  of  air.  The  five 
smaller  dials  are  each  divided  into  ten  parts  only,  one  revolution 
of  each  being  equal  to  ten  of  the  preceding  dial,  and  represent- 
ing 1000,  10,000,  100,000,  1,000,000,  and  10,000,000  respec- 
tively. By  means  of  the  large  dial  the  low  velocity  of  fifty  feet 
per  minute  may  be  measured,  and  by  the  smaller  ones  continuous 
regiBtration  is  extended  up  to  10,000,000  feet,  or  equal  to  1898 
mues,  being  practically  beyond  what  the  most  extended  obser- 
vations can  require. 

By  moving  the  small  catch  backwards  or  forwards  the  woiics 
are  put  in  or  out  of  ^ear  without  affecting  the  action  of  the  fans; 
this  prevents  the  injurious  effect  of  stopping  them  suddenly, 
and  enables  the  observer  to  begin  or  end  his  observations  to  a 
second.  A  small  handle,  with  universal  loint,  aocompaoies  Ike 
instrument,  and  may  be  screwed  in  at  the  base ;  by  putting  a 
stick  throuffh  this,  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  requirod 
height,  and  used  in  any  position. 

To  use  the  air  meter,  write  down  the  position  of  idl  the  hands. 
For  this  purpose  place  the  instrument  before  you,  with  the  0  oft 
the  outer  circle  facing  you.  The  first  circle  on  the  lei^  h(i(ni 
indicates  hundreds  of  feet,  the  next  thousands,  the  third  t^na^ 
thousands,  the  fourth  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  last  dirclo 
to  the  right  of  the  0  marks  millions.  Begin  to  write  down  tiie 
position  of  the  hands  with  Ihe  million  circle,  and  then  eo  round 
nrom  right  to  left,  always  writing  down  the  lowest  or  the  two 
numbers  if  the  hand  is  between  two.  Let  us  say  that  the  hand 
on  the  million  dial  is  at  0,  the  one-hundred-thousand  hand 
between  2  and  3,  the  ten  thousand  between  7  and  8,  the  thou- 
sand between  1  and  2|  the  hundred  at  5,  and  the  large  huid 
which  marks  units  and  tens  at  73.  The  million  hand  would  be 
omitted  as  it  has  not  reached  1,  and  the  remaining  numbera 
would  run  271,573.  The  instrument  is  then  ^ut  in  the  eumnt 
to  be  measured,  and  when  removed  after  a  given  time  is  rmd 
in  the  same  way ;  the  first  bein^  deducted  from  second  reading 
gives  the  velocity  (uncorrected)  in  feet  during  the  time. 

The  time  when  the  BaiL&\>e^ii.\x>TCL<Q^^^\!L<(ra\Q^^ 


w 

I  Venfi 


VENTILA-TIOH 


Ventilation  may  be  either — 1.  Natural ;  2.  Artljleial. 

Natural  Ventilation. — Under  natural  ventilation  may 
be  claEaed  all  those  naturally  operating  causes  by  which 
foul  air  ia  removed,  and  pure  air  introduced,  without 
the  aid  of  any  mechanical  means,  the  efficient  cauEea 
here  at  work  being  the  expanaion  of  air  by  heat,  the 
diffoaion  of  gasea,  and  the  force  of  the  wind.  The  air 
of  the  room  heated  by  tespiration  and  by  contact  with 
the  human  body,  at  the  same  time  becoming  vitiated 
by  the  products  of  respiration,  risca  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  room,  and  then  escapes  by  any  outlet  which  it 
may  find,  A  vacuum  occurs,  cold  air  rushes  in  from 
any  orifice  situated  near  the  ground,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  chinks  of  doors  and  windows,  and  thus  by  natural 
meana  ventilation  is  established.  Fires  in  open  grates 
act  in  a  similar  way  :  a  strong  upward  current  is  caused 
by  the  warm  air  ruahing  up  the  chimney,  and  cold  air 
from  below  supplying  its  place.  Modern  fire-places 
only  ventilate  aa  high  as  the  opening  into  the  chimney, 
the  air  above  the  mantelpiece  remaining  for  the  most 
part  stagnant.  Chimneys  without  fires  act  aa  useful 
ventilators;  for  the  wind  blowing  over  their  tops 
creates  a  partial  vacuum,  which  is  being  constantly 
filled  with  air  from  the  house.  This  ia  due  to  the 
aspirating  power  of  the  wind.  Chimneys  may  become 
inlets,  due  to  the  following  causes : — 

I,  If  there  be  two  fire-places  in  one  room,  the  oeb  with  a  fire 
may  cause  a  down  draught  in  the  other.  2.  The  hres  lighted 
in  the  gratra  in  the  top  rooms  of  a  house  may  dmw  air  down  the 
ehimnevs  opening  into  tho  lower  rooms.  Z.  The  flaea  laaiy  be 
t<io  high  for  the  aue  of  the  fire,  the  heat  from  which  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  heat  the  whole  column  of  air  in  it.  In  such  n  case 
there  is  little  drought  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  which  accordingly 
snters  the  room.  4.  If  a,  chimcej  is  commanded  by  higher 
buildings,  the  wind  blowing  over  them  pours  lihe  water  over  a 
dam,  Bud  passes  down  the  chimney.  G.  If,  when  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  a  grate,  there  is  not  sufficient  air  admitted  to  the 
room  to  feed  the  fire,  a  down  draught  is  created.  The  abore 
are  also  some  of  the  causes  of  amoky  chimneys. 

It  ia  found  that,  piacticall'j ,  '(Xw  ■ostan'A.  ■ki.'A'«.  Oi 
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ventilation  are  not  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
thorough  ventilation ;  for  in  some  climates  the  aii  may 
be  as  hot  outside  as  inside  the  house,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  there  may  be  also  a  dead  calm;  besides,  a 
greater  velocity  in  the  air,  and  a  more  rapid  interchange, 
are  required  in  rooms  where  men  or  animals  are  congre- 
gated together,  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  unassisted 
powers  of  nature.  *A  top  window-sash,  lowered  a 
little,  instead  of  serving,  as  many  people  believe  it  does, 
like  such  an  opening  into  t]ie  chimney  flue,  becomes 
generally,  in  obedience  to  the  chimney  draught,  merely 
an  inlet  of  cold  air,  which  first  falls  as  a  cascade  to  the 
floor,  and  then  glides  towards  the  chimney,  and  gradu- 
ally passes  away  by  this,  leaving  the  hotter,  impure  air 
of  the  room  nearly  untouched.'  Another  great  mistake 
is  also  sometimes  made  in  large  dormitories — ^In  the 
morning  the  custom  is  to  open  the  windows,  and  to 
let  them  remain  open  sdl  day  long,  to  be  closed  only 
just  before  bed-tima  If  there  is  not  sufficient  differ- 
ence of  temperature  between  outside  and  inside  a 
partial  opening  of  the  windows  during  a  winter  night 
is  just  as  necessary  as  during  a  summer  night.  The 
watery  vapour  exhsded  by  the  sleepers  condenses  against 
the  walls,  and  obstructs  the  pores.  A  part  is  evapo- 
rated during  the  day,  but  it  will  be  only  a  part,  and 
hence  the  not  infrequent  breaking  out  of  damp  spots  in 
such  dormitories  during  the  winter. 

ArHficidl  Ventilation. — Artificial  ventilation,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  sdl  those  appliances  which  may 
be  strictly  termed  mechanical  All  the  so-called 
mechanical  appliances,  however,  owe  their  efficiency 
to  the  utilisation  of  already  existing  natural  agencies. 
Of  these  appliances  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  important.  In  some  cases  it  has  been 
proposed  to  ventilate  a  room  by  means  of  a  hollow 
beam  carried  from  one  outer  wall  to  the  other.  A 
partition  in  the  middle  divides  the  beam  into  two 
equal  parts.    The  wind  \A.(ysRVn!^  \x^  oti^^  ^i^d  enters 
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the  room  by  liolaa  made  in  it,  whilst  the  vitiated  air 
escapes  by  similar  holes  in  the  other  end.  Booms  may 
be  also  veatilated  by  shafts,  etc.,  opening  in  the  room 
near  the  wiling ;  for  those  in  rooms  next  the  roof,  a 
sectional  area  of  one  inch  to  every  50  cubic  feet  of 
room  space  is  required ;  for  floors  next  below,  oue  inch 
to  65  cubic  feet,  and  for  the  ground  floors,  one  inch  in 
60  cubic  ieet  For  inlets,  one  square  inch  for  every 
60  cubic  feet  of  room  space  (Gallon),  All  channels 
for  the  supply  of  air  should  be  short,  straight,  and  so 
placed  as  to  be  readily  inspected  and  cleaned, 

Sylvestei'a  Melhod.—1his  was  in  use  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  but  its  application  dates  from  very  ancient 
times.  By  this  plan  the  agency  of  the  wind  is  utilised 
by  the  aid  of  a  cowl,  which  is  constantly  directed  to 
that  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows.  The  cowl  is 
connected  to  pipes  distributed  throughout  the  house, 
and  through  which  the  fresh  air  enters  the  various 
rooms ;  another  system  of  pipes  is  also  connected  to 
another  cowl  turned  from  the  wind,  by  which  the  hot 
vitiated  air  is  removed.  This  plan  has  been  largely 
adopted  on  sailing  vessels  where  the  ordinary  '  wind- 
sail  '  for  carrying  the  fresh  air  in  is  the  only  part  of  the 
system  used,  the  impure  air  being  allowed  to  find  the 
best  way  out  for  itself.  The  great  drawbacks  to  this 
system  are,  that  during  periods  of  calm  the  cowls  are 
next  to  useless,  whilst,  when  the  wind  is  high,  the 
amount  of  air  admitted  can  neither  be  regulated  to 
prevent  draughts  nor  a  suitable  temperature  maintained. 

Dr  Neill  Arnott^a  Metlwd. — Ventilation  by  means  of 
a  hole  cut  in  the  chimney  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as 
possible  was  su^ested  in  1849  by  Dr  Amott.  Several 
forms  of  valves  for  placing  in  holes  near  the  ceiling 
have  been  invented;  but  a  description  of  their  indi- 
vidual merits  is  not  necessary  here.  The  best  of  these, 
however,  is  the  Sherringham  valve.  One  objection  to 
Amott's  hole  in  the  chimney  is,  that  sometimes  a  down. 
draught  forces  soot  ida  the  too^ii. 
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He  also  proposed  a  modification  of  Sylvester's  plan, 
with  which  he  ventilated  the  Field  Lane  Eagged 
School. 

Potfs  Method, — This  consists  in  placing  behind  the 
cornice  of  a  room  a  tube  divided  into  a  lower  and  an 
upper  •  compartment.  Each  compartment  is  pierced 
with  small  holes.  The  lower  is  connected  by  pipes 
with  the  external  air,  the  upper  with  the  chimney  or 
other  hot  air  shaft  The  pure  air  is  supposed  to  enter 
by  the  lower  and  sink  gradually  to  the  floor,  and  the 
products  of  respiration  escape  by  the  other. 

M^KennelVa  Method, — ^This  consists  of  two  tubes,  one 
encircling  the  other,  the  inner  tube  being  always  longer 
than  the  outer,  and  protected  by  a  cowL  The  tubes  are 
80  constructed  that  the  transverse  area  between  them  is 
equal  to  the  sectional  area  of  the  smaller.  The  inner 
is  the  outlet  tube,  and  has  a  flange  attached  to  its 
lower  end,  which  helps  to  turn  the  in-comiog  air 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  thus  enable  it  to  diffuse 
equally  about  the  room.  Both  tubes  become  inlets  if 
there  is  a  fire  in  the  room ;  if  the  doors  and  windows 
are  open  both  become  outlets.  The  tubes  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  are  best  adapted 
to  the  ventilation  of  square  or  round  rooms,  chapels,  or 
churches,  and  the  diameters  of  the  tubes  adjusted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

TohirCs  Method^  Ventilation  by  Vertical  Pipes, — ^The 
origination  of  this  plan  is  also  claimed  by  Messrs  Shillto 
and  Shoreland.  The  air  is  brought  into  the  room  by 
tubes  placed  vertically  in  the  walls,  with  openings  in. 
the  room  about  six  feet  from  the  floor.  The  advantages 
claimed  are,  that  by  admitting  air  into  a  room  above 
the  heads  of  the  occupants,  all  draught  is  avoided,  and 
a  perfect  renovation  of  the  air  produced,  free  from  the 
necessity  of  constant  watching.  The  great  failing  of 
this  system  appears  to  consist  in  the  smallness  of  the 
tubes  used,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  ensuring 
the  proper  action  of  thd  isl^t  tu\^Qi^  tk^^is  intended 
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action  being  liable  to  be  reversed.  The  size  of  the  inlet 
should  be  about  24  sqiiare  inches  per  head,  and  the 
same  for  outlet. 

Ventilalion  hij  Extraction.  —  Known  also  as  the 
vacnum  method.  It  was  by  this  method  that  Dr  Eeid  i 
ventilated  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  consists  in  1 
connecting  the  apartment  to  be  ventilated  by  means  of 
tubes  with  a  ventilating  shaft,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I 
a  fire  is  kept  burning,  An  upward  ciirrent  La  produced, 
fed  by  the  air  from  the  tubes.  Pure  air,  carefully 
warmed,  is  admitted  into  the  room  as  fast  as  the 
vitiated  air  is  removed.  The  air  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  admitted  through  minute  perforations 
in  the  floor.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  mines  are 
ventilated  by  what  is  known  as  an  vpcad  and  downcast 
shaft.  The  downcast  shaft,  through  which  the  air 
enters  the  mine,  is  so  connected  with  the  galleries  that 
the  ail  shall  first  circulate  through  the  mine,  and  then 
pass  out  by  the  upcast  shaft,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a 
hre  is  kept  burning.  Steamships  are  ventilated  by  this 
method,  simply  by  connecting  the  several  parts  of  the 
ship  with  a  tube  above  the  furnace  fires.  There  are 
many  modifications  of  this  system,  but  the  principle 
involved  is  the  same. 

Several  objections  have  been  raised,  of  which  the 
followiug  alone  demand  attention ; — 

1.  The  ioequalitj  of  the  dmoght,  dns  to  ths  difficulty  of 

iilwB.ys  taaintoiiimg  the  fire  Rt  the  pn:i]>er  height. 

2.  The  inequality  of  the  movement  oE  the  air  in  the  sorernl 

rooms,  those   nearest    the    shafts   being  more  rapidly 
exhausted  than  thoso  at  greater  distancea. 
8.  Beeiir^tatioa  of  smoke  from  the  shaft  into  the  looms. 
i.  Difficulty  in  controlling  the  supply  of  ireah  aic  at  a  proper 

temperatnre. 
Ventilation  liy  Propulsion. — Known  as  the  plenum 
method.     This  was  proposed  by  Dr  Desaguliers  in     | 
1734,  and  consisted  in  forcing  in  the  air  by  means  of  a     ' 
fan-wheel  enclosed  in  a  box.    By  reversing  the  acUisa.*!^ 
the  wheel,  the  air  could  ^6  ita-^Ti  Cl\*,Cl^'<hsR.v.J^^*™'^^- 
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As  an  example  of  the  stnctly  mechanical  means  by 
-which  -ventilation  may  be  effected^  the  case  of  the 
Senate  House  in  America  may  be  mentioned.  In  this, 
a  large  fan,  -worked  by  a  steam-engine,  draws  in  the 
fresh  air,  -which,  after  being  warmed  by  passing  over 
hot  pipes,  is  distributed  ti^oughout  the  house — ^the 
amount  of  air  supplied  being  regulated  by  calculating 
the  quantity  required  for  each  indi-vidual  present. 

Having  now  given  a  short  outline  of  the  various 
plans  wluch  have  been  suggested  for  the  ventilation 
of  houses  and  other  buildings,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  remarks  of  Mr  Tomlinson,  that '  in  the  rooms  of 
private  houses  the  ventilation  must  also  be  spontaneous; 
for  if  the  slightest  trouble  be  entailed  on  the  inmateSi 
even  to  the  opening  of  a  -window,  it  will  be  neglected. 
The  means  for  ventilation  must  be  cheap,  easily  pro- 
curable, always  in  place,  self-acting,  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order,  requiring  no  adjustment,  no  care  whatever 
on  the  part  of  the  inmates.' 

Law  on  the  Subject  of  Ventilation, — No  provision  is 
made  by  law  for  the  enforcement  of  proper  ventilation 
in  dwelling-houses,  but  in  the  case  of  factories  the 
following  has  been  enacted : — 

Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  1867  (27  k  28  Tie,  c.  48). 
This  Act  also  applies  to  Scotland. 

Ventilation  of  Factories 

Sec.  4. — ^Every  factory  to  which  this  Act  applies  shall  be 
kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  yentUated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  any  gases,  dnst,  or 
other  impurities,  generated  in  the  process  of  manofiictare,  that 
may  be  injurious  to  healtii. 

Penalty  for  neglecting  this  rule,  not  exceeding  ten  poimd% 
nor  less  than  three  pounds. 

By  another  Factory  Act--1867  (30  &  81  Mict,  c.  188) -> 
greater  provision  is  madefor  every  factory  where  grindixLgf,jglazm^ 
or  polishing  on  a  whedi  ox  va^  o>^<ex  -^x^KRBSk  oH^fitfoBL  %f 


wliich  dust  is  goneratsd  and  inhaled  by  tho  workmen  to  «a 
injurions  extent,  etc.  Oconpiet  must  proride  fan,  or  other 
mechanical  mtiana,  to  remove  noisance.     Pooalty  as  above, 

Wai-TTiing 
In  England  this  is  effected  at  great  waste  and  coat  by 
open  file  places — the  English  prejudice  againat  stoves 
being  apparently  nnconquerahle.  Of  late  several  venti- 
lating and  warming  fire-places  and  stoves  have  been 
introduced.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
Calorigen  etove,  invented  by  Mr  George,  Pierce's  Pyro- 
pnenmatie  stove  grate,  the  Goldsworthy  Gnmey  atove. 
The  Galton  stove  consists  in  having  the  grate  so  placed 
that  an  aii  chamber  is  formed  behind  it,  commnnicating 
freely  with  the  external  air  and  the  air  of  the  room. 
The  warmed  air  entera  the  room  neat  the  ceiling,  and 
the  openings  are  ao  regulated  that  the  air,  passing  over 
the  hot  back  of  the  stove,  is  not  injured. 

To/ind  the  quantity  of  4-inch  pipe  required  to  warm  a  given  space. 

1.  Mnltiply  the  HMaas  of  the  temperature  of  the  pipe  above 

that  of  tho  surrounding  air  by  tho  difference  between  the 

teniporaturo  at  which  the  room  is  purpoaed  to  bo  kept  when 

at  its  maximum,  and  the  temperature  of  the  eiternal  air. 

3.  Divide  the  product  by  the  difference  between  the  tempera- 

ture of  the  pipes  and  the  proposed  temperature  of  the 

S.  The  quotient  thns  obtained  most  be  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute, 

4.  Divide  this  product  by  222,  the  result  is  the  number  of 

feet  of  4-inch  pipe  required. 
•  232  =  the  nunibcr  of  cubic  feet  of  air  raised  1°  per  minuto 
by  1  foot  of  <-Jnch  pipe,  — 

L='^"!?''L~*  X  -0045  C. 
P-T 
P  =  Temperature  of  pijies. 
"=         „  required  in  building. 

=        , ,  aitomal  air, 

=  Cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  warmed  per  minute. 
=  Length  of  pipe  ia  feet. 

■0O45Ofor  4-in.  pipes. 
■006  G  „  5-™.     „ 
■009  C  „  1-m.     „ 
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The  length  of  3  or  2-inch  pipe  required  may  also  be  found 
by  multiplying  the  length  of  4-inch  pipe,  given  by  the  above 
rule,  by  1*33  and  2  respectively. 

To  find  the  length  of  4'inchpipe  to  warm  a  church. — ^Divide 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  churdi  by  200,  the  result  will  be  the 
length  of  pipe  required. 

The  length  of  pipe  required  for  dtoelling  rooms, — 12  feet  of 
4-inch  pipe  for  eveiy  1000  cubic  feet  at  65°  F. 

The  length  of  pipe  required  for  toork  room^. — Temperature  60' 
to  SS''  F.,  6  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  per  1000  cubic  feet. 

The  length  of  pipe  ^required  for  school  and  lecture  roomys. — 66** 
to  68°  F.,  6  feet  7-inch  per  1000. 

Every  square  foot  of  glass  will  cool  1  *279  cubic  feet  of  air  as 
many  aegrees  per  minute  as  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
loom  exceeds  the  temperature  of  the  external  air. 
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Climate 


Climate  (Kki/m — slope,  inclination)  may  be  said  to 
embrace  all  those  physical  influences  connected  with 
the  soil,  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  water  of  a  place, 
which,  acting  and  reacting  upon  man,  more  or  less 
materially  affect  him.  In  considering  the  effects  of 
climate  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  place,  the  following 
must  be  taken  into  consideration : — 1.  The  density  of 
the  population.  2.  The  ages  of  the  living.  3.  Occupa- 
tion. 4.  Differences  of  food.  Climate  should  also  be 
considered  separately  in  reference  to  the  indigenous 
inhabitants  and  to  strangers. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  on  the  coasts  and  in 
islands  is  diminished  by  the  absorption  during  the 
summer  by  the  sea  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  penetrate 
deeper  into  it  than  into  the  land.  The  sea,  owing  to 
its  saltness,  does  not  freeze  so  soon  as  fresh  water ;  and 
imparting  its  heat  to  the  winds  that  blow  oyer  its 
surface,  affects  the  temperature  of  the  countries  situate  on ' 
its  margins.  The  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  countries 
bathed  hj  the  large  exp^jiA^  oi  o^^^axL  m  VX\&  ^^x^^^stcl 
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hemiBphere,  is  Btrikingly  contrasted  with  the  barrenness 
of  the  htnd  in  the  noithem,  where,  from  excess  of  land, 
the  ail  is  rendered  cold  and  dry. 

Climate  is  divided  into  continental,  insular,  or  sea 
climate,  and  mixed. 

A  aniHtunlal  climiits  consists  in  a  cold  winter  and  a  hot 

An  iiattlar  climiLte  is  characteiised  hy  a  coal  sammor  and 
mild  winter. 

A  mixed  climate  is  inclined  to  be  continental  iu  winter  and 
insuliu;  in  anmmpc. 

Asia  ia  an  example  ot  the  first,  Europe  of  the  second, 
and  North  America  of  the  third. 

Climate  cannot  be  determined  exclusively  by  mean 
temperature,  as  places  often  differ  materially  in  climate, 
although  having  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
This  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  an  extreme 
degree  of  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter  in  one 
place,  may  give  a  mean  annual  temperature  not 
materially  differing  from  another  place  having  a  more 
equable  temperature  throughout  the  year. 

The  climate  of  a  place  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
eireumstancBs,  which  we  may  tabulate  as  follow  ; —     ^^ 
A.  Furii;  and  hygrometrio  state  ot  the  atmasphcre.      J^H 
£.  Influence  of  trees  and  forests,  and  sandy  desorta.     ^^^| 

C.  Influence  of  niarahea,  l^^f 

D.  Influence  of  the  sea.  ^^^| 

E.  IcSuence  of  hills  and  mountains, 

F.  Efficient  drainage  and  sewerage. 

A.  Purity  and  Sygromelrie  State  of  the  AlmospJiere,  etc. 

The  normal  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapour, 
with  traces  of  carbonic  acid.  The  amount  of  aqueous 
vapour  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  but  the  proportions  of  the  gases  present 
are  nearly  the  same  every wbera 

Humidity. — This  term  is  held  to  imply  the  amount 
of  yapour  present  in  the  air,  and  also  the  ratio  of  this 
to  the  amount  which  wq\A4  aa.X'OJtaia  'C^a  «!>s  nfc.  <>&». 
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actual  tempeTatoie.  The  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air 
18  not  a  measure  of  its  humidity,  for  the  air  is  for  the 
most  part  drier  in  snmmer  than  in  winter,  although  the 
amonnt  of  yaponr  present  is  much  greater. 

Relative  Humidity, — ^The  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  complete  saturation  heing  taken  as  100. 

Absolute  Humidity. — The  actual  amount  of  moisture 
in  a  given  quantity  of  air. 

Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapour. — Expressed  in  inches 
of  mercury,  being  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Instruments  used  for  finding  the  Humidity  of  the 

Air : — 

a.  Hygrometers  of  absorption,  or  hygroscopes. 
h.  Condensing  hygrometers,  or  dew  point  instruments. 
c.  Psychrometers,  hygrometers  of  evaporation,  or  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometers. 

a.  Hygrometers  of  Absorption^  o?'  Hygroscopes. 

These  instruments  depend  upon  the  fact  that  aU 
organic  substances  are  affected  by  moisture,  which 
generally  increases  their  dimensions.  The  hair  hygro- 
meter, or  rather  hygroscopes  of  Saussure  is  a  very 
imperfect  instrument,  as  much  depends  on  the  previous 
preparation  of  the  hair,  and  the  length  of  time  it  has 
been  in  use.  This  instrument  consists  in  an  oblong 
frame,  to  the  top  of  which  one  end  of  a  hair  is  attached, 
the  other  end  being  fixed  to  an  axle  carrying  an  index. 
By  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  hair  acting 
on  the  axle,  the  index  is  made  to  move  along  a  gradu- 
ated arc. 

h.  Condensing  Hygrometers,  or  Dew  Point  Instruments, 

Leroy*s  Hygrometer.  The  simplest  instrument  of 
the  kind  consists  of  a  bright  tin  vessel  filled  with 
water  artificially  cooled,  and  having  a  thermometer 
immersed  in  the  wai^x,     A.  de^o^i^i  oi  Ts^<cs»^s^^a.^  isvcinft 
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on  the  Bides  of  the  vessel  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  falls  below  the  dew  point  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  deposition  of  dew  does  not,  however,  begin  till  the 
point  of  saturation  has  been  passed;  the  indication 
of  the  thermometer  is  therefore  slightly  too  low. 
Besides  this  objection,  there  is  another  of  more 
importance :  the  placing  of  a  vessel  of  water  open  to 
the  air  in  the  very  place  where  the  humidity  of  the  air 
is  required  to  he  determined. 

DanwVs  ffi/gTomefer. — A  straight  glass-tube,  sup- 
ported on  a  stand  with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  at  right 
angles  to  the  straight  part.  One  of  the  bulbs  contains 
pure  ether,  over  which  a  thermometer  is  suspended ;  the 
other  bulh  contains  the  vapour  of  the  ether,  and  is 
covered  by  a  piece  of  thin  muslin.  To  use  the  lustra- 
ment,  the  muslin  is  wetted  with  ether;  this  causes  a 
condensation  of  the  ether  vapour,  giving  rise  to  an 
increase  of  evaporation  of  ether  from  the  naked  bulb, 
producing  a  commensurate  decrease  of  temperature. 
The  temperature  at  the  moment  of  the  deposit  of 
moisture  on  the  ether  bulb  is  noticed,  and  is  found  to 
he  a  little  lower  than  the  dew  point.  If,  however,  the 
instrument  be  then  left  alone,  and  the  temperature 
noted  at  the  moment  of  the  disappearance  of  the  dew, 
the  mean  of  the  two  readings  will  give  the  correct  dew 
point.  A  thermometer  is  generally  attached  to  the 
stand,  and  gives  the  temperature  of  tlie  adjacent  air. 
On  account  of  the  boiling  point  of  ether  being  36°  C. 
(97°  F.),  this  hygrometer  cannot  bo  used  in  very  hot 


Regnanli's  Hygromeler. — A  modification  of  the  fore- 
going, but  more  accurate  in  its  results.  It  consists  of 
two  thin  glass  tubes,  A  and  B,  corked  at  one  end, 
and  fitted  into  two  thin  silver  thimbles,  suspended  on 
a  stand.  A  thermometer  is  placed  in  each,  the  stems 
of  which  pass  through  the  corks.  The  tube  A  contains 
some  ether  and  a  glass  tube  opening  below  tbis.  «.\.Vis?t 
passes  through  the  cork,  a.iii\a  o-^n  *tfa  SXxt,  ^^.    "Cv*. 
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tube  A  is  connected  with  an  aspirator.  The  instru- 
ment is  thus  used  :  the  cock  of  the  aspirator  is  turned 
on,  air  is  drawn  through  A,  and  the  temperature  noted 
the  moment  the  silver  thimble  becomes  tarnished  with 
moisture.  The  thermometer  in  B  gives  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  that  in  A  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point. 

c.  Psychrometers,  Hygrometers  of  Evaporation^  etc. 

This  instrument,  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  hygrometer, 
consists  of  two  identical  thermometers  placed  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other  on  a  stand,  the  bulb  of  one 
being  free,  whilst  the  bulb  of  the  other  is  covered 
with  a  piece  of  muslin,  kept  moistened  with  water  by 
means  of  a  cotton  wick  leading  from  a  vessel  containing 
water. 

Precautions  to  be  observed  in  using  this  instrument — 

1.  Free  circulation  of   air  round  the  wet   bulb    must  be 

maintained. 

2.  The  vessel  containing  the  water  should  be  small,  and 

placed  some  inches  from  both  bulbs. 
8.  The  muslin  must  be  kept  thoroughly  moist,  but  not  allow- 
ing a  collection  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  bulb. 

4.  When  the  wick  is  frozen  in  winter,  the  bulb  must  be 

dipped  in  water,  and  time  allowed  for  the  water  on  the 
bulb  to  freeze  before  an  observation  is  made. 

5.  Both  thermometers  must  be  exactly  alike.    To  use  this 

instrument,  take  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet 
bulb,  and  multiply  it  by  the  factor  given  in  Glaisher's 
tables,  standing  opposite  the  dry  bulb  temperature, 
deduct  the  product  u:om  the  dry  bulb  temperature  ;  the 
result  is  dew  point. 

The  following  incomplete  table  will  show  how  the 
above  is  calculated  out : — 
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77 

8-77 

24 
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85            2 
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14 

8-78 

25 

K 
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50 

15 
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2S 
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37            5 

42 

le 

870 

27 

fS 

11 

36 

17 

8 '62 

fi 

IV 

39            2 

32 

18 

8-60 

28 

* 

i;t 

40            S 

29 

19 

8-3* 

SO 

i 

15 

41            2 

Kl 

20 

8'I* 

31 

870 

42            2 

23 

Dry  Bnlb=40°. 

■WetBnlb  =  30°. 

)°-38°=4x2-29  = 

40''-9'I8''  =  30-8i 


=f- 


r  F=f 
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d  =the  diilerenca  of  tret  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  in  FatoftJ 

heit  dagreea. 
lL=barometrto  height  in  inches. 

f  =tlie  tension  of  vaponr  for  the  tsmparature  of  the  Test  bulb, 
F=eUatic  force  of  vapour  aX  dew  point. 

The  constant  83  is  used  when  the  reading  of  the  wet  but 
ia  nbore  32°  F.,  and  96  when  it  is  below. 

DeiD. — Dr  Wella  first  gave  a  correct  explanation  as 
to  the  cause  of  dew.  He  showed  that  ■when,  as  the 
result  of  radiation,  objects  near  the  earth's  surface 
becama  cooled  down  to  a  certain  point,  a 
moisture  formed  on  them,    Tbia  \a  ii^Nj . 
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Circumstances  favourable  to  the  FormcUion  of  Dew 

1.  A  cloudless  night,  and  free  ezposore  to  the  sky.    Clouds,  by 

reflecting  bc^  the  hetU  radwUdfrom  the  earth,  prevent  ih$ 
deposition  of  dew, 

2.  A  nearly  tranquil  atmosphere.     Wind,  by  producing  an 

interchange  of  air  of  varying  tempercUures,  prevents  sufi* 
dent  depression  of  temperature,  and  therefore  arrests  the 
formation  of  dew, 

8.  An  atmosphere  charged  with  moisture. 

4.  Good  radiators  and  Mid  conductors.  Oood  radiators  and  bad 
conductors — Wool,  hare-skin,  glass,  etc. — Dew  freely 
formed.  Chod  conductors  and  bad  radiators — ^Metals,  etc. 
— ^Dew  formed  with  difficulty. 

Dew  is  not  formed  on  the  swrface  of  large  bodies  of  deep  water, 
for  Vie  cold  particles  of  water  sink,  to  be  replaced  by 
warmer  particles  from  below,  thus  preventing  a  st{fieietU 
depression  of  temperature  to  allow  of  the  deposit  of  dew,  S 
is  also  not  formed  in  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts,  the  cUnuh 
sphere  being  too  dry. 

The  dew  point  is  the  temperature  when  the  air  is  just 
saturated  with  moisture,  so  that  the  least  further  fall 
would  cause  a  deposit  of  dew,  rain,  snow,  or  hoar-frost, 
according  to  circumstances. 

An  early  determination  of  the  dew  point  may  often 
be  the  means  of  foretelling  a  coming  frost,  and  thus 
permit  means  to  be  taken  to  prevent  ^e  destruction  of 
tender  plants.  Other  things  being  favourable,  a  dew 
point  at  or  about  29''  indicates  frost. 

Hail, — Hail  consists  of  masses  of  hardened  snow 
with  a  coating  of  ice.  The  hailstones  vary  in  size  and 
form. 

Hoar-Frost, — A  lower  temperature  is  required  for 
the  formation  of  hoar-frost  than  for  dew,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  frozen  dew,  but  the  moisture  of  the  air 
deposited  in  a  solid  form.  The  crystals  of  hoar-frost 
are  hexagonal  prisms  with  angles  of  120^ 

Formation  of  Clouds, — Clouds  are  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  vapour  in  a  stratum  of  air  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  at  a  considerable  height — one  to  four 
miles — above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


r 


There  are  three  varietieB  of  clouds  usually  cecoj 
by  meteorologists  as  follow  : — 

1.  Cirrus.  2.  Cumulua.  3.  Stratoa. 

1.  Cimia,  or  the  Mare'a  Tail  of  sailors,  occupies  tbe  highest 
region  of  the  ittmosphere.  It  is  higher  than  any  point  yet 
reached  bj  balloons,  and  is  pTobablj  composed  of  small  pattiues 


1       I 


2.  Cunwlta  consists  of  rotmded  masses  resting  on  straight 
bands,  and  having  the  appearance  of  hills  or  moimtaius.  Some- 
tiraes  thaj  present  the  form  ot  balls  of  coUon  or  wool  pacts,  hj 
which  names  they  are  known  to  sailors.  They  ai'e  most  common 
in  summer  and  during  the  <iay, 

S.  Siralus  consists  of  horizontal  sheets,  which  form  at  sunset 
and  disappear  at  sunrise.  The  strati  are  the  lowest  clouds. 
Bcsidos  these,  which  are  the  primsr;  forms,  there  are  several 
combinations  of  the  above  described,  viz. ,  drro-Blrai'us,  cwnmlo- 
atratiis,  cirro-cumulus,  and  the  cumulo-cirrO'Strat^ia. 

The  eiiro-cumolus  forms  the  wall-known  mackerel  shy. 

The  cumulQ-cirrc-stratus,  also  known  as  the  rain-doiid. 

The  cirrus,  cirro-cnmulns,  and  the  cirro-stratus  are  the 
higher,  the  stratus,  cumulus,  and  cumulo-stratus  the  lowec 
clouds. 

The  above  classification  of  clonds  is  that  of  Howard. 

Any  cloud  discharging  run  has  had  the  term  nimius 
to  it 

Siispmsion  of  Clouds. — Clouda  appear  to  ba  btia- 
pGuded  in  the  air,  because  they  are  being  continually 
farmed.  The  heated  air  liaes,  ia  condenBed,  forma  a 
cloud,  and  begins  to  fall,  but,  coming  in  contact  with 
warm  air  rising  from  the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  ia 
vaporised,  again  ascends,  and  is  again  condensed,  to 
form  a  cloud.  Clauds  are  constantly  disappearing  to 
be  re-formed.  From  this  we  may  explain  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  a  cloud  clinging  to  a  high  mountain, 
even  with  a  strong  wind  blowing.  The  fact  is,  the 
cloud  is  as  quickly  formed  as  blown  away. 

Estimalion  of  Cloudiness.  —  The  figures  usually 
adopted  are  from  1  to  10,  1,  Perfect  freedom  from 
cloud;  10,  The  maximum  of  cloud;  any  intermediate 
Btage  is  marked  3,  4,  6,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  coo^uxib. 

A  m»'  is  a  cloud  neai  "Ca.^  ^ci^m&.  J 
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A  fog  occTirs  when  the  snifaoe  of  the  ground  is 
wanner  than  the  air  in  contact  with  it  The  hoi  air 
rises  to  he  condensed  into  fog.  The  fogs  off  Newf omid- 
land  are  due  to  the  excess  of  heat  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
above  the  cold  moist  air  on  its  surface  and  over  the 
hanks.  A  fog  may  also  he  cansed  when  hot  moist  air 
flows  oyer  a  riyer  with  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
air,  for  then,  the  air  being  cooled,  as  soon  as  it  is 
saturated  the  excess  of  yapour  present  is  condensed. 
The  London  fogs  are  due  to  the  artificiallj  heated 
smoky  air  oyer  tibe  city,  and  the  close  proximity  of  the 
riyer  Thames.  It  appears  that  these  fogs  are  the  result 
of  a  deposit  of  moisture  on  the  particles  of  carbon  or 
other  matter  in  minute  diyision  suspended  in  the 
atmosphere.  Fogs  seldom  occur  oyer  deserts,  and  are 
not  common  in  tropical  countries,  except  round  the 
tops  of  high  mountains. 

Bain, — ^As  the  clouds  consist  of  particles  of  waftei^ 
they  are  constantly  raining ;  but  between  the  douds 
and  the  earth  tiiere  is  usually  a  non-saturated  bdt  or 
region  where  these  particles  of  water,  when  small,  aro 
usually  evaporated  before  they  reach  tiie  earth.  When 
this  belt  becomes  saturated,  the  particles  coalesce^  and 
rain  is  the  result. 

Cbtuet  thai  influenee  Ou  BtdnfalL 

1.  Latitcui& — ^The   greatest  rainfall   is   near  the  equator. 

diminishing  towards  the  poles.  Bat  the  number  of  nmiy 
days  at  the  equator  and  at  latitude  60*  are  Toy  neaily 
tiiesame. 

2.  Elevation  above  the  Sea. — MoontainsincreaaetfaeTamfrlL 

3.  Froximitj  to  the  Ocean. — ^It  is  almoet  alwaja  nimi^  €• 

the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  The  GNilf  StieiM 
has  much  to  do  with  tins  rainfalL 

4.  IVees. 

5.  Winds. 

6.  Deserts. — ^Almost  entire  absence  <^  rain. 

Bain  may  occur  without  douds,  due  to  douds  not  in  the 
zenith.  It  has  also  been  snggessted  '  that  when  rain  fidb 
from  a  cloudless  sky  the  yapour  is  condensed  in  a  few 
laige  drops  instead  of  a  multitude  of  minute  ooml'    ▲ 
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Mode  of  Ealifnating  the  Rainfall, — There  are  several 
forma  of  rain  gauges.  The  simplest  coiisists  of  a  funnel 
opening  into  a  receiver  in  which  the  rain  ia  collected, 
and  from  which  it  may  bo  drawn  and  measured.  The 
funnel  should  have  a  truly  horizontal  rim,  else  the 
gauge  will  catch  too  much  or  too  little,  according  to 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind. 

The  rain  gauge  should  bo  placed  at  lead  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  to  avoid  splashing,  and  in  the  centre 
of  a  level,  open  plot.  The  beat  location  for  a  rain 
gauge  is  to  bury  it  in  the  earth,  making  its  top  just 
oven  with  the  Burface  of  the  ground  (Loomis).  From 
some  unexplained  cause,  the  higher  the  gauge  is  placed 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  less  rain  it  catches. 
The  best  time  for  measuring  the  rainfall  is  9  a.m. 

According  to  Mr  Symona,  the  mean  annual  rainfall  at  London 
and  Edinbnrgh  is  24  incties  ;  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  35  to 
3S  ;  Dublin,  30  ;  Qlssgov,  4I> ;  Duimoor,  86  ;  and  on  Ben 
Lomond,  Dl. 

Eleeirical  State  of  the  Atmosphere. — Tlie  atmosphere 
is  always  more  or  lees  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
especially  during  fine  weather.  During  stormy  or 
broken  weather,  negative  electricity  is  as  frequently 
met  with  as  positive,  and  it  is  at  such  times  that  the 
indicatioos  of  the  presence  of  electricity  are  most 
marked. 

Sources  of  Eledndty, — 1.  Vegetation.  2.  Evaiionition  from 
salt  or  saline  water.  3.  Condensation  of  vapour  dnring  storms. 
4.  Unequal  diatribntioa  of  heat.  5.  Atmoapharic  friction.  6. 
Combustion  at  oarth'a  sorface. 
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If  moisture  be  in  the  form  of  pure  vapour,  electrieil 


Diurnal  and  Anaiutl  Ranges. 

X.  Tho  eieotrioity  of  the  air,  oatimated  always  at  the  aame 
height,  undorgooa  a  diurnal  variation,  which  gonorally 

f  resents  two  maxima  and  two  minima. 
e  mAxima  and  minima  rary  according  to  t 
the  year. 
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8.  The  first  maximum  occurs  in  summer  before  8  A. if.,  in 
winter  towards  10  A.M. ;  the  second  maximum  occurs  in 
summer  after  9  P.ic,  in  winter  towards  6  p.m.  The 
evenine  maximum  is  the  greatest. 

4.  The  mimma  of  the  day  are  towards  4  A.H.  and  4  p.m. 

5.  The  mean  is  probably  about  II  a.m. 

Of  the  Annual  Range,  the  winter  is  greater  than  the 
summer;  the  greatest  intensity  is  in  tfanuary,  and  the 
least  in  June. 

Forma  of  Lightning. — Zig-zag,  sometiiiies  forked, 
ball,  sheet,  and  heat  lightning. 

Duration  of  Lightning, — ^About  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  second.     Ball  lightning  is  somewhat  longer. 

Cause  of  Thunder, — The  in-rush  of  air  into  a 
vacuiini  produced  by  the  lightning.  The  duration  of 
a  thunderclap  varies  from  20  to  about  56  seconds. 

Lightning  Conductors  or  Bods, — ^Electricity  travels 
along  the  best  conductors,  which  are  the  metals.  Light- 
ning rods  are,  therefore,  made  of  iron,  pointed  with 
copper  or  platinum,  carefully  insulated,  and  having  one 
end  buried  in  the  ground.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  connection  with  the  ground  be  continuous,  that  the 
diameter  of  the  rod  be  about  ^  of  an  inch,  and  that  in 
no  part  of  its  course  must  it  come  near  any  of  the 
metal  pipes  connected  with  the  house.  In  the  ground 
it  maybe  connected  with  the  iron,  gas,  and  water 
pipes,  or  be  attached  to  branching  rods  buried  in  the 
groimd  and  surroimded  with  coke. 

Lightning  conductors  probably  act  in  two  ways :  by 
affording  a  means  by  which  the  electricity  may  travel 
to  the  ground,  and  also  by  lessening  the  severity  of  the 
shock  by  enabling,  by  their  pointed  eztr^nitiesf,  the 
exchange  of  the  opposite  electricities  of  the  clouds  and 
earth.  A  sharp  point  connected  with  the  earth  n^odifies 
the  sparks  from  the  conductor  of  a  machine. 

Return  Shock. — Bodies  within  the  influence  of  a 
cloud  charged  with  electricity  become  charged  with  the 
opposite  to  that  of  the  doud.  As  soon  as  the  doiid 
has  discharged  its  electricity  into  the  earth,  the  letom 


^^^^^  TEMPERATOKE  4€^^H 

r        of  tbe  electrified  bodies  to  the  neutral  state  canses  t^^^^l 
reiuni  ehock.  ^^^| 

Electrical  Condition  of  the  Air — How  Determiiiem^^^^ 
—An  arrow  may  be  sbot  into  the  air  connected  to  mi 
electroscope  by  a  fine  wire.  It  is  found  that  as  the 
arrow  ascends  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electrometers 
diverge  along  an  ivory  scale,  graduated  to  twentieths 
of  an  inch.  Two  straws  may  be  used  in  the  place  of 
the  gold  leaves.  An  insulated  thin  copper  tube,  six- 
teen foot  high,  tipped  with  platinum  points,  ia  used 
at  Kew.  The  tube  passes  through  the  dome  at  the 
top  of  the  Observatory,  and  is  supported  on  a  glass 
cylinder.  It  may  be  connected  at  pleasure  with  the 
electrometers.  Captive  balloons,  attached  to  conducting 
wires  connecting  them  with  electrometers,  are  some- 
times used  to  estimate  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  at 
varying  heights. 

Temperature 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  measured  by 
a  thermometer.  Of  this  inetiument  there  are  two 
modifications,  one  being  used  to  register  the  greatest 
heat,  and  known  as  the  maxiTmijn  iliermometer ;  the 
other  the  greatest  cold,  and  known  as  the  ^nimmum 
Hiermameter.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  these 
inatniments,  but  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  mention 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  read.  The  minimum 
thermometer  is  read  by  noting  the  degree  on  the  scale 
at  which  the  end  of  the  index  furthest  from  the  bulb 
is  lying.  To  read  it  at  the  end  nearest  the  spirit  is  to 
give  the  temperature  at  the  thns  of  observation,  not  the 
lowest.  In  Rutherford's  Jnaaamum  thermometer,  read 
the  scale  at  the  end  of  the  index  next  the  bulb.  In 
the  other  maximum  thermometers,  read  as  for  the 
minimum. 

In  the  use  of  the  thermometer  certain  precautions 
are  necessary.     In  spirit  thermometers,  a  small  portio^^^ 
of  the  spirit  may  evaporate  and  condense  in  the  top  4^^| 
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the  tube,  producing  an  error  of  from  3**  tor  8".  In  the 
mercurial,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  a  small  quantity 
of  air  is  not  infrequently  found  at  the  top  of  the 
mercury,  which,  when  heated,  expands,  and  causes  the 
thermometer  to  register  a  few  degrees  lower  than  the 
actual  temperature. 

Solar  Radiation  Thermometer, — A  thermometer  with 
a  blackened  bulb,  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  deprived  of 
air.  The  thermometer  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  placed 
near  the  ground.     It  is  made  self-registering. 

Terrestrial  Eadiation  Thermometer. — ^A  thermometer 
protected  by  a  glass  shield,  placed  a  few  inches  above 
the  ground.  It  is  also  made  self-registering,  and 
registers  the  degree  of  cooling  by  radiation  from  the 
ground. 

Directions  for  taking  Observations  with  the  Thermo^ 
meters  when  ^ Stevenson* s  LouvreBoarded  Box^  is  used: — 

1.  Let  down  the  lid  of  the  thermometer-box,  and  on  no  account 

touch  the  thermometers. 

2.  Read  the  dij  and  wet  bulb  thermometers  first. 

8.  Read  the  miminnm  thermometer  by  noting  the  degree  on 
the  scale  corresponding  to  the  ftuthest  end  of  tiie  index 
from  the  bolb. 

4.  Read  the  maximum  thermometer  by  noting  the  degree  on 

the  scale  corresponding  to  the  nearer  end  of  the  index  to 
the  bulb  in  Rutherford's  thermometer. 

5.  In  Negretti  and  Zambra's,  or  PhiUips',  read  the  scale  at  the 

end  of  the  mercury  farthest  from  the  bulb. 

6.  Reset  the  thermometers,  and  close  the  box. 

In  estimating  the  range  of  temperature,  certain  pre- 
cautions are  necessary : — 

a.  Height  of  thermometers  above  the  ground. — In  all  oases  it 

would  be  as  well  to  decide  on  a  standard  height  for 
placing  the  thermometers,  as  the  reading  of  two  oraeryers 
may  differ  from  this  cause  alone.  The  nearer  the  ground 
the  higher  the  temperature  marked. 

b.  De^ee  of  direct  or  indirect  radiation. 

c.  Position  of  the  Box. — The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  covering 

of  the  ground — grass,  sand,  etc.  Higher  over  long  than 
short  grass,  higher  over  sand  than  grass,  etc. 

d.  Circulation  of  air  through  the  Box. — Greater  or  lesser, 

according  to  the  ventila^on. 


TEMPER ATUKB 


Causes  of  Interchange  and  Variation  of  Temperature. 
By  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation,  an  inter* 
change  of  temperature  among  bodies  heated  to  different 
degrees  takes  place,  by  which  they  undergo  modifica- 
tions of  opposite  kinda.  The  hottest  grow  cooler  and 
the  coldest  grow  warmei  till  a  state  of  equilibrium  ia 
reached.  At  this  point  they  are  said  to  be  of  the  same 
te7n2>erature.  If  they  are  again  heated  the  temperature 
is  said  to  me/  if  they  become  colder,  to  fall. 

Conduction,  —  The  communication  of  heat  from 
particle  to  particle  in  the  same  body.  It  differs  from 
radiation  in — 

a.  Being  gradual  and  not  instantaneous. 

b.  It  does  not  follow  the  law  of  rectilinear  transmie- 
Bion,  as  the  propagation  of  heat  is  as  rapid  along  a 
twisted  aa  through  a  etiaight  bar. 

The  beat  conduetore  are  therefore  the  metals,  solids 
better  than  liquids,  and  liquids  better  than  gasea. 

The  practical  inference  from  the  aboTe  considerations 
is  that  dense  soils  are  better  conductors  of  heat  than 
porous  soils,  the  latter  holding  large  quantities  of  air 
between  the  particles. 

Thus  loose  soils  are — 

a.  Sn^Dct  to  higher 
frost  near  the  surface, 
as  in  compact  soils. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  would  determine  the 
depth  for  the  laying  of  water  pipes,  etc. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Buchan,  the 
reaolt  of  nine  years'  obaerration  in  Scotland,  is  impor- 
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ter»^^ 
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lucbH  b«low  euirac 


32°aoldomroach«d. 
32°  frequnnUy  ,, 


Schiibler,  taking  100  as  a  standard,  has  arranged 
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absorbing  power  of  certain  soils  for  heat  thus  : — rSand 
mixed  wiUi  lime,  100;  pure  sand,  95*6 ;  light  day, 
79'9 ;  heavy  clay,  71*11 ;  pure  day,  66*7 ;  pure  dialk, 
61-8,  etc. 

Air  charged  with  vapour,  although  it  mitigates  the 
heat  of  the  solar  rays,  and  retards  the  cooling  of  the 
earth  by  radiation  at  night,  is  a  better  absorber  and 
better  radiator  than  dry  air.  This  accounts  -for  the 
greatei:  apparent  coldness  of  the  air  at  the  breaking  up 
of  a  frost  than  during  the  frost,  the  heat  from  our  bodies 
being  first  absorbed  and  then  radiated  into  space. 
Snow  containing  a  large  amount  of  air  in  the  interstices 
of  the  flakes  protects  the.  ground  from  the  invasion  of 
the  frost,  and  prevents  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the 
earth,  thus  helping  to  preserve  the  roots  and  bulbs  of 
plants. 

Convection, — The  mode  by  which  heat  is  transmitted 
through  a  fluid  depending  on  the  alteration  in  the 
density  of  the  particles  which  causes  them  to  rise  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface,  or  mce  versa.  To  convection 
is  due  the  constant  movement  in  the  atmosphere  to 
which  we  apply  the  term  wind,  and  also  the  currents  of 
the  ocean.  The  heated  particles  -of  air  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  rapidly  rise,  leaving  a  space  into  which  the 
colder  air  from  the  poles  flows,  and  wind  is  the  result 
Ocean  currents  are  due  to  the  same  process. 

,Land  and  Sea  Breezes, — When  tWo  neighbouring 
regions  are  at  diflerent  temperatures,  a  current  of  air 
flpws  from  the  warmer  to  the  colder  in  the  upper  strata 
of  the  atmosphere ;  and  in  the  lower  strata  a  current 
flows  from  the  colder  to  the  warmer.  Land  and  sea 
breezes  are  the  result  of  this  law,  and  may  be  thus 
explained :  The  land  during  the  day  becomes  Warmer 
than  the  ocean,  and  imparting  its  heat  by  radiation  to 
the  superincumbent  air,  the  warmed  air  rii^  to  allow 
thecdder  air  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  to  take  its 
place.  During  the  night  the  land  and  sea  both  .grow 
colder,  but  the  ioxmest  ixistft  xa^^NS^  HiMKa.  'CckA  \a^^i^^ 
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owing  to  the  liigh  specific  heat  of  -w&tei,  and  the 
relative  temperatures  of  the  two  elements  being  now 
reversed,  a  breeze  blowing  from  the  land  towards  the 
BOB  is  the  result. 

Trade  Winds. — Dae  to  the  law  just  explained,  the 
atmosphere  at  the  equator  being  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  at  the  poles,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  for  the 
colder  air  to  flow  into  the  space  left  by  the  ascending 
current  of  heated  air,  and  thus  to  cause  a  wind  blowing 
from  the  north  southwards  to  the  equator,  and  from 
the  south  northwards,  or  rather  towards  the  equator. 

This  is  just  what  would  occur  if  the  earth  were 
stationary ;  but  as  the  earth  moves  round  from  west  to 
east  with  varying  velocity  from  the  equator  to  the  poles, 
the  air  flowing  from  the  north  is  forced  into  an  oblique 
direction  from  north-east  to  south-west.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  equator,  due  to  like  causes,  the  direction  of 
the  wind  wotdd  be  from  south-east  to  north-west. 

Radiation. — The  propagation  of  heat  from  one  body 
to  another  across  an  intervening  space  is  known  as 
radiation.  In  meteorology  we  have  to  consider  radia- 
tion under  two  heads — ecHar  radiation  and  terrestTial 
radiation. 

Solar  Radiation. — The  heat-rays  from  the  sun  falling 
on  the  land  are  arrested  at  the  surface,  the  amount  of 
absorption  depending  upon  the  conducting  power  of 
the  soil,  but  on  water  the  rays  penetrate  to 
aiderabie  depth  below  the  surface. 


Terrestrial  Radiation 
1.  Land.  2  Water. 


1.  Land. — ^The  heat  received  by  the  earth 
radiated  from  it,  and  as  a  result  of  this  alternate 
absorption  and  radiation  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  seldom  varies.  As  soon  as  the  sun  disappears 
below  the  horizon  the  earth  begins  to  radiate  heat,  ^-sissi 
space,  and  thus  to  become  c^iiUei,    Taa  c:cSim%^;?Ji- 
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ceeds  slowly  at  first,  but  as  the  earth  radiates  more 
heat  than  it  receives  from  the  strata  of  air  nearest  to  it, 
the  chilling  process  becomes  more  rapid.  This  chilling 
is,  however,  soon  arrested  either  by  the  return  of  the 
sun  or  by  tJie  action  of  the  following  causes : — 

a.  The  sarface  of  the  earth  receives  a  certain  amount  of  heat 
from  the  air  in  contact  with  it,  and  also  by  radiation 
downii^urds  from  the  air  above. 

6.  The  deposition  of  dew,  by  which  a  large  amount  of  latent 
heat  IS  set  free. 

e.  Clouds  radiate  back  the  heat  to  the  earth.  The  loss  of 
heat  from  the  earth  is  therefore  less  on  cloudy  nights, 
especially  if  the  clouds  hang  low. 

d.  The  amount  of  vapour  in  the  air  also  obstructs  radiation, 
hence  the  drier  the  air  the  colder  the  ni^ht. 

«.  Daring  calm  nights  the  earth  is  more  rapidly  cooled  than 
when  there  is  any  wind.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  earth  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  of 
the  upper  as  well  as  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
owing  to  the  a^tation  caused  by  the  wind. 

/.  The  degree  to  which  the  temperature  of  an  object  is  reduced 
by  radiation  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  sky  exposed 
to  the  free  view  of  the  object.  Mr  Glaisher  found  that 
a  cloud  passing  over  raw  wool  greatly  cooled  by  radiation 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  wool  1**  per  minute. 

2.  Water, — The  radiation  of  heat  from  water  is 
modified  by  the  following  causes  f — 

a.  Its  great  specific  heat.    It  therefore  cools  more  slowly  than 

the  land. 
&  The  particles  of  water  as  they  cool  sink,  allowing  wanner 
portions  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
This  process  of  the  sinking  of  the  cold  water  and  rising  of  the 

warm  is  very  slow. 

Thus,  the  temperatiure  of  the  surface  of  water  pan 
only  be  lowered  by  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass 
falling,  which  will  of  course  require  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  water. 

As  a  result  of  the  above,  the  temperature  of  the  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  so  quickly  lowered  as 
on  land.    The  temperature  of  the  sea  near  the  surface 
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only  varies  on  the  averago  ahout  0'6'  in  the  day,  while 
on  the  land  in  Scotland  the  aii  varies  12°  on  the 
average  (Buchan), 

Hourly  Variations  of  Temperature.~T)a0  to  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  horizon  the  temperature  of 
a  place  varies  from  hour  to  hour.  Twice  in  the  day 
the  temperature  is  at  the  mean,  that  is  between  9  and 
10  A.M.  and  9  and  10  p.m.  The  daily  minimum  occurs 
about  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  the  daily  n 
about  two  hours  after  noon. 

The  mean  temperature  of  a  day  is  a 
mined  at  Greenwich  by  marking  the  height  of  the 
Uiermometer  at  every  moment  of  the  day  by  the  aid  of 
photography.  This  may  also  bo  roughly  estimated  in 
several  ways — 

1,  By  taking  the  mean  ot  the  readings  of  the  thermometer 

for  every  hanr  of  tho  day. 

2,  By  taking  the   mean   of  the  naximQin  and  ainimnm 

readiDga  on  the  same  day  of  the  thermometer  placed  in 
the  shade. 

The  mean  found  by  tbis  plan  is  however  a  httle  greater 
than  the  tme  menu. 

3,  From  two  hoars  of  the  same  name.     Tbos  the  means  of 

two  observations  at  8  A.M.  and  8  P.M.,  9  A.M.  andS  p.m., 
do  not  differ  mnch  from  the  tme  mean. 
i.  From  three  daily  ohservatione The  best  hours  for  obser- 
vation are  e  A.M.,  2  p.m.,  and  9  P.M. 

The  highest  temperature  of  a  day  is  about  an  hour 
or  two  after  noon,  that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  heat  lost 
each  instant  by  radiation  is  just  equal  to  the  amount  of 
heat  received  from  the  sun. 

The  mean  temperatm;e  of  a  month  is  found  by  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  the  daily  means  by  the  number  of  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  a  year  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  monthly  ranges,  and  dividing  them  by 
twelve. 

The  mean  temperature  of  a  plaee  is  determined  by 
adding  together  the  mean  tempera ture  for  several 
months,  and  then  dividing  by  the   number   of   the 
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months  during   whicli   the   observations  haye  been 
taken. 
Temperature  of  a  place  modified  by — 

1.  Geographical  position. 

Temperature  diminishes  from  the  eqoator  to  the  poles.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  mean  temperature  is  greater 
than  on  the  western  side. 

2.  Land  and  water.    Forests  and  deserts. 
8.  Elevation  above  sea-leveL 

When  the  sky  is  clear,  the  fall  in  temperature,  up  to  about 
5000  feet,  is  1"*  in  239,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  1"*  in  271  feet. 
4.  Mountains  and  valleys. 

Isothermal  lines  are  lines  drawn  on  a  globe  or  map 
through  places  having  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. 

Temperature  increases  with  height  during  cold  toeather 
—  Why  ? — From  the  experiments  of  Mr  Glaisher  and 
others  it  is  found  that  the  temperature  in  cold  weather 
at  night  is  higher  at  some  feet  above  the  ground  than 
it  is  on  the  surface.  The  mean  temperature  marked 
by  the  thermometer  at  4  feet  was  7"*  higher  than  the 
mean  of  the  thermometer  placed  on  long  grass.  This 
apparent  contradiction  to  the  well-known  law  that  the 
temperature  decreases  with  the  height  is  found  to 
depend  largely. on  the  physical  configuration  of  the 
land,  and  is  only  marked  in  dry,  clear,  calm  weather 
during  winter.  Ill  windy,  stormy  weather,  the  ordinary 
law  takes  effect.  Take,  for  instance,  an  undidating 
country  of  hill  and  dale,  with  here  and  there  portions 
of  table-land.  Terrestrial  radiation,  although  piiesent 
over  the  whole  surface,  will  however,  in  some  parts, 
be  modified  in  degree  and  .intensity.  Cold  air,  being 
denser  than  warm  air,  will  tend  to  gravitate  towards 
the  valleys.  The  hot  air  from  above  coming  in  contact 
with  the  chilled  surface  of  the  hiU  side,  will  become 
chilled  by  contact  with  the  cold  surface  and  glide  down 
the  mountain  side.  Thus,  habitations  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  hills  have  a  higher  mean  temperature  than 
those  situate  in  the  valleys.     We  also  learn  from  this 
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why  foga  are  more  frequent  in  low-lying  districts  than 
over  the  higher  ground.  Plains  and  table-lands  are 
not  affected  by  the  foregoing  considerations.  Of  course, 
the  lower  we  descend  tlie  colder  will  be  the  downward 
current  of  air,  because  it  will  be  cooled  in  proportion 
to  the  estent  of  surface  along  which  it  has  flowed. 
The  valleys,  from  this  cause,  act  as  reBervoira  for  the 
cold  air  gliding  down  the  hill  sides.  The  cTirrents  of 
cold  air  will,  like  all  other  fluids,  flow  down  the  gorges 
and  ravines  where  there  is  least  resistance  to  their 
course.  Hence  froata  are  severe  in  valleys.  The  fore- 
going statements  will  explain  why  Swiss  Tillages, 
generally  built  on  eminences  rising  out  of  the  hill 
sides,  and  bounded  on  both  aides  by  gorges  and  ravines, 
are  admirably  protected  from  the  cold  of  winter.  In 
choosing  a  health  resort  for  invalids  during  the  winter, 
the  best  places  are  those  situated  on  gentle  acclivities 
having  a  southern  aspect,  and  well  supplied  vrith 
terraces,  to  enable  the  enjoyment  of  out-door  exercise 
without  the  exertion  of  cUmbing  up  steep  ascents.  A 
flanking  of  trees  above  the  station  has  also  a  beneficial 
efiect. 

Presboeb  op  the  Atmosphere 
The  Barometer. — This  instrument  is  founded  on  the 
well-known  law,  that  evenj  surface  exposed  to  the 
atviosphere  sustains  a  normal  pressure  equal,  on  an 
average,  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury,  whose 
base  is  the  surface,  and  whose  height  is  SO  inches. 
Mercury  is  thus  taken  as  a  standard,  for  it  is  found 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  heights  of  columns 
of  different  liquids  vary  according  to  their  densities ; 
thus,  taking  the  density  of  water  as  1,  and  mercury 
13'59,  the  column  of  water  sustained  would  be  13'59 
times  as  much;  that  is,  30  >:  13'59  inches,  or  about 
34  feet.  A  barometer  34  feet  high  would  be  most 
inconvenient.  A  mercurial  barometer  is  therefore  more 
portable ;  besides,  the  water  barometer  labours  under 
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another  important  disadvantage.  The  space  in  the  tube 
above  the  water  is  not  a  true  vacuum,  as  it  very  nearly 
is  in  the  mercurial  barometer.  The  pressure  on  the 
water  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  due  to  aqueous  vapour, 
varies  with  the  temperature  from  half  an  inch  at  32**  to 
a  foot  at  TS**.  Mercury  also  gives  off  vapour,  but  the 
pressure  is  so  slight  that  it  need  not  be  considered. 
The  space  between  the  mercury  and  the  top  of  the  tube 
is  known  as  the  Torricillian  vacuum^ 

A  barometer,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  in  a  glass 
tube  33  inches  long,  closed  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the 
other,  filled  with  pure  mercury,  and  then  inverted  with 
its  open  end  downwards  in  a  vessel  containing  mercury, 
care  being  taken  that  no  air  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
tube.  The  tube  thus  filled,  fixed  in  a  vertical  position 
to  a  graduated  scale,  forms  the  barometer  in  ordinary 
use. 

The  following  are  the  precautions  to  be  adopted  in 
filling  the  barometer : — 

1.  Purity  of  t?ie  Mercury. 

Parked  by  washing  in  dilate  acid,  and  sobseqiiant  dis- 
tillation. Impurity  affects  the  density  of  the 
mercury,  and  also  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  tube. 

2.  Perfect  Dryness  of  the  Tube. 

Any  moisture  rises  as  vapour  to  the  top  of  the  tube, 
forms  an  atmosphere,  and  depresses  the  mercury. 
8.  The  Mercury  should  he  Boiled  to  Expel  Air  avd  Moisture, 
The  mercury  should  be  boiled  in  the  tube  in  successiye 
portions  till  full. 
i,  Ths  Tube  should  be  thirty 4hree  inches  long,  and  ofequtU 
calibre. 

To  test  the  barometer,  gently  incline  the  tube,  so  that 
the  mercury  may  strike  against  the  closed  end.  A 
sharp  metallic  click  will  be  heard  if  air  be  absent^  a 
dull  sound  if  it  be  present. 

The  foregoing  is  a  description  of  the  barometer  in  its 
simplest  form ;  but  for  practical  purposes,  where  great 
nicety  is  required,  certain  modifications  are  necessary. 
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The  Siphon  Barometer. — A  tube  of  equal  calibre 
filled  and  bent  in  the  form  of  a  Biphon,  so  that  one  leg 
is  longer  thaa  the  other. 

The  Cistern  Barometer. — The  tube  as  before  described 
filled  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  the 
whole  fixed  to  a  scale.  On  this  system  Fortin'a  baro- 
meter is  made,  and  iB  so  conatmcted  as  to  avoid  the 
nec«Bsity  for  '  capacity  correction.'  Sources  of  error  of 
the  ordmary  ciatern  barometer  are — 

a.  Capillarity.         b.  Capacity.         e.  Temperature. 

d.  Height. 
a.  CapiUarity. 

The  effect  is  to  depress  the  column  of  mercury. 
This  depresEdon  varies  with  the  internal  diameter  of 
the  tube. 

i  inch,  the  airar  ia  '003  inch. 
i        ..        »  ■012    „ 

i        ..         .,  -070    „ 

To  rectify  this,  an  addition  has  to  be  made  to  the 
observed  height,  and  special  tables  have  been  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  The  capillarity  error  is  always 
additive.  This  error  ia  only  half  as  great  when  the 
mercury  has  been  boiled  in  the  tube,  as  when  this 
precaution  has  been  neglected.  The  error  increases 
with  the  diminished  diameter  of  the  tube. 


This  error  is  the  result  of  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  the  consequent  ever- 
varying  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  The 
correction  for  this  error  ia  only  necessary  when  no 
provision  has  been  mode  for  adjusting  the  mercury  in 
the  cistern  to  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  The  maker 
should  mark  the  neu^I  point,  and  state  the  ratio  of 
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the  interior  area  ol  the  tube  to  that  of  the  cistern,  thus 
— Capacity,  -^,  From  these  data  the  correction  is 
made  by  taidng  a  50th  part  of  the  difference  between 
the  height  read  off  and  that  of  the  neutral  point,  adding 
it  to  the  reading  when  the  column  is  higher,  and  sub- 
tracting it  from  the  reading  when  it  is  lower,  than  the 
neutral  height  In  barometers  without  the  proper 
adjustment  there  is  a  certain  point  on  the  scale  at 
which  the  mercurial  column  stands  when  the  mercury 
in  the  cistern  is  at  the  correct  leveL  This  is  known  as 
the  neutral  poirU.  If  any  mercury  be  lost  or  add.ed, 
the  neutral  point  is  altered. 

c.  Temperature,  Correction  for. — ^This  becomes  neces- 
sary, as  the  mercury  in,  the  tube  expand  with  heat,  as 
does  also  the  brass  scale. 

The  following  formula  may  be  used  to  make  this 
correction : — 

h  B  observed  height  of  barometer  in  inches. 
t«  temperature  of  attached  thermometer, 
ms  expansion     of     mercury     per     degree -— viz., 

•0001001  of  its  length  at  32% 
s~  linear  expansion  of  brass  scale — ^viz.,  '00001041, 
normsJ:  temperature  being  62\ 

Correction  =  - h5i*fi%ij^ 

l+m(t-82°) 

or  the  correction  may  be  made  by  dividing  by  9990  the 
difference  between  the  observed  temperature  and  32% 
and,  as  the  temperature  is  above  or  below  32%  subtract- 
ing or  adding  the  result  to  the  observed  height  of  ihd 
barometer. 

d.  Height^  Correction  for. — ^As  the  density  of  the 
atmosphere  diminishes  as  we  ascend,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  make  an  addition  to  the  barometric  readings 
for  every  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  tem- 
perature at  the  time  of  the  observation  being  noted,  and 
the  necessary  correction  made.  If  the  air  had  every- 
where the  same  density  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  ihe 
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problem  ■woiilJ  bo  very  easy,  but  it  is  found  that  the 
density  diminishes  very  rapidly  aa  we  ascend — in  fact, 
us  the  lieights  increase  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
pressures  diminish  in  geovielrical  progression. 

In  the  eipbon  barometer  the  errors  of  capillarity 
and  capacity  do  not  exist,  but  it  labonrs  nnder  the 
following  disadvantages :  that  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  long  and  in  the  short  arm  have  to  be 
observed,  complicating  matters  by  admitting  a  con- 
siderable error  in  the  two  readings,  and  also  that 
the  mercury  in  the  short  arm  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
may  thereby  suffer  contamination  from  dust  and  mois- 
ture. The  ordinary  weather-glass,  or  wheel  barometer, 
ia  ft  siphon  barometer  fixed  in  a  f  mnie.  On  the  mercury 
in  the  short  arm  a  fl.oat  is  placed,  to  which  a  string  is 
attached  which  ia  passed  over  a  spindle,  and  kept  tense 
by  a  small  weight  As  the  mercury  rises  or  falls  the  float 
rises  or  falls  also,  and  thus  a  backward  and  forward 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  spindie,  causing  the  index 
attached  to  point  to  'fine,'  'wot,'  'dry,'  etc.,  marked  on 
the  dial.  The  drawbacks  to  this  instrument  are  connected 
with  the  amount  of  friction  of  the  additional  apparatus. 
These  barometers  or  weather-glasses  are  of  little  use  for 
scientific  purposes;  for  it  is  not  so  much  the  absoliite 
height,  as  the  actual  rising  and  falHng  of  the  mercury 
which  determines  the  kind  of  weather  likely  to  follow. 
In  this  country  a  SW  wind  generally  briags  rain  and 
a  falling  barometer;  and  a  NE  wind  fine  weather  and 
a  rising  barometer.  This  falling  of  the  barometer  with 
wet  weather  is  due  to  the  moisture  in  the  air,  which  is 
specifically  lighter  than  dry  air,  even  at  the  same 
temperature. 

T>Le  Vernier. — This  instrument  is  used  for  measuring 
the  fractions  of  a  unit  of  length  on  any  scale.  Used 
with  the  barometer,  ten  divisions  of  the  vernier  are 
equal  to  eleven  on  the  barometer  scale ;  and  aa  these 
3  all  equal  to  each  other,  it  follows  that  each 
ti  of  the  vernier  must  be  equal  to  1^^  division  of 
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the  barometer  scale,  or  ^^  inch.  If,  therefore,  any 
division  of  the  vernier  coincide,  or  is  in  a  line  with  a 
division  on  the  scale,  the  lines  immediately  above  or 
below  those  which  coincide  will  be  separated  by  a 
distance  exactly  equal  to  ^^  inch;  the  next  two 
divisions  either  way  will  have  a  deviation  of  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
inch,  and  so  on.  To  use  the  vernier,  we  first  notice  the 
height  of  the  mercury  column  by  the  fixed  scale,  which 
we  find  to  be  more  than  29*5  inches,  but  less  thaii  29*6; 
we  then  place  the  zero,  or  top  of  the  vernier  scale,  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  mercury.  We  may  then 
observe,  for  instance,  that  only  one  of  the  lines  of  the 
vernier  coincides  with  a  line  on  the  scale,  and  this  line 
is  that  marked  6  on  the  vernier.  Kow,  as  from  the  top 
of  the  mercury  to  these  lines  which  coincide  there  are 
six  which  do  not,  and  as  each  pair  deviates  by  ^jnT  ^^ 
an  inch  more  than  the  pair  below  it,  the  top  pair  must 
deviate  by  the  y^rr  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Hence  we  get  the 
reading  of  the  mercury,  which  is  29*5  inches  and  7^ 
of  an  inch,  or  29*56.  The  vernier  is,  of  course,  mov- 
able along  the  barometric  scale« 

The  Aneroid  Babometeb 

The  principle  of  action  of  every  aneroid  barometer  is 
that  of  measuring  by  pressure  upon  a  vacuum  chamber 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  the  instrument  at 
the  time  of  making  an  observation.  This  pressure  on 
the  metal  box  is  communicated  from  the  box  by  a  series 
of  springs  to  an  index  traversing  a  graduated  scale. 
For  this  reason,  when  we  apply  the  instrument  to  the 
measurement  of  altitudes,  we  have  to  encounter  the 
difficulty  of  a  continual  change  that  is  going  on  in  the 
atmosphere  at  any  given  station,  by  the  effects  of 
moisture  and  wind ;  therefore,  a  scale  of  heights  placed 
upon  the  aneroid  can  only  give  a  scale  of  diffei'ences  of 
heights  lot  one  given  pressure.  Nevertheless,  with  care 
very  accurate  results  may  be.obtained,  as  follow :— 
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Directions  for  Measuring  AltUiidcs 
Turn  the  onter  rim  of  the  iDatninent  nntil  the  index  carried 
thereby  rends  to  the  snme  point  as  the  index  liand.  Eaiae  the 
lUBgnifier  until  the  readiog  cornea  in  sharp  focn!'.  Hold  the 
instrument  as  nearly  horizontal  sa  possible,  and  inp  the  case 
lightly  with  the  thumb  nail  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  over- 
come an^  Blight  friction.  This  places  the  action  of  the  norka  in 
equilibnum.  "Write  down  the  observation  as  it  now  reads  in 
the  pocket-book,  taking  thousands  from  the  right  hand  [large 
fignrea),  hundreds  from  the  right  hand  (small  Ggnres),  tens  from 
the  lines  to  the  left  of  this,  and  nnits  from  observation  of  the 
position  of  the  indes-line  in  the  apace  between  tlie  last  and  the 
next  line.  Say  this  observation  roads  246S.  Whether  wo 
ascend  or  descend,  the  inatnimon't  acts  similarly.  Wo  will  now 
preaume  we  deaoend  to  a  depth  we  rerjuire  to  ascertain,  and  we 
take  a  second  reading,  1916,  the  dilfereuce  between  these 
numbera24e5-IB46-fi20feet,  the  number  of  feet  descent.  It 
is  necessary,  where  exact  measurement  ia  required,  to  taks  the 
reverse  reading,  as  the  atmoaphoric  preaauro  may  have  changed. 
We  now  aacond,  taking  the  last  obaorvatiDn,  1945,  and  find  the 
reading  at  the  first  poaitioa*  246S  instead  of  2435,  thatia  2 
difierence,  which  proves  that  the  atmospheric  preBsure  has 
decreased.  If  wo  take  halC  this  difierence^l,  and  correct  the 
first  deduction,  520-1  =  519  will  give  us  the  correct  meaaure- 
ment,  subject  only  in  this  iDBtance  to  the  itregnlar  possible  fall 
of  almospberic  pressure,  which  will  cot  in  many  matancea,  if 
the  times  of  obaorvation  have  been  nearly  equal,  be  a  quantity 
worthy^  of  consideration.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any 
correction  for  the  height  of  the  observer  in  positions  above 
ground,  as  the  instrument  must  be  placed  at  a  uniform  distance 
irom  the  eye  to  obtain  the  reading.  In  mines  it  will  freqaently 
be  necessary  to  measure  the  heights  from  the  ground  at  which 
the  observation  ta  made. 

Variations  of  the  Barometer, — Ttese  may  be  divided 
into  periodic  and  non-periodic  or  irregular.  The 
diumal  is  the  most  marked  of  tho  periodical  variationH, 
and  18  moat  regidar  in  tlie  tropics.  'Their  regularity 
is  such,  that,  in  the  day-time  especially,  we  may  infer 
the  hour  from  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury, 
without  being  in  error  on  an  average  more  than  fifteen 
or  seventeen  minutes'  (Humboldt's  Cosmos).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  barometer  is  almost  constantly  in 
motion  in  the  middle  latitudes,  so  that  the  periodicni 
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movements  can  only  be  detected  by  taking  the  mean  of 
a  long  series  of  observations. 

The  Monthly  Oscillation. — ^The  difference  between 
the  greatest  and  least  heights  of  the  barometer  during 
a  single  mbnth. 

Ths  Mean  Monthly  Oscillation. — ^This  is  found  by 
combining  observations  extending  over  a  great  number 
of  years.  This  oscillation  is  least  over  the  equator,  but 
increases  as  the  poles  are  approached. 

The  height  of  the  barometer  is  influenced  by  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  and  also  by  the  position  of  the 
moon,  but  this  latter  is  very  slight 

The  monthly  means  vary,  being  generally  less  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  due  partly  to  the  annual  range 
in  temperature,  and  partly  to  increased  rainfall,  especially 
near  the  equator  and  the  parallel  of  64^ 

Influence  of  Temperature  and  Vapour  on  the  Baro- 
meter,— ^The  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  temperature  and 
hygrometric  condition.  When  air  is  heated  it  expands 
in  volume,  and  becomes  diminished  proportionally  in 
deinsity.  When  the  vapour  of  water  is  added  to  air 
the  effect  of  heat  is  also  to  expand  the  mixture  and 
reduce  its  density.  These  two  causes  combined  produce 
certain  diurnal  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
which  are  indicated  by  two  maxima  and  two  minima 
of  the  barometric  column.  The  maxima  pressures  are 
found  to  occur  about  10  A.H.  and  10  p.m.,  and  the 
mijolma  about  4  p.m.  and  4  a.m.  It  is  observed,  how* 
ever,  that  the  maximum  at  10  A.M.  is  greater  than  that 
at  10  P.M.,  and  that  the  minimum  at  4  p.m.  is  more 
marked  than  that  at  4  A.M.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat 
difficult  to  account  completely  for  this  phenomenon, 
but  the  following  explanation  may  probably  be  nearly 
correct,  and  help  to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the 
sun  acts  luore  by  its  heat  than  by  its  attraction  in  heap^ 
ing  up  two  opposite  and  equal  protuberances  of  iki 
atmosphere,  and  thus  producing  atmospheric  solar  tidea» 
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Assuming  the  earth  E  to  be  suirounded  by  an  atmo- 
Bphere  perfectly  homogeneous  in  respect  of  moisture,  and 
uniform  in  temperature,  then  the  barometric  presaure 
wonld  obviously  be  indicated  by  a  concentric  circle, 
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dotted  in  the  diagram,  being  uniform  all  round  the 
earth.  If  now  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  at  A  were 
more  or  less  heated  and  charged  with  moisture,  ita 
volume  would  be  increased,  and  it  would  therefore  rise 
in  height  and  overflow  in  both  directions,  piling  up  on 
each  side  of  A  a  wave  of  increased  pressure.  The 
barometer  would  then  show  a  minimum  reading  at  A, 
and  a  maximum  at  E  and  C,  on  each  side  of  it.  The 
intermediate  point  D,  though  not  really  affected,  would 
present  itself  as  a  minimum  in  relation  to  B  and  G. 
Now,  if  wo  suppose  the  earth,  with  its  atmosphere  in 
this  condition,  to  make  its  diurnal  revolution,  this  con- 
dition of  two  maxima  with  two  intermediate  minima  of 
presaure  would  recur  at  each  anicceasive  point  of  the 
earth's  surface  following  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
sun.  At  i  F.U.,  just  after  the  sun  has  been  giving  its 
greatest  heat,  and  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
evaporation,  and  after  the  column  of  air  elevated 
thereby  has  had  time  to  overflow,  the  inost 
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minimum,  namely  that  at  A,  presents  itself.  This 
would  determine  the  two  maxima  B  and  C  to  be  about 
six  hours  before  and  after  A  respectively,  that  is,  at  10 
A.M.  and  10  P.M.,  and  between  them  we  should  £nd 
the  secondary  minimum  D  about  4  A.H.  The  above 
must  simply  be  taken  as  an  attempt  to  explain  a  most 
important  and  difficult  problem. 

Influence  of  Sea  and  Land. — It  appears  from  obser- 
vation, that  during  the  month  of  July  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  lowest  pressures  are  distributed  over 
continents,  the  depression  being  greatest  the  larger  the 
continental  mass,  and  that  it  is  over  the  ocean  that  the 
highest  pressures  prevail,  especially -over  those  parts 
which  are  for  the  most  part  land-locked. 

Low  Pressure  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  over  Con- 
tinents,— ^This  low  pressure  is  the  result  of  the  more 
rapid  heating  of  the  land  as  compared  with  the  ocean, 
owing  to  the  greater  specific  heat  of  the  latter.  The 
air  quickly  heated  by  radiation  from  the  land  rises  and 
overflows,  diminishing  the  pressure  near  the  surface  of 
the  land.  The  low  pressure  over  Asia  amounts  to 
nearly  half  an  inch. 

High  Pressure  over  the  Ocean  in  the  Sattthem 
Hemisphere. — ^During  the  same  season  the  pressure  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  increased,  for  tlie  hot  air^ 
rising  from  northern  continents,  flows  over  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  southwards,  and  pro- 
portionally increases  the  barometric  pressure  there  as  it 
sinks  and  flows  over  the  southern  oceans.  The  like 
takes  place  over  the  oceans  of  the  northern  hemisphere; 
hence  we  find  that  the  increase  of  pressure  is  raost 
marked  in  the  north  Atlantic,  due  to  its  being  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  land  supplying  overflow  air  tram 
both  sides. 

In  January  the  whole  of  the  preceding  results,  wn 
reversed. 

Cause  for  this. — ^The  land  rapidly  parts  with  its 
heat;  on  the  otbei  Yiaii^,  ^^<&  ^ci»s  Q^^rm%HA *<^^  ^g^i^s^iSai^ 
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specific  heat  of  water,  slowly  coola,  hence  there  is  a  con- 
stant current  of  warm  air  continually  rising  from  ita 
surface  in  winter  flowing  over  and  becoming  piled  np 
over  the  land. 

The  barometer  is  lowest  over  the  land  in  the  hemi- 
aphere  where  summer  prevails,  and  highest  in  that  where 
winter  prevails,  this  effect  being  due,  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer. 

Elenation  above  the  Level  of  the  Sea.  — -  When  a 
barometer  ia  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
column  of  mercury  sinks,  due  to  the  diuiiniahed  weight 
of  the  air,  for  as  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere  the  density 
of  the  air  is  lessened.  Due  to  this  fact  elevations  above 
the  sea-level  may  be  calculated,  a  fall  of  one-inch  in 
the  barometer  indicating  an  elevation  of  872  feet. 

Areas  of  Equal  Pressure. — These  are  joined  together 
by  lines  called  isobaroviefi-ic  lines,  that  is,  lines  of  equal 
pressure. 

Areas  of  High  Pressure. — Two  bands  passing  round 
the  earth,  one  north  and  the  other  south  of  the  ec^uatoT, 
and  ejiclosing  the  tropical  band  of  low  pressure.  , 

Areas  of  Low  Pressure.  —  One  round  each  pole, 
besides  the  tropical  band  just  mentioned. 

Barometric  Gradienie. — If  the  readings  of  barometers 
at  several  stations  be  taken,  their  variation  will  form  a 
gradient.  The  air  movea  from  the  station  of  high  to 
that  of  low  pressure,  formings  wind  ia  that  direction. 

27)6  Barometer — Use  of  in,  Mirtes. — It  appears  that 
'  when  the  barometer  indicates  a  fall,  the  thermometer 
a  rise,  and  the  winds  from  the  ESE  or  south  (in 
England),  an  ordinary  fiery  colliery  will  bo  certain  to 
pass  rapidly  ibto  a  state  of  great  danger.  The  fall  of 
the  barometer  is  a  sure  presage  of  increasing  discharge 
of  inflammable  gas;  for  when  the  barometer  stands 
steadily — say  at  29° — and  the  pressure  is  uniform, 
nothing  exudes  but  the  ordinary  "makings"  of  the 
mine ;  but  when  a  sudden  (all  of  ita  't[iai3m.'(i\)a. 
portends  a  liglitening    ol   t\ie   a^n 
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sequently  a  pressure  upon  the  orifices  whence  the  gas 
escapes,  or  upon  the  main  body  accumulated  in  tiie 
waste,  then  it  is  that  extraordinary  eruptions  take 
place,  enough  to  overpower  and  adulterate  even  the 
main  current  of  air,  and  consequently  to  subject  the 
mine  to  explosion.' 

Barometric  Pressure — Influence  on  Setoers. — The 
lowering  of  the  barometric  pressure  causes  an  escape  of 
the  sewer  gases  pent  up  in  the  sewage,  whereas  an 
increase  of  pressure  acts  in  a  contrary  manner,  con* 
fining,  as  it  were,  the  gases  in  the  sewage.  Hence 
drains  stink  when  the  barometric  pressure  is  low. 

Buys  Ballot  Law, — ^  If  at  the  same  moment  of  time 
there  be  a  difference  between  the  barometrical  readings 
at  any  two  stations  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
each  other,  a  wind  will  blow  on  that  day  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  line  joining  those  stations  which  will 
be  inclined  to  that  line  at  an  angle  of  nearly  90%  and 
will  have  the  station  where  the  reading  is  lowest  on  its 
left-hand  side.'  In  other  words — 'If  on  any  day  a 
person  stand  with  his  back  to  the  wind,  the  reading  of 
the  barometer  will  be  lower  at  all  stations  on  his  left 
hand  than  it  is  where  he  is  at  the  time,' 

Winds 

Wind  is  air  in  motion*  Three  causes  are  at  work  in 
the  production  of  wind :— » 

1.  Uneqaal  atmospheric  pressure.  Winds  blow  from  a  legioD 

of  Higher  to  a  region  of  lower  pressure.  In  other  word?,, 
cold  air  is  heavier  than  hot  air,  hence  temperature  is  tho 
cause  of  wind. 

2.  Unequal  specific  gravity  of  the  atmosphere^    The  result  of 

temperature  and  humidity. 
8.  The  rotation  of  the  earth. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  would  not  alone  produce 
wind,  but  it  materially  affects  the  currents  of  air  flow* 
ing  towards  the  equator  from  the  north  and  south  poles^ 
and  drives  the  air  in  a  Una  tha  tfiwaltasvt  of  the  twa 
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forces,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the  flow  of  air 
from  the  poles  to  the  equator  Teapectively,  NE  on  the 
north  of  the  equator,  and  SE  south  of  tho  line.  The 
trade  winds  are  the  result  of  the  above  causes,  and 
extend  from  7°  to  29°  N  for  the  NE  trades,  and  to 
latitude  20°  S  for  the  SE  trades.  Between  these,  on 
both  aides  of  the  equator,  there  is  a  belt  of  from  150  to 
500  nules  of  calm  or  variable  winds. 

Surface  Winds. — These  may  be  divided  Into  four 
systems — the  Equatorial  or  trade  winds,  the  Winds  of 
the  middle  latitudes,  the  Polar  winds,  and  the  Varial " 
winds. 

Equatorial   or    Trade  Winds. — ^The   causes  in 
production  of  these  have  just  been  given. 

Wi7ida  of  the  Middle  Latitudes. — Over  the  parallel' 
of  32°  the  mean  pressure  of  the  air  is  "558  inch  greater 
than  over  the  parallel  of  64°,  and,  therefore,  at  the 
earth's  surfece  the  air  tends  from  the  parallel  of  32° 
toward  the  pole.  The  air  in  latitude  32'  is  indeed 
warmer,  and  therefore  lighter,  than  it  is  near  the  poles, 
and  this  creates  a  tendency  of  the  surface  current  from 
the  poles  toward  the  equator;  but  tho  effect  of  the 
increased  pressure  of  tho  air  near  the  parallel  of  32°  is 
greater  than  that  of  its  diminished  density,  and  the  air 
actually  moves  towards  the  poles.  But  wbUe  moving 
northward  it  crosses  parallols  of  latitude  whose  easterly 
motion  is  less  than  its  own ;  and,  since  it  retains  the 
easterly  motion  it  bad  at  starting,  it  has  a  relative 
motion  from  the  west,  which,  combined  with  the  first 
northerly  motion,  carries  it  towards  tho  north-oast 
Thus,  throughout  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  prevalent  motion  of  the  lower  portionH 
of  the  atmosphere  is  from  the  south-west ;  and,  for  like 
reaBOns,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  lower  portions 
of  tho  atmosphere  move  from  the  north-west  (Loomia), 
It  is  to  the  south-westerly  winds  that  we  owe,  to  a  great 
extent,  our  mild  and  rainy  winters. 

Polar  Winds. — Due  to  ttie  luaV  ol  wt  "m  ■&!»  'iCs?*^^ 
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from  the  north,  and  from  the  south  to  the  same  destina^ 
tion,  combined  with  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth. 
A  north-east  wind  prevails  in  the  arctic  and  a  south* 
east  in  the  antarctic  regions. 

YariahU  Winds. — ^These  depend  on  local  causes, 
physical  configuration,  etc ;  thus,  it  is  found  that  the 
mean  direction  of  the  wind  is  NE  at  Christiania, 
whilst  it  is  SSE  at  Hammerfest,  Ghristiansand,  on 
the  west  of  Norway.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
sou&erly  winds  ate  warm  and  humid,  and  northerly 
winds  dry  and  cold ;  the  opposite  is  the  case  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  In  Europe  easterly  winds  are 
cold  and  dry,  westerly  warm  and  hiunid. 

East  Winds  of  Britain. — ^These  blow  chiefly  during 
spring.  They  may  be  referred  to  the  following 
causes : — 

1.  Expansion  of  the  air  in  the  sonthem  hemisphere  when  the 

sun  is  south  of  the  eqoator,  and  its  overflow  to  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

2.  Hence,  a  greater  accumulation  of  dry  air  north  of  the 

equator  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  result  of  precipita* 
tion  of  snow,  etc. 
8.  The  high  atmospheric  pressure  due  to  the  low  tempera- 
ture over  Russia    in  winter,  as  compared   with  tiie 
summer  pressure. 

4.  The  heating  of  the  north  of  Africa  and  south  of  Europe  and 

Asia  causing  the  surface  air  to  rise,  with  a  consequent 
rush  of  air  from  Russia  to  take  its  place. 

5.  A  tributary  from  this  northerly  current  constitutes  our 

east  winds. 

The  unhealthiness  of  these  winds  is  due,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  their  coldness  and  dryness,  and  want  of  ozone. 
Eadiation  is  much  more  active  when  the  air  is  dry 
than  when  it  is  moist,  and  therefore  our  bodies  radiate 
more  heat  when  a  dry  cold  air  is  blowing  over  us  than 
when  the  air  is  more  or  less  charged  with  vapour ;  and 
we  therefore  feel  the  cold,  biting  east  wind,  which  robs 
us  as  rapidly  of  our  heat  as  it  is  generated,  whilst  that 
portion  of  our  bodies  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun  is 
almost    scorched.     This   comparative    freedom    from 
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VBponi  also  explains  the  intGnse  heat  of  the  direct 
solar  raya  in  the  polar  ref^ons,  where  Captain  Scoreaby 
noticed  that  the  pitch  rapidly  melted  on  the  side  of 
his  veBsel  exposed  to  the  sun,  whilst  ice  was  as  rapidly 
prodnced  on  the  protected  side.  To  like  causes  may 
ha  attributed  tho  intense  solar  heat  in  Alpine  regions, 
and  the  oppression  felt  in  travelling  over  these  regions, 
Trom  the  above  statements  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
east  wind  may  be  appreciated. 

Monsoons — Came,  Effect  on  Climate,  etc. — These  are 
due  to  the  modifying  influence  of  land  on  atmospheric 
changes  before  described,  and  which,  in  this  case,  so 
affects  the  trade  winds  as  to  change  the  direction  of 
their  course  for  certain  months  in  the  year.  Thus, 
from  April  to  October,  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from 
SW ;  from  October  to  April,  from  NE.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  summer  tho  southern  part  of 
Asia  becomes  warmer  than  the  Indian  Ocean  near  the 
equator,  and  thus  draws  the  air  towarda  it,  which, 
coming  from  a  lower  latitude,  has  an  excess  of  motion 
towards  the  east,  which,  combined  with  the  motion 
from  the  south,  due  to  the  influence  of  heat,  produces 
a  wind  from  the  8W.  During  the  winter  the  reverse 
takes  place  ;  the  ocean  being  warmer  than  the  land,  the 
usual  NE  trade  is  the  result.  The  velocity  of  wind 
varies  with  the  latitude,  decreasing  in  velocity  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  This  fact  will  help  partly  to 
explain  the  increased  velocity  of  the  monsoons. 

The  effect  of  tlie  SW  monsoon  on  the  climate  of 
Southern  Asia,  Central  and  Western  India,  is  most 
marked,  for  the  vapour  with  which  it  is  charged  is 
condensed  by  the  high  mountains,  producing  heavy 
rains,  and  an  increased  buoyancy  in  the  air  by  the  beat 
liberated  in  the  act  of  condensation,  thna  lowering  the 
density  of  the  lowest  strata  and  increasing  the  velocity 
of  tiie  in-rnshing  air.  This  and  the  bef ore-men tioneil 
causes  explain  the  terrible  velocity  of  the  monsoon.— 
The  rainfall  in  China,  from  this  cause,  amounts  to  3-3i 
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inches  in  winter,  and  37*70  in  gammer.  A  knowledge 
of  the  direction  of  these  winds  is  also  valuaUe  as  a 
means  of  inter-communication  by  sailing  shipd, 

Cydonea  are  storms  in  which  the  motion  of  the  wind 
is  foimd  to  be  in  great  circuits  spirally  inward  toward 
the  centre  of  the  storm.  The  air  in  cyclones  has  not 
merely  a  movement  of  translation,  but  also  a  gyxatoiy 
motion  about  the  centre  of  the  storm.  North  of  the 
equator  this  motion  is  from  right  to  left,  or  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch; 
south  of  the  equator,  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  They  are  announced 
by  a  rapid  fall  in  the  barometer,  especially  in  the 
centre  of  the  storm  where  the  wind  is  most  violent] 
but  as  the  centre  itself  passes  over  any  spot  a  momen* 
tary  calm  is  observed,  the  wind  immediately  recom^ 
mencing  in  the  reverse  direction  to  what  it  had  the 
instant  before — ^anti-cyclone — a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  vorticose  motion. 

Force  and  Direction  of  the  Winds,— i-To  determine 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind  various  forms  of 
anemoscopes  and  anemometers  are  used. 

These  are  all  modifications  of  the  common  van^ 
to  which  certain  rack-work  adjustments  are  added,  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind 
may  be  registered.  Those  best  known  are  Eobinson's 
and  Osier's  anemometers ;  the  latter  registers  direction, 
velocity,  and  pressure. 

Force  of  Wind,  to  Calculate. — ^Multiply  the  velocity 
for  a  minute  by  60 ;  square  the  result,  and  multiply  by 
•006.  The  result  will  give  the  force  of  the  wind  in 
pounds,  or  parts  of  a  pound,  per  square  foot. 

Velocity  of  the  Wind, — The  average  velocity  of  the 
wind  may  be  taken  as  nine  miles  an  hour  at  Plymouth, 
ten  miles  at  Greenwich,  and  so  on,  varying  with  the 
locality.  Several  tables  of  comparison  for  the  velocity 
of  wind  from  Just  perceptible  at  two  miles,  to  a  htirri" 
cane  at  84  or  100  miles  an  hour  have  been  made,  but 
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the  data  from  which  they  are  composed  appear  to  be 
arbitrarily  selected 

B.  Influence  of  Trees  and  Forests,  and  Sandy  Deserts 
Luxurious  vegetation  and  dense  foreste  act  hy  pre- 
venting  the  heating  of  the  gi'ound  by  the  direct  roya  of 
the  sun,  and  also  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  solar  heat 
by  the  moisture,  the  result  of  the  vital  oi^anic  action  of 
the  leaves.  Due  also  to  the  increased  radiation  from 
the  greater  exposed  surface  of  the  leaves,  the  amount  of 
heat  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  plants  ia  less  than 
that  of  the  unprotected  land.  Thus,  vegetation  acts  in 
a  threefold  manner  by  shade,  evaporation,  and  radiation. 
Trees  part  with  their  heat  from  above  downwards ; 
those  leaves  are  first  cooled  which  are  directed  without 
any  intervening  screen  towards  the  unclouded  sky.  A 
second  stratum  of  leaves  has  its  upper  surface  turned  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  first  stratum,  and  will  give  out 
more  heat  by  radiation  towards  that  stratum  than  it 
can  receive  by  radiation  from  it.  The  result  of  this 
unequal  exchange  will  thus  be  a  loss  of  temperature 
for  the  second  stratum  of  leaves  also.  By  this  process 
'  a  tree,  the  horizontal  section  of  whoso  summit  would 
measure,  for  example,  2000  st^uaro  feet,  would  act  in 
diminishing  the  temperature  of  the  air  equivalently  to 
a  space  of  bare  or  turf-covered  ground  several  thousand 
times  greater  than  2000  square  feet.'  Another  effect  of 
forests  is  the  greater  distribution  of  heat  over  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  coimtriea  where  the  ground  is  thus  pro- 
tected, than  in  those  where  sandy  deserts  are  exposed  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun.  Trees,  though  following  the 
same  laws  as  other  bodies  as  regards  heating  and  cooling 
by  solar  and  nocturnal  radiation,  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  reach  their  maximum  of  temperature  till  a  short 
time  after  sunset.  This  in  summer  occurs  about  9  p.u., 
while  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  air  occurs 
between  2  and  3  p.m.  (Buchan).  For  the  reasons  just 
etated,  the  change  in  tbe  temperature  of  trees  is  slower 
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than  in  the  air,  as.CbBata  after  strata  of  leaves  hare 
to  part  gradually  with  their  heat.    .The  result  of  this 
transference  of  the  maximum  daily  temperature  to  so 
late  in  the  evening  is  to  render  the  nights  warmer  and 
the  days  cooler,  thus  more   nearly  approaching  an 
insular  climate.     It  is  also  not  improhable  that  forests, 
whilst  diminishing  evaporation  from  the  damp  ground 
imder  them,  increase  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  lowered,  and  the  cold  of  winter 
lessened  by  the  presence  of  large  forests.     Having  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  surrounding  district, 
forests  increase  the  rainfall,  and  thus  act  like  mountains 
in  arresting  the  rain,  bringing  clouds  and  condensing 
their  vapour  into  rain. 

Vegetation  is  also  a  source  from  which  the  atmo- 
sphere obtains  its  electricity.  Oxygen,  charged  with 
negative  electricity,  is  given  ofif  by  plants  during  the 
day,  and  carbonic  acid,  charged  with  positive  electricity, 
during  the  night;  the  two  probably  neutralise  each 
other. 

From  the  above  considerations,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  movement  of  air  is  materially  affected  by  forests, 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  growth  of  trees 
within  proper  limits.  Stations  situate  in  the  midst  of 
dense  forests  are  often  very  imhealthy.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  trees  have  a 
wonderful  power  in  arresting  th^  spread  of  malaria; 
villages  separated  by  trees  from  marshes  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  suffer  from  malarious  diseases.  Trees  also 
protect  mountain  stations  from  descending  currents  of 
cold  air. 

In  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  Parkes  divides  vegeta- 
tion into  herbage^  brushwood,  and  trees. 

Herbage  is  always  healthy,  cooling  the  ground  as 
before  noticed. 

Brushwood  is  generally  imhealthy,  and  should  be 
removed,  as  the  air  is  almost  stagnant  where  the 
underwood  is  very  thick*     Tha  x^tk^qt^^  Should  be 
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effected  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is 
hottest.  The  removal  of  hrushwood  ma?/,  however, 
for  a  time  give  rise  to  malarious  diseases. 

Ti-ees  should  be  removed  with  care,  and  in  most 
coses  only  when  they  materially  affect  the  proper  move- 
ment of  the  air,  as  their  injudicious  removal  might 
materially  affect  the  rainfall  and  the  supply  of  water. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Tacarigua,  which  were  gradually 
receding  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  are  now 
increasing,  due  to  the  presence  of  large  forests  wliich 
have  sprung  up  since  the  destruction  by  war  of  the 
peaceful  operations  of  agriculture  in  the  valley  Aragua 
in  Venezuela,  in  which  the  lake  is  situated. 

Sandy  Deserts. — Due  to  the  ahsence  of  vegetation, 
the  temperature  of  sandy  deserts  frequently  i' 
120°,  140°,  or  even  200°.  Tlie  desert  of  Sahara  gifl 
to  the  south  of  Europe  an  unduly  high  temperature. 

C.  Infiuence  of  Lalies  and  Manhes 
The  presence  of  large  masses  of  deep  water  sur- 
rounded by  land,  as  is  the  case  in  Korth  America, 
resulta  in  an  almost  insular  climate  in  summer,  and  a 
continental  one  in  winter;  for  the  frozen  lakes  seem  to 
exercise  the  same  influence  as  if  they  were  solid  land. 
The  specific  heat  of  water  helps,  therefore,  to  lower  the 
summer  temperature,  but  the  winter  ice  gives  the  same 
results  as  an  equal  mass  of  land.  Deep  lakes  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  valleys  are  a  source  of  heat  in  winter, 
for  the  cold  air  coming  down  the  mountain  sides  cools 
the  surface  water,  which  sinks  deeply  into  the  water, 
thus  scarcely  affecting  the  temperature  at  tlie  surface  of 
the  lake. 

Marshes,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  thin  layer  of  water,  bolp  to  keep  down  the  summer 
temperature.  The  severity  of  the  winters  of  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  Baltic  is  due  to  the  shallowness 
and  feeble  saltness  of  that  sea,  which  causes  it  to  be 
easily  frozen  over. 
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J9.  Infiumce  of  the  Sea 

In  considering  the  effect  produced  by  the  sea  on  the 
climate  of  a  place,  we  have  to  consider — 

1.  T?ie  great  Specific  Heat  of  Water. — ^Water  has 
the  greatest  thermal  capacity  for  heat  of  all  known 
substances.  This  property  of  water  prevents  the  sur* 
face  of  the  sea  from  being  as  highly  heated  as  the  land, 
and  also  retards  its  cooling,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
gives  out  more  heat  through  a  given  range  of  tempera- 
ture than  the  land.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  one  pound  of  water  from  0**  to  lOO"*  C.  would 
raise  the  same  weight  of  iron  from  0"*  to  900**  C; 
hence,  a  pound  of  water,  on  cooling  from  boiling  point 
to  zero,  gives  out  900  caloric  units. 

To  find  the  specific  heat  of  a  hody* 


M(T-^) 

c= specific  heat  required. 
M= weight  of  body  whose  specific  heat  required, 
m = weight  of  water. 
T  =  temperature  of  body. 

t=  „  water, 

6 = resulting  temperature. 

Exaiffiple^' 

m20(22g.20t)^    -0295 
M4(130T-22^) 

2.  Density, — Water  follows  the  law  that  bodies 
expand  when  heated,  and  contract  on  being  cooled,  till 
a  temperature  of  39"  F.  or  4*  C.  is  reached,  when  it  is 
at  its  greatest  density,  and  from  which  it  then  begins 
to  expand  till  the  freezing  point  is  reached.  Water 
sinks  on  cooling,  and  this  sinking  of  the  cold  and  rising 
of  the  warm  continues  till  the  whole  mass  of  water  has 
fallen  to  4*  C.  or  39'  F.,  when  further  motion  is  arrested, 
and  needles  of  ice  are  formed  at  the  surface,  while  the 
temperature  at  the  bottom  remains  at  4'  C.  or  39'  F. 
Now,  while  this  holds  good  for  fresh  water,  certain 
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modifioationa  have  to  he  considered  when  the  water 
containa  salt  or  any  other  aaline  eubstanca  Depend- 
ing on  the  saltness  of  the  ivater,  the  temperature  of 
maximum  density  falls  with  and  below  the  freezing 
point,  and  salt  water  then  followa  the  law  of  expansion 
and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold.  An  important  fact 
to  be  deduced  from  these  considerations  ia,  that  no  ice 
can  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  salt  water  till  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  mass  has  fallen  to  its  freezing 
point ;  hut  in  the  case  of  fresh  water,  as  we  have  just 
Been,  ice  is  formed  as  soon  as  the  temperature  of  the 
mass  reaches  4°  C.  or  39-2°  F. 

3.  Currents. — The  climate  of  a  country  ia  more  or 
less  modified  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea  currents 
which  bathe  its  shores.  The  temperature  of  the  follow- 
ing  countries  ia  raised ; — West  of  Europe,  East  of 
Africa,  South  Asia;  these  depressed — East  and  "West 
Coasts  of  Sorth  America,  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  East  Coast  of  Asia,  and  South 
Coast  of  Austraha. 

The  sea  currents  depend  on  the  following  causeB  : — ■ 

1.  The  dumtion  and  Btrength  of  prerailing  winds.  ■ 

2.  The  propagntion  of  tha  tiiio-wavo  roimd  the  globe.  J 

3.  YBriBtions  of  densitj  duo  to  chsuges  of  temperaturo  b^| 

diSereat  latitudes,  and  to   tha  relatiTe  quantitj  mI 
saline  con  teuta.  .1 

i,  VariatiOQS  of  atmoaphBrio  presanre  rogulac  in  tha  tropic*, 
end  propagated  east  and  west. 

Of  ocean  currents,  the  most  important  to  us  in  Europe 
is  the  G\dt  Stream.  It  ia,  in  fact,  a  great  rivet  in  the 
ocean,  tho  margins  of  which  are  so  well  dofined  that 
Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Milne  found  that  the  tempera- 
ture at  the  bow  of  his  vessel  was  2r6°  C,  at  the  fltom 
4-5°  C. 

The  practical  effect  on  tho  climate  of  Britain  of  a 
large  stream  of  warm  water  flowing  along  its  western 
coast  is  to  raise  the  temperature  20°  higher  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been. 
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« 

E.  Influence  of  HiUs  and  Mountains 

Mountain  ranges  act  by  precipitating  the  mdisttire 
from  the  winds  which  blow  over  them ;  thus  one  side 
of  a  lofty  moimtain  range  may  have  a  moist,  humid 
climate,  whilst  on  the  other  side,  the  air  being  thus 
previously  dried,  the  winters  are  cold  and  the  summeiB 
hot  and  sultry.  The  probable  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  on  the  one  side  the  ground  is  protected  ^rom 
excessive  solar  and  terrestrial  radiation  by  the  moisture 
suspended  in  the  air ;  on  the  other  side,  this  protecting 
envelope  is  awanting.  The  westerly  winds  which 
sweep  over  the  Eocky  Mountains  deposit  most  of  tiieir 
moisture  on  the  western  slopes,  and  when  they  descend 
the  eastern  sides,  are  so  dry  and  cold  that  ordinaiy 
agricultural  products  require  artificial  irrigation  to  raise 
them.  In  Peru  this  effect  is  mo^t  marked  where  a 
barren  table-land,  some  miles  in  area,  known  as  Punos, 
is  the  result  of  the  protecting  power  of  the  Andes. 
Prescott  states  that  the  ancient  Peruvians  preserved 
the  bodies  of  their  dead  by  simply  exposing  them  to 
the  cold,  dry  air  of  the  mountain.  The  great  desert -of 
Gobi  is  caused  by  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Moimtains 
collecting  moisture  from  the  clouds  increase  the  rainfall, 
and  thus  produce  the  streams  of  water  which  flow 
down  their  declivities.  In  hot  climates  the  plains  at 
the  foot  of  lofty  mountains  are  often  mos|i  xinhealthy ; 
but  the  cold  air  rolling  down  the  sides  of  snow-capped 
mountains  renders  the  valleys  at  their  base  cool  and 
pleasant.  This  is  most  strikingly  noticed  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  also  on  the  Plains  of  Granada, 
where  the  cold  air  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  lessens  the 
excessive  heat  of  a  Spanish  summer.  In  selecting  a 
mountain  station  for  troops,  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
vailing winds  should  be  considered,  for  the  reasons 
above  given. 
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F.  Influence  of  E^ient  Drainage  and  Sewerage 


The  health  of  any  locality  in  a  great  measure  dcpenda 
upon  the  efficiency  of  the  drainage.  '  Up  to  about  the 
year  1815  it  was  penal  to  discharge  sewage  or  other 
offensive  matters  into  the  Bewera.  Ceaspoola  were 
regarded  as  the  proper  receptacles  for  house  drainage, 
and  sewera  as  the  legitimate  channels  for  carrying  off 
the  surface  watera  only.  Afterwards  it  became  per- 
missive, and  in  the  year  1847  the  first  Act  was  obtained 
making  it  compulsory  to  drain  houses  into  sewers.'  The 
Public  Health  Act  of  1848  compelled  the  emptying  of 
eewers  into  rivers ;  that  of  1875,  and  the  Kivers  Pollu- 
tion Prevention  Act,  1876,  prohibit  the  use  of  riverS 
for  this  purpose. 

In  preparing  a.  drainage  scheme  for  a  district 
following  preliminary  inquiriea  have  to  be  made : — 

1.  Tiie  area  of  the  distrist  to  be  Bewered.     This  may  be 

ascertained  by  a  special  sarvey,  or  from  the  Government 
ordnance  m^>a. 

2.  The  laiufnll  of  the  district  and  the  proportion  it  is  intended 

to  admit  to  the  aewera.     The  rainfall  may  be  ealimated 
by  eipeiimenta  or  by  consnlting  Mr  Syinoud'a  tables. 

3.  Tba  geological  character  and  physical  outline  of  the  dis- 

trict.    Obtained  from  local  geologists  or  Goverament 

4.  Preseot  and  prospectiTB  nnmher  of  the  inhabitants.     For 

this  purpose  the  future  popalation  must  be  estEmated  by 
rules  beforB  giron. 
o.  The  water  sup]>ly  of  the  district.    This  will  to  same  extent 
regulate  the  supply  of  rain  water  to  the  aewera. 

6.  The  sanitary  applinncea  in  aae  or  to  be  adopted. 

7.  The  nature  of  the  oatfall   and  the  methoil   of 

diaposaL 

Drains  a 
Drains    are   generally   earthenware   pipes   ; 


1 


.lin- 
gers ^^l 


glazed  inside;  sewers  may  be  either  of  earthenware H 
built  of  brick.  Draini  vary  in  size  from,  fottt  **i  w 
inches  in  diameter  for  houses. 
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In  constructing  sewers  the  following  points  have  to 
be  considered : — 

L  The  best  shape.  2.  The  external  pressure  to  be 
borne  by  the  sewer.  3«  The  mininnim  velocity 
required. 

When  ike  flow  is  constant  and  large,  circular  seweis 
are  the  best ;  but  when  the  flow  is  intermittent,  the 
oval  should  be  adopted,  so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest 
velocity  with  the  snudlest  volume  of  sewage.  Circular 
sewers  up  to  18  inches  in  diameter  are  best  made  of 
earthenware  or  concrete,  and  no  public  sewer  should  be 
less  than  9  inches  in  diameter. 

Sewers  built  of  brick  should  be  well  cemented, 
elliptical  or  egg-shaped,  with. the  smaller  end  down- 
wards, and  with  provision  for  sub-soil  drainage,  to 
prevent  percolation  of  soil  water  into  them.  Sewers 
should,  if  possible,  be  laid  in  straight  lines,  and  when 
curves  are  necessary,  they  should  not  be  less  than  ten 
times  the  cross  sectional  diameter  of  the  sewer.  The 
junction  of  sewers  by  the  interposition  of  manholes 
should  in  all  cases  be  adopted,  but  this  arrangement 
is  not  applicable  to  back  drainage  owing  to  the  necessary 
interference  with  private  property.  All  sewers  should 
be  laid  sufficiently  deep  to  be  below  all  cellars.  In 
Bedford,  in  many  cases,  the  sewage  was  known  to  have 
percolated  into  the  cellars,  liey  should  never  be 
allowed  to  be  more  than  two-thirds  fulL  The  junc- 
tions from  house  drains  should  be  made  so  that  the 
discharge  from  them  is  in  the  direction  of  the  estab- 
lished current.  Junctions  at  right  angles  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  eddies  by  the  inflowing  sewage,  and 
thus  impede  the  main  current.  The  more  acute  the 
angle  of  entrance  the  better.  .In  the  construction  of 
sewers,  allowance  must  be  made  for  storm  waters,  and 
for  this  purpose  intercepting  sewers  should  be  provided. 
These  may  be  so  constructed  that  they  only  come  into 
use  when  the  flow  of  fluid  down  the  ordinary  sewers  is 
excessive.     They  aro  «iao  "^^t^  "vvsaa^x^  ycl  w»*«A.^  Vs^roa^ 
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where,  for  some  portion  at  the  day,  the  main  aewers 
are  tide  locked.  '  In  Paris  the  main  aewcia  are  made 
with  paths  on  each  aide,  just  ahove  the  stream;  a 
tramway  runs  on  one  side  which  carries  a  machine, 
which  can  at  once  clear  the  bottom  of  the  sewer ;  the 
entrance  to  each  house  drain  is  marked  by  a  porcelain 
plate  bearing  a  number ;  the  owner  of  the  house  pays 
a  small  aum— three  francs — annually  to  have  his  house 
drain  kept  cleaiL.' 

Inclination  and  Velocity  of  the  Oun'ent, — For  a  four- 
inch  house  drain  the  inclination  should  at  least  be  1 
in  93,  6-inch,  1  in  137;  for  street  sewers,  1  in  from  50  J 
to  300  feet,  the  fall  depending  somewhat  on  the  buaM 
of  the  drain,  and  the  nature  of  the  lii^uid  and  solid^ 
refuse  it  is  intended  to  remove.     Care  should  be  taken  ' 
that  the  fall  is  equable  and  not  broken  by  varying 
gradients.     The  velocity  for  house  drains  should  he 
about  180  feet  per  minute,  and  for  the  street  drains 
about  100  feet  per  minute.     Sir  Joseph  Eazalgette 
recommends  a  velocity  in  large  aewers  of  176  feet  per 
minute  when   running   three-quartets   full,    165   feet 
when  running  half  full,  and  li6  when  numing  one- 
third  full.     '  The  greatest  discharge  from  a  circular  con- 
duit is  when  it  is  not  quite  full — i.e.,  when  rather  better 
than  fifteen-sixteenths  full,  and  the  greatest  velocity 
occurs  when  it  is  thirte en-sixteenths  full.'    The  bottom 
velocity  in  a  drain  differs  from  the  mean  velocity  in  the 
ratio  of  from  75  to  -85 — say  -80  to  1 — or  four-fifths. 

Calculation  of  Diadiarge  from  Sewers 

T=velooitr  in  cubic  feab  per  minute. 

D  =  hviIr[iiilio  mean  depth. 

F  =  fall  in  feet  p«r  mils. 

A = section  area. 

First  nacertun  tho  hydraulic  mean  depth  where  the  sewage  is 
flowing,  and  the  Btnount  of  fall  in  feet  per  mile. 

The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  one-roocth  the  diameter  if  the 

pipe  be  running  full ;  if  the  pipe  be  not  Eu.ll,  i.tl^a  " "^ — 

area  divided  )>j  the  wetted  pecunBter, 


4 

ter  it  the  i 
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The  wetted  jDerimeter  is  that  part  of  the  circle  of  the  pipe 
wetted  by  the  fluid. 

To  find  the  fall  in  feet  per  mile,  measure  a  distance  of  50  or 
200  feet,  and  calculate  fall  5280  feet=l  mile. 

Multiply  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  by  twice  the  fall  in  feet 
per  mile,  and  take  the  square  root.  Multiply  the  square  root 
by  55,  and  the  result  by  the  section  area ;  tnis  will  giye  the 
amount  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  {Parkes), 

P= pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

H=head  of  water  in  feet. 

y= velocity  (theoretical)  in  feet  per  second. 

g= force  of  gravity. 

P=H  X  -4335.    H=P  X  2307. 

Pressure  per  square  foot=H  62*4. 

g=82-2.     2g=64'4.      72g=8-025. 

V=  J2gH= 8-025  ^/ff 

H=  X?=  -OlSSV^.     1-=  -0155. 
H  2g 

To  find  the  velocity  of  any  given  head,  take  the  square  root 
of  twice  the  gravity  and  multiply  it  by  the  square  root  of  the 
given  head. 

theoretical  velocity  due  to  different  heads  ofwater^ 

V= theoretical  velocity  in  feet  per  second. 
v=        ,,  ,,  ,,         minute. 

H=head  of  water  in  feet. 

V=8•025^/H.    v=482  ^/I^. 
Example — 

8026=  V2-g  H=100  feet  head 

Pressure  of  water  at  different  heads. 

H= head  in  feet. 

P= pressure  in  cwts.  per  square  foot  =  -667  H. 

P=        „         lbs.  „  inch  =  •488  H. 

Flow  in  sewers, 

X=area  of  sewer-^-the  wetted  perimeter  in  feet, 
f  =  fall  in  feet  per  mile. 
V = velocity  in  reet  per  minute. 
A:=area  in  square  feet. 
C= cubic  feet  of  water  delivered  per  minute. 
V=66  jTXfT  ^0=1^  xlu 
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Ustfvl  data. 

I  cubiofoot  of  watcr=62*i25  lbs.  =  '557  cwts. 

1  cubic  iDch  =  -03612  lbs. 

I  gallon  =10  lbs.  =  'IS  cotic  foot 

1  cubic  foot  of  water=fi-2d  gaUona,  say  6J. 

1  cwt.  of  water         =1-8  cntic  feat=ll-2  gnllona 
JHackarge  qfwater/rom  orifices,  sluices,  etc 

T  —  theoretical  Telocity  dne  to  tlie  head  of  water  (froi 
of  water  to  centre  of  orifice). 

A  =  area  of  aperture  in  Bquare  feet 

Q  =  quantity  discliarged  in  cubic  feet, 

K  =  co-£fficifint  for  ditferent  orificea. 

E  =  VBlocityofe£Bus.     E  =  VK.     Q=EA. 
Vdoeily  in  atraight  pipes. 

T  =  26-76  yiTz 
L 

D  =  diameter  of  pipe,     z  =  altitude  of  the  head  of  water. 


L  =  length  of  pi 


n  feet. 


fcrtiatl  jela. 

H  =  head  of  water. 
h  =  height  of  jet 
D  =  duimeter  of  jet. 
"      o-efBeient  varying  with  ratio  of  diameter  of  jet  to  head-fl 


h=HK. 


G  =  Dx  VUxLx2-C7. 


n  gallons,  the  required  length  ol 


■i  VDx2-67 


_G_\2 

x2'67^ 


D=v: 


G  — gallons  dis<^BTged  per  minute. 
D=3epth  of  overflow  in  inches. 
L=length  of  weir  in  inchea. 
Thus,  with  two  inches  overflow,  a  v 


r  72  inches  long  dJ 


0  =  2Dx  Vl'*l*2Dx72x2a7. 
.'.  G  =  543-7  gallons  pel  mionte. 
A  discharge  of  304  gallons  per  minute  with  3  inches  overflow  J 
BB  should  require  the  lEngth — 


D3 


i^aaDxi-cT 
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To  fiDd  the  defitk  cf  aredlov  to  enj  1S8S  gdknswitba 
IcBgdicrao' 


/'0f«e  cf  water  m  wwUcn. 
AgdnMt  a  pUin  anfiue  at  n^t  m^im  to  tiie  directum  of 


y =Telodtj  of  witer  in  inilei  per  lioiir. 
▼^^      t»  ft         feet  per  oecoiid. 

Pspieanire  in  Ibo.  per  aqnaie  foot. 
P=21V».     P=-9^tV 

OiMUffing  water, 

H=hei^t  of  smfaee  of  water  abore  sill  in  feet: 
h=        „  „  „     metanred  in  initios. 

V= yelod^  of  water  approaching  the  sill  in  feet  par  teetmd^ 
C=calnc  leet  diachai]ged  over  each  foot  width  of  afll  per 
minute. 

C--5*15    /M  I  ^ ^^  stream  above  sill  ia  not  in  motion. 
C=214  VH*+'036V«H«  if  in  motion. 

To  find  the  velocity  of  a  fluid  issuing  from  an  ori/Ue  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel, 

H  s  height  of  head  of  water.    Y = yelodly  in  feet  per  second. 

Tofimd  the  discharge  in  gaXUms. 
G=  >s/Hxd»xl6-8. 
H=head. 

Gseallons  discharged  per  minute, 
d = diameter  of  pipe. 
The  velocity  with  wnich  water  issues  from  the  side  of  a  Teasel 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a  body  falling  freely  by  gravity  from  any 
height. 
Us  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  orifice  to  the  surfece 
of  the  water. 

TocalcfuXaie  the  volume  of  flv/id  discharged,  the  length  of  the 
pipe  or  sewer,  the  height  or  fall,  and  the  diameter  being  given, 
Mule,  —Divide  the  tabular  number  opposite  to  the  diameter 

of  the  tube  by  the  square  root  of  the  rate  of  inclination, 

and  the  quotient  will  give  the  volume  reciuired« 
Hoo, — A  pipe  has  a  diameter  of  9  inches,  and  a  length  of  4760 

feet,  wnat  is  the  discharge  per  minute  under  a  head  of  17*5 

feet  ? 
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Vl^"  V271^  =  I6'i7.  TabularnumborFor9iM.=l]47-fl: 
Then,  ii^i^  =  BB-67cobiofBetperminute. 

To  calculati  Ike  diameUT,  the  lejigih,  fall,  aiid  discliarge  being 
gicm. 

Rule. — Multiply  the  discharge  hy  the  squara  root  of  the  ratio 
of  iQcliimtion  ;  take  tlia  nearest  conesponding  nainber  in 
the  table,  acd  opposite  to  it  is  the  diameter  required. 

To  cakulale  the  head,  the  length,  tie  discliaiye,  and  tkt 
diamtler  beiiig  given. 

BuU, — Dindo  the  tabular  number  for  the  diameter  by  the 
discharge,  square  the  quotient,  and  divide  the  length  of  the 
pipe  bv  it  i  the  quotient  will  givo  the  head  necessary  to 
force  the  given  volome  of  'water  through  the  pipe  in  one 
minute, 

Ex.—-im-ei 


1 

1 


r=1S-i7;  l6-i7-=27Vi  ;  i750-T27Vi=n-5  !t. 

To  calculate  the  t'olitiiK  aftcater  discharged  from  a  pipe, 

39-27     /^'=V  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 

£e.  — The  diameter  of  a  pipe  is  1  toot,  the  head  of  the  flow 
and  the  length  of  the  pipe  SOOO  feet ;  what  ia  the  rolume 
discharge  ? 

39'27x  V|^=3g.27x  ^^001  =  1 -MS  cubic  feet. 

Discharge  of  Water  in  Pipes  or  Sewers  for  any  Length 
and  Head,  and  for  Diameters  from  1  Inch  to  12 
Inches, 


ISl'Sl 
383-87 
JlS'Sl 
613-33 
854-99 
1H7-B 
H03-5 


I 


1 
IJ 

4-71 
8-48 

13-02 

19-15 

2 

26-89 

46-67 

3 

73-6 

10814 

151-02 
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The  formula  to  construct  this  table  is  as  follows  : — 

2856  J^ 

— — 5f—  =y.  d=diameter ;  h=height  of  fall  of  water  in  feet 

^  h  SuHasweWs'Mtckanic^sPodbet-Book.' 

Mam-holes  and  Lamp-holes. — ^These  should  be  placed 
at  conyenient  distances  to  allow  easy  access  for  examina- 
tion and  cleansing  of  sewer,  and  fitted  with  ventilating 
chambers  filled  with  charcoal.  Lamp-holes  are  small 
shafts,  allowing  of  the  suspension  of  a  lamp,  which 
may  be  seen  from  a  man-hole  along  the  sewer.  Man- 
holes should  be  placed  at  every  point  of  lateral  devia- 
tion in  a  sewer,  and  man-holes  or  lamp  holes  at  eveiy 
vertical  point  of  deviation.  Both  man-holes  and  lamp- 
holes  should  act  as  ventilators. 

Ohstrudion  to  Sewers. — ^This  may  be  due  to^ 

a.  Improper  levels  used. 
h.  Too  Uttle  faU. 

c.  Too  sharp  curves  and  bad  connections. 

d.  Imperfection  in  the  laying  and  making  of  the 

sewers,  causing  sinking  of  the  floor. 

e.  Impediments  at  mouth  of  sewer  from — ' 
-    1.  Accumulation  of  mud,  excreta,  etc. 

2.  Backward  pressure  of  sewage,  due  to  tides 

and  wind. 

3.  Want  of  proper  supply  of  water  to  flush 

the  sewers  periodically. 
Cleansing  Sewers, — fiiis  should  be  frequently  done, 
by  flushing  or  otherwise,  for  a  large  amount  of 
putrescent  matter  clings  to  the  top  and  sides,  due  to 
the  ever-varying  level  of  the  flow.  The  cleansing  of 
sewers  is  now  economically  done  by  flushing,  the  old 
plan  of  breaking  into  the  sewer  and  carting  away  the 
deposit  being  found  too  expensive.  *lie  cost  of 
removing  deposit  from  the  tide-locked  and  stagnant 
sewers  of  London  formerly  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
about  £30,000  per  annum.'  Where  flushing  is  required, 
thQ  rainfall  must  uotli^  ^er^erA'^^xjLY^fsx^^^'t^^'^aftss^ 


F^ 
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th^^ 


the  summer,  when  the  rainfall  is  least,  that  the  most 
injniiouB  effects  of  an  accumulation  of  filth  are  hkelj 
to  result,  increased  also  hy  the  high  temperature  of 
that  season.  Artificial  means  ate  therefore  lecLuiredJ 
The  following  table  is  given  by  Denton  : — 

FBBt 

30  per  minute  wCl  disturb  clay  with  aand  and  stooea. 

*0         „         will  more  along  coaraa  sand. 

60         ,,  fine  gravel,  size  of  peaa. 

120         ,,         Tonnded  psbbleB,  1  in.  diameter. 
180         „  angnlnr  stones,  1}  in.  diameter. 

The  Ventilation  of  Seiners. — The  difficulties  in 
sewerage  of  a  town  are  not  ended  when  the  sewers  are 
completed,  and  the  sewage  turned  into  them.  The 
sewers  have  to  be  ventilated.  The  generation  and 
escape  of  sewer  air  is  affected  by — 1.  Barometric 
pressure  ;  2.  Temperature  of  Hquida  poured  into 
aewers.  In  some  towns  ventilation  has  been  attempted 
by  open  gratings  in  the  street  communicating  with  the 
sewers.  This  was  done  in  Southampton,  hut  the  smell 
from  the  holes  was  so  bad  that  the  inhabitants  stopped 
them  up,  the  result  being  that  the  sewer  gas  forced 
the  traps  and  entered  the  houses.  Little  ventilation  is 
req^uired  If  the  sewers  have  a  good  fall,  or  are  '  flushed' 
daily,  hut  this  cannot  always  be  accomplished.  Man- 
holes may  be  used  if  a  tray  containing  charcoal  be  so 
placed  as  to  intercept  the  gaees  as  they  rise.  These 
charcoal  ventilators  are  now,  as  a  rule,  condemned. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  Southwark  to  ventilate  the 
sewers  by  pipes  connecting  them  with  the  furnaces  of 
the  soap  works ;  the  result  was  an  explosion  which 
blew  '  all  the  furnace  down."  But  even  where 
explosions  do  not  occhr,  it  is  found  that  this  method 
of  ventilation  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  draught  so 
created  is  so  great  as  to  open  the  house  traps  in  the 
neighbourhood,  '  and  when  out  of  work  such  inlets 
form  outlets  for  the  gases  generated  in  the  sewers, 
and  therefore  at  such  times  disperse  the  sewer  ^ses 
into   the  air  of    the    stieala  aui.  ft.'SiSa^'^  'i'v  '^'^ 
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inhabitants  of  the  district ;  or,  in  other  words,  such  a 
system  is  violent,  local,  and  intermittent  in  its  applicsr 
tion'  {Thorhurn),  The  best  plan  appears  to  be  to 
connect  the  sewers  with  pipes  carried  above  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  with  an  archimedean  screw,  or,  better, 
.  Boyle's  ventilator,  at  their  tops.  The  pipes  should  be 
of  sufficient  calibre  to  prevent  the  cold  of  winter 
condensing  the  sewer  vapours  on  their  sides,  and  thus 
blocking  them.  At  Tottenham,  near  London,  the  pipes 
are  carried  by  the  side  of  the  chimneys  of  the  bouses, 
a  very  excellent  plan. 

House  Drains, — These,  when  inside  the  house,  shotdd 
be  made  of  cast-iron,  smooth  inside,  with  caulked  lead 
joints,  and  with  sufficient  fall  to  render  them  self- 
cleansing.  For  outside  the  house,  and  where  the  soil 
is  firm  and  unyielding,  glaced  earthenware  pipes  may 
be  used,  the  joints  being  fixed  with  hydraulic  cement, 
care  being  taken  that  no  cement  stands  up  inside  to 
form  an  obstruction.  The  Stanford  joints,  as  they  are 
made  by  Messrs  Doulton,  have  been  greatly  recom- 
mended. Clay  should,  on  no  account,  be  used  for  the 
joints  of  drains,  as  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  shrink, 
crack,  and  become  utterly  useless.  A  good  foundation 
of  concrete,  on  which  to  lay  the  drain  pipes,  is  also 
absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  settling  of  a  portion 
of  the  pipes  and  the  opening  of  the  joints.  A  recess 
should  be  cut  in  the  bed  of  the  drain-pipe  trench  for  the 
socket  of  the  pipe,  and  then  cement  should  be  used  for 
the  x>acking.    Every  pipe  should  be  wiped  out  as  laid. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  house  drain  are  therefore — 

1.  A  fall  that  will  give  a  good  velocity  to  the  cuirent.  The 
velocity  of  the  cnrrent  should  be  about  tkree  feet  ]^r 
second,  but  to  maintain  this  velocity  it  would  require 
to  run  half  full,  so  that  a  four-inch  would  require  to  be 
provided  with  water  at  the  rate  of  7*85  cubic  feet  per 
minute;  a  six-inch  with  17*66  cubic  feet  per  minute; 
and  a  nine-inch  with  89*76  cubic  feet  per  miaiite 
{Latham),  The  above  is  the  theoretical  requirement^ 
but  in  praotice  a  gnatec  t«X!L\nSL\M  iQ^Q3A\»»a«inQrs« 
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50^H 

Any  1 


.  the 


S.  The  most  polislied  internal  surface  posaibli 

3.  Good  joinbi,  allowing  of  no  Dbstacle  to  the  passing  cuireDt 

oDiI  preventiiig  escape  of  eewaga  and  gas. 

4.  A  four-iocli  drain  will  be  saffieient  for  most  purpos 

For  large  estsblisliinents,  a  siz-incli  is  ample.  Any 
increaae  io  size  n^ove  those  mentioned  is  nunecessaiy, 
and  increasus  the  difliculty  of  cleansiDg  by  Hushing. 

5.  Adequate  means  foe  flashing  the  drains  periodicall;. 

6.  The  connections  or  branches  should  nsTor  be  at   right 

angles.  All  T  joints  iimsl  be  proliibited,  and  Y  joints 
SQbstitnted. 

7.  Good  Traps. — These  need  not  bo  more  than  are  nlisolutaly 

necessary  to  prorent  admisajoa  of  sewer  gasaa  into  the 
house,  for  '  every  trap  in  the  line  of  a  waste  or  soil  pi]-  - 
is  necessarily  a  place  for  sewage  to  be  arrested  tai . 
jjorarily,  and,  if  the  use  of  the  pipe  ha  not  very  frequent 
decomposition  oooars,  evolving  gases.' 
S.  A  ventuating  tra[i  should  be  placed  outside  the  hooM. 
walls,  on  the  main  house  drain,  after  it  has  collected  all 
the  branches  which  are  tributary  to  it,  and  between  this 
point  and  the  sewer. 

9.  A  good  finu  bed  of  concrete  on  which  to  lay  the  pipes,  in 

order  to  prevent  the  settling  and  breaking  of  the  pipes, 
or  the  pipes  may  be  bedded  in  concrete. 

10.  Good  Tentilatioa  is  absolutely  necossory.  This  may  bo 
effected  by  placing  a  ventilating  trap,  bb  just  mentioned, 
and  a  ventilating  pipe,  starting  from  the  highest  point 
of  the  soil  pipe,  outside  Che  closet  trap  ;  by  this  means 
sewer  cos  cannot  collect  in  the  soil  pipe.  The  ventilating 
shaft  should  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  soil  pipe. 
The  water  conductor  from  tlie  roof  should  noror  be  used, 
for  the  compression  of  air  in  the  sewer  is  most  likely  to 
occur  during  a  heavy  rain,  when  the  pipes  are  otherwise 
engaged  in  carrying  off  the  rain  water. 

11.  Traps. — The  best  trap  is  the  ordinary  S  bend  or  siphon 
trap.  It  may,  however,  became  inoperative  from  the 
folfowing  causes ; —  ~ 

a.  The  curve  may  not  be  deep  enough  to  allow  a 

depth  of  water  to  stand  above  the  highest  level  ol 
water  in  the  curve. 

b.  The  trap  may  be  sucked  dry  if  the  pipe  be  small  (2  ai   . 

4  inches]  by  the  siphon  action  of  the  pipe  beyond. 
This  is  most  likely  to  occur  if  there  be  a  sudden  rush 
of  water  through  the  trap,  and  the  pipes  be  ninning 
full.  Also,  if  several  dpnons  are  used  in  the  course 
of  a  drain,  they  may  be  one  m  kU  «a.A.a&.  i:n  'ws  '^™i 
united  action,  thaactl)  eKt6'CMe6A,ViiOTi.xw^ ■$««*» 
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in  the  line  of  a  drain.  If  the  drain,  when  nmniDg 
fall,  have  the  supply  of  water  suddenly  cat  off,  the 
result  will  be  that  a  vacuum  is  created  between  abc; 
b  will  therefore  untrap  a,  and  e  untrap  (,  and  e  will 
itself  be  untrapped  by  the  vacuum  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  force  of  the  air  on  the  other.  To  prevent  this 
nnseaUng  action,  ventilators  must  be  placed  between 
tiie  traps. 
e.  In  traps  not  used  for  some  time  the  water  may  have 
partially  evaporated,  leaving  the  trap  useless. 

d.  If  sufficient  water  be  not  used  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the 

trap,  it  mav  become  clogged,  and  foul  gases  rise  from 
it  into  the  house. 

e.  Pressure  of  air  in  sewer  may  force  it ;  the  water  absorb* 

inff  the  sewer  gas,  and  then  giving  it  out  on  the  opposite 
or  nouse  side. 

The  mid-feather  trap  is  a  siphon  trap,  with  a  projection  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  shorter  curve  of  the  siphon 
dipping  into  the  water  in  the  trap.  This  trap  should 
be  80  made  that  access  to  it  for  occasional  cleaning 
may  be  easy. 

The  flap-trap  is  merely  a  hinged  flap  which  allows  the  water 
to  pass  one  way  only.  It  closes  by  its  own  weight 
It  IS  used  to  close  the  mouth  of  drains,  to  prevent 
ingress  of  wind  or  water,  and  thus  prevent  regurgita- 
tion. 

Bell-traps  ou^ht  in  all  cases  to  be  avoided.  These  are  the 
usud  sink  traps.    D  traps  should  never  be  used. 

12.  If  possible  a  means  of  access  to  the  drain  pipes  should 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  periodically. 

Oeneral  Princijples  in  Hovse  Drainage 

1.  Good  drains,  well  laid,  well  ventilated,  and  eadly  got  at, 
if  necessary  for  cleaning,  repairing,  eto.  No  house  drain  should 
be  used  as  a  sub-soil  drain. 

2.  Good  water-closets,  with  separate  water  cistoms  for  their 
supply.  All  closets  should  be  placed  on  an  outside  wall  as 
mum  as  possible  out  of  the  main  dwelling,  in  a  turret  or  lobby, 
and  with  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 

8.  The  pipes  from  the  scullery  should  not,  if  possible,  open 
into  the  soil  pipe,  as  the  crease  chills  and  clogs  the  drain.  A 
receptacle  for  grease  shoula  in  all  cases  be  provided.    The  bath 

gipe,  rain-water  pipes,  and  all  other  pipes,  may  be  dischaiged 
ito  the  open  air  over  a  grating. 

4.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

5.  The  preventioii  ol  \%«2lKS4t<^.    Tssaa  \a  \ps  i^a  t&sas^  ^aay 
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unlesa  gorid  pipea  ase  naed,  and  great  cars  taken  va  lB}^g  and 
jointing  tlicm. 

3,  Good  trapa. 

7>  Drains  nithin  ttie  hoase  shonid  be  of  cast-iron,  and  be 
carried  ontside  the  house  walls  as  directly  as  posmble.  Latham 
rflcommflnds  lead  pipes,  as  they  do  not  nut,  bnt  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  gnawBQ  Oirongh  by  rats  and  otherwise  injured.  If 
bedded  in  moi'tnl  the  lime  may  act  injurioaaly  on  the  lead. 
If  lead  is  naed  for  soil  pipes  6  lb.  lead  is  the  lightest  that  sboold 
ba  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  no  case  should  the  drain  be 
carried  for  any  dialajiet  under  t/ie  basements  or  cellars,  for  it  is 
most  difficult  to  prevent  sewer  gases  from  escaping  even  when 
every  precaution  is  taken.  This  rule  becomes  more  important 
when  we  remember  that  every  bouse  acts  as  a  ventilating  shaft 
for  the  soil  beneath,  and  that  as  the  temperature  of  the  house 
is  higher  than  the  external  air,  the  tendency  ia  to  draw  the 
gues  through  the  smallest  leak  in  the  sewers.  On  the  question 
of  the  ground-air  under  and  around  houses,  and  the  necessity 
for  kaapiog  it  pure,  Pettenkofer  remarks; — 'Thej  can'— our 
neighbours — '  also  poison  the  ground-air  for  ns,  and  I  see  more 
danger  in  this,  as  air  ia  more  anirersally  present,  and  mora 
movahle  than  water,' 

B.  The  fewer  waste  pipes  in  the  house  the  better,  and  under 
DO  circumstances  should  they  be  placed  in  bed-rooms. 

To  test  soundless  0/  Rouse  Drains 

1.  Draw  up  the  closet  handle,  and  notice  if  a  Hush  of  water 

passes  the  discenuecting  trap  outside  the  basement.  If 
so,  drain  at  least  pervious. 

2.  Stop  up  trap,  and  Gil  pipe  in  the  baaement  with  water. 

If  water  remains  at  same  level  for  some  time,  the  pipe 
does  not  leak. 

3.  Fumes  of  paraffin  or  oil  of  peppermint  should  be  passed 

in  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  drain.  After  a  time  each 
room  is  visited.  If  no  odonr  of  the  substances  used  be 
detected,  the  joints  and  traps  are  perfect. 

4.  To  teat  the  ventilation  of  the  pipea  and  traps,  force  into 

the  drain  the  Cumea  of  paraffin,  etc.,  ander  pressure,  and 
then  note  if  there  is  any  amell  in  any  room. 
Wat^-CloHts. — It  appears  that  the  use  of  water-closets  is  of 
ve^  aneieut  date — probably  of  Asiatic  or^n  ;  bnt  their  appli. 
cation  to  private  houses  ia  more  recent.  The  two  forms  moat 
in  oae  in  this  country  are  the  ordinary  '  pan  closet,'  and  the 
'  hopper  closet,'  hut  of  these  rtiero  are  eeveral  modifications  and 
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1 .  Of  a  fnnnel-sliaped  receptacle  of  earthenware,  placed  under 

the  seat 

2.  The  copper  pan  containing  water,  and  closing  the  smaller 

end  of  the  fonneL  When  the  pan  reqnires  emptying  it 
is  tilted  ohliqnely  downwards  by  means  of  a  lever. 

8.  The  cast-iron  box  or  receiver  resting  on  the  floor  into  which 
the  contents  of  the  pan  are  thrown. 

4.  A  short  pipe  with  a  lead  trap,  put  below  the  floor. 

The  objections  to  this  form  of  closet  are  the  following : — 

1 .  The  filthy  condition  of  the  receiver,  which,  from  its  positioii, 

cannot  be  cleaned. 

2.  The  trap  below  the  floor,  the  contents  of  which  generally 

emit  obnoxious  gases,  and  which  are  forced  upwards 
every  time  the  pan  is  tilted  and  its  contents  poured  into 
the  trap. 
8.  The  large  reservoir  of  foul  air  formed  by  the  receiver, 
and  which  empties  itself  into  the  room  when  the  pan  is 
tilted. 
To  obviate  these  evils  several  appliances  have  been  suggested, 
but  they  are  all  more  or  less  complex,  and  therefore  liable  to  get 
out  of  order. 

The  Hopper  Closet, — This  consists  of  an  earthenware  funnel 
with  a  lead  siphon  trap,  or,  better,  with  an  earthenware  trap  in 
one  piece,  to  which  a  ventilating  pipe  is  attached.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  closet  are — 

1.  That  the  reservoir  of  foul  air  in  the  pan-closet  is  dispensed 
with. 

2.  It  can  be  easily  cleaned. 
The  disadvantages  are — 

1.  The  contenfi  of  the  trap  are  directly  exposed ;   care  is 

therefore  required  to  flush  it  out  immediately  after  it  has 
been  used. 

2.  Considerable  waste  of  water  may  result  from  carelessness. 

This  may  be  obviated  by  having  a  separate  tank  con- 
taining  enough  water  for  each  flushing. 
On  no  account  ought  the  supply  of  water  for  these  closets  to 

come  direct  from  the  mams. 
The  Jennings  CloseL — ^This  has  the  advantages  of  the  Hopper 
closet  without  its  disadvantages.  These  are  provided  against 
by  the  use  of  a  hollow  plug,  which,  when  lifted,  allows  all 
ffBcal  matter  to  be  rapidly  discharged,  and,  when  down,  retains 
a  considerable  quantil^  of  water  in  the  closet  basin.  The  fiml 
reservoir  of  the  pan  closet  is  removed,  and  a  larger  water  tep 
than  the  Hopper  provided  with  less  waste. 

Pxiblic  Privies, — ^These  are  generally  used  in  poor  neighbour- 
hoods, where  ordinary  closets  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  care  of 
the  inhabitants.    Thoce  ia  ho  ii»Q«!B».V3  '^Vs  ^^  ^^so^  ^nik- 
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tiinio  longer  in  use,  for  tiooffh  water-closets,  on  tt 
adapted  in  Lirerpool,  can  b1ws;b  be  kept  clean  b;  daily 
tion  at  a  small  cost. 

Public  Health  Act  {38  ^  39  Viet.,  e.  55). 

Every  houaa  boilt  or  rebuilt  must  have  a  saffioiont  water- 
closet,  earth -closet,  or  privy,  and  an  aBli-[iit,  fnmislled  with 
proper  doors  and  coverings;  and  tbe  local  autboriU'  may 
enforce  the  provision  of  privy  accommodation  for  nouses, 
factories,  and  public  necessaries,  nrinals,  etc  They  may  also 
provide  earth-closets  to  be  supplied  with  dry  earth,  and  also  to 
provide  that  drains,  privies,  etc,,  be  properly  kept. 

Fnblic  Health  (Scotland]  Act,  1867,  sec,  40,  deals  witli  the 
above  in  much  the  same  terms. 

On  a  written  application  to  a  L.  A.,  stating  that  any  drain,  etc, , 
belonging  to  any  premises  vrithin  their  district  is  a  nuiaance  or 
injurious  to  health  Ifittt  not  otherwise),  the  L.  A.  may  empower 
their  surveyor  or  inspector  of  nuisances,  after  tnenty-four  hours' 
written  notice  to  tbe  occnpier  of  such  premises,  or  in  cose  of 
emergency  without  notice,  to  enter  such  premises  and  cause  the 
ground  to  be  opened,  and  examine  such  drain,  etc. 

If  all  be  found  in  good  condition,  the  cost  of  examination  is 
to  be  defrayed  by  L.  A.,  hut  if  in  bad  condition,  occnpier  must 
do  the  necessary  improvement  under  a  penalty  not  eiceeding 
ten  shillings  for  every  day  during  wMch  he  continues  to  make 
default.  The  L.  A.  may  execute  such  works  and  recover  cost 
for  same  in  a  summary  manner. 

'The  word  "drain"  means  any  drain  of,  and  used  for  the 
drainage  of,  one  building  only,  or  premises  within  the  same 
curtilage,  and  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of  coDununicating 
therefrom  with  a  cesspool,  or  witha  sewer  into  which  the  drain- 
age of  two  or  more  buildings  or  premises  occupied  by  diSerent 
persons  is  conveyed. 

'The  word  "sewer"  includcB  sewers  and  drains  of  ovary 
description,  eicept  drains  to  which  the  word  "drain,"  inter- 
preted as  aforesaid,  applies,  and  except  drains  vested  in  or  under 
the  cootrol  of  any  authority  havine  the  management  of  roads 
and  not  being  a  local  aathority  uudcr  this  Act.' 

All  existing  and  future  sewers  vest  in  tbe  local  authority, 
together  with  averythiog  connected  with  Ihem, 

Except — 

1.  Stivtra  madt  by  any  perxm  far  \U  own  profit,  or 
eompany  for  tht  profii  of  the  iharehcldera ;  mid, 

S.  Stuieri  madt  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  draining,  prt 
ing,  or  improving  land  wider  any  local  or  priuoite  ^ 
PaTliament,  or  for  (he  pwrpese  of  \TTV9Q).^iwiVin>*-i 
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8.  Sewers  under  the  auihorUy  qf  any  eomnUseioners  of  sewers 
appoifUed  by  the  Crotvn. 

L.  A.  may  parchase  or  otherwise  acquire  sewers.  But  any 
person  who  nas  acquired  a  right  to  use  a  sewer,  shall  be  entitled 
to  use  the  same,  or  any  sewer  substituted  for  it. 

Every  L.  A.  shall  keep  in  repair  all  sewers  belonging  to  them^ 
and  diall  make  such  sewers  as  may  be  necessary  for  efifectna]|y 
draining  their  district. 

Any  L.  A.  may  carry  any  sewer  under  any  turnpike  road,  or 
any  street  or  place,  or  under  any  cellar  or  vault  which  may  be 
under  the  pavement  or  carriage-way  of  any  street  after  giviDg 
due  notice  to  the  owner  or  occupier. 

L.  A.  shall  not  convey  sewage  or  filthy  water  into  any  natmal 
stream  or  water-course,  or  into  any  canal,  pond,  or  laW  nnial 
such  sewage  or  filthy  water  is  freed  from  all  excrementilaom  or 
other  foul  or  noxious  matter. 

L.  A.  may  enlarge,  or  otherwise  improve,  any  sewer  beloogiog 
to  them,  and  may  discontinue  such  sewer  on  condition  of  pro- 
viding a  sewer  as  effectual  for  the  use  of  any  person  who  SMy 
be  deprived  of  the  lawful  use  of  such  sewer. 

Every  L.  A.  shall  cause  the  sewers  Monging  to  them  t»  be 
constructed,  covered,  ventilated,  and  kept  so  as  not  to  bt  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health. 

Any  urban  authority  may  provide  a  map  exhibiting  their 
sewage  system. 

The  owner  or  occupier  of  any  premises  within  the  district  of 
L.  A.  shall  be  entitled  to  empty  his  drains  into  the  SQwen  of 
that  authority,  on  condition  of  his  giving  notice  of  his  intention 
so  to  do,  and  of  complying  with  the  regulations  of  L.  A. 

Anv  person  emptying  a  drain  into  a  sewer  of  a  L.  A.,  without 
complymg  with  the  provisions  just  stated,  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penally  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  and  the  L.  A.  may  close 
any  communication  between  m^n  and  sewer,  and  may  reoover 
any  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  so  doing. 

Sewers  may  be  used  by  owners  and  occupiers  without  district 
according  to  mutual  agreement  with  L.  A. 

Local  Authority  may  enforce  drainage  of  undrained  himaeB 
within  their  district  into  any  sewer  which  they  are  entitled  to 
use,  and  which  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  frt>m  the  site 
of  such  house  ;  but  if  no  such  means  of  drainage  are  within  that 
distance,  then  entering  into  such  covered  cesspool  or  other  fikoe, 
not  being  under  any  house,  as  the  L.  A.  direct 

If  notice  is  not  complied  with,  the  L.  A.  may  do  the  work 
required,  and  recover  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  so  donig 
from  the  owner,  or  may  by  order  declare  the  same  to  be  private 
iinproyement  expenses.    Iio  w^^  ex^-sAit)  ^\kKBL  nts^ranL  tksraMs 
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drainage,  L.  A.  miLy  make  a  new  sewer  onA  divide  the 
expense  among  the  owners  of  the  hoaaes. 

Where  any  house  within  the  district  of  a  L.  A.  has  s  drain 
coiumimicating  with  any  aewer,  which  drain,  though  sufficient 
for  the  effectual  drainBge  of  the  house,  is  not  adapted  to  the  J 

EDsral  sewerage  system  of  the  district,  or  is  in  the  opinion  of  ths  I 
i  othsrwiBB  objectionable,  L.  A,  may  bo  adapt  it,  etc,  etc.  ¥ 


Disposal  of  Sewerage 

Proposed  plans  foi  the  remoTsI  acd  treatment  o{l 
sewerage.  9 

1.  Dry  method.  2.  Wet  method.  3,  The  pnenmatiel 
system  (Capt.  Liemiir). 

1.  Dri/  Method 

A.  Moule's  dry-earth  closet,  S.  The  charcoal  closeft^ 
C.  The  Goux  aystem.     D.  The  ash-pit. 

A,  Moule'a  earth-closet  labouia  iinder  the  followi 
disadvantages  ;- 

1.  The  trouble  of  pToviding  a  aufSciont  quanti^  of  dry  ei 

— at  lea/il  one  pound  and  a-half  for  each  dejection. 

2.  Difficulty  of  securing  ptopet  attention  and  removal  of  sofl,'  ' 

3.  The  triflin?  commercial  value  of  prodnct  as  manure. 

4.  The  retention  of  escreta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hoosei. 

This  objection  may  be  raised  against  all  the  dry  motbods. 

The  closets  are  fitted  with  pans  containing  dry  earth, 
and  may  be  used  in  sick-rooms,  in  the  country,  or  for 
email  communities,  but  their  adoption  will  never  be 
general 

The  advantages  of  the  dry  earth  system  {Buchanan). 

1.  The  earth. closet,  intelligently  managed,  famishes  a  meoDS 
of  dieposing  of  excrements  without  nnisance,  and  apptir- 
otttly  without  detriment  to  health. 


the  eartL-closet  aystem  requires  to 
managed  by  the  authority  of  the  place,  and  will  pay 
least  the  expenses  of  its  management. 
.  In  the  poorer  classes  of  houses,  where  supervision  of  any 
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4.  The  earth  ^stem  of  excrement-remoyal  does  not  sapenede 

the  necessity  for  an  independent  means  of  remoying  slops, 
rain-water  and  soil  water. 

5.  The  limits  of  application  of  the  earth  system  in  fhtoie 

cannot  be  stated.  In  existing  towns,  fayourably  ar« 
ranged  for  access  to  the  closets,  the  system  may  be  at 
once  applied  to  populations  of  10,000  persons. 

6.  As  compared  with  tne  water-closet,  the  earth  system  has 

these  advantages :  It  is  cheaper  in  the  original  cost;  it 
requires  less  repair ;  it  is  not  injored  by  frost ;  it  is  not 
damaged  by  improper  substances  driven  down  it;  and  it 
very  greatly  reduces  the  quantity  of  water  required  by 
each  household. 

B.  The  charcoal  closet  labouis  under  the  same  dis- 
advantages as  Moule's  closet. 

C.  The  Gonx  system  consists  in  collecting  the  excre- 
ment in  tubs  lined  with  dry  absorbents.  The  tube  are 
about  16|  inches  high,  and  20  inches  wide  at  the  top. 
Some  dry  stable  sweepings  are  placed  on  the  bottom, 
and  on  this  is  placed  a  solid  plug  about  four  inches  iu 
every  direction  smaller  than  the  tub.  The  space  between 
the  plug  and  sides  of  the  tub  is  now  packed  with  more 
dry  stable  sweeping  or  other  litter,  and  the  plug  removed. 
The  pails  are  distributed  to  the  houses,  and  removed  for 
emptying  every  two  days,  prepared  pails  being  left  in 
the  place  of  those  removed.  One  boy  can  pack  about 
80  tubs  in  an  hour.  The  manure,  as  a  rule,  is  almost 
valueless,  and  expense  of  removal  great.  This  system 
adopted  in  Halifax  is  said  to  work  well. 

D.  The  ash-closet  has  the  same  faults  as  the  preceding. 
It  is,  however,  in  use  in  Salford  and  Manchester.  The 
ashes  from  house  fires  are  used,  the  result  being  a  great 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  poorer 
neighbourhoods  and  a  saving  of  cinders  and  coaL 

The  dry  method  is  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  India, 
where  the  proper  fall  for  the  sewers  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  in  places  where  there  is  either  an  insufficieincy  of 
water,  or  the  water  for  many  months  of  the  year  is 
frozen.  Where  this  system  is  adopted,  the  excreta  are 
passed  into  proper  receptacles,  which  in  some  oaseB 
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allow  of  the  fluid  portions  draining  away ;  in  others,  thaj 
solid  and  fluid  portions  are  collected  and  emptied  dailf  i 
on  the  land. 

Under  all  other  circtunstances,  the  water-carriogo 
Byetem  is  the  cheapest,  the  cleanest,  and  most  con- 
venient, but  it  requires  for  ite  sucoessEul  carrying  out — 

1.  Good  supply  of  water.  2,  Good  dm ns  and  aewera,  with. 
<»refal  ventilation.  3.  Sufficient  fall  to  give  tlie  neceaaary 
velocity  to  the  current.  4.  Oooil  subaoO  drainage,  apart  from 
sewera.     C.  A  means  of  uUliaing  the  ae wage. 


,  T/ie  Wet  Method 


This  may  be  divided  under  three  heads— 

1.  The  emptying  of  the  sewage  into  a  neighhouiii 
liver  or  into  the  sea. 

2.  The  addition  of  disinfectants  and  other  sulistancM 
to  precipitate  the  solid  matter,  and  then  allc 
liquid  portion  to  pass  into  a,  river  or  the  sea,  as  above. 

3.  The  use  of  the  sewage  for  the  purpose  of  fertilisa- 
tion by  irriga  tio  n.  The  mea  by  which  this  ia  accom- 
plished are  as  follow  : — 

a.  By  subterranean  irrigation, 

i.  By  underground  pipes    and  hose-aud-jet  disi 

bution. 
<^.  Surface  channels. 
d.  By  submersion. 

4.  Filtration. — Both  upward  and  downward  filti, 
tion  through  sand,  gravel,  charcoal,  sawdust,  etc.,  hai 
proved  costly  failures.     A  modified  form  of  filtration 
has  been  advocated  by  Mr  J.  B.   Denton,  known  aa 
'  Intermittent  Downward  Siltration,'  and  appears  t*. 
offer  some  hopes  of  being  sucoesafully  adopted. 

Of  this  prooBBB  tlia  Rivers  Pollution  Commission  malcea  tto 
following  remarka ; — 'Sowoge  traveraing  a,  poroua  and  fincly- 
diviiled  soil  undergoea  a.  process  to  some  ezteot  analogous  to 
tbaC  eipericQced  by  blood  iu  passing  through  the  lunga  in  the 
act  of  breathing,     A  Geld  of  porous  soil,  irrignted  intermitteatlj, 

virtually  performs  aa  act  ot  respiration,  copying  on  an  r 

scale  the  lung  action  of  a  breathing  auimal ;  for  it  is  a! 
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receiving  and  expiring  air,  and  thus  dealing[,  as  an  oxidising 
agent,  with  the  nlthy  fluid  passing  through  it.  The  action  of 
earth,  as  a  means  of  filtration,  must  not  be  regarded  as  simply 
mechanical ;  it  is  chemical,  for  the  results  of  filtration,  properly 
conducted,  are  the  oxidation,  and  thereby  the  transformation, 
of  the  offensive  organic  substances,  in  solution  in  the  sewage- 
stream,  into  fertilising  matter  which  remains  in  the  soil,  and 
into  certain  harmless  inorganic  salts,  which  pass  off  in  the 
effluent  water.' 

Dr  Dyke  mentions  the  following  as  requisites  to  the 
successful  practice  of  this  method : — 

1.  '  The  soil  of  the  land  to  be  used  must  be  porous. 

2.  *  A  main  effluent  drain,  which  must  not  be  less  than  six 

feet  from  the  surface,  must  be  provided. 

8.  *  The  surface  of  the  soil  to  be  so  inclined  as  to  permit  the 
sewage-stream  to  flow  on  the  whole  land. 

4.  '  The  filtering  area  should  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts, 
each  part  to  be  irrigated  with  the  sewage  for  six  hours, 
and  tnen  an  interval  of  eighteen  hours  to  elapse  before  a 
second  irrigation  takes  place ;  each  of  the  four  parts  would 
thus  be  used  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  An  acre 
of  the  land  so  prepared  would  purify  100,000  gallons  of 
sewage  per  day. 

'  By  allowing  15  gallons  of  sewage  polluted  fluid  per  head 
per  diem,  the  amount  of  land  required  for  a  given  popnla« 
tion  can  be  calculated.' 

Of  the  disposal  of  sewage  hy  the  first  plan  all  that 
can  be  said  against  it  is,  that  it  is  a  great  waste  'of 
valuable  manure,  and  that  by  it  we  give  to  the  sea  what 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  land. 

With  regsuxi  to  the  second  and  third  methods,  much 
discussion  has  arisen. 

Against  the  second  it  is  urged,  that  the  solid  part 
left  after  precipitation  x)ossesses  little,  if  any,  fertilising 
properties,  and  that  the  various  precipitating  processes 
were  found  only  to  clarify,  and  not  purify,  the  sewage, 
the  larger  part  of  the  matter — six-sevenths — valuable 
as  manure,  going  off  in  the  effluent  fluids.  Besides  the 
precipitate  being  almost  useless,  it  is  considerably  in 
the  way.  The  cost  of  material  for  precipitation  is  also 
considerable.  The  only  probably  successful  plan  is 
that  of  sewage  inig&\i\0TL. 
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a.  Tbat  ths  ezhalittions  &am  sew^  farms  may  bocome 
soarce  of  disease — enterio  fevers,  etc  This  bas  not  been  verifled 
lij  e^cporioDce  where  proper  precantians  as  to  sulisoil,  drainage, 
etc.,  have  been  taken. 

6.  Tiiat  the  vegatabln  growth  of  such  farms,  even  when  Oio 
process  of  inigatioo  is  carefnliy  conducted,  is  e^iceedingly  rank, 
and  may  give  rise  to  disease  in  man  and  aaimala.  Dr  Spencer 
Cobbold's  theory  ia,  that  the  sewage  brings  down  the  eggs  of 
the  tapeworm  and  disease  germs,  and  that  during  the  course  of 
the  sewage  over  the  land,  some  of  the  germa  adlicre  to  the 
growing  plants.  That  when  an  animal  eats  snch  aewage  pro- 
dnce,  tbe  ova  of  the  tapeworm  are  developed,  and  cyats  are 
formed  in  the  flesh  of  the  animals,  which,  if  eaten  by  man  in 
an  imperfectly  cooked  state,  the  cyata  then  develope  into  matme 
tapewormE.  His  theory  baa,  however,  not  been  corroborated, 
for  no  cyata  were  found  in  the  fleah  of  an  ox  fed  on  aewago- 
grown  grass  for  the  purpose  of  experiment.  If  the  aewage  be 
altowei]  to  become  stagnant  on  the  grass,  bad  results  nutj/ follow, 
but  not  when  proper  care  is  takep, 

c.  That  there  is  frei^nently  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient 
land  for  the  complete  and  effectual  disposal  of  the  aeivago  of 


large  towna,     Tbo  difficulty  18  increased  in  pronor 
size  of  the  town,  for  the  required  land  may  be  large,   and  the 
le  considerable— one  acre  for  every  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 


It  most  alao  be  remembered,  when  irrigation  is  relied  upon  u 
means  of  disposing  of  large  volumes  of  sewage.  Dial  the  tupply 
is  amiiniious,  wmle  the  land  is  always  in  varying  states  to 
receive  it,  being  in  wet  weather  already  saturated  with  water. 
The  effect  of  this  state  of  thinga  ia  to  convert  the  whole  area  of 
land  used  for  irrigation  into  a  malarious  swamp.  This  cannot 
occur  if  proper  methods  of  drainage  are  adopted.  The  efflnent 
fluid  comes  up  to  the  standard  purity  of  the  Rivera  Pollution 
Commission.  In  England,  irrigation  may  proceed  all  the  year 
ronnd.  Another  minor  objection  to  sewage  inigation,  but  one 
which  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  is  the  possible  con- 
tamination of  the  neighbouring  water  supply  by  filtration  of  Uie 
sewage  through  the  earth. 

Chemical  Methoda  for  Defecating  Sewage. — Many- 
plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  defecation  and  puri- 
ficatioa  of  sewage,  which,  though  succeBsful  in  a  sani- 
tary point  of  view,  have  proved  commercial  failuree., 
becaufle  the  effluent  from.  Iham.  tKi.\a  eaaKj^JaSi^  wsai'Ui*.- 
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The  following  are  the thiee  best  known: — 

1.  The  lime  process. 

2.  The  phosphate  of  alumina  process  of  Messis 

Forbes  &  Price. 

3.  The  AB  C  process. 

1.  The  Lime  Process, — ^This  process  consists  in  the 
simple  addition  of  a  definite  quantity  of  caustic  lime, 
the  amount  added  being  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  sewage.  This  precipitates  the  whole  of  the 
suspended  matter  with  a  certain  amount  of  the  dis- 
solved constituents  of  the  sewage.  A  fair  degree  of 
purification  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  effluent  water  is 
tolerably  clear;  but  if  allowed  to  stand  for  forty-eight 
hours  putrefaction  takes  place,  which  may,  however, 
be  delayed  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  lime.  The 
precipitate  possesses  no  fertilising  properties,  and  is 
therefore  of  no  value. 

2.  Phosphate  of  Alumina  Process, — ^This  process  is 
a  good  one,  but  the  materials  used  are  too  expensive  to 
command  success  on  a  large  scale.  It  consists  in  pre- 
cipitating the  sewage  by  ti^e  aid  of  the  native  phosphate 
of  alumina  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  adding 
caustic  lime.  The  process  was  carried  on  at  Tottenham 
for  some  time;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  the  native  phosphate  of  aluminai  the 
scheme  has  failed. 

3.  The  A  B  G  Process, — The  precipitating  agent  in 
this  scheme  is  a  mixture  of  alum,  blood,  clay,  and 
charcoal;  hence  the  name.  The  sewage  is  mixed  with 
a  given  quantity  of  the  A  B  C  mixture  and  allowed  to 
settle  in  precipitating  tanks;  the  clear  liquid  is  drawn 
o£P,  and  the  sediment  is  dried  and  sold  as  manure,  which 
is  of  little  value. 

On  this  process  the  Eivers  Pollution  Commission 
makes  the  following  remarks : —  ^ 

a.  The  process  precipitates  the  greater  part  of  the  8oli4  par- 
ticles of  the  sewage,  bnt  in  no  case  to  such  an  etttot  as 
to  allow  the  BU]^QcincsQm\>«ii\i'^%.\ATik\ATask.\s^^ 
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I.  The  process  produees  no  clearer  water  thnn  what  wonld 
have  resulted  if  the  sewage  were  allowed  to  settle  hy 
itself. 

e.  The  sewaco  is  eonaideraWy  reduced  in  value  throagh  it. 

d.  Bad  Bmells  are  always  perceptible. 


Composition  of  Sewage  fi-om  Sample  obtained  from  ti 
Southern  Ouifall,  Crossness 

Total  *oUd  matter  in  solution  .  j  ^l^^^^'  H'l^ 
Total  solid  matter  in  suspansiott  .  jo^"'?}  jo'^ 
Chlorine— chiefly  M  common  salt      .         .     '  ,        '.         21-39 

Nitrogen  existing  B3  ammonia 3-15 

Organic  nitrogen 0  '70 

Liemur's  Method. — This  plan  consiala  in  drawing 
tlie  excreta  from  the  closets  of  a  town  by  creating  a 
vacuum,  by  meana  of  an  air-pump  worked  in  aome 
central  station  in  the  town.  From  tbia  central  station 
pipes  radiate  in  all  directions  through  the  town,  follow- 
ing the  principal  streets.  At  varying  distances  along 
these  ptpea  reaervoira  aro  sunk  below  the  pavement, 
which  are  filled  directly  from  the  house  closets,  and 
are  then  emptied  by  the  continued  action  of  the  air- 
pump.  By  a  system  of  atop-cocka,  which  can  be 
turned  on  and  off,  any  district  may  be  cleared  at 
pleaauie.  On  reaching  the  central  station  the  excreta 
are  decanted  in  a  fluid  form  in  barrels,  for  immediate 
transport  to  the  country,  by  means  of  hermetically- 
closed  apparatus.  The  closets  are  very  eimple,  consist- 
ing in  a  double  funnel,  the  space  between  the  two 
communicating  by  a  pipe  with  the  external  air.  No 
water  is  required.  The  excrement  falls  into  a  sort  of 
hydraulic  trap,  capable  of  holding  the  fiscal  products 
of  but  one  person,  and  compelling  what  ia  held  before 
to  fall  into  a  larger  trap  of  four  times  greater  capacity. 
This  latter  dischargea  in  the  branch  tube,  which  is 
connected  with  the  main  tube,  and  empties  into  tKa 
street  reservoir,      By   a  &\niCBas\Qa  ol   iSiiot^  >»s^Aa., 
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repeated  at  regular  intervals,  all  metal  valves  which 
are  likely  to  get  out  of  order  are  avoided,  the  faecal 
mass  practically  forming  the  required  temporary  closure 
from  the  main  pipe.  A  separate  system  of  sewers  for 
rain  water,  street  drainage,  slops,  and  for  the  drainage 
of  the  soil,  is  necessary. 

The  following  are  the  ohjections  against  the  adoption 
of  this  method  : — 

V 

a.  The  primaxv  cost  is  great,  especially  as  it  provides  for  the 

removal  of  excrement  alone. 
h.  The  escape  of  sewer  gas  from  the  sewers,  and  from  the 

plug  or  trap  of  excrement. 

c.  The  not  infrequent  overflowing  of  the  closets,  by  becoming 

clogged  with  coffee  grounds,  ashes,  rags,  etc. 

d.  The  Necessity  Of  frequently  flushiiig  the  closets,   thus 

diluting  the  sewage. 

e.  The  sewage  may  Income  jfrozen  in  winter,  and  therefore 

useless. 
/.  The  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  during  winter  and 
summer  at  a  remunerative  price. 

The  Influence  of  Drainage  on  Climate, 

The  beneficial  effects  of  drainage  are  sometimes  as 
great  as  if  the  land  had  been  transported  100  or  150 
miles  southwards  (Bitchan), 

Water 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  he  ajgood 
supply  of  pure  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human 
habitations.  Kivers,  when  not  contaminated  with 
sewage,  are  available  for  this  purpose.  In  ancient 
Rome  there  were  officers,  *  Curatores  Alvei  et  Biparum,' 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  regulate  its  channel.  The  channels  of 
rivers,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  always  liable  to 
deterioration  from  physical  causes  in  consttuit  action. 

Important  questions  connected  with  a  water  supply 
are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

Iw  Selection  of  purest  available  source. 
2.  Filtration,  if  necesaai^. 


WATER 

3.  Storags  in  covered  tanks  tot  distribution  by  gravitatioi 
i.  Method  of  collection. 
Mountain  rangea. 
Rivers  and  streams. 
Natural  springs, 
o.  Wella. 

e.  Impounding  reservoira. 
/.  Subsoil  drainage  {Denloii). 
g.  Combination  of  iiny  of  the  aboTe, 
How  stored ! 

General  ooverod  rcaervoirs. 
Privat*  ciaterna, 
6.  Method  of  diatribution. 

OpeQ  conduits  beforo  filtration. 
Covered  conduits  after  filtration, 
Cast-iron  pipes  nnder  presaore. 
Composition  and  characters. 
Dangers  to  poUution. 
At  source. 

At  any  point  during  distribntioQ. 
.   Private  atorago. 
Quantity  per  head. 
Effects  of  water  on  animal  economy. 
Healthy. 
Producing  disease. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pouring  of  the 
sewage  of  a  town  into  a  neighbouring  stream  is  an 
unmitigated  evil.  Some  authorities  have  maintained 
that  running  streams  have  a  self-purifying  power,  and 
that  organic  matter  is  almost  completely  oxidised  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  by  that  contained  in  the 
water.  The  Rivera  Pollution  Commission  state,  on 
the  experiments  made  by  them  with  a  view  to  the 
solution  of  this  question,  that '  it  will  be  safe  to  infer, 
however,  from  the  above  results  that  there  ia  no  rivet 
in  the  United  Kingdom  long  enough  to  effect  the 
destruction  of  sewage  by  oxidation.'  The  apparent 
purification  of  running  streams  is  due  to  the  following ; 
— 1.  Oxidation.  2,  Deposition.  3.  Dilution,  But 
even  with  these  agencies  at  work,  it  ia  impossible  to 
say  when  a  once  polluted  stream  becomes  pure  and  the 
water  fit  to  drink.    The  banks  of  ti.^ftK,A^Tv*.wis.^^5i^ 
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attended  to,  may  become  the  sources  of  disease,  due  to 
the  deposit  of  decaying  animal  matter  on  them.  The 
inhabitants  on  the  banks  of  rivers  subject  to  inunda- 
tions ore  often  attacked  by  intermittenta.  It  may  then 
become  neeeaaaty  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  to 
increase  the  velocity  of  its  current  by  straightening  ita 
channel. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  Drinking  Water 

1.  It  should  be  without  taste  or  smell,  andpreferal 
without  colour. 

2.  It  should  not  contain  an  undue  amount  of  solid 
conatitnents,  especially  when  such  constituents  are  salts 
of  lime  or  magnesia.  The  amount  of  solids  should  not 
exceed  eight  grains  per  gallon,  1  grain  of  which  should 
be  alone  dissipated  by  heat.  In  chalk  water  the  solids 
should  not  be  more  than  1  i  grains  per  gallon.  Wanklyn, 
however,  holds  that  unless  a  water  contains  more  than 
40  grains  of  sohds  per  gallon,  no  exception  need  be 
taken  to  the  solids  as  such. 

3.  It  should  bo  practically  free  from  nitrogenous 
organic  matter,  the  albuminoid  ammonia  being  less 
than  0'05  parts  per  million,  and  a  water  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion  which,  along  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  free  ammonia,  yields  -06  parts  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  per  million. 

Quantity  required  for  Individuals. — A  aufftcient 
quantity  should  he  supplied  daily  to  each  individual. 
la  1852  thirty-two  gallons  were  suppHed  in  London 
daily  per  head,  and  this  was  increased  in  1862  to  6fty 
gallons.  The  daily  requirement  of  each  adult  is  esti- 
mated at  from  70-100  ounces,  but  from  20-30  ounces 
are  taken  in  his  solid  food,  the  rest  in  some  form  of 
drink. 

The  amount  of  water  required  for  the  use  of  animals 
may  be  estimated  at  eleven  to  sixteen  gallons  per  day 
for  a  horse,  eight  to  ten  for  a  cow,  and  sc 
animals. 
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Public  baths  Bhonld  be  erected  and  freely  supplied 
with  water,  which  should,  if  poasihle,  be  kept  con- 
stantly flowing  in  and  out. 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Professor  Rankine  r — 

OiLLDNS  PXB  Day  fek  Head 

Used  for  domestic  pttrpoaes       .7  IB 
WHBhiug  atreets,  extinguifiliiiig 

Erea,  supplying  foontaiDa      .          3  !1 

AllowaticB  for  trade  and  waste  .         7  7 

Tolnl  in  non-mannfttOtnriiig  towns  17  26 

additional  demand  in  mannfnc- 

turing  towns         ,         ,         ,       10  10 

Total  in  manafsctoriDg  towns  .       27  36 

Parkes  maintained  that  foT  personal  and  domes 
use,  without  baths,  12  gallons  should  be  the  minimui 
daily  supply,  with  baths,  16  gallons,  not  includinj 
water  closets,  which  require  4-6  gallons  per  hea 
Taken  altogether,  provision  should  always  be  maJe  foi^* 
ft  daily  minimunj  supply  of  25  gallons  per  head,  with  an 
additional  allowance  of  3  gallons  for  unavoidable  waste. 
_  For  hospitals  from  38-50  gallons  should  be  allowed. 

Table  giving  the  General  Powers  and  Diiiiea  of 
Urban  Authority  under  Public  Health  Act,  1871 
with  regard  to  Water  Supply, 

Powers. — Geneial  powers  for  supplying  district  with  water, 
ria.,  to  construct  waterworts,  dig  welja,  lease,  hiro,  or  purchase 
waterworks,  and  to  contract  to  aapply  water ;  to  carry  mains 
within  and  witbont  district ;  to  supply  water  by  measure  ;  to 
supply  WBter  to  adjoining  district ;  to  close  polluted  weUa ;  to 
borrow  money  to  carry  out  any  of  the  above. 

J>iifict. — To  keep  waterworks  in  good  order  and  repair,  and 
to  supply  pore  and  wholesome  water  ;  in  some  cases  to  require 
houses  to  be  supplied  with  water;  to  supply  water  when  required 
for  public  baths  and  for  trading  purposes;  to  provide  fire plugaj. 
to  prosecate  persons  polluting  the  water. 

^ole, — Inmviduals  may  object  if  they  are  aOectcd  by  the 
strnction  of  waterworks, 

L.  A.  cannot  supply  water  if  there  is  a  good  iupply  fi 
existing  company  to  district. 
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Storage  of  Water, — The  pumrioni  to  be  made  for 
•tonge  will  depend  upon  the  cowromptiwi,  nlfulitfd 
at  so  macb  per  da j  for  each  indrndoal  of  tlue  frtimatrd 
population  of  the  district.  In  Landon,  lor  mataiiee^ 
the  water  supplied  bj  the  New  Birer  Companj  is 
taken  from  the  New  River  and  the  Lea,  and  a  fev 
ponds.  The  water  is  first  collected  in  a  large  reserfui^ 
and  then  passed  into  the  filters,  which  are  fanck  tanks 
open  to  the  air,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with 
four  or  five  feet  of  sand  and  coarse  gravel  in  the  followiiig 
order,  beginning  from  the  bottom : — a  layer  of  bricks, 
six  inches  deep,  then  six  inches  of  gravel ;  and,  lastly, 
a  layer  of  sand,  two  feet  six  inches  deep;  on  the  smfaoe 
of  the  sand  the  water  is  five  feet  deep.  This  anangei' 
ment  allows  of  a  filtration  of  4*5  cubic  feet  per  hour.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  active  portion  of  the  filter  is 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth  of  the  upper  layer  of  sand, 
and  this  has  to  be  removed  in  some  cases  every  two 
months,  washed  with  water,  then  relaid,  and  again 
used.  Through  this  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  the 
water  has  to  percolate  before  it  reaches  the  filtered 
water  reservoir,  whence  it  is  pumped  to  the  reservoirs 
of  the  company,  placed  on  the  highest  parts  of  the 
neighbourhoods,  supplied  by  the  New  Eiver  system. 
After  filtration  the  water  should  be  kept  in  covered 
reservoirs  to  protect  it  from  the  sun  and  from  con- 
tamination. The  rate  of  filtration  should  not  exceed 
700  gallons  per  square  yard  of  filter  bed  in  24  hours. 

Private  Storage. — For  the  private  storage  of  the 
inliabitants,  slate,  lead,  iron,  and  zinc  cisterns  are  used. 
The  fifHt  ore  the  best,  but  cisterns  of  zinc  are  most  used, 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  material  Lead  is 
o])cn  to  tlio  objection  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 
soluble  compounds  sometimes  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  water  on  the  metal.  Slate  cisterns  are  difficult  to 
koo[)  watertight,  and  if  iron  are  used  they  should  be 
coaiod  with  the  patent  material  used  for  water  mains. 
All  cistorns  should  be  k^i^t  ^.o^^t^  V^V^^^'^^^^tami- 


nation,  but  free  ventilation  aliould  be  provided, 
should  also  be  placed  BO  as  not  to  danmge  the  house 
lender  it  damp  in  case  of  leakage,  and  also  be  easy 
access  for  inspection,  cleaning,  etc.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  waste  does  not  communicate  with  the  drains 
or  clo9et-trap,  but  that  it  opens  into  the  open  air.  A 
common  practice  in  London  is  to  carry  the  waste  pipe 
into  the  closet-trap.  All  cisterns  should  be  inspected 
and  cleaned  periodically.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Com- 
missioners remark  in  their  report  on  the  storage  of 
water  in  houses,  that  '  all  storage  of  drinking  water  in 
houses  is  attended  with  the  risk  of  pollution.  Good 
water  is  spoiled,  and  bad  water  rendered  worse  by  the 
intermittent  system  of  supply.  All  drinking  water 
ought  to  be  drawn  direct  from  the  main.  Under  pro- 
per supervision  the  waste  of  water  is  leas  on  the  constant 
than  it  is  on  the  intermittent  system  of  supply.  These 
and  other  advantages  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stant system  in  a  great  majority  of  Briti^  towns.'  The 
objections  totheconstantsupplysystemarethat  it  encour- 
ages waste  and  extravagance,  and  that  no  means  can  be 
takento  provide  against  these.  These  objections  are  only 
valid  when  the  taps  and  fittings  used  under  the  inter- 
mittent  system  are  allowed  to  remain.  Wlien  the 
constant  system  is  adopted  only  'screw-down  taps'  of 
the  best  description  should  be  allowed,  and  to  prevent 
waste  from  closets  a  small  cistern  may  bo  connected 
with  each  closet,  containing  one  gallon,  enough  water 
for  one  '  flush.'  It  has  been  also  suggested  to  put  the 
service  pipes  in  the  poorer  neighbourhood  of  a  town  in. 
such  a  position  on  the  landings  that  neglect  shall  ^ 
such  inconvenience  as  to  enforce  care. 

Various  Sources  of  Water  Supply 
1.  Rain  Water. — This  ranks  next  in  purity  to  AVk 
tilled  water,  but  may  become  contaminated  by  p 
through  the  air.     As  a  supply  to  large  towns  it  r 
not  be  trusted,  for  the  foUov)\ii^  \ 
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a.  Uncertainty  of  sapply.  (.  The  qnantibr  falling  in  an  in- 
habited country  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,     c.  Not  very  palatable  to  the  taste. 

If  used  by  small  commimities  lain  water  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  lead,  but  in  slate  cisterns  of 
small  size,  or  in  tanks  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  it  should  be  collected  as  pure 
as  possible.     Gibraltar  is  so  supplied. 

To  find  the  amount  of  rain  water  that  can  be  collected  from 
any  roof,  reduce  the  area  to  square  inches,  multiply  by  the  rain* 
fail,  and  tiie  result  by  '003607  to  find  the  number  of  gallons 
supplied,  or  by  *00058  for  cubic  feet.  One  inch  of  rain  giyes 
4*678  gallons  for  eveiy  square  yard,  or  22,617  for  each  square 
acre  ;  hence,  given  rainfall  in  inches  and  number  of  inhabitants, 
ealcolate  extent  of  'catch'  ground  required  to  supply  50 
gallons  daily  per  individual. 

2.  Snow  Water. — Not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is 

said  to  cause  gastric  derangement. 

In  Moscow  cholera  has  occurred  in  the  winter  owing  to  the 
inhabitants  throwing  the  choleraic  dejections  on  the  snow  roond 
their  houses,  and  then  melting  it  for  domestic  purposes. 

3.  Spring  and    Well    Water, — ^Water   from  these 

sources  varies  greatly  in  composition. 

a.  Always  much  harder  than  lake  or  river  water. 
h.  Superficial  wells  apt  to  contain  organic  matter  from 
churchyards,  cesspools,  etc.,  and  dso  salts,  sulphates, 
and  carbonates  of  lime — the  latter  kept  in  solution 
by  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  By  an  improved  system 
of  sub-soil  drainage,  the  waters  from  these  wells  may 
be  rendered  pure  and  wholesome, 
e.  Deep  wells  contain  much  lime. 

d.  Artesian  wells  may  contain  large  quantities  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  and  solphatos  of  lime. 
An  Artesian  well — from  Artois  in  France— is  a  deep  well  bored 
through  impervious  strata  to  a  water-bearing  stratum  in  whidi 
the  water  is  under  such  a  pressure  as  to  cause  it  to  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  artesian  well  at  Crenelle  drains  a  district  above 
1 00  milesdistant  from  Paris.  These  wells  have  beenusedin  China 
from  remote  antiquity. 

Sometimes  a  spring  may  appear  on  the  side  of  a  hill  owing  to 
a  'fault*  in  the  water-bearing  strata.  The  'American,'  •Abys- 
sinian,* or  '  tube  wells*  ate  ma.d&  by  dsmxL^  «^  oaat-iron  tube 
about  2  inches  in  diamelex  mto^Xv^  gcwoA*   "YXiAXsCciftA^wiNa^ 
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iiTiort  TftnQh}i»i.  npraw  into  Aach  nther.  and  then  drivan  down  till  ' 
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short  lengths,  screw  into  each  other,  sad  thea  drivea  down  till 
wuter  is  fonnd.  Thvae  wells  are  ustrul  in  supplying  water  to  ui 
Brmy.  They,  however,  failed  in.  the  Aehajiteo  war  from  be- 
coming clogged  ivith  sand. 

4.  Siver  Water  may  contain  organic  matter 
sewage,  etc.     As  a  rule,  river  water  is  very  pure. 

5.  Lake  Water  is  also  a  pure  wat^r. 

6.  Marsh  Water  is  most  impute. 

7.  Peaty  Water  is  not  injurious,  though  implt 
to  the  taste. 

Impounding  reservoiri  are  fonaod  by  throwiag  a  dam 
a  valley  through  which  a  stream  flows,  and  thas  forming 
artificial  lake.     Edinhargh  is  laicely  supplied  by  water  from  an 
impoanding  reservoir  in  the  Hoorfoot  nilla,   Ecoiu  which  the 
water  is  brought  by  gravitation  to  the  town. 

To  calculate  the  time  employed  in  filliug  and  emptying  a 
reservoir  wheu  the  sapply  and  consumption  are  going  on  simul- 
taneously. 

Q=Bnpply  of  water  to  reservoir  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 

q=eonaumptionofwater  from  reservoir  „  „ 

C=content3  of  reservoir  in  cubic  feet. 

T  =  time  reg^uired  for  Oling  reservoir  in  minates. 
t=         ,,  „         emptying,,  ,, 

T^    0  ._    C 

Q-1  q-g 

1.  The  quantities  of  a  fluid  discharged  in  equal  times  by 

same  apertures  from  the  same  head  are  nearly  as 
areas  of  the  apertures. 

2.  The  quantities  of  a  fluid  discharged  in  equal  times  by  ..__ 

same  apertuies,   under  diSerent  beads,   are  nearly  the 

auare  roots  of  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  fluid 
ove  the  surface  of  the  apertures. 

3.  The  discharge  of  fluid  through  a  cylindrical  borizontal 

tube,  the  diameter  and  length  of  wWoh  are  equal  to  one 
another,  is  the  same  as  throngh  a  simple  aperture. 

4.  If  the  horizontal  tube  is  of  greater  length  than  the  diameter 

the  discharge  of  fluid  is  much  increased,  and  may  be 

increased  with  advantage  up  to  a  length  of  tube  four 

times  the  diameter  of  the  aperture. 

To  fi-nd  the  prtamre  of  fluid  on  the  bottom  of  its  oolUaining 

vemtl. — Multiply  area  of  base  by  height  of  fluid  in  feet,  andtlie 

lirodact  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  fluid. 

To  eomp-att  the  pressure  ef  a  fluid  iiyoii  a  oerMcal,  ■wuJ.^.tua., 
ewmtd,  or  any  auTface, — Multip\y  ttie  KWi  iA'Cnasai\»s«"Vi^'S« 
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height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  in  feet,  and  the  pro* 
duct  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  fluid. 

Give  the  pressure  on  a  sloping  side  of  a  pond  of  fresh  water 
10  ft.  square,  the  depth  being  8  ft. 

Centre  of  gravity  8 -=-2 =4. 

Then  lO^x  4=400  x  62-6=26,000  lbs. 

Required  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  pressure  against 
a  flat  circular  valve  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  45" 
and  employed  to  retain  fresh  water  in  a  reservoir ;  the  centre  of 
the  valve  is  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  valve  one  foot. 

The  direction  of  the  pressure  is  at  right  angles  to  the  valve. 

The  area  of  valve=12  x  12  =  144  x  •7864=113-09. 

The  pressure  of  water  per  square  inch  at  16  feet  is  '4332  x  16= 
6*9812  lbs.,  therefore  the  pressure  on  the  valve  is  6*9312 x 
113*09=783*849  lbs.,  the  total  pressure  on  the  valve. 

1  cubic  inch  of  water=  *0361  lbs.,  .*•  *0361  x  12=  *4332  lbs. 

Table  showing  the  Relation  between  the  OenercH, 
Character  of  a  Water,  and  the  Geological  Strata  from 
which  it  is  derived : — 


Alluvial 


Chalk 


Limestone     and 
dolomite 


Millstone,     grit, 
and  hard  oolite      • 


Soft  sandstone 
rock,  loose  sand  and 
gravel.  Lias  clays   • 

Granite,  meta* 
morphic,  trap  rock, 
andclayslateforma- 
tions. 


Generally  more  or  less  impure,  and 
exceedingly  variable  in  quality  and  con- 
stituents. 

Clear,  wholesome,  and  sparkling,  gene- 
rally very  pure,  and  chiefly  characterised 
by  the  solid  matter,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Wholesome  and  agreeable,  but  charac* 
terised  by  a  larger  amount  of  total  solid 
matter  than  chalk  water,  and  the  presence 
of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia. 

Generally  very  pure,  solid  constituents 
small,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  tiie  sul- 
phates and  carbonates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, with  a  little  iron. 

Very  variable  in  quality — no  average 
criterion  can  be  given. 

Generally  very  pure,  small  quantities 
of  solid  constituents,  mainly  carbonate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  little 
lime  and  magnesia. 


Dangerous      .         .         .- 


The  following  ia  the  classiflcation  of  waters  made  i) 
the  Eivera  Pollution  Commissioa'a  sixth  report:— 

I  Spring. 
Wholflaome     ,         .         ,     Deep  well  water. 

Upland  snifaca  water. 
Stored  rain  water. 
Siirfaco  watar  from  cultivated  . 
River  water  coDtsining  sewage. 
■  \  Shallow  well  water. 

Hard  and  Soft  Watei: — Natural  waters  contain 
■(■arying  proportions  of  lime  and  other  mineral  salts, 
and  on  the  amount  of  these  constituents  depends  the 
relative  hardness  or  softness  of  water.  The  hardness  of 
water  ia  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  When  these  are  present  in  esceasive 
quantity,  the  water  is  said  to  he  'hard,'  and  when 
heated,  incrustations  are  formed  on  the  inside  of  vessels; 
a  great  destruction  of  soap  also  occurs  when  such 
water  is  used  for  washing  clothes  and  other  purposes. 
A  'soft  water'  is  one  below  six  degrees  of  hardness, 
and  '  each  degree  of  hardness  destroys  2^  ounces  of 
soap  in  each  100  gallons  of  water  used  for  washing. 
Soft  water  is  commercially  of  mora  value  than  hard 
water  in  proportion  to  the  worth  of  6  ounces  of  soap 
to  each  200  ^Ilona  for  each  degree  of  hardness.' 

Degree  of  Hardness. — By  this  term  we  moan  that  a 
given  volume  of  water  decomposes  a  certain  number  of 
C.C  of  the  standard  soap  test.  Thus,  'fifteen  degrees 
of  hardness'  means  that  hfteen  C.C.  of  the  soap  solution 
have  been  used.     Each  C.C,  =  I  degree  of  hardness. 

A  rough  means  of  judging  of  the  relative  degree  of 
hardness  of  any  sample  of  water  consists  in  placing  a 
small  quantity  in  a  teat-glass,  and  adding  to  it  a  few 
drops  of  a  standard  solution  of  soap  tn  alcohol,  when  a 
white  turbidity  will  make  its  appearance,  depending  in 
degree  on  the  hardness  of  the  water. 

Some  hard  waters  are  softened  by  boiling,  others  are 
not  The  hardness  of  water  removed  on  boiling  is  doe 
mainly  to  the  presence  of  the  caThoTiales  oj  Wtwi. 
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magnesia ;  whilst  the  water,  the  hardness  of  which  is 
but  slightly,  if  at  all,  affected,  contains  sulphate  of 
lime.  Chalk  waters  are  most  influenced  by  boiling,  as 
the  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  in  solution  by  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  present.  When  a  chalk  water  is 
boiled,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  to  a  great  extent  precipitated.  The  hardness, 
due  to  carbonate  of  lime,  is  termed  *  temporary,'  as  it 
can  be  thus  removed;  that  due  to  the  sulphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  is  termed  '  permanent,'  as  it  is  not  re- 
movable  by  boiling.  It  is  always  desirable  to  know  to 
which  of  the  above  the  '  hardness  of  water'  is  due,  as, 
in  excessive  cases,  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  would 
determine  whether  the  water  might  be  rendered  flt  for 
domestic  purposes. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  exact  degree  of  hardness  in 
any  given  sample  of  water,  accurate  standard  solutions 
are  needed.  These  are  prepared  as  follow: — As  a 
basis,  a  solution  of  lime  is  made  by  dissolving  0*2 
gramme  (3  088  gs.)  of  Iceland  spar  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating  to  get  rid  of  the  free  acid,  and 
Anally  dissolving  the  calcic  chloride  in  distilled  water, 
and  diluting  to  one  litre.  A  solution  is  then  made  by 
rubbing  together  in  a  mortar  150  parts  of  lead  plaster 
(Emplast.  Plumbi)  with  40  parts  of  dry  potassium 
carbonate.  The  mixture  is  then  treated  wi^  methy- 
lated alcohol  thrown  into  a  filter,  and  washed  several 
times  with  fresh  portions  of  methylated  spirit  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  diluted  with  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  distilled  water  and  two  volumes  of  methy- 
lated alcohol,  until  exactly  14*25  cubic  centimeters 
(220  gs.)  are  required  to  form  a  permanent  latiier 
with  50  C.C.  (772  grs.)  of  the  standard  calcic  chloride 
solution. 

This  soap  solution  is  used  for  taking  the  degree  of 
hardness  in  a  water  as  follows : — 50  C.C.  of  the  water 
are  placed  in  an  dg|b.VQwxL<(^  «to^^ered  bottle,  shaken 
l)iiskly  for  a  few  fiecoiv!3L&)  «^<^V^i^  ^  ^<sglisq^%^^s^ 
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(to  remote  carbonic  acid).  The  standard  soap  solution 
is  then  run  in  in  antall  quantities  at  a  time,  shaking 
the  bottle  after  each  addition,  until  a  lather  is  formed 
permanent  all  over  the  surface  of  the  water  for  five 
minutes.  By  noting  how  much  soap  solution  has  been 
used,  and  lelerring  to  a  table,  the  degree  of  hardness  is 
determined.  Each  '  degree '  represents  a  hardness  equal 
to  one  grain  of  carbonate  or  snlphate  of  lime  per  gallon 
in  soap-destrojing  power. 

When  waters  have  a  hardness  of  more  than  sixteen 
degrees,  the  water  must  be  diluted  before  making 
eBtimation,  —  See   WanMyn   and   Chapman's 
Analt/eis. 


Nature  and  Origin  of  Deposits  in  Boilers 


When  water  containing  a  quantity  of  earthy  salts  ia 
concentrated,  not  only  ia  the  carbonate  of  lime  deposited 
in  the  way  jnst  described,  but  as  the  solution  becoi 
more  and  more  concentrated  the  other  earthy 
stituents  present  are  more  or  less  completely  throi 
down.  Thus  we  find  that  a  large  deposit  occurs  iff 
steam  boilers  in  which  ordinary  water  is  used,  and 
much  inconvenience  frequently  arises  from  this  source, 
especially  when  the  deposit  assumes  a  compact  form, 
from  the  slowness  of  its  deposition.  Many  schemes, 
both  chemical  and  mechanical,  have  been  proposed  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience ;  but  the  treatment  must 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  water.  If  the  incrusta- 
tion cannot  by  any  means  be  jjrejwn/et?,  a  plan  frequently 
adopted  ia  to  introduce  some  light  powdered  substance 
into  the  boiler  with  the  water.  This  acts  mechanically, 
by  keeping  up  the  free  generation  of  steam ;  and  the 
water  being  thus  kept  in  constant  and  violent  motion, 
the  earthy  salts  are  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder,  which  is  periodically  removed  by  'blowing 
out,'  as  it  is  termed.  The  chenuc6.\.  wlU^-nva  ' '  ' 
appeared  most  likely  to  pro'^a  BuwaaetoS.  wras 
2L 
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the  addition  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  the  water  in 
the  boiler.  A  conversion  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  Bnd 
magnesia  into  soluble  chlorides  is  the  result,  while  the 
carbonic  acid  passes  off  with  the  ammonia  as  carbonate 
in  the  steam.  The  great  objection  to  this  method  is, 
that  carbonate  of  ammonia  acts  on  brass  or  copper 
fittings,  and  this  has  precluded  the  employment  of  the 
process,  except  under  special  conditions. 

There  is  a  process,  known  as  Clark's  Process^  in  use 
for  the  prevention  of  boiler  deposits,  and  for  the 
softening  of  water  for  domestic  purposes.  This  process 
is,  however,  only  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  chalk 
waters,  and  for  these  it  is  exceedingly  useful  It  is 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner : — The  water 
collected  in  large  tanks  is  treated  with  a  sufficiency  of 
lime  water  to  neutralise  the  free  carbonic  acid  present. 
As  the  carbonate  of  lime  present  in  the  original  water 
is  only  retained  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  it  follows  that  if  this  be  removed,  the  carbonate' 
of  lime  will  be  precipitated.  The  lime  water  act% 
therefore,  by  neutralising  the  carbonic  acid,  forming 
with  it  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  thus 
precipitated  together  with  the  carbonate  of  lime 
previously  dissolved  in  the  water.  By  this  means  not 
only  is  the  lime  almost  entirely  removed,  but  a  certain 
degree  of  organic  purification  takes  place  by  the  pre- 
cipitated lime  carrying  down  with  it  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  oiganic  matter  present.  The  above 
process  is  now  in  use  on  a  large  scale  at  several  large 
paper  mills,  and  at  other  manufactories.  It  can  also  be 
carried  out  to  private  houses.  The  Kent  Companiee' 
water,  the  purest  of  the  London  supplies,  obtained  from 
deep  wells  in  the  chalk,  was  formerly  entirely  treated 
by  Clark's  process  before  it  was  supplied  to  the  public. 

The  foUowing  objections  have  l}een  raised  against 
the  process : — 

1.  That  the  so{teued'9TQk\cx«XW^\«0Ar-d«iLi^^ 
,  2.  That  the  pxoceaa  \b  u^  ^.y^fw^vNA^inkiia^  «sMBaa&BKb% 
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oiganic  matUr  in  l&rge  quantity,  because  the  cb^ 
precipitated  will  not  sufiside — answoxeii  by  condemning 
all  maters  with  a  large  qaantitj  ol  organic  matter. 

3.  That  aa  canring  nut  the  process  on  a  lirge  scale,  great 
Tolumos  of  tno  water  must  be  left  at  rest  for  many  hours, 
eitra  reservoirs  vrould  be  required,  and  the  expense  of 
water-works  thereby  creatl j  increased. 

^,  That  the  quantitj  of  chaJk  which  would  accumulate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reservoirs  wonld  require  frequent  ' 

and  entail  eipense. 

The  two  laat  objections  can  only  be  anawered  by  compi ._, 
the  relative  cost  of  other  proposed  schemes. — From  IVanilyn. 


lyn.  ^^M 


The  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water  ia 
generally  held  to  arise  from  the  deoxidising  influence 
of  decaying  organic  matter  on  the  various  sulphates 
present;  the  oxygen  of  the  aulphuric  acid  unites  with 
the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  form  carbonic  acid, 
while  the  sulphur  comhinea  with  the  hydrogen  to  form,  j 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  M 

Action  of  Hard  and  Soft  Waters  on  Lead  \ 

Natural  waters  are  f  oimd  to  act  in  a  variety  of  ways 
on  lead ;  and  as  drinking  water  generally  meets  with 
lead  either  during  its  conveyance  from  the  company  to 
the  consumer  through  pipes  of  tbat  metal,  or  by  being 
stored  in  leaden  cisterns,  it  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  conditions  under  which  natural 
waters  become  charged  with  lead  should  bo  known. 
There  ia  one  broad  fact  which  may  be  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  that  hard  waters  have,  as  a 
rule,  very  little,  if  any,  action  on  lead,  while  soft  waters 
invariably  dissolve  more  or  less  of  that  motaL  The 
impunity  with  which  hard  waters  may  be  stored  in 
leaden  cisterns  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  coating  of 
insoluble  lead  salts  is  Boon  formed  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal,  which  protects  the  lead  from  the  fuitiissi, 
action  of  the  water.     The  bi]i\1  ^oNVBt  "OiiR.  ■Hisa*. 
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tectiye  action  is  the  sulphate;  and  as  ordinary  hard 
waters,  as  a  role,  contain  earthy  sulphates,  we  are  able 
to  use  such  waters  with  impunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  soft  waters  have  no  such  protective  properties,  they 
become  more  or  less  charged  with  lead;  the  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  water  forming  oxide  of  lead,  which^ 
soluble  in  the  water,  causes  contamination.  Waters 
containing  nitrates  or  nitrites  in  solution  are  especially 
to  be  avoided,  as  such  waters  exercise  a  powerfully 
solvent  action  on  lead,  and  these  salts  have  been  known 
to  corrode  that  metal  to  such  an  extent  as  to  eat  holes 
in  the  cistern  in  which  the  water  was  stored. 

.  Lead  is  a  metal  which  fortunately  admits  of  easy 
detection,  even  when  in  minute  quantities.  If  present 
to  any  extent,  it  can  be  detected  by  taking  a  portion  of 
the  water  in  a  tall  glass  jar  and  adding  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  water,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  a 
brown  colour  is  observable,  which  may  be  rendered 
more  apparent  if  the  jar  containing  the  water  be  held 
over  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper.  When  present  in 
minute  quantities,  and  more  especially  if  it  be  desired 
to  make  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  amount 
present,  some  of  the  water  should  be  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk,  and  then  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  the  addition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water,  the 
whole  of  the  lead  will  be  thrown  down  as  the  sulpliide. 

If  a  solution  containing  a  known  quantity  of  a  salt 
of  lead  be  treated  with  siSphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the 
colour  so  produced  compared  with  that  of  the  suspiected 
water,  to  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  also '  been 
added,  a  quantitative  estimate  of  the  lead  present  may 
be  made.  ;     .         ~ 

Practical  Test  of  the  Action  of  Water  on  Lead, — 
Take  a  beaker  containing  eight  ounces  of  the  water  to 
be  examined,  and  place  in  it  a  piece  of  plumbers* 
cistern  *  six  pound  lead,' four  inches  by  one  inch. 
Each  square  inch  of  the  lead  sheet  is  thus  acted  upon 
by  one  ounce  of  water.    The  water  may  be  ezaimned 
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daily,  the  colour  produced  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogea  compared  with  a  etacdard  aolution 
of  lead.  Wankiyu  gives  the  following  process  : — Take 
70  o.c.  of  the  water,  place  them  in  a  white  porcelain 
dish,  and  stir  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  eulphuret  of 
anunonium.  If  the  shght  coloration  formed  ia  not 
absolutely  destroyed  on  acidification  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  water  should  he  condenmed  as  contaminated 
with  metallic  impurity — either  copper  or  lead.  Lead 
poisoning  may  result  from  so  small  a  quantity  as  one- 
ninth  of  a  grain  per  gallon.  h 

Different  forma  under  wltieh  Nitrogen  is  found  in  '^| 
Waisr  ^ 

Nitrogen  ia  found  in  water  under  the  following 
forms : — 

a.  Ammonia,     h.   As  nitrates  and  nitrites,     c.  As 
nitrogenous  o^anic  matter. 

Nitrogen  imder  one  or  otLei  of  the  above  forms  is 
found  in  small  quantities  iu  all  waters.  Some  of  the 
chall:  waters  invariably  contain  nitrates  and  nitrites, 
probably  due  to  fossil  organic  remains.  The  sources 
whence  the  nitrogen  iu  water  is  derived  vary.  Bain 
water,  especially  when  collected  near  towns,  invariably 
contains  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia,  dissolved  during  the  passage  of  the  rain 
through  the  air. 

The  Eources  of  nitrogenous  organic   impurities  are 
chiefly  of  animal  origin,  due  to  infiltration  from 
pools  and  churchyards. 

Estimation  of  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  Wanklyn  c 

Chapman's  Method 

This  is  a  modification  of  Schultze's  aluminium  pro- 

cesa,  and  ia  an  exceedingly  accurate  test.    About  a  pint 

of  the  water  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  a  retort,  and 

definite  quantity  of  strong,  pure  caustic  soda  soluti 
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added,  and  the  whole  distHled  till  all  the  ammonia  has- 
been  driven  oS.  The  contents  of  the  letort  are  now 
left  to  oool,  and  a  piece  of  thin  sheet  alnmininm  intro- 
duced, and  allowed  to  remain  for  fonr  or  five  hours. 
Hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  metallic  aluminium, 
which,  being  in  the  nascent  state,  unites  with  the 
nitrogen  of  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  present  to  form 
ammonia.  After  the  action  has  ceased,  the  contents 
of  the  retort  are  again  distilled,  and  the  ammonia  given 
off  estimated  by  Kessler's  test.  The  anmionia  thus 
obtained  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of  the  nitrates  and 
nitrites  present. 

The  Nessler  Test 

This  reagent  is  prepared  by  dissolving  50  grammes 
(772*0  grs.)  of  potassium  iodide  in  a  small  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  subsequently  adding  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  until  the  precipitate  of 
mercuric  iodide  ceases  to  be  dissolved.  200  grammes 
(3088  grs.)  of  caustic  potash  in  strong  aqueous  solution 
is  then  added  to  the  above,  and  the  whole  made  up  by 
the  addition  of  water  to  1  litre.  A  little  more  of  the 
corrosive  sublimate  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  and  pre- 
served in  closely  stoppered  bottles  in  a  dark,  cool  place 
until  required  for  use.  The  addition  of  the  last 
quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  solution  is  requisite 
in  order  to  impart  the  necessary  sensitiveness  to  the 
test. 

The  Nessler  test  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  a 
saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  mercury  in  iodide  of 
potassium,  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  the  addition 
of  caustic  potash,  is  added  to  water  containing  am- 
monia, various  shades  of  a  brown  colour  are  produced. 
By  comparing  these  shades  of  colour  with  those  pro- 
duced in  standard  solutions  of  ammonia,  the  amount 
of  ammonia  present  in  the  sample  of  water  under 
examination  may  lo©  ^\.Ya\»^^.    W»  \a  XkftRRRsawc^  n3w^ 
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the  ammonia  solution  be  very  dilnte  ;  for,  if  too  stToi 
the  reagent  wiil  be  either  precipitated,  or  the  delici 
shades  of  colour,  so  necessary  for  the  success  of 
test,  destroyed  by  the  intense  dark  colour  produced. 
In  testing  ordinary  water,  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate 
the  water  by  distillation;  but  in  the  ease  of  sewage, 
which  is  always  rich  in  that  substance,  pure  distilled 
water,  free  from  ammonia,  must  be  added  to  the  dis- 
tillate till  the  proper  degree  of  dilution  is  obtained. 

Quaniiiative  Examination  of  Potable  Water 
The  ordinary  quantitative  examination  of  water 
involves  the  estimation  of  the  following  points ; — 
Total  solid  matter,  hardness  (temporary  and  per- 
manent), chlorine,  ready-formed  ammonia,  nitrogen 
existing  in  organic  matter,  or  'albuminoid  anunonia,' 
and  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

Determination  of  Total  Solid  Matter. — For  this  pur- 
pose a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  is  evaporated  in 
a  platinum  basin  to  dryness,  on  the  water  bath,  and  the 
weight  of  the  perfectly  dry  residue  then  ascertained. 
It  is  best  to  ascertain  the  exact  weight  of  the  perfectly 
clean  platinum  basin,  to  then  introduce  the  water  to  be 
evaporated,  and,  after  the  evaporation,  to  transfer  the 
basin  and  its  contents  to  an  air-bath  heated  to  about 
250°  F.,  by  which  the  water  residue  is  thoroughly 
dried.  The  basin  may  then  he  withdrawn  from  the 
air-bath,  rapidly  cooled  by  being  placed  on  a  massive 
piece  of  iron,  and  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight 
above  that  of  the  platinum  basin  will  give  the  solid 
matter.  It  is  advisable  to  replace  the  basin  containing 
the  water  residue  in  the  air-hath  for  a  short  time  after 
the  first  weighing,  and  to  subsequently  re-weigh,  in 
order  to  bo  perfectly  sure  of  the  absolute  dryness  of 
the  residue.  Any  quantity  of  water  may  be  taken  for 
evaporation,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  employ  too  large 
a  quantity,as  the  time  occupied  is  oonsiderablYincwassA, 
and  there  is  more  danger  oS  eTTOxitu'oi-'Oati  ^tV^wJNW-^^ 
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of  dust  About  2000  grs.  is  a  convenient  quantity,  if 
the  operator  is  in  possession  of  an  accurate  balance,  the 
above  quantity  being  ^  of  a  gallon.  If  3500  grs.  be 
taken,  the  result  is  multiplied  by  20,  this  quantity 
being  ^  of  a  gallon.  After  weighing  the  perfectly 
dry  water  residue,  the  contents  of  the  platinum  basin 
may  be  gently  ignited,  and  any  blackening  noticed  as 
an  indication  of  the  presence  of  organic  matter;  the 
smell  evolved  at  the  same  time  will  afford  a  rough 
criterion  as  to  whether  the  organic  matter  is  of  animal 
or  vegetable  origin.  The  actual  amount  of  the  '  loss 
on  ignition'  may  be  noted,  but  is  not  of  much  dis- 
tinctive value. 

Examination  of  the  Water  Residue, — ^The  unignited 
residue  is  best  employed  for  this  purpose.  A  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water  is  placed  in  the  basin,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  liquid  to  red  litmus  paper  noticed, 
when  an  alkaline  reaction  will  betray  the  presence  of 
alkalies  (potash  or  so9a  generally  as  carbonate).  A 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  then  added,  when 
any  effervescence  indicates  the  presence  of  carbonates. 
The  liquid  may  then  be  tried  for  sulphates^  for  lime, 
and  for  magnesia  in  the  usual  way. 

Determination  of  Chlorine, — ^This  is  generally  per^ 
formed  volumetrically  by  means  of  a  standard  solution 
of  silver  nitrate,  using  potassium  chromate  as  an  in- 
dicator. The  method  is  founded  on  the  affinity  which 
silver  possesses  for  chlorine  over  that  which  it  has  for 
chromic  acid,  and  on  the  distinctive  colours  of  the 
compound  formed  in  each  case.  In  Tising  the  process, 
the  silver  nitrate  solution  is  dropped  into  a  measured 
quantity  of  the  water,  tinted  a  faint  yellow  by  the 
previous  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium chromate.  As  long  as  any  chlorides  are  present 
in  the  water,  white  silver  chloride  is  formed,  but  the 
moment  the  amount  of  soluble  chlorides  is  exhausted, 
the  liquid  acquires  a  reddish  tint  from  the  formation  of 
red  silver  chromate. 
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The  elandard  solution  of  ailver  nitrate  is  prepared 
disBolviiig  4-79  grammes  of  the  pure  salt  in  one  lit 
of  distilled  water. 

One  cubic  centimetre  of  this  solution  eqiialt 
milligramme  of  chlorine,  ov  every  grain  measure  equals 
■001  gr.  chlorine. 

The  water  should  be  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  basin 
during  the  examination,  and  the  condition  for  accuracy 
is  that  the  water  must  be  neutral,  or  faintly  alkaline, 

Nilrot/en  in  the  Form  of  Ammonia,  and  as  Nitro- 
genous Organic  Mailer. — For  the  purpose  of  estimating 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  above-mentioned  forms, 
the  method  oi  Wanklyn  and  Chapman  ia  that  generally 
adopted. 

The  process  is  dependent  on  the  use  of  the  Kessler 
test  in  the  estimation  of  ammonia,  and  on  the  fact  that 
nitrogenous  organic  matter  yields  a  definite  quantity 
of  its  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  on  dietiltation 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  free  ammonia  and  '  albit' 
niinoid  ammonia' — 

I.  Free  Ammonia. — ^A  pint  of  the  water  to 
examined  is  placed  in  a  scrupulously  clean  stoppi 
glass  retort,  connected  with  a  Liebig's  condenser, 
small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
soda  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  retort,  and  the 
whole  carefully  distilled.  The  distillation  is  continued 
until  150  c.c,  have  passed  over,  and  are  collected  in 
three  successive  pure  white  glass  tubes,  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  diameter,  and  at  least  a  foot  long,  each 
lioldiug  50  c.c.  of  the  distillate  which  contains  the  ready- 
foimed  ammonia  present  in  the  water.  A  measured 
quantity  (2  c.c.)  of  Nesaler  reagent  is  added  to  the 
contents  of  each  tube,  and  the  colour  produced  imi- 
tated by  adding  the  reagent  to  a  standard  solution 
of  ammonia  in  a  similar  glass  tuba  Several  trials  ore 
made  till  the  shade  of  colour  in  both  cjUndet&^&aM 
when  the  amount  of  Btandard,  BmmHma'MRfti."*'^' 
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the  quantity  of  this  subetance  in  the  suspected  water. 
The  standard  ammonia  solution  is  made  by  dissolviog 
0*0315  grammes  (0*48636  grs.)  of  ammonia  chloride  in 
a  litre  of  water.  Each  c.c.  of  this  solution  contains 
"0001  grammes  of  ammonia,  or  each  grain  measure 
equals  *0001  grains. 

2.  *  Alhiminoid  Ammonia,* — A  certain  proportion  of 
a  strongly  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
of  known  strength,  is  now  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
retort^  and  the  process  of  distillation  resumed.  The 
distillation  is  stopped  as  soon  as  the  last  portions  of  the 
distillate  cease  to  give  the  reactions  of  ammonia.  The 
distillate  contains  all  the  ammonia,  which  may  now  be 
tested  as  before.  The  quantity  so  obtained  is  a  measure 
of  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter  present  in 
the  original  water. 

The  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is 
made  by  dissolving  8  grammes  (123*5  grains  of  the 
permanganate  and  200  grammes  (3088  grains)  of  potash 
in  a  litre  of  water.  The  quantity  of  the  solution  used 
is  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  water  originally  taken  for 
analysis.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  by  Nessler  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

FranMand  and  Armstrong's  Method 

Frankland  and  Armstrong's  process  consists  in  sub- 
mitting to  organic  analysis,  by  combustion  with  oxide 
of  copper  in  a  combustion  tube,  the  residue  obtained 
by  evaporating  the  water  under  examination  to  dryness. 
The  gases — nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid — liberated  dur- 
ing the  combustion  are  collected  in  a  graduated  tube. 
The  carbonic  acid  is  withdrawn  by  the  aid  of  caustic 
potash,  leaving  the  nitrogen,  when  its  volume  can  be 
read  off.  Previous  to  evaporation,  any  nitrates  or 
nitrites  are  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  sulphurous 
acid  to  the  water.  The  above  process  gives  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  present  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  organic 
nitrogenous  matter. 


r 


EXAMINATION  OF  WATER 

The  amoimb  of  nitrogen  present  as  nitrates  anil 
nitrites  ia  estimated  by  treating  the  residue  of  another 
portion  of  the  water  ivith  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
graduated  tube  etacding  over  mercury.  On  agitating 
the  tube,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  present  in  the  form 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites  is  liberated  aB  nitric  oxide,  the 
volume  of  which  is  read  off  and  halved  for  the  amount 
of  nitrogen.  As  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
the  result  of  the  action  of  tho  saJphuric  acid  on  any 
chloride  present,  would  interfere  with  the  result,  all 
the  chlorides  are  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  siilphal 
of  silver  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  aulphurio 
J7ifi  Collection  of  Samples 

Rules  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  samples  of' 
water — 


pieca  of  clean  fhIico  or  linen, 
cool,  dnrk  place,  and,  if  possible,  proceeil 
within  forty-eight  hours  after  oollec- 

3.  In  collecting  samples  of  town   vater,  draw  direct  from 

street  maina  or  at  jeta  at  cab-standa,  first  allowing  soine 
of  the  water  to  run  away,  bo  as  to  clean  the  pipe. 

4.  In  collecting  from  a  pniid  or  river,  be  careful  not  to  allow 

any  surface  scum  to  enter.  Immerse  the  stoppered  bottle, 
and  then  remove  the  stapper.  Collect  water  in  the 
miclAle  of  a  atream,  in  the  case  of  a  river.  Avoid  outlets 
of  sewers  and  feeders. 

5.  Mnkeanoteof  localities  of  collection,  late  rains,  ordrouglits. 

6.  lUcse  out  bottle  with  sonie  of  tho  water  to  be  exammeJ, 

and  do  not  quits  Gil  it. 

QuaUtaliee  Examination  of  Water 
In  many  cases  a  qualitative  examination  of  a  specimc 
of  water  will  afford  a  sufficient  criterion  of  its  suitahili) 
for  domestic  purposes ;  in  any  case,  however,  wht 
the  character  of  tho  s'ample  ia  doubtful,  a  quantitatii 
examination  should  he  made. 

The  following  table  will  afford  the  necessary  infor^ 
niation  as  to  the  method  of  conducting  a  preliminary 
examination  of  any  specimen  of  water: — 
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Interpretation  oj  Retulta 

Hardness. — An  excessive  amount  is  undesirable. 

Chlorine. — Good  drinking  iTatar  should  contain  very 
little  chlorine  unless  the  presence  of  it  be  explained  by 
the  geological  character  of  the  formation  from  whidi 
the  water  is  derived,  or  the  proximity  of  the  source  of 
supply  to  the  sea.  Chlorine  in  abnormal  quantity 
(except  under  the  circumstances  named)  may  indicate 
sewage  contamination,  and  if  associated  with  organic 
matter  and  free  ammonia,  the  contamination  is  recent, 
and  may  be  dangerous — if  with  nitrates  and  nitrites, 
the  danger  is  less. 

Organic  Matter.— Thia  should  not  be  present  in  any 
quantity,  and,  except  where   obviously   of  vegotobte 
origin,  as  ia  the  case  of  peaty  waters,  should  be  regardi 
with   suspicion — more    especially  if   associated 
chlorine  and  free  ammonia  in  abnormal  quantity. 

Nitrates  and  Nitrites. — These  should  be  reg 
with  suspicion,  except  in  the  case  of  deep  well  waters 
and  those  derived  from  the  chalk.  In  shallow  well 
waters  the  presence  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  is  invariably 
to  be  regarded  with  distrust,  as  proving  an  existing- 
contamination  which  may  be  liable  to  assume  a  danger- 
ous character.     In  this  case  chlorides  will  also  be  found. 

Sulphates. — If  unaasociated  with  any  special  geoln^ 
gical  features  which  would  account  for  the  presence    " 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  sulphates,  their  exist 
in   excessive    quantity,    taken  in    conjunction 
cldorides,  organic  matter,  ammonia,  etc.,  ia  corrobora- 
tive evidence  of  sewage  contamination. 

Ready-formed  Ammonia.^  A  water  containing  any 
recognisable  amoimt  of  this  substance  is  always  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.     Corroborative   evidence 
obtained  from  the  simultaneous  presence  of  oi 
matter  and  chlorides. 
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Diseases  due  to  Impure  Water 

Diarrhoea, — ^Due  probably  to  the  presence  of  oiganie 
matter,  chiefly  of  animal  origin.  Suspended  fine  mica 
scales  have  also  been  accredited  with  tiie  production  of 
this  disease. 

Dyspepsia f  or  more  properly,  certain  gastric  symptoms 
to  which  the  popular  term  dyspepsia  is  applied^  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  use  of  hard  water. 

Dysentery, — Several  epidemics  of  this  disease  have 
been  traced  to  the  use  of  impure  water,  especially  when 
impregnated  with  sewage. 

Ague  and  other  Malarious  Fevers. 

Miasmatic  Contagious  Diseases 

Typhoid  fever  and  cholera  have  been  clearly  traced 
to  the  use  of  impure  water;  and  it  is  always  advisable 
to  examine  the  condition  of  the  water  at  the  coninience- 
ment  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  either  of  these  diseases. 


FOOD 

The  requirements  of  the  economy  that  food  has  to 
meet  are  those  which  constitute  the  physiological  pheno- 
mena of  the  life  of  animals — ^the  development  of  heat^ 
which  the  body  requires  for  its  maintenance,  and  also 
the  production  of  nervous  and  muscular  power.  Food| 
therefore,  contains  the  potential  eneigy  which,  by  pro- 
cesses acting  within  the  body,  is  converted  into  actual 
energy,  the  sum  of  which  we  call  life.  The  potential 
energy  of  meat  food  is  greater  than  the  energy  it 
devdopes,  because  thorough  oxidation  of  all  the  albu- 
men can  never  occur,  for  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  albumen  always  pass  out  incompletely  oxidised  in 
the  form  of  urea.  The  potential  and  the  actual  eneigy 
of  sugar  are,  however,  practically  the  same;  for  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  perfectly  oxidAae^  m  V3ti^  \icAT[^  ^^^aas^off  as 


w 

carfeomc  acii 
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carfeonic  acid  and  water,  rrofesaor  Frankland,  by  means 
of  a.  caLoiimeter,  has  experiniQn tally  determined,  the 
actual  amount  of  force  evolved  during  the  oxidation  of 
various  organic  matetiala.  The  eubstance  examined  is 
deflagrated  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
peroxide  of  manganese  in  the  calorimeter,  and  the  heat 
evolved  measured  by  the  increase  in  temperature  of  a 
known  quantity  of  water. 

The  following  table  from  Pavy  gives  hia  results  > 


coDBUiaed  withia  Uia  badj'. 
Grape  sngsr  (commetcial)         .         .         3277 
Starch  (arrowroot)  .         .  3912 

Albamen  (purified)  .         .         .         4263 

Fat  (beef  fat)  ....         B069 


I 


'The  actual  energy,'  says  Frankland,  '  developed  by 
the  combustion  of  muscle  in  oxygen  represents  more 
than  the  amount  of  actual  energy  produced  by  its 
oxidation  williin  the  body,  because,  where  muscle 
bums  ID  oxygen,  its  carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid,  and  its  hydrogen  into  water,  the  nitrogen  being  to 
a  great  extent  evolved  iu  the  elementary  state,  whereas 
when  muscle  is  most  completely  consumed  in  the  body 
the  products  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  urea — a  sub- 
stance which  still  retains  a  considerable  amount  of 
potential  energy.'  Serious  mistakes  would,  however, 
follow  on  the  formation  of  a  dietary  based  on  the 
potential  and  actual  energy  of  different  articles  of  food; 
for  it  is  found  that  substances  which  differ  but  slightly 
iu  their  potential  energy  cannot  be  substituted  the  one 
for  the  other.  The  relative  values  of  food  of  the 
same  class  are  also  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  both 
vegetarians  and  meat-eaters  claim  advantages  for  their 
respective  diets.  Eat  whichever  diet  be  adopted,  two 
conditions  are  absolutely  necessary — that  the  food  be 
ill  a  fit  state  for  digestion,  and  that  the  secretions  which 
it  meets  with  in  the  alimentary  canal  be  in  a  hoalth^ 
condition  to  digest  it,  and  ^rc^ifi  iS.  fet.  S&a 
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absorption.  Another  practical  consideration  enforced 
by  all  writers  on  diet  is,  that  there  must  be  as  much 
care  taken  to  provide  yariety  in  the  articles  used  as 
food  as  that  they  should  contain  the  proper  dietetic 
proximate  principles. 

The  composition  of  milk  has  been  suggested  as  the 
type  on  which  a  diet  table  should  be  formed. 

Classification  of  foods  based  on  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  principles  :— 

!a.  Nitrogenous.    Albumen,  etc. 
( 1.  HydnM»rbon8  or  Fats 
(.  Non-nitrogenous.  ]  2.  Carbo  -  hydiates      or 
(  Sugars 

It  has  also  been  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  sub- 
stitute one  constituent  of  food  for  another;  all  are 
essential,  and  health  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  due 
proportion  of  each  in  the  diet.  With  regard,  however, 
to  vegetable  and  animal  albuminates,  it  appears  that 
these  can  be  substituted  for  each  other,  and  that  nitro- 
genised  vegetable  products  can  replace  animal  products 
of  the  same  nature.  Animal  food  is  more  readily  digested 
than  farinaceous^  and  therefore  supplies  the  wants  of 
the  system  quicker ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  waste  is  greater  in  meat  eaters  than  in 
vegetable  feeders.  The  interchange  between  the  fats 
and  the  carbo-hydrates  does  not  appear  possible,  and 
with  the  admission  that  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  I 
think  we  are  not  entitled  to  assert  that  the  two  groups 
of  fats  and  carbo-hydrates  are  not  so  immediately  and 
completely  convertible  as  to  permit  us  to  place  them 
together  in  a  classification  of  diets  (Parkes),  According 
to  the  same  writer,  during  labour  the  muscles  appro* 
priate  nitrogen,  and  grow  instead  of  becoming  wasted  by 
oxidation,  and  parting  with  their  nitrogen,  and  that 
exhaustion  does  not  so  much  depend  on  decay  as  upon 
the  accumulation  oi  ^<^  Qai<^\&^^T^3^<c^&  Ql^\&!kKt  kmds 


EFOOD 
ithin  their  tissues.  Some  decay  of  muscles 
ever,  take  place  if  labour  bo  long  continued, 
1  and  tbe  amount  of  nitrogen  must  tberefore  from  time 
to  time  be  given  if  the  work  continue.  The  amounV 
however,  of  urea  excreted  during  exercifie  appears  to' 
more  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  fo 
taken  than  to  the  oxidation  of  muscular  tissue  to  which' 
muscular  action  was  once  ascribed.  Hence  the  amount 
of  urea  excreted  is  ao  index  of  the  muscular  work  done. 
Some  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  taken  as 
food  is  most  probably  converted  in  the  body  into  fat. 
The  experiments  of  Fettenkofei  and  Yoit  go  to  show 
that  nitrogenous  substances  have  a  direct  or  indirect 
influence  on  the  oxidation  of  tlie  other  constituents  of 
food,  and  that  their  participation  ia  necessary  for  the 
manifestation  of  force.  But  for  the  mere  production  of 
,  force  nitrogenous  matter  is  far  inferior  to  the  hydro- 
I .  carbons  and  carbo-hydrates,  and  it  is  not  to  the  oxidation 
of  muscular  tissue  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  force 
produced.  The  muscles  appear  to  be  the  instruments 
'  by  which  the  force  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  non- 
nitrogenous  matters  is  converted  into  working  power. 
During  oxidation  a  certain  amount  of  heat  ia  evolved 
I  which  becomes  transformed  into  motive  power,  and 
this  b  expressed  in  foot  pounds  or  the  power  required 
to  lift  one  pound  one  foot  high,  the  unit  of  work. 
I  According  to  Mr  Joule  772  foot  pounds  represent  the 
dynamic  equivalent  of  1°  F.  ;  that  is,  the  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  1°  F, 
constitutes  the  equivalent  of  power  required  to  lift  one 
pound  772  feet  high.  By  measuring  with  the  calori- 
meter the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  the  complete 
oxidation  of  different  substances,  Frankland  was  enabled 
to  calculate  the  force-producing  value  of  various  articles 
of  food. 

The  nutrient  value  of  food  has  been  clasBed  under 
two  heads;  the  nitrogenised,  or  ■  flesh-forming,'  and  the 
carbonaceous,  or  '  heat  and  fit  i^T:Q4-at-fli.fi  '^'*«  «^ 
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haid-and-f  afit  classification  is  probably  inconect  The 
nutritive  value  of  food  is  generally  written  in  grains  of 
nitrogen  and  of  carbon.  The  daily  diet  of  an  adult 
man,  according  to  Dr  Edward  Smith,  should  contain 
at  least  4300  grains  of  carbon  and  200  of  nitrogen;  but 
this  appears  too  low,  Dr  Letheby  considering  that  an 
adult  in  active  employment  ought  to  have  6823  grains 
of  carbon  and  391  of  nitrogen.  These  statements  have 
been  borne  out  by  experiments  made  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  excreted  under  different 
conditions  of  diet  and  exercise.  Two  pounds  of  bread 
and  f  lb.  of  meat  will  just  about  supply  the  daily 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  required. 

In  the  formation  of  a  dietary,  the  following  points 
have  to  be  considered: — 

1.  Sex, — ^The  dietaries  of  women  should  be  one-tenth  less  than 

those  of  men. 

2.  Age, — ^A  child  at  ten  years  of  age  will  require  half  as  much 

food  as  an  adolt  woman,  and  at  fourteen  quite  as  much. 
Young  men  require  almost  as  much  food  as  adult  men  if 
engaged  in  the  same  employment. 
8.  Selection, — ^Variety,  digestibility,  relative  proportions  of 
proximate  principles,  number  and  distribution  of  meals. 

The  above  will  all  require  the  careful  attention  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  for  Dr  Wilson  found  that,  in 
convict  prisons,  those  engaged  in  hard  labour  lost  weight 
on  a  diet  of  255  grains  of  nitrogen  and  5289  grains  of 
carbon,  and  had  from  time  to  time  to  be  shifted  to  light 
work  to  recruit,  so  those  on  light  labour  found  a  diet 
of  224  grains  of  nitrogen  and  4651  of  carbon  sufficient 
to  maintain  health  and  bodily  vigour. 

The  following  table  is  from  Moleschott,  adopted  by 
Parkes : — 
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Standard  Diet  for  a  Male  European  Adult  of 

height  (5  ft.  6  to  5  ft.  10  in.),  and  average  weight 
140  fe,  avoir.  (66  kilogrammei)  (ol60  lbs.  (72' 
kilogrammes)  in  moderate  xoorJc. 


Dry  Food 

Oz.  Avoir. 

a^ 

».™.' 

Fatty  Hubfltanoaa. 
Carbo-hydrate  aubstancea    . 
Salta 

*.687 
2-964 
11-250 
1'068 

2008 
1298 
62S1 
462 

130 

84 
404 
SO 

Total  Watar-frea  Food     . 

22-3689 

9998 

648 

3 


Allowing  for  the  quantity  of  fluid  taken  daily,  the 
diet  in  the  above  table  representa  the  amount  of  force 
produced  equal  to  3960  foot  tons  {Pavy). 

In  estimating  the  nutritive  value  of  food,  the  valxH 
should  be   calculated   from   an   analysis   of  the  r 
materials. 

The   following  abridged    table   is   taken   from   ' 
Letheby's  work  on  food : — 


Clieddar  cheaae 

Mutton 

Beef 

Fat  pork  4113 

Bnllack'B  liver     BS4 

Boar  and  porter   274 

White  esh  871 

Skimmed  milV     438 


From  the  above  table  the  amounts  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  in  any  given  diet  may  he  calculated.  One 
other  snl(ject  remains  for  consideration.  What  is  the 
dietetic  value  of  alcohol?     Oa  ttia  ■ntfft'<. 


oKAma^ 

SpHtpeas 

2099 

soia 

120 

Secenda  flour 

2700 

118 

Fotataes 

780 

32 

Baker's  bread 

1S75 

273 

13 

NewmUk 

699 

44 
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subject  no  two  opinions  agiee,  but  it  appears  certain 
that  in  very  cold  and  in  very  hot  climates  the  nse  of 
alcohol  is  positively  injurious. 

The  following  are  the  physiological  and  dietetic 
values  of  alcohol  as  summed  up  by  Dr  T.  L.  Bronton : — 

1.  Alcohol,  in  small  quantilies,  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
itric  juice,  and  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  aids 

stion.     Although  unnecessaiy  to  health,  it  is  useful  in 
lustion  and  dehmty. 

2.  It  increases  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  by  acting 
reflexly  through  the  nerves  of  the  stomach. 

8.  In  large  doses  it  impairs  digestion  by  over  irritating  the 
stomach. 

4.  After  ahsorption  into  the  blood,  it  lessens  the  oxidising 
power  of  the  red  blood  cells.  This  property  renders  it  useful  in 
reducing  temperature ;  when  constantly,  or  very  frequently, 

S resent  in  the  blood,  it  causes  accumulation  of  fat  and  faJ^ 
egeneration  of  organs. 

5.  It  undergoes  comhustion  in  the  body,  maintains  or  in- 
creases the  hody  weight,  and  proloncs  me  on  an  insufficient 
diet.     It  is  therefore  entitled  to  oe  reckoned  as  a  food. 

6.  If  large  doses  he  taken,  part  of  it  is  excreted  unchanged. 

7.  It  dilates  the  blood  vessels,  increases  the  force  and 
freG^uency  of  the  heart  hy  its  action  on  the  nervous  centres,  to 
which  it  is  conveyed  hy  the  hlood,  imparts  a  feeling  of  comfort, 
and  facilitates  hodily  and  mental  labour.  It  does  not  give 
additional  strength,  but  merely  enables  a  man  to  draw  upon  his 
reserve  energy.  It  may  thus  give  assistance  in  a  single  effort, 
but  not  in  prolonged  exertions. 

8.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  heart,  but  in  disease  alcohol 
frequently  slows  instead  of  quickening  the  pulsations  of  the 
organ,  and  thus  economises,  instead  of  expending  its  resenre 
energy. 

9.  By  dilating  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  alcohol  warms  the 
surface  at  the  expense  of  the  internal  organs.  It  is  thus 
injurious  when  taken  during  exposure  to  cold,  but  beneficial 
when  taken  after  the  exposure  is  over,  as  it  tends  to  prevent 
congestion  of  internal  organs. 

10.  The  symptoms  of  intoxication  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
nervous  system ;  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  being  fot 
affected,  and  then  the  c(»:d,  and  lastlv  the  medulla  oltoigata. 
It  is  through  paralysis  of  the  medulla  that  alcohol  uaiuiUy 
causes  death. 


e  apparent 
the  naniLl  effects  of  Berioas  accidents,  is  due  to  the  paralysis 
the  nerrons  mechanism,  throngh  which  a  shock  would  be  pr 


Oharademties  of  Good  Meat. — Good  and  whi 
some  meat — beef  or  muUon — ahould  present  the  foUow 
ing  charactera,  which  can  be  very  readily  obaerved 

On  section  good  meat  ehould  present  a  marbled 
appeatance,  and  be  of  a  pale,  slightly  browniah-red 
colour,  neither  too  pale  a  pink  nor  too  dark  a  purple.  If 
pink  and  moist,  disease  is  indicated ;  if  purple  and 
livid,  it  suggests  that  the  animal  moat  probably  died 
with  the  blood  in  it,  or  had  suffered  from  fever.  The 
meat  from  healthy  slaughtered  animals  should  be  firm 
and  elastic,  have  little  or  no  odour,  and  should  dry  on 
the  surface  if  kept  a  day  or  two.  Bad  meat  may  easily 
be  known  by  a  moiat  and  flabby  appearance,  accom- 
panied with  a  sickly  odour,  which  may  be  more  easily 
detected  by  chopping  up  portions  of  the  meat  and 
drenching  it  with  warm  water,  A  clean  knife  may  be 
plunged  into  the  meat  and  then  put  to  the  nose,  when 
any  taint  will  be  detected.  Good  meat  should  not 
shrink  or  waste  much  in  cooking.  The  juice  shotild  be 
neither  alkaline  nor  neutral,  but  shghtly  acid.  Pork, 
not  salted,  should,  in  all  respects,  resemble  other  good 
meat,  excepting  the  colour,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  very 
pale  red  tint  when  sound.  When  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  presence  of  the  dangerous  parasite  Trickuta  Spiralis 
may  he  suspected,  and  the  meat  most  carefully 
examined  hy  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  as  the 
unaided  eye  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  sac  of  the 
cystieercus  or  measle,  which  is  often  as  large  as  a  hemp 
seed,  is  easily  seen,  especially  in  the  psoas  muscles. 
Sausages  are  liable  to  partial  decomposition,  when  they 
then  become  poisonous,  Sound  sausage  meat  may  he 
known  by  its  firmness,  and  freedom  from  any  un- 
pleasant odour,  and  from  a  moist  gelatinoaa 
appearance. 
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Tahle  giving  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  Diseased 

Meat  and  MUk 

1.  Existence  of  parasites, 

a.  Measly  pork.  CV<<ic0reitf  eeUuZofUff,  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  flesh.  Worm  enclosed  in  a  bladder  abont  tiie 
size  of  a  hemp  seed ;  rare  in  sheep  and  oxen.  The 
measle  worm  of  the  pig  becomes  the  Tamia  solium 
in  man,  that  of  oxen  the  Tasnia  medxtxcmeUata, 
Cooking  destroys  the  worm. 

h,  Trichiniasis.  Trichina  spiralis,  found  chiefly  in  the 
pig  as  a  spiral  worm  in  a  calcareous  cyst.  If  these 
enter  the  sumach  of  man,  cyst  dissolyed,  worm  set 
free,  produces  young  in  laige  quantities,  which  then 
mif^iate  to  the  muscles,  causing  severe  fever,  pain, 
and  death.  Ck>oking,  unless  perfect,  does  not  destroy 
the  worm.    Salting  is  useless. 

2.  Infectums  diseases, 

a.  Rinderpest. 

&.  Anthrax. 

e,  Pleuro-pneumonia. 

d.  Foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Evidence  uncertain  as  to  the  effect  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
animals  affected  with  these  diseases.  In  some  cases  serious 
symptoms,  in  others  none.  Professor  Gamgee  states  that  at  one 
tmie  one-fifth  of  the  common  meat  eaten  in  England  was 
obtained  from  animals  killed  in  a  state  of  disease,  aaie  course 
is  to  reject  all  flesh  of  affected  animals. 

3.  Poisonous  substances  taken  by  animals,  ihotigh  not  neces- 
sarily  injurious  to  them. 

Ox  treated  with  tartar  emetic.    Mesh  poisonous,  causing 

severe  disorders. 
Canadian  partridges  feeding  on  berries.  Flesh  poisonous, 

causing  severe  disorders. 
Hares   eating   Ithododendron    chrysanthemum.      Flesh 

poisonous,  causing  severe  disorders. 
Goats  eating  cokhicum.    Milk  poisonous,  causing  severe 

disorders, 

4.  Decomposed  msat. 

Action  uncertaior^hi^h.  ^c|usia.  ^mAtLmes  an  acrid, 
fatty  acid,  is  iotme^,  ^Nm^^nsR^  Xa  ^^Nx^^  ^Socsi&sseiL^ 


Unsound  Meat,  etc. 

The  Pnblia  Health  Act,  1876.— Any  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
or  Inspector  of  Nuisances  may,  at  all  reasonable  times,  inspect 
and  examioe  any  animal  carcase,  meat,  etc,  exposed  far  sale, 
or  deposited  in  any  place  for  tha  purpose  of  sale,  or  of  prepara- 
tion lor  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of  man  ;  and  if  any  such 
animal  carcase,  meat,  etc.,  appears  to  snch  medical  officer  or 
inspectot  to  be  diseased,  or  un&t  for  the  food  of  maa,  he  may 
eei^e  and  carry  away  the  same  himself,  or  by  an  assistant,  in 
order  to  have  the  aame  dealt  with  by  a  justice. 

Justices  may  order  destruction,  of  unaound  meat,  and  impose 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  for  sach.  pitoe  of  neat,  etc,  so 
condemned. 

A  penalty  of  not  more  than  £6  may  be  imposed  on  any  one 
hindering  olGcer  from  inspecting  meat,  etc, 

A  warrant  may  be  granted  by  juatico  on  complaint  made  on 
oath  by  a  medical  officer  of  health,  or  by  an  inspector  of 
nuisances,  or  other  ofBccr  of  a  local  authority,  to  alloir  such 
officer  to  enter  any  building  or  part  of  a  building  in  which  such 
officer  has  reason  for  believing  that  there  is  kept  or  concealed 
any  animal  carcase,  etc,  nufit  for  food.  Penalty  for  obstruct- 
iug  (mch  officer  not  exceediog  £20. 

Clothes  I 

The  blood  of  man  remaina  nearly  at  the  aame  tem- 
peratuie  irrespective  of  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  he  may  be  subjected.  By  the  use  of  clothes 
man  adapts  himself  to  all  temperatures,  and  counteracts 
by  their  use  tho  loas  of  heat  by  radiation,  evaporation, 
and  conductioa  The  heat  of  hia  body  is  radiated  to 
the  inner  surface  of  his  garments,  and  then  passes 
through,  and  from  them,  by  conduction  and  radiation. 
The  beat  ia,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  clothes,  kept  longer 
near  our  bodies,  the  thinnest  veil  keeping  the  face  warm 
by  arresting  the  radiated  heat.  The  textures  most  per- 
meable to  air  keep  us  warmest,  air  being  one  of  the  worst 
conductors  of  heat;  uncompressed  wadding  is,  there- 
fore, warmer  than  when  compressed.  The  air  which 
reaches  our  bodies  has  also  been  prepared  for  us  by  our 
clothes,  and  the  diiforencea  of  temperature  between,  ww. 
bodies  and  tlie  surrounding  a.^iiaoK^VKtaw^'sl^iSR.^'^ 
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meshes  of  the  cloth.  Clothes  act  on  the  same  principle 
as  double  vindowHsashes  used  in  cold  climates,  the 
layer  of  air  between  them  keeping  the  heat  in  the 
room.  Oar  clothes  do  not  therefore  keep  ns  warm  by 
excluding  air  from  our  bodies,  for  were  this  so,  kid 
would  be  wanner  than  flannel.  Tight-fitting  clothes 
are  not  so  warm  as  loose  made  ones.  The  heat  of 
animals  is  maintained  by  the  air  in  their  fur,  which 
never  becomes  cold  except  at  the  tips.  India-rubber 
clothes  prevent  evaporation  by  limiting  the  change  of 
air  in  the  under  garments ;  they  therefore  become  in- 
convenient in  damp  warm  weather,  but  may  be  worn 
in  wet,  cold,  windy  weather.  Wet  clothes,  the  air  in 
their  meshes  being  displaced  by  water,  keep  us  less 
warm  than  when  dry,  because  water  is  a  better  con- 
ductor of  heat  than  air,  and  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  them  also  cools  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Hence  also  the  ease  with  which  we  take  cold  in  wet 
linen  or  silk  as  compared  to  wool,  which  absorbs  water 
slowly.  The  quicker  the  air  is  expelled  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  take  cold,  as  the  body  chills  rapidly. 
Our  bed  clothes  should  be  light,  airy,  and  warm. 
There  is  a  constant  circulation  of  air  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  as  during  sleep  less  animal 
heat  is  produced,  the  appropriateness  of  the  bed  clothes 
becomes  even  more  important  than  our  day  clothes. 

DWBLLING-HOUSKS 

In  this  country  it  is  no  easy  matter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  to  select  the  site  one  would  wish,  but  it 
is  open  to  every  one  to  see  that  his  future  residence  is 
well  built,  properly  drained,  and  that  every  sanitary 
improvement  is  adopted  to  prevent  disease,  and  ensure 
the  health  of  the  residents.  Where  a  choice  of  site  is 
permitted,  a  slight  eminence  with  a  south-east  aspect 
for  the  front  of  the  house  should  be  selected,  the 
larder,  etc.,  being  to  >^«  TLor^^lti.   1BL<sv)a&%  ^»^i5!^  vo. 
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i  cold.  See  page  472,  Hal)itati( 
placed  on  the  Bides  of  hilla  are  damp,  aa  the  groi 
above  drains  into  them. 

The  following  suggestions  may  he  found  useful  — 

1.  Carsfal  drninage.     See  paRS  BD4. 

2.  Whan  houaea  are  being  built  on  the  eita  of  old  brick-fields, 

carefol  drainage  of  all  pita  and  hollowa  left  should  be 
enforced  before  eucli  pits  or  hollows  are  lilled  up. 

3.  Flocea  filled  up  with  cinder  rubbish  contsining  more  or 

less  vegetable  and  Drganic  mattera  should  not  be  buitt 
npon  for  at  leaat  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  lost 
deposit. 

i.  Boau.  scrapings  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  cinder 
rahbieh. 

5.  No  wells  should  be  snnfc  in  saeh  made-up  ground. 

e.  The  basements  of  all  houses  should  have  a  good  foundation 
of  concrete,  and  a  'damp-proof  course  should  be  laid  at 
such  a  height  as  to  prevent  tha  possibilit;  of  the  wall 
being  watted  by  the  splashing  of  rain  from  the  ground  in 
vet  weather.  Dry  areas  may  be  adopted  in  some  cases. 
Flower  beds,  etc.,  should  not  be  raised  against  the  walls. 

7.  Froviaion  should  be  made  for  free  ventilation  ander  tha 

floor.  For  this  pnrpose  iron  gratings,  let  into  the  walls, 
with  openings  small  enongh  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
mice,  are  better  than  perforated  bricks. 

8,  The  walls  should  he  of  the  thickness  reqoired  by  the 

Metropolitan  Buildinga  Acts,   1856(18  k  18  Vict.,  e. 
122).     Tho  student  had  best  procure  this  Act. 
P.  The  walls  may  be  built  hollow,  with  tie  bricks  between 
each  row  of  bricks. 

Damp  Walh — Caiise  of. — There  is  a  certain  amonnt 
of  water  used  in  building,  which  may  be  called  '  build- 
ing water.'  The  laying  of  100,000  bricks  in  the  walla  of 
a  houB6  would  require,  at  least,  10,000  gallons  of  water. 
In  old  houses  this  has  evaporated,  and  the  pores  in  the 
walls  then  become  filled  with  air ;  but  in  new  houses 
the  walla  atill  contain  a  large  proportion  of  this 
'  bidlding  water,'  and  being  colder  than  the  eur- 
ronnding  air,  condense  the  moisture  from  the  air  on 
their  surface,  hence  the  sudden  appearance  of  damp  on 
the  walla.  In  old  walls  the  moisture  is,  to  a  cwtaijN 
extent)    immediately    absorbed,  atvi    ft.'Wfi.'^'waft*    »s^i?i 
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appears  when  the  superficial  surface  of  the  walls  is 
saturated  by  the  continued  application  of  moisturei 
Some  walls  which  appear  dry  suddenly  become  damp. 
This  is  due  to  the  evaporation  of  the  *  building  water ' 
on  the  surface,  or  at  least  but  for  a  short  distance  in 
the  plaster,  and  the  pores  being  only  partially  filled 
with  air,  soon  become  saturated,  &e  air  being  displaced, 
and  damp  walls  are  the  result.  A  fire  in  such  a  room, 
with  the  doors  and  windows  closed,  heats  the  portions 
of  the  walls  nearest  to  it,  causing  the  evaporation  of 
the  water  in  the  walls,  which  water  is  condensed  on 
the  cold  walls  farthest  from  the  fire.  The  more  porous 
the  walls  are,  the  drier  they  will  become. 

How  shall  we  find  if  a  House  he  Dry  f — ^Procure 
specimens  of  mortar  from  different  parts  of  the  house. 
These  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  5  per  cent,  of 
water.  Some  builders  try  the  walls  by  putting  their 
mouths  to  them  and  sucking  them ;  if  dry  there  is  a 
peculiar  sensation,  like  that  experienced  when  a  dean 
clay  pipe  is  put  for  the  first  time  in  the  mouth.  As  a 
means  of  rapidly  drying  houses,  light  fires  in  all  the 
rooms  and  allow  of  constant  ventilation. 

Endehio  Diseases 

The  action  of  endemic  influences  on  the  animal 
economy  was  held  by  Cullen  to  be  a  direct  sedative, 
not  merely  lowering  the  vital  power,  but  also  inducing 
spasm  of  the  extreme  capillaries.  If  the  vital  energy 
of  the  system  were  not  entirely  overpowered,  reaction 
supervened,  and  fever  became  developed.  Some  hold 
the  opinion  that  marsh  effluvia  acts  as  a  stimulant  or 
irritant,  and  that  the  debility  which  it  evidently 
occasions  is  consecutive  on  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
These  opinions  do  not,  however,  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  these  diseases.  Goitre,  ague,  and 
typhoid  fever  are  endemic  diseases,  the  latter  may. 


EPIDEMIC  DISEASES 


however,  become  opidemic.     The  e 


1.  Low  maiBhy  places. 

Due,  howerer,  to  the  Hutisoptio  property  of  peat, 
ague  ia  unknown  in  the  boga  of  Ireland. 
^  Ground  subjects  to  iuund^ition,  or  saturated  with 

moisture. 
!.  Woods,  jungles,  etc. 

[.  Presence  oC  decaying  animal  and  rogetable  mattor,^ 
■.  Foliated  water. 


—Drainage,  emliantmeiits, 
marshes  with  water — in  fact,  turning  the  marsh  into 
lake ;  clearing  the  soil  of  wood,  and  cultivating  it. 

Epidemic  DiaEASEs 

Epidemic  difleaaes  are  diaeaaea  which  prevail  occa- 
eionally  with  unusual  severity,  and  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals, attacking  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  lasting 
in  most  cases  for  some  months,  and  oheying  a  certain 
law  of  periodicity.  Miasm  is  held  to  he  '  an  infectious 
matter  arising  outside  the  body,'  whereas  contagion  is 
a  specific  infectious  matter  arising  within  the  body  of 
the  person. 

Sources. — Certain  endemic  influences  just  mentioned; 
a  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  exact  nature  of 
which  we  ate  utterly  ignorant ;  and  the  presence  of  a 
specific  germ.  Some  epidemics  are  peculiar  to  certain 
seasons,  especially  when  those  seasons  have  been  more 
than  usually  prolonged  or  otherwise  exaggerated, 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  etc.  Sydenham  remarks  '  that 
all  epidemics  are  referable  to  one  or  two  classes. 
They  are  either  vernal  or  autumnal.  Even  when  they 
originate  during  some  other  period  of  the  year,  they 
must  be  referred  to  one  of  IJieee  divisions,  spring  or 
autumn,  whichever  they  are  nearest  to,  just  as  the  case 
may  be.  For  it  happens  occasionally  that  the  atmos- 
pheric infiuences  may  so  coincide  with  an  epidemio 
as  to  forward  its  development,  and  to  precipitate  it,  u 
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it  were,  prematurely  upon  its  victims.'  Epidemics  are 
either  indigenous  or  imported,  to  the  former  belong 
scarlet  fever,  typhus,  small-pox,  measles,  etc. ;  to  the 
latter,  cholera-plague,  etc  Indigenous  epidemic  diseases 
are  always  present  in  a  sporadic  form,  when,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  they  suddenly  become  epidemic,  and 
go  through  the  several  stages  of  increcue^  maximum^ 
and  dedine.  Sometimes  the  epidemic  is  very  fatal,  at 
others  mild ;  the  characteristic  eruptions  at  one  time 
most  marked,  at  another  almost  absent,  the  sequalsB 
may  even  differ  in  two  epidemics  of  the  same  disease. 
The  spread  of  epidemics  is  primarily  due  to  contagion 
and  infection.  Two  diseases  may  be  epidemic  at  the 
same  time — typhus  and  relapsing  fever — ^but  the  one 
does  not  neutralise  the  other.  The  unrecognised 
existence  of  these  diseases  at  the  same  time  has  given 
rise  to  the  difference  of  treatment  advocated  by  some 
observers.  As  long  as  susceptible  persons  are  brought 
within  the  infected  area,  the  epidemic  continues.  The 
end  of  an  epidemic  is  held  by  some  to  result  from  the 
exhaustion  in  individuals  of  the  special  food  of  the 
germ  of  the  prevailing  disease.  Imported  diseases 
which  become  epidemic  are  generally  absent  for  long 
periods— cholera,  1832-1849-1864-1866.  The  entire 
absence  for  a  long  period  of  an  indigenous  epidemic 
disease  appears  to  militate  against  the  theory  of  disease 
germs. 

The  following  table  gives  examples  of  diseases  which 
are — 

Endemic, — Goitre,  ague,  rheumatism,  etc 
Eftdemic  and  Infectious, — T^hoid,  relapsing  fever. 
Epidemic  and  Infectious, — Small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  etc 
Contagious,  hutnototh^noisepropagc^ed.'-^yphUia,  Vaccinia, 
hydrophobia,  etc. 

Any  condition,  whether  acting  prunarily  within  the 
body,  or  as  the  result  of  physical  influences  acting 
without,  that  tends  to  lower  the  vital  powers,  is  favour- 
*^'e  to  the  inception  onii  «p"t«aA.ol  «ii«^\^«ns!ka.  'Y^ssaA, 
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e  heat  of  fiununer,  if  prolonged  beyond  the 
usual  limits,  tends  to  lower  the  resisting  power  of  the 
Bjatem,  and  favour  the  growth  and  spread  of  diseases 
most  obnoxious  to  the  state  of  exhaustion  thus  brought 
about.  Famine  and  drought  are  fertile  sources  of 
epidemics,  and  to  these  two  causes,  to  a  great  extent, 
was  due  the  fearful  mortality  during  the  period  from 
1333  to  1351.  EeligiouB  and  other  social  conditions 
are  all  more  or  less  instrumental  in  the  spread  or 
prevention  of  epidemics ;  and  diseases  occurring  among 
the  lower  animals,  and  in  those  vegetables  most  used 
for  food,  also  add  their  influence  to  the  list  of  causes  of 
epidemics.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  led  to  the 
Irish  famine,  with  its  terrible  results.  A  few  of  the 
diseases  that  have  occurred  as  epidemics,  and  the 
means  for  their  prevention,  will  now  be  given. 

Cholera. — This  disease  baa  prevailed  as  an  epidemic 
in  England  at  various  times,  but  notably  during  the 
yeata  1832,  1849,  185i,  and  1866,  when  the  mortality 
was  very  great.  The  disease  seldom  prevails  as  an 
epidemic  during  winter,  though  it  has  done  so  in 
certain  Kussian  towns. 

Origin  and  Cause. — Of  tbe  origin  of  cholera  very 
little  is  known,  but  it  bas  been  shown  by  Fettenkofer 
and  othi^r  observers  that  three  factors — place,  time, 
and  individual — are  necessary  for  its  spread,  these 
being  usually  spoken  of  aa  the  local,  temporal,  and 
individual  disposition.  Although  in  its  advance 
towards  and  through  Europe  the  places  attacked  were 
ranged  along  the  great  traf&c  lines,  still  it  was  notice- 
able that,  whilst  Paris  and  Marseilles  were  almost 
depopAilated,  Lyons  escaped.  But,  further  than  this, 
one  part  of  a  town  suffered  more  than  another. 
Munich,  Bei^,  and  Flaidhausen  were  examples  of 
this.  In  these  towns  it  was  almost  universally 
noticed  that  the  houses  on  the  limestone  gravel  were 
those  attacked,  whilst  those  on  the  brick  clay  almost 
entirely  escaped.     This  singuiai  tas.^.  las^  "^  Ki:<3\KaiaSi. 
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by  the  amount  of  ground  air  contained  in  loosei  moist 
soils  not  saturated  with  water,  and  which  is  hourly 
drawn  into  the  houses  whenever  they  are  wanner  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  In  clay  soils  there  is  hut 
little  of  this  ground  air,  and  hence  the  compaiatiye 
freedom  from  diseases  which  it  affords.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  argued  that  in  water-dogged  soils,  or 
stiff  clay,  the  surface  water  has  a  tendency  to  run  off 
horizontally,  but  in  porous  soils  the  water  sinks  into 
the  soil,  carrying  the  germs  of  the  disease  into  the 
wells.  During  the  epidemic  in  London,  in  1849,  it 
was  noticed  tiiat  wMle  the  deaths  on  the  low-lying 
parts  of  the  city  were  174  per  10,000,  the  deaths  at 
360  feet  above  the  river  were  only  6  per  10,000. 
This  difference  might  have  been  due  to  the  better 
drainage  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  town.  Of  the 
individual  conditions  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
the  poison  we  know  nothing,  for  all  are  attacked, 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  or  position  in  life,  the  strong 
claiming  no  advantage  over  the  feeble. 
The  disease  may  be  communicated — 

1.  By  persons  themselves  in  varions  stages  of  the  disease. 

2.  Carriage  of  infection  by  healthy  persons  (?). 
8.  Soiled  clothes. 

4.  Importation  of  choleraic  discharges  by  bad  sewers  into 

weUs  and  other  sources  of  water  sapply. 

5.  Certain  constituents  of  the  soil  of  a  place  (Pettenkofer). 

6.  I^sence  of  the  cholera  poison  in  the  air. 

7.  Introduction  by  food. 

PreeatUions,  etc. — 

1.  Quarantine  for  twenty  days  at  least. 

2.  House-to-house  visitation. 

3.  Early  treatment  of  the  first  symptoms  of  diarrhoea. 

4.  Most  careful  disinfection  of  the  stools  or  other  dejections 

of  cholera  patients  before  allowingthemtoenterthe  sewers. 

5.  In  small  towns  having  only  cesspools,  the  stools,  etc., 

should  be  disinfected  and  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  as  far 
as  possible  from  human  habitations. 

6.  If  the  season  permit,  the  treatment  of  cholera  patients  is 

best  conducted  in  tents. 

7.  Careful  diBmiec^ou  oi  Voxuaftt^  \i^^^  ^qbq&Sl  i&s^hflda^  and 

prevention  of  gcoxmiQk.  mi  \iAft  xWxi. 
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Small-Pox. — This  is  the  type  of  the  zymotic  class 
of  diseases.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  winter  and  spring. 
'There  is  no  contagion  so  strong  and  snie  as  that  of 
emall-pox,  none  that  operates  at  so  great  a  diatance.' 
The  disease  may  he  spread  hy  fomites,  by  infected 
rags,  by  a  dead  body,  etc.  Small-pox  is  most  fatal 
under  five  years,  least  between  ten  to  fifteen,  and  again 
more  fatal  after  thirty.  The  ptecautiona  to  he  taken 
against  its  spread  are — 

1.  luDCuIOition.     Thta  ia  not  now  legal,  bat  thero  cannot  be  a 

doubt  but  that  the  inoculated,  disease  is  much  mildei 
tban  tlie  ntttora!. 

2.  Careful  vaccination.     This  was  once  put  forth 


once  reposed  io  it 
TTuH  disappointuiont  ie  due  to — 
a.  Absence  of  fall  statisticB  shovrinff  the  mortality 

of  the  vaccinated  compared  with    that  of   the 

UQvaccinated. 
h.  Medical  men  not  stating  in  their  death  ccrtiGcat 

if   jaMenta   unvaocinatod  or    marks    present 

vaccinated, 
e.  Taccination  not  properly  performed, 
d,  Tfao  relative  namher  of  vaccinated  and  un vaccinated 

in  the  entire  population. 


a.  That  the  balk  of  the  population  is  vaccinated, 
5.  That  vaccination  haa  been  improperly  pecformei 
The  proper  view  to  take  of  vaccination  appears  to  be  t' 
— that  it  does  not  prevent  ssiall-pox,  but  modiSea  . . . 
virulence,  and  this  is  borne  ont  by  hospital  statistics  whidi 
show  that  the  mortality  in  the  vaccinated  ia  B-9  per  cent , 
in  the  uuTflccinated,  49  to  71  per  cent.  It  has  also  beau 
stated  that  syphilis  baa  beea  propagated  bv  vacciuatiou. 
Vie  believe  that  the  statements  made  on  this  sabject  ar», 
overdmwu. 

3.  Re- vaccination  at  regular  intervals. 

4.  Immediate  removal  by  special  means  of  conveyance  of  1^1 

attacked  to  properly  regulated  hoapitala  or  tenta,    "" 
ia  the  mote  importoat  vVea  aniSi-ijQX  mxb^ui. 
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generally  does,  those  living  in  ill-ventilated  and  densely* 
populated  courts  and  alleys. 

5.  Free  ventilation  and  disinfection  of  the  house  by  the  use 
of  chlorine,  nitrous  add,  and  iodine  vapour, 

Provisiona  of  the  FaedncUum  Acts,  1867-71, 

1.  Guardians  to  divide  unions  and  parishes  into  vaccination 
districts,  and  alter  such  districts  if  approved  by  L.  G.  B. 

2.  Qualified  medical  man  to  be  appointed  for  such  districts, 
and  be  paid  for  vaccinating  persons  only  in  his  district,  except 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  vaccinator  in  an  adjoining 
district,  or  of  default  of  the  vaccinator  therein,  of  which  defanlt 
notice  shall  have  been  given  him  in  writing  by  the  ^piaidians, 
or  when  a  relievins  officer  of  his  union  or  parish  shall  in  writing 
refer  any  child  to  him  for  vaccination. 

8.  There  must  be  a  contract  between  the  medical  man  and 
the  guardians. 

4.  Public  vaccinators  must  be  registered,  and  bold  a  licence 
to  practice  both  medicine  and  surgery,  and  also  possess  the 
Government  certificate  of  proficiency  in  vaccination.  All 
appointments  must  be  ratifiea  by  the  L.  G.  B. 

5.  Fees ;  minimum.  Within  one  mile  of  lus  residence  or  in 
the  workhouse.  Is.  6d.,  over  one  mile,  2s.  6d.,  over  two  miles, 
8s.  Two-thirds  of  above  fees  for  revaccination.  All  fees  must 
be  paid  within  one  month  of  the  four  quarter  days  to  avoid 
difficulty  in  recovering  them. 

6.  Unless  agreed  upon  with  guardians,  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse  not  entitled  to  fees  for  vaccinating  persons  in  it. 

7.  Public  vaccinator  must  send  all  certificates  to  the  vaccina^ 
tion  officer  of  Ida  district.  If  vaccinator  is  not  the  public 
vaccinator  he  must  give  certificates  of  '  unfitness,'  '  unsnscepti- 
bility,'  or  '  successful  vaccination'  to  parent  or  guardian  of  child 
for  transmission  to  the  proper  officer. 

8.  The  public  vaccinator,  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  follow- 
ing, must  inspect  all  vaccinations  and  grant  certificates,  or 
re- vaccinate  cmld  in  case  of  failure. 

9.  The  Act  of  1871  created  the  office  of  'vaccination  officer', 
who  performs  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1867  on  the 
Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  evwy 
chud  is  vaccinated  and  the  law  enforced  against  defaulters.  Hjb 
must  give  proof  of  his  appointment  to  Justices.  If  not  Registrar 
of  Births  and  Deaths,  he  must  procure  a  list  of  all  births  to  see 
that  vaccination  is  duly  performed. 

10.  In  case  of  possible  infection,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
L.  G.  B.  that  the  gaai^aASi^  tcai^  QT^«t  vcl^  <>.bild  in  their  work- 
houM  to  be  vaccuiailQ^  m\2ckOuX  \2iBL<b  <»nka«BLNi  ^V>^  ^mvsi^iu 
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1 1.  The  word  '  parent '  includes  erery  one  having  the  castedy 
of  D  child.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  see  that  the  child  il 
vaccinated  within  three  montha  of  the  data  of  its  birth.  Failing 
to  do  so,  the  vaccination  officer  gives  notice  to  the  parent 
requiring  child  to  be  rai^cinated  usually  within  14  days,  and  if 
notice  not  complied  with,  commence  proceedings  before  a  magis- 

12.  In  case  of  a  certificate  of  anfitness  for  vaccination,  magis- 
trates may  still  convict  if  the;  have  good  reason  to  suspect  Uiat 
certificate  is  not  bona  Jide,  Onu  couviction  does  not  prevent 
other  convictions  till  provisions  ot  Aat  complied  with, 

13.  In  proceedings  against  parents  it  is  not  necessary  that  die 
child  be  bom  in  the  district  where  the  cose  is  tried.     This  '"^^^ 
insetted  to  stop  the  practice  of  moving  a  child  from  the  distdt^I 
ia  which  born  to  avoid  the  penally,  '^ 

1*.  A  penalty  may  ha  imposed  on  parent  for  the  foUowi 
offences  besides  tlie  above — 

a.  Refusing  to  take  vaccinated  child  to  he  examined. 
h.  Refusing  to  allow  removal  of  lymph. 
Ke-vaceinatedperaou3  must  present  themselves  for 

tion  or  pay  2s.  Bd.  to  guardians,  of  which  they  can 
compel  payment  in  n  summary  manner. 
16,  Inoenlation  is  illegal. 

Scarlet  Fever. — Is  the  type  of  a  contagious  and 
infections  malady.  The  poiaon  appaara  to  be  less  Tolatilo 
tlian  measles,  but  acts  at  a  greater  distance  than  typhus. 
It  can  be  propagated  in  every  possible  way,  even  by 
letters  sent  by  the  post.  Healthy  persons  may  convey 
the  poiaon  without  being  themselves  attacked.  Schools 
frequently  spread  the  disease.  The  period  of  incubation 
varies  from  a  few  minutes  to  five  days,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding six  days  (3fiirc?iison).  'Ton  will  be  aaked,'  says 
Sir  T.  Watson, '  at  what  period  the  danger  of  imparting 
the  disease  on  tho  one  hand,  or  of  catching  it  on  the 
other  is  over ;  and  I  would  recommend  you  to  answer 
that  you  do  not  know,  I  am  sure  I  do  not,  and, 
therefore,  I  always  decline  the  responsibility  of  giving 
an  oracular  opinion  on  tho  matter.'  Tlie  raote  actively 
contagious  period  of  the  fever  is  uncertain.  Some 
consider  the  period  of  desquamation,  and  tbaw.few. 
recommend  inunction  to  pio^entftiB%'aJis.?.'&-T^%*'*^'^ 
1^ 
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in  the  loom.  The  predisposing  causes  are  those  which 
lover  the  vital  powers,  overcrowding,  etc.  Prophy- 
laxis none. 

Prevention  of  Spread. 

a.  Isolation. 

b.  Exposure  of  clothes,  etc.,  to  heat. 

e.  Fumigation  of  rooms  with  fumes  of  sulphur.  Close  all 
doors,  windows,  and  chimneys,  and  hum  from  1-2  lbs. 
of  sulphur  for  every  1000  cubic  feet  of  space.  After 
some  hours  open  room  and  allow  free  ventuation. 

d.  Destruction  of  all  infected  articles. 

e.  Inunction  of  lard  to  prevent  escape  of  epithelial  scales. 

Measles, — One  of  the  exanthemaia^  and  propagated 
in  a  like  manner.  Though  comparatively  a  mild  dis- 
ease in  this  country,  measles,  when  introduced  to  a 
new  land,  is  most  fataL  It  nearly  depopulated  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  as  small-pox  did  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  I^orth  America.  This  severity  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  abundance  in  the  blood  of 
the  fit  pabulum  for  the  germs  of  the  disease,  and  which 
has  not  been  previously  partially  exhausted  by  the 
germs  of  the  other  exanthemata. 

Prevention, — Measures  like  those  for  scarlet  fever. 

Typhus, — ^The  result  of  a  specific  poison  probably  of 
animal  origin,  apparently  generated  by  overcrowding  or 
Ochlesis  (OxAi/ots,  a  crowd).  Murchison  maintained 
that  the  disease  sometimes  arose,  de  novo,  and  gives 
three  cases  where  typhus  appeared,  but  no  possible 
source  of  infection  could  be  traced.  In  his  cases  the 
persons  attacked  were  huddled-  together  in  a  small 
room  without  any  pretence  at  ventilation.  The  poison 
is  not  very  volatile,  and  is  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  free  ventilation.  Starvation,  penury,  want,  and 
overcrowding  are  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
of  typhus. 

Prevention, — Complete  isolation  of  those  attacked, 
free  ventilation,  and  perfect  cleanliness  of  everything 
used  by  the  patient.  The  evolution  of  nitrous  acid 
gas  has  been  ioxni'^L  oi  ^x^^\»  ^)a^.    '^^^  ^^^^s«s^  vl 
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patients  should  be  placed  as  Boon  as  removed  info  boil- 
ing water,  or  into  an  oven  and  baked.  Treat  in  tenta 
or  temporary  wooden  huta. 

Typhoid. — Propagated  chiefly  by  the  discharges 
from  the  bowels,  and  probably,  aa  in  typhus,  the  result 
of  the  admission  of  a  poiEoti  of  animal  origin  into  the 
blood.  The  poison  may  be  carried  by  water,  and  by 
food,  aa  in  the  ease  of  the  outbreaks  in  Islington  and 
in  the  west-end  of  London,  where  tho  carriage  of  the 
poison  was  traced  to  the  milk  used  by  those  attacked. 

Prevention, — Isolation  oi  the  afilicted,  and  the  most 
rigid  attention  to  the  proper  disinfection  of  the  stools 
with  zinc  chloride,  ferroue  sulphate,  etc.  'Never 
empty  any  evacuation  into  a  closet,  sewer,  or  cesspool 
bury  it  several  feet  deep  and  Tniy  it  well  with  earth 
{Parhes).  The  clothes  and  bedding  should  be  well 
fumigated  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  at  least 
240°  F.  The  purity  of  the  drinking  water,  and  the 
most  efficient  drainage,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  a  future  outbreak,  and  to  arrest  the  existing 
one.     Treat  in  tents,  as  in  the  case  of  typhus. 

Relapsing  Fever. — A  contagious  disease  of  uncertain 
or^in,  sometimes  following  periods  of  great  scarcity, 
and  certainly  spread  by  overcrowding.  la  endemic  in 
Ireland  and  Silesia,  sometimes  becoming  epidemic. 
Sir  S.  Christison  spoke  of  its  '  spontaneous  genera- 
tion' from  '  penury,  and  pent  up  in  airless  dwellings,' 
oa  beyond  doubt  Bacteria  have  been  found  in  the 
blood  of  those  attacked, 

Pi-eve?ition. — Good  food  and  the  other  meaauie 
recommended  for  typhus. 

The  follawiny  Diseases  ate  supposed  to  spread  by 
Infeation  contained  in  the /wees  of  the  Sick 

Yellow  fever,  cholera,  and  typhoid  fever,  though,  as 
in  the  last  disease,  persons  convalescent  may  carry  tha 
disease.     Parkea  suggests  that  this  ms.^  Iw    ' 
ol  bfldi/-washed  clothes. 


3 
^         J 
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It  may  aUo  he  asked,  What  are  the  diseases  whicli 
iiearly  all  physicians  and  surgeons  admit  woidd  cdmost 
be  best  treated  in  the  open  air^  in  tents,  etc,  9 

Erysipelas,  choleta,  small-pox,  typhus,  and  typhoid 
fever,  yellow  fever,  hospital  gangrene,  etc.,  etc.  In 
the  case  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  patients  should 
not  be  exposed  to  cold,  but  in  no  case  is  free  ventila- 
tion contra-indicated. 

The  means  by  which  zymotic  diseases  are  spread — 

1.  Difficulty  of  isolating  the  sick. 

2.  The  sale  of  infected  clothing,  etc.,  in  rag  shops. 
8.  The  letting  of  infected  houses  and  apartments. 

4.  Incautious  conveyance  of  the  sick  in  cabs,  etc 

5.  Convalescents,  laundresses,  tailors,  etc. 

6.  Foul  water,  had  drains,  etc. 

Influences  under  which  Zymotic  Diseases  arise 

The  causes  which  appear  to  influence  the  rise  and 
spread  of  zymotic  diseases  may  be  tabulated  thus : — 

1.  Those  which  belong  more  particularly  to  the  locality. 

2.  Those  which  depend  upon  population.' 
(1.)  Those  of  locality. 

a.  LocaUty. 

This  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  old-established 
countries,  and  is  more  important  in  countries  where 
new  communities  are  bein^  formed ;  for  then  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  higher  the  situation  above  sea  level 
the  greater  freedom  from  zymotic  diseases. 

b.  Drainage. 

c.  Age,  construction,  and  condition  of  houses  and  streets. 
The    effect  of  these  causes  is  notably  seen  in  all  old 

towns,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  London,  etc 
In  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  fever  is  almost  endemic, 
and  the  same  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Dublin.  (See 
Report  of  Dub.  San.  Assoc,  1873.)  The  narrow 
streets  iu  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  combined  with 
the  age  and  filthy  condition  of  the  houses,  tiie  density 
and  poverty  of  the  population,  all  tend  to  localise 
fever  in  these  parts. 

d.  Season  and  climate. 

These  have  been  mentioned  before. 
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(2.)  Those  of  population. 

a,  DBnsity  of  poplilstion. 
The  usKeiilUiiDeas  and  incieaaed  death-rate  dus  tc 

catise  have  been  discussed  elsewhere. 

b.  Pauperifitn. 
c  Cleajiliiiess. — This  is  nlmost  absent  in  poor  i 

dirt  prevailing  evsry  where. 
d.  Improper  accommodation  for  ths  sick. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875 
Infectious  Diseases  and  Hospitals 
Any  L.  A.  on  the  certificate  of  their  M.  O,  H.,  or  of  any  olhsr 
legally  qnalifiedmeiiicalpractitioner.stating  that  ahousereq^tiireB 
disinfecting  and  cleansiDg,  oranf  articles  therein  likely  to  retain 
infection,  ^all  give  notice  in  nnttii^  to  the  owner  ot  occupier, 
requiring  him  to  cleanHe  and  disinfect  auali  house,  and  articles, 
within  a  specified  time.  If  the  person  fail  to  comply  therewith, 
he  shall  he  liable  to  a  penalty  ot  not  less  than  one  shilling,  and 
not  eiceeding  ten  shillings,  for  every  day  duricg  which  he  con- 
tiaues  to  make  default ;  ami  the  L.  A.  shall  cause  such  house,  or 
part  thereof,  and  articles,  to  he  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and 
may  recover  the  espenaos  incurred  from  the  owner  or  oconpier. 
Where  the  owner  or  occnpier  of  any  such  house  is,  from  poverty 
or  otherwise,  unable  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  the  L.  A.  may,  with  his  consent,  cleanse  and  disinfect 
such  house  and  articles,  and  defray  the  expenses  thereof. 

Any  L.  A.  may  direct  the  destruction  of  any  bedding, 
clothmg,  or  other  articles  which  have  been  esposed  to  infection 
from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  and  may  give  com- 
pensation for  the  same. 

And  may  also  provide  a  proper  place,  with  all  necessary 
apparatus  and  attendance,  for  the  disinfection  of  bedding,  cloth- 
ing, or  other  articles  which  have  become  infected,  and  may 
cause  any  articles  brought  for  disiufecCion  to  be  disinfected  free 
ot  charge. 

Any  L.  A.  may  provide  and  maintain  a  carriage  or  carriages 
'table  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  sulTering  under  any  ir 

tious  disor'  '  -  -■  '    .■.. .  ..i.  _. 

any  person  sc 

Where  any  suitable  hospital  or  place  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  is  provided  within  the  district  of  a  L.  A.,  or  within  a  con- 
venient distance,   any  person   suffering  from   any  dauge 
infectious  disorder,  and  is  withont  proper  lodging  o-  ~"""~ 
dation,  or  lodged  in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than 
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or  is  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  may,  on  a  certificate  signed  by 
a  legally  qualified  m«aicaZ  practitioner,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  superintending  body  of  such  hospital,  be  removed,  by  order 
of  any  justice,  to  such  hospital  or  place  at  the  cost  of  the  L.  A., 
and  any  person  so  suffering,  who  is  lodged  in  any  common  ' 
lodging-house,  may,  with  the  like  consent,  and  on  a  like 
certificate,  be  so  removed  by  order  of  the  L.  A. 

Any  person  who  wilfully  disobeys  or  obstructs  the  ezecntion 
of  such  order  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds. 
Any  person  who — 1.  While  suffering  from  any  dangerous 
infectious  disorder,  wilfully  exposes  himself  without  pro- 
per precautions  against  spreading  the  disorder  in  any 
street,  public  place,  or  enters  any  public  conveyance 
without  previously  notifying  to  the  owner,  conductor,  or 
driver  thereof  that  he  is  sufi^ring;  or, 

2.  Being  in  charge  of  any  person  so  sufferings  so  exposes  such 

suf^rer;  or, 

3.  Gives,  lends,  sells,  transmits,  or  exposes,  without  previous 

disinfection,  any  bedding,  clothing,  rags,  or  other  thin^ 
which  have  been  exposed  to  infection  from  any  such  dis- 
order, shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five 
pounds ;  and  a  person  who,  wnile  suffering  from  an^  such 
disorder,  enters  any  public  conveyance  without  previously 
notif;)ring  to  the  owner  or  driver  that  he  is  so  suffering, 
shall  in  addition  be  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay  sucn 
owner  and  driver  the  amount  of  any  loss  and  expense  thc^ 
may  incur  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  disinfection  of  the  conveyance. 
Provided  that  no  proceedings  shall  be  taken  a^amst  persons 
transmitting  with  proper  precautions  any  bedding,  clothings 
rags,  or  other  things,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  same  dis- 
infected.    Every  owner  or  driver  of  a  public  conveyance  shall 
immediately  provide  for  the  disinfection  of  such  conveyance 
after  it  has,  to  his  knowledge,  conveyed  any  person  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder;  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  he 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds;  but  no 
such  owner  or  driver  shall  be  req^uired  to  convey  any  person  so 
suffering  until  he  has  been  paid  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  any 
loss  or  expense  incurred  by  him  in  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  section.    Any  person  who,  Imowingly,  lets  for 
hire  any  house,  room,  or  part  of  a  house  in  which  any  person 
has  been  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  with- 
out having  such  nouse,  room,  or  part  of  a  house,  and  all  articles 
liable  to  retain  infection,  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
legally  qualified.  me^c8\  iDiTQLc\.\\A.Q»T^<st,  «&\«8^«dbY  a  certificate 
signed  by  him,  shaW  \>ft  \\»XAa  \»  «»i  ^^asiXX:^  Tia\.«»R««a&a^%>3«^8si«i 
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ponnds.  For  the  purpoaa  of  this  saction,  the  keeper  of  an  inn 
eliaU  be  deemed  to  let  for  hire  part  of  a  honse  to  any  person 
admitted  as  a  guest  into  sncb  inn.  Any  person  letting  for  hire, 
or  showing  for  the  purpose  of  letting  for  hire,  any  house  or  part 
ot  a  honse,  who,  on  hemg  questioned  by  any  person  negotiating 
for  the  hire  of  sach  house,  or  part  of  a  house,  as  to  the  fact  of 
there  being,  or  within  six  weeks  previously  having  been,  any 
person  soflering  from  any  dangerous  infectious  disorder,  know- 
ingly makes  a  false  answer  to  snch  question,  shall  be  liable,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty 
pounds,  or  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  month. 

Mortuaries,  etc. 


interment,  and  may  make  by-laws  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment and  charges  for  use  of  the  same ;  they  may  also  provide 
for  the  decent  and  economical  interment  of  any  dead  body  which 
may  he  received  into  a  mortuary.  Where  the  body  of  one  who 
has  died  of  any  infectious  disease  is  retained  in  a  room  in  which 
persons  live  or  sleep,  or  any  dead  body  which  is  in  anch  a  state 
OS  to  endanger  ths  health  of  the  inmates  of  the  same  bouse  or 
room,  is  retained  in  such  house  or  room,  any  justlRe  may,  on  a 
ceiUhcAte  sigaeAhj  alegallyqualifiedmediail practitioner,  order 
the  body  ta  be  removed,  at  the  cost  of  the  L.  A.,  to  any  mortuary 
provided  by  sach  L.  A,,  anddirect  the  some  to  be  buried  within 
a  time  to  be  limited  in  such  order;  and  unless  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased  undei'take  to  bury  the  body  within  the 
time  90  limited,  and  do  bury  the  same,  it  shall  he  the  dnty  of 
the  relieving  officer  to  bury  such  body  at  the  eipensa  of  the 
poor-rate,  but  any  expense  so  incurred  may  be  recovered  by  tbe 
relieving  officer  from  any  person  legally  liable  to  pay  the  expense 
ot  such  buriah  Any  person  obstructing  the  eiecntion  of  on 
order  made  by  a  jostice  under  this  section  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds.  Any  L.  A.  mny  provide 
and  maintain  a  proper  place  (otherwiae  than  at  a  workhouse  or 
a  mortuary)  for  the  reception  of  dead  bodies  during  the  time 
required  to  conduct  any  post-mortem  examination  ordered  by  a 
coroner  or  other  constituted  antliority,  and  may  make  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  such  place ;  and  where  any 
such  place  has  been  provided,  b  coroner  or  other  constituted 
authority  may  order  the  removal  of  the  body  to  and  from  such 
place  for  carrying  out  such  poat-T/iorlcm  examination,  such  oosts 
of  removal  to  be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  and  out  of  the  same 
ftind,  as  the  oosts  and  fees  for  post-morU.tn.  Kiaai\'MS.v3^t  ■^i>»t- 
ordered  by  the  coroner. 
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Aeeommodalion  for  the  Biek. — Tbie  la  provided  for  under 
BBction  JSl  of  the  P.  H.  A.,  1B7B,  by  whioh  the  L,  A.  msiy 
toJld  or  lease  a  building  for  the  purpose,  or  Ihey  may  rsrm  Ihcir 
nek  in  any  hospital  fiy  paying  for  tbe  reception  of  the  same. 
Two  or  more  L.  A.  may  combine  to  provide  a  common  boGpilal. 

Hospitala  should  be  built  if  possible  on  dry  porous 
soil,  well  diained,  and  on  the  pavilion  plan  now  so 
much  advocated.  All  the  sanitary  arrangements  should 
be  as  perfect  as  possible,  the  -water-closets  being  placed 
aa  far  as  practicable  outside  the  wards.  The  windows 
— one  to  every  two  beds — should  be  on  each  side  of  the 
ward  to  allow  of  cross  ventilation,  and  should  estend  to 
Hie  ceiling  of  the  ward.  The  corners  of  the  ward  should 
be  rounded  to  prevent  the  collection  of  dust,  etc  The 
unit  of  a  hospital  is  the  ward,  and  this  should  not 
contain  more  t.hAn  thirty-two  beds,  the  number  fixed  by 
Miss  Nightingale  as  capable  of  being  watched  over  by 
one  head  nurse.  A  ward  to  contain  twenty  patieota 
should  be  80  feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  16-20  feet 
high.  If  the  ward  be  higher  than  the  height  given, 
ventilation  is  impeded.  Each  patient  should  be  allowed 
at  least  1600  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  a  superficial  area 
of  100  square  feet  for  each  bed.  For  infectious  diseases 
these  numbers  should  be  increased. 


Coniagion. — On  this  subject  opinions  have  diffe 
and  still  continue  to  differ.  For  a  full  account  of 
present  received  opinions  on  this  subject,  the  student 
is  referred  to  the  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  earlier  ideas  that  contagion  con- 
sisted of  inorganic  solids,  liquids,  or  even  gaseous  floida 
in  peculiar  electrical  states,  which  acted  as  'ferments' 
in  the  blood,  have  of  late  given  place  to  the  theory  that 
contagion  is  due  to  the  presence  of  small  bodies  eit' 
present  in  the  air  or  floating  about  in  ft  fluid,  as. 
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instance,  the  vaccine  lymph.  '  It  la  characteristic, 
says  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson  (Twelfth  Koport  of  tlie 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council),  of  many  of  the 
communicable  diseases,  that  at  the  same  period,  in  the 
course  of  their  dcTelopment,  liquids  esist  in  the  dis- 
eased body,  ■whether  human  or  animal,  which  have  the 
power  of  producing  the  original  disorder  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  living  substance  of  a  healthy 
individual  Such  liquids  are  said  to  be  virulent  or 
infecting.  Their  occurrence  in  human  pathology  ia 
famihar  to  ua  in  small-pox  and  syphilis ;  and  lately  we 
have  learnt  experimentally  to  recognise  it  in  tuber- 
culosis, and  inferentially  in  other  allied  diseases. 
Among  the  lower  animals,  the  maladies  of  which  the 
liquid  contagium  is  known  are  much  more  numerous, 
[n  some,  as  in  cattle  plague  and  in  anthrax,  all  the 
tissues  and  juices  become  virulent ;  in  others,  the  con- 
tagious property  is  found  only  in  liquids  derived  from 
special  seats  of  diseased  processes  similar  to  ordinary 
inflammation,  as,  e.17.,  in  glanders,  in  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  in  sheep-pox.'  In  1868,  M.  Chauveau  published 
two  papers,  in  which  ho  showed  that  when  vaccine 
lymph  was  mixed  with  water  in  varying  proportions, 
and  allowed  to  settle  for  twenty-four  hours,  vaccine 
pustules  were  not  produced  when  the  upper  portions  of 
the  fluid  were  used,  and  that  the  amount  of  siiccessful 
results  increased  as  the  lower  portions  were  used.  It 
has  also  been  found  that  vaccine  lymph,  examined 
under  the  microscope,  contains  certain  small  bodies,  to 
which  the  infecting  properties  of  the  lymph  are  attri- 
buted ;  but  '  it  is  not  contended  that  all  varieties  of 
contagion  are  liquid,  or  dissolved,  or  suspended  in 
liquid,  but  only  that  the  several  contagia  of  diseases 
known  to  be  innoculable  must  be  contained  in  the  liquids 
with  which  we  can  perforra  inoculation.'  Dr  Parkes 
collects  the  several  views  on  the  nature  of  contagion 
under  three  heads,  to  which  we  will  add  three  more. 
1.  That  the  particles  are  supposed  to  be  of 
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origin,  born  in,  and  only  growing  in  the  body ;  they 
are,  in  fact,  minute  portions  of  bioplasm  (Beale)  or 
protoplasm. 

The  meaning  of  this  term  '  bioplasm '  is  thus  given 
by  Beale : — *  Tfiie  term  I  propose  to  apply  to  the  living 
germinal,  self-propagating  matter  of  living  beings,  and 
to  restrict  to  this,  is  bioplasm  (Btos,  life ;  and  wXJaofia, 
plasma).  Now  thcCt  the  word  biology  has  come  into 
common  nse,  it  seems  desirable  to  employ  the  same 
root  in  speaking  of  the  matter  which  it  is  the -main 
purpose  of  biology  to  investigate.  Bioplasm  involves 
no  theory  as  regards  the  nature  or  the  origin  of  the 
matter ;  it  simply  distinguishes  it  as  living '  (Diseaae 
Germs;  their  Nature  and  Origin^  1872).  A  'germ'is, 
according  to  this  writer,  'a  particle  of  living  matter 
which  has  been  detached  from  already  existing  living 
matter,  and  this  living  matter  came  from  matter  of 
some  sort  which  lived  before  it.' 

This  doctrine,  as  Parkes  points  out,  is  the  scientific 
dress  for  the  old  doctrine  of  <  fomites.'  These  particles 
are  said  to  possess  an  independent  life,  are  capable  of 
moving  about  in  the  fluids,  searching  for  food,  growing 
and  dying.  The  failure  of  the  transference  of  disease 
from  one  individual  to  another  may  be  explained  on 
this  theory  to  the  want  of  the  proper  supply  of  food 
in  the  second  individual,  or  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
disease  to  the  fact  that  all  the  necessary  amoimt  of 
nutriment  has  been  used  up  during  the  first  attack. 
Against  this  is  the  fact  that  living  animals,  when 
removed  from  the  body,  rapidly  die ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  with  these  particles,  which  appear  to  possess 
considerable  vitality. 

2.  The  particles  are  supposed  to  be  of  a  fungoid 
nature,  and  to  simply  grow  in  the  body  after  being 
introduced  ah  extemo.  In  other  words,  that  contagium 
is  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  beii^  part  of  a  living 
body,  as  in  the  ca&e  oi  a  blcvod  ceU^  but  is  a  distinct 
Jiving  organised  'beviig,\Vnxi%  mVXsMi  ^^MRasftA^XsiQ^, 


and  capable  of  propagating  itself.  This  doctrine  haa 
been  ably  supported  by  Professor  Hallier,  who  contends 
that  tbe  contagium  particles  of  cholera,  diarrhcea, 
Bmall-pox,  syphilis,  etc.,  are  of  a  fungoid  nature.  Of 
this  theory  Dr  Parkes  remarks  : — '  It  is  clearly  a  view 
which  would  explain  many  phenomena  of  the  contagious 
diseases,  and  has  teen  supported  by  the  experimental 
evidence  of  Hallier,  and  many  others,  who  have  be- 
lieved that  they  have  invariably  identified  special  fungi 
from  particles  of  contagia.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  evidence  of  true  and  recognisable  and  special 
fungi  being  thus  discovered  and  grown,  and  forming 
the  efficient  causes,  is  very  much  doubted  by  the  best 
observers.' 

3.  The  particles  of  contagia  are  thouglit  to  be  like 
'  Bchizomycetes,'  i.e.,  of  that  class  of  organisms  which, 
according  to  Kageli,  are  not  fungi,  but  partake  some- 
what of  the  character  of  bacteria,  with  which  they  are 
probably  identical  These  bodies  have  been  called 
bacteria,  vibrios,  monads,  microzymes  ziiogloMi.  They 
have  been  shown  by  Klebs  and  Recklinghausen  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  production  of  eepticaiuiia,  and, 
aceoring  to  Parkes,  '  they  have  been  proved  to  cause 
disease  of  the  intestinal  mucons  membrane,  the  uterus, 
the  kidneys,  and  the  heart.'  Dr  Burdon  Sanderson 
states  that,  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  '  a 
single  bacterium  will  produce  10,777,220  inJividuals 
every  twenty-four  hours.' 

4.  The  theory  of  Dr  A.  E.  Sanson,  best  expressed  in 
his  own  words: — 'The  poisons  of  spreading  diseases 
are  extremely  minute  living  oi^anisms,  having  the  cha- 
racteristic endowments  of  vegetable  growths,  analogous 
to  the  minute  particles  of  vegetable  protoplasm,  whose 
function  it  is  to  disintegrate  and  convert  complex 
organic  products,  owing  their  specific  properties  in  the 
special  diseases  not  to  any  botanical  peculiarities,  but 
to  the  characters  implanted  in  them  by  tk*  «i\V  =Si. 
which  they  foet  sprang  tiom.  ^osisscaKras.  -^■sxia,^  «s«i 
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f  lom  which  they  are  transmitted ;  this  soil  (except  in 
the  case  of  their  earliest  origin)  being  the  fluids  of  the 
animal  bodies '  (The  Antiseptic  System). 

5.  The  <  graft  theory '  of  Dr  James  BosS|  based  on 
Darwin's  theory  of  pangenesis,  and  applied  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  zymotic  diseases.  ^Heterologous 
growth'  or  modified  portions  of  the  individual  horn 
whom  they  have  become  detached,  and  which  produce 
disease  when  <  grafted '  into  another  person. 

6.  The  purely  'physical  theory'  of  Dr  W.  B. 
Richardson,  that  certain  substances  exert  their  dele- 
terious properties,  by  setting  at  liberty  the  oxygen  of 
the  blood  in  undue  quantities,  the  organic  substances 
during  the  process  becoming  themselves  decomposed. 

These  organic  poisons,  it  is  also  stated,  are  capable 
of  forming  salts  with  acids. 

How  is  Contagium  Communicated? — ^Both  directly 
and  indirectly — directly  as  in  vaccination,  gonorrhoea, 
syphilis,  etc. ;  and  indu*ectly  when  there  is  some  inter- 
vening media,  as  water,  air,  food,  etc  The  following 
ejcperiment  was  performed  by  KtLchenmeister : — A 
sheep  was  made  to  breathe  for  an  hour  air  passed 
through  a  shirt  worn  for  some  hours  by  a  small-pox 
patient.  Five  days  afterwards  small-pox  commenced 
in  the  sheep,  and  on  the  eighth  day  a  well-marked 
eruption  was  developed.  The  outbreaJ^s  of  typhoid  in 
Islington  and  in  Marylebone  were  clearly  traced  to  the 
milk  used  by  those  attacked. 

On  what  Conditions  does  ihs  Idfe  or  Activity  of 
Contagia  Depend? — On  this  subject  very  little  is  posi- 
tively known.  Of  the  effect  of  cold,  Dr  Braidwood 
states  that  the  exposure  of  vaccine  lymph  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  to  a  temperature  nearly  a  hundred  degrees 
below  that  at  which  mercury  solidifies,  not  only  does 
not  destroy  the  activity  of  vaccine  lymph,  but  does  not 
impair  or  affect  it  at  all,  that  is,  so  far  as  r^ards  its 
specific  propeities.  iBfifiAi  ^^^^  ^^.^crt^isiS^tA  the  experi- 
ments of  the  sam.e'vmtet^'Viaa,  ^oTstosrj  X^'^Cc^^^sckSsssS^ 
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received  opinion  that  140°  F.  destroyed  tne  potency  <^|^^| 
I  vaccine,  no  effect  on  vaccine,  tmless  the  temperatnie  ll^^^| 

I         raised  to  149^°  F.  ^^ 

Didnfeetanig  and  Deodorants. — These  terms  are 
often  used  indiscriminately,  but  the  latter  simply  act 
by  disguising  the  smell,  whilst  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  former  actnally  destroy  tlie  disease 
germs.  Eau  de  Cologne  is  an  example  of  the  class 
deodorants ;  Condy's  Fluid  of  the  class  disinfectants. 
The  following  remarks  are  an  epitome  of  the  article  on 
disinfectants  by  Dr  Baxter,  in  the  reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1875.  The  terra  disin- 
fectant is  still  employed  to  designate  agents  possessing 
one  or  more  of  the  following  properties  : — 

1.  That  of  cieokiag  or  preventing  curtain  chemical  changea 
duo  to  the  operstian  of  azotised  fermeotB,  und  seemingly  iade- 
]ieudent  of  the  presence  of  living  organisms.  The  word 
'catalysis'  is  used  to  epeciiy,  without  in  any  way  eluddatlDg, 
the  nature  of  each  changes,  Examples  oF  thom  are  furnished 
by  the  action  of  emulsion  upon  amygdaliu,  or  diostuse  on 
starch,  etc. 

2.  Tlint  of  preventing  or  stopping  decompositions,  which  arc 
CMuolIy  conraotfld  with  the  presence  of  organiBms.  Looked  at 
from  the  biological  rather  thitu  the  chemicid  point  of  view,  sach 

I  changes  naturally  fall  under  at  least  tvo  heads,  viz. , /ermenf a- 

tiana,  occurring  in  acid  media,  and  attended  with  the  gannina- 
I  tion  and  multiplication  oF  torala  forma ;   and  pulrtfactiims, 

I  occurring  in  nentral  or  alkaline  medio,   and  associated   with 

I  the  presence  and  vital  activity  of  schizomycutona  organisms. 

3.  That  of  destroying  the  injurioas  products  of  any  of  the 
above  processes,  or  of  rendering  them  iuuocuoua  to  man  and  the 
higher  animals. 

I  i.  That  oF  deatroyiog  the  contagia  oF  communicable  diseases, 

I  or  of  depriving  such  contogia  of  their  specific  infectiTe  power. 

Dr  Paries  gives  the  following  as  the  beat  definition 

I  of  the  term  '  disinfectants' : — '  Those  substances  which 

can  prevent  infections   diseases   from   spreading,    by 

destroying  their  specific  poisons,'  and  theoa  'KiMsi.  ^a& 

carefully    diatingviiBheA   imto.   "Canw,   ^■gi-^^  -^^si^si.   j 
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merely  arrest  the  progress  or  absorb  the  offensive  pro- 
ducts of  organic  decomposition.'  Dr  Baxter  defines  a, 
'  disinfectant '  to  be  '  any  agent  capable  of  bo  modifying 
the  contagium  of  a  communicable  disease,  during  its 
transit  fiuta  a  sick  to  a  healthy  individual,  as  to  deprive 
it  of  its  specific  power  of  infecting  the  latter,' 

Beasona  for  the  discordance  of  opinion  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term  '  disinfectant  * ; — 

1.  Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  contagion. 

2.  Ignomnco  of  tha  power  of  any  agant  in  destroying  the 
specific  rini9,  due  to  Uio  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  neceaaary 
precantions,  nnd  watching  resulte. 

3.  Preconceived  notions  of  individoala  as  to  tbe  pathological 
nature  of  contaainm,  Qenn  tteory,  molecular  change  in  aibn- 
minoid  principles,  etc.,  etc. 

Dr  Baxter,  from  the  experiments  performed  by  him, 
boa  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 


fectant  properties,  tbough  in  various  degrees. 

2.  It  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  antiseptic  is  not 
aynonjmous  with,  disinfectant  power,  though  as  reEBids  the  tour 
agents  emunerated  above,  tbe  one  is,  in  a  certain  Umited  sense, 
commensurate  with  the  other. 

3,  The  value  of  cbloriue  and  potassic  permanganate  appears 
to  depend  more  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  through  wliich 
the  particles  of  infective  matter  ere  distributed,  tban  on  the 
specific  characters  of  the  particles  themselves, 

i.  When  eitber  of  these  agents  is  used  to  disinfect  a  virulent 
Uqnid  containing  mach  organic  matter,  or  any  compoucda 
capable  of  uniting  with  chlonne,  or  of  decomposing  the  perman- 
ganate, there  is  no  security  for  the  effectual  fiiltilirwnt  of 
dimfection,  short  of  the  presence  of  free  chlorine  or  uudecom- 

K9ed  permanganate  in  the  hi^nid  after  all  chemical  action  has 
d  time  to  subside. 

6.  A  virulent  liquid  cannot  be  regarded  as  certainly  and 
completely  disinfected  by  sulphtir  dioiide  unless  it  has  been 
rendBTeU  permanently  and  stongl;  acid.  The  greater  solubUiliy 
of  this  agent  renders  it  preferable,  caeleris  paribits,  to  chlorine 
and  corholie  acid  for  the  msinfection  of  liquid  media. 

9.  No  viruloutliq^uid  cut  be  conaidereddiaLafBctHibv  carbolic  i 

■  acid  unless  it  coutsm  at  least  two  per  cent,  by  weight  of  tbbKj 

^        pure  acid.  hH 
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7.  When  disinfectaata  ore  mixed  with  a  li(iuid,   i 


STt^ 


it,  that  na  aoliil  matters  capable  of  sliieldiiig  coQtogiiim  from 
immediate  contact  with  ita  destroyer  be  OTerlookad. 

8.  Aerial  disinfectioa,  as  commoulj  practised  in  the  Bick- 
mom,  is  either  useless  or  poaitivelj  objectionable,  owing  to  the 
false  senaa  of  security  it  is  caloulated  to  pcoduoe.  To  make  the 
ur  of  a  room  smell  Btrocgl;  of  carbolic  acid,  by  stuttering 
oarbolic  acid  powder  about  the  floor,  or  of  chlorine,  by  ntacing 
a  tray  of  chloride  of  lime  in  a  corner,  is,  so  far  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  speciho  contagia  is  concerned,  an  utterly  futile  pro- 
ceeding. 

9.  When  aeriiil  disiofeolion  is  used,  chlorine  and  sulphur 
dioxide  are,  both  of  them,  soitable  agents,  the  latter  beiDg  the 
more  elfectual  of  the  two.  The  place  should  be  kept  saturated 
by  the  gas  for  at  least  aoi  hour,  longer  if  possible, 

10.  It  is  probable  that  all  contagia  disappear  sooner  or  later 
under  tbe  inSuence  of  air  and  moisture,  and  that  the  absence  of 
these  influences  may  act  as  a  preservative, 

11.  Dry  heat,  when  it  can  be  applied,  is  probably  the  most 
efficient  of  all  disinfectants,  care  being  taken  that  a  sulficiently 
high  temperature  he  mointainei],  that  every  portion  of  the 
article  be  subjected  to  the  Same  temperature,  and  that  the 
exposure  to  heat  be  prolonged  for  some  time.  A  tempDrature  of 
about  265°  F.  can  he  borne,  without  scorching,  by  most  articles 
of  dtess. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following,  from  tiie 
Memoranduui  on  Disinfection,  isaued  by  the  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Privy  Counci],  1866  :— '  It  is  to  cleanli- 
ness, ventilation,  and  drainage,  and  the  uee  of  perfectly 
pme  drinking  water,  that  populations  ought  mainly  to 
look  for  safety  againut  nuisance  and  infection.  Artifi- 
cial disinfectants  cannot  properly  supply  tbe  place  of 
tkeae  essentials  j  for,  except  ia  a  small  and  peculiar 
class  of  cases,  they  are  of  temporary  and  imperfect  use- 
fulness.' 

Schools,  Chdrohbs,  and  Theatres 

In  schools,    churches,   and    theatres,    a   system    of 

thorough  ventilation  is  absolutely  necessary;   and  in 

the  case  of  theatres,  care  should  bo  taken  that  ths.- 

means  of  ogress  in  case  of  Are  is  easy  of  ai 
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A  proposal  for  ventilating  the  school-rooms  of 
Boston  has  been  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  by  Mr  Martin,  architect,  by  means  of 
a  ventilating  shaft — the  impure  air  being  removed  from! 
the  room  through  openings  under  the  scholars — afresh 
air,  properly  warmed,  being  admitted  from  the  rool 
Mr  Martin  refers  to  the  injurious  effects  of  bad  venti- 
lation not  so  much  to  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the 
air,  as  to  '  the  watery  vapour  and  the  animal  matter 
thrown  off  both  by  lungs  and  skin,  which  seems  to 
putrefy  almost  immediately  after  being  thrown  into 
the  air.'  The  principles  of  ventilation  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  another  section. 

Cembtbbies  ^\ 

The  disposal  of  the  dead  is  a  matter  of  consideraldd  ij; 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  a  community.     The 
following  methods  have  been  adopted : — 

1.  Embalming.     2.  Cremation.     3.  SearburiaL 

4.  Land-burial. 

Cremation,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  by  far  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  but  public  prejudice  I 
is  against  the  proceeding.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  lately 
drew  attention  to  this  subject  in  an  article  on  *  Crema- 
tion' iu  the  Contemporajv/  Review ;  but  his  advocacy 
was  marred  by  his  commercial  views  as  to  the  value  of 
the  dust  for  agricultural  purposes,  at  once  disgusting 
and  repulsive  to  most  people.  Sea-burial  can  only  be 
adopted  in  towns  on  the  coast,  as  the  expense  would 
be  too  great  when  the  body  has  to  be  carried  any 
distance.  Embalming  is  never  likely  to  be  adopted  by 
modern  nations. 

Land-burial,  which,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is 
the  worst  of  all  forms  of  burial,. wiU  most  probably 
last  the  longest  of  any,  till  the  public  mind  by  degrees 
becomes  tutored  to  an  enlightened  appreciation  of  the 
sanitary. benefits  of  cremation. 


CEMETEEIES 
il  in  the  ground  ia  open  to  the  following  o 


^^B^B  Vbit  the  air  over  cbarchyarda  and  cemeteries  is  charged 
'iritli  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  an  ofTensive  putrid  vnpoar. 
FwiQ  the  ohutchjards  of  London  it  has  heen  stated  that  2i 
milliona  ot  cnbie  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gaa  were  given  off  yearly 
by  SS.OOO  bodies  buried  in  the  yacds. 

b.  That  disturbance  of  these  grounds  gives  rise  to  disease. 

c.  That  wells  and  other  aourcee  of  water  Bupply  are  — '— 
Dated  by  impurities  percoiatiug  through  the  sod. 

The  following  lemsdios  have  been  suggested 

a.  The  removal  of  burying-grotmds  to  some  distaace  beyoud 

b.  Burying  the  body  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  only  one  body 
in  each  grave.  This  rule  ia  broken  daily  in  the  cemeteries 
round  London :   four  or  five  bodies  in  the  same  grave  ia  not 

'    Tinusual. 

c.  The  use  of  plants  of  qnick  growth  and  dense  foliage,  which 
purify  the  air  by  absorbing  the  organic  suhstances  and  the 
earbonic  acid. 

d.  Careful  selection  of  the  site  and  sol].  In  selecting  a  site 
for  a  cemetery,  a  declivity  facing  the  north  or  north-east  is  to 
be  preferred.  The  drainage  of  the  soil  is  thus  facilitated.  The 
soil,  if  selecljon  is  permitted,  should  be  dry  and  well  drained, 
care  being  taken  that  the  drainage  does  not  have  acceas  to  any 
stream  or  well  from  which  water  is  drawn  for  domestic  purposes. 
A  porous,  coarse-grained,  gravelly  soil  should  be  selected  stiff 
day  or  marly  soils  rejected,  for  the  future  site  of  a  cemetery. 
All  soils  containing  much  water  should  be  extensively  under 
3_...  . !      -.T-  i._j — 1 — 11  L_  1 — ;,j  _.  _  >__g  depth  uian  six 


ter.  HoTises  should  not  be  nearer  the  walls  of  a  cemetery 
n  SDO  yards— a  rule  seldom  kept,  for  near  London  the  site  of  a. 
letery  seems  to  have  an  attraction  for  the  builders  of  'suburbHii 
villas.'  In  calculating  the  area  required  for  a  town,  take  the 
death-rate  at  SO  per  1000,  and  allow  two  sqnare  ^ards  for 
each  grave,  that  is,  for  the  grave  and  space  between  it  and  the 

Another  method  of  calculatLon  is  to  allow  a  quarter  of  on  acre 
of  burial  space  to  each  1000  head  of  popniation.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  enough  where  the  soil  is  mtfavourable  and  extensive 
pathways  are  allowed.  The  space  given  above  may  with 
advantage  be  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  or  say  half  an  acre  per^ 
1000.  J 

20  ■ 
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Quarantine  Establishments 

These  establishments  were  first  appointed  by  the 
Venetians,  the  regulations  being  made  about  the  year 
1484, 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  quararda,  forty; 
forty  days  or  six  week^  being  the  time  supposed  to  he 
required  by  those  on  board  a  ship  sailmg  from  an 
infected  port  to  purify  themselves  and  their  baggage, 
The  first  regulations  were  instituted  against  l^e  im« 
portation  of  the  plague,  which  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Western  Europe  from  the 
East.     Most  other  countries  have  adopted  more  or  less 
entirely  the  Venetian  practice  of  detaining  travellers 
from  entering  their  country  unless  they  can  show  a 
clean  bill  of  health.     The  existing  quarantine  regula- 
tions are  embodied  in  the  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  78,  and  the 
different  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  issued 
under  its  authority.     All  Orders  of  Board  with  regard 
to  quarantine  are  published  in  the  Gazette;  and  this 
publication  is  deemed  sufficient  notice  to  all  concerned, 
and  no  excuse  of  ignorance  is  admitted  for  any  infringe- 
ment of  the  regulations.   All  vessels  are  furnished  with 
an  abstract  of  the  quarantine  regulations,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  epitome,  dated  July,  1873 : — 

Definitions 

Art.  1.  In  this  Order^- 

The  term  *  Ship '  includes  yessel  or  boat. 

The  term  '  Officer  of  Customs '  includes  any  person  having 

authority  from  the  Commissioners  of  Customs. 
The  term  'Master'  includes  the  officer  or^  person  for  the  time 

being  in  charge  or  command  of  a  ship.. 
The  term  '  Cholera '  includes  Choleraic  Diarrhoea. 
The  term  *  Sanituy  Authority '  has  the  same  meaning  as  in 

•The  PubUc  Health  Act,  1872,'  now  1875. 
The  term  '  Clothing  and  Bedding '  includes  all  clothing  and 

bedding  in  actual  use,  and  worn  or  used  by  the  person 

attack^,  at  the  time  of  or  during  the  attack  of  cholera. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Order,  every  ship  shall  be  deemed 
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infected  with  cholera,  in  nhich  thece  is  or  lias  been,  dnring  the 
Tojage  or  daring  tbe  stay  of  ench  ship  in  any  foreiga  part  in 
the  comee  of  such  voyage,  any  case  of  cholera. 

1.  Regulations  as  to  Customg  Impectiona      ^^M 

Art.  2.  Cnstom  House  may  detain  ship  on  BospiciaD,  1^^| 
certain  place  appointed.  ^^H 

Art.  3.  No  one  mnst  leave  ship  so  detained. 

Art.  4.  Notico  mast  he  at  once  sent  to  'Fort  Sanitary 
Authority'  or  'Sanitary  Authority  of  district,'  in  which  the 
ship  is  detained. 

Art.  6.  Detention  shaU  cease  as  soon  as  visited  hy  Sanitary 
Authority,  if  found  free  of  disease  ;  if  not,  must  be  removed  to 

'      I  appointed  by  Sanitary  Anthority  ; 


Provided,  that  if  tbe  examination  be  not  commenced  within 
twelve  hours  after  notice,  the  ship  shaU,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  hours,  be  released  ^om  detention. 


2.  Eegnlations  as  to  Sanitmnj  Authorities 

Art.  1,  Sanitary  Authority,  with  the  approval  of  Chief  Officer 
of  CuetoniB,  to  fix  place  where  vessel  shall  be  detained. 

Art.  S.  Officer  appointed  by  Sanitary  Autharity  shall  visit 
and  examine  ship,  and  Master  must  permit  same. 

Art.  3.  Uedical  officerofSaQitaryAuthoriiy,  or  other  qualified 
medical  practitioner  appointed  by  Sanitary  Authority,  to  visit 
Ebip  and  report. 

Art.  9.  Master  of  ship  mast  moor  or  anchor  ship  daring  the 
pleasure  of  Sanitary  Authority,  and  at  the  place  appointed  by 


?ort  of  Medical  Officer  or  Medical  Practitioner, 
on  conditions  horoiaBtter  mentioned. 

Art.  12.  Those  SDlfering  from  cholera  may  be  removed  to 
hospital,  if  capable  of  being  removed,  and  there  detained  till 
certified  by  Medical  Officer  or  Medical  Practitioner, 

If  they  cannot  be  removed  they  roust  remain,  subject  to 
certificate  of  Medical  OMcer,  as  if  in  hospital. 

Art.  IS.  Measnres  to  bo  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  disease, 
and  Master  must  assist  in  the  same. 

Art.  14,  Any  one  suffering  from  any  diarrhtcal  or  other 
illness  may  be  detained  in  chip  or  sent  to  hospital  for  any  period 

is  or  is  not  cho 
ns  aforesaid. 
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Art  15.  Any  death  on  boajfd,  body  most  be  properly  weighted 
and  committed  to  the  deep. 

Art.  16.  Master  must  disinfect  clothing,  etc,  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  Sanitary  Anthority. 

Art  17.  The  Master  must  cause  smp  to  be  disinfected,  and  if 
necessary  destroy  articles  infected,  by  order  of  Sanitary  Authority 
or  Medical  Officer. 

The  foUowlng  are  the  regvlationa  made  by  the  Local 
Oovemment  Board,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1877  (40  and  41 
Victf  c.  60). 

For  fixing  the  number,  age,  and  sex  of  the  persons  who  may  be 
allowed  to  dwell  in  a  canal  boat,  haying  regard  to  the  cubic 
space,  ventilation,  provision  for  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
general  healthiness,  and  convenience  of  accommodation  of 
the  boat 

8.  For  the  above  purpose  the  following  rules  shall  apply : — 
a.  In  the  cabin  or  cabins  of  the  boat  there  shall  be  not  less 
than  60  cubic  feet  of  free  air  space  for  each  person  above 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  not  less  than  40  cubic  feet 
of  free  air  space  mr  each  child  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years : 

Boats  built  prior  to  80th  of  June  1878,  the  free  air 
space  for  each  child  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  may 
be  not  less  than  80  cubic  feet 

In  the  case  of  a  *fly '  boat,  worked  by  four  persons 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  there  shall  be  not  less  than 
180  cubic  feet  of  free  air  space  in  any  cabin  occupied  as  a 
sleeping  place  by  any  two  of  such  persons  at  the  same 
time. 
h,  A  cabin  occupied  as  a  sleeping  place  by  a  husband  and  wife 
shall  not,  while  in  such  occupation,  be  occupied  as  a 
sleeping  place  by  any  other  person  of  the  female  sex 
above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  or  by  any  other  person  of 
the  male  sex  above  lie  age  of  fourteen  years : 

In  the  case  of  a  boat  built  prior  to  the  30th  June  1878, 

a  cabin,  occupied  as  a  sleeping  place  by  a  husband  and 

wife,  nmy  be  occupied  by  one  other  person  of  the  msde 

sex  above  the  age  of  14  years,  subject  to  the  following 

conditions  :— 

i.  That  the  cabin  be  not  occupied  as  a  sleeping  place 

by  any  other  person  than  those  above  mentioned  ; 

,,  ii.  That  the  part  of  the  cabin  which  may  be  used  as  a 

sleeping  place  by  the  husband  and  wife  shall,  at 
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ftU  times  while  ta  actual  use,  be  effectnallv  sepa- 
rated from  the  part  aaed  as  B  sleeping  plttce  by 
the  other  occnpant  of  the  cabin,  bj  means  of  a 
sliding  or  othcrtdae  movablo  screen  or  partition  of 
wood  or  other  solid  material,   so  constmcted  or 
placed  as  to  provide  for  efficient  ventilation. 
.  A  caliin  occupied  as  a  sleeping  place  bj  s  person  of  the 
male  sex  above  the  age  of  H  years  ahall  not,  at  any  time, 
be  occupied  as  a  sleeping  place  b;  a  person  of  the  female 
sex  above  the  age  of  IZ  years,  nnless  she  be  the  wife  of 
the  male  occupant,  or  of  one  of  the  male  occupants  in 
any  case  within  the  proviso  to  rule  b. 


Local  Govkrbmbst  Board 

Tlie  Local  Goveniment  Board  waa  constituted  in 
1871,  and  superseded  the  Poor  Law  Board.  It  is  com- 
posed as  follows  ; — A  paid  president  appointed  by  Her 
Majesty,  all  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
a  Parliamentary  and  a  permanent  secretary.  Attached 
to  it  are  a  medical  officer  and  several  medical,  legal, 
and  scientific  inspcctora.  It  is  the  central  authority, 
and  is  the  Coiiri^  of  Appeal  from  all  local  authorities, 
and  can  be  addressed  by  memorials  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Board  takes  charge  of  the  registra- 
tion of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  and  of  aU  matters 
that  appertain  to  the  public  health,  such  as  drainage, 
the  prevention  and  arrest  of  epidemics,  the  improve- 
ment of  towns,  and  on  it  also  rests  the  powers  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Alkali  Acts.  Bj 
provisional  order  it  can  make  or  unmake  sanitary 
districts.  These  provisional  orders  are  of  no  force  till 
confirmed  by  Parliament,  when  tliey  become  virtually 
Acta  of  Parliament  They  are  granted  by  the  L.  G,  E. 
on  petition  by  the  L.  A.,  are  introduced  into  a  bill,  and 
if  not  opposed  are  carried  through  both  Houses  by  the 
L.  G.  B.  If  opposed  they  become  subject  to  all  the 
viciaaitudee  of  a  private  bilL    The  Board  can  take  the 
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initiatiye  in  eanitation,  and  can  appoint  medical  officers 
to  visit  and  report  on  the  condition  of  any  place  if 
necessary,  and  also  controls  the  salaries  of  medical 
officers  of  health  when  any  part  of  the  salary  is  paid  by 
the  Crown.  Most  of  the  medical  officers  of  health  are, 
however,  paid  solely  by  the  local  authorities,  vrho  have 
then  the  power  of  controlling  the  salary,  engagement, 
and  dismissal  of  the  medical  officer. 

Local  Authorities,  —  For  sanitary  purposes,  in 
England  the  country  is  divided  into  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  authorities.  The  Town  Council ;  Improvement 
Commissioners ;  and  Local  Board  for  the  one,  and  the 
Union  for  the  other,  are  the  Local  Authorities  of  their 
respective  districts. 

According  to  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act 
(30  and  31  Vict.,  cap.  101),  the  following  bodies  shall 
respectively  be  the  Local  Authority  to  execute  this 
Act: — 

In  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Town  Council,  and 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Police  Commissioners  or 
Trustees,  as  after  mentioned — ^the  Town  CounciL 

In  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Police  Commissioners 
under  any  General  or  Local  Act — ^the  Police  Commissioners. 

In  any  parish  or  part  thereof,  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Town  Council,  or  of  Police  Commissioners,  or  trustees  exercis- 
ing the  functions  of  Police  Commissioners  does  not  extend — the 
Parochial  Boiurd  of  such  parish. 

Medical  Officers  of  Health, — ^These  are  appointed  by 
the  Local  Authority  for  a  term  of  years.  They  are  not 
prevented  from  private  practice,  miless  such  bia  agreed 
upon  at  date  of  appointment  Any  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  may  be  appointed. 

Dvlies  of  a  Medical  Offi^cer  of  Health 

The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health 
in  respect  of  the  sanitary  district  for  which  he  is  appointed ;  or 
if  he  shall  be  appointed  for  more  than  one  district,  or  for  a  part 
of  a  district,  then  in  respect  of  each  of  such  districts,  or  of  such 
part: — 

1.  He  shall  inform  himself,  as  far  as  practicable,  respecting 
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all  influoncas  affecting,  ot  tHreatoning  to  affeat,  injiiriouBly 
the  public  health  within  the  diBtrict. 

2.  He  ahall  inquire  into  and  ascertain,  by  sncli  means  aa  are 

at  hia  disposal,  the  canses,  origin,  and  diatribution  of 
diseasea  within  the  district,  and  ascertain  to  what  extent 
the  same  have  depended  on  conditions  iwpable  of  removal 
or  mitigation. 

3.  Ue  Bhall,  by  inspection  of  the  district,  both  systematically 
at  certain  periDds,   and  at  intervals  as  occasion  may 

-qnire,  Iceep  himself  informed  of  the  conditions  injurious 
health  existing  therein. 
i.  He  shall  be  prepared  to  advise  the  Sanitary  Anthority  on 
all  matters  affecting  the  health  of  the  district,  and  on  alt 
sanitary  points  involved  in  the  action  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  or  Authorities  ;  and,  in  cases  req^uiring  it,  be 
shall  certify,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Sanitary  Anthority, 
or  of  the  Jnstioes,  as  to  any  matter  in  respect  of  which 
the  certiScate  of  a  medical  officer  of  health  or  a  medical 
practitioner  is  required  as  the  basis  or  in  aid  of  sanitary 


quent  working  of  such  by-Iavrs  and  regulations  as  they 
may  have  paver  to  make. 

6.  On  receiving  information  of  the  outbreak  ot  any  contagious, 

infectious,  or  epidemic  disease  of  a  dangerous  character 
within  the  district,  he  shall  visit  the  spot,  without  delay, 
and  inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  such 
outbreak,  and  advise  the  persons  competent  to  act  aa  to 
the  measures  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be  reqnired  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and,  so  far  as  be 
may  be  kwfally  authorised,  assist  in  the  execution  of 
the  same. 

7.  On  receiving  information  from  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

that  his  intervention  is  reiiuired  in  consequence  of  tbe 
exintence  of  any  nuisance  injutiona  to  health,  or  of  any 
overcrowding  in  a  house,  he  shall,  oa  early  as  practicable, 
take  such  steps  authorised  by  the  statutes  in  that  behalf 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  instify  and  require. 

8.  In  any  case  in  which  it  may  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary 

or  advisable,  or  in  which  he  shall  be  so  directed  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  he  shall  himself  inspect  and  examine 
any  animal,  carcase,  meat,  ponltiy,  game,  ffesh,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread,  or  flour,  exposed  for  sale, 
or  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  preparation  for 
sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  which  is  deomed 
to  be  diseased,  oi  unsound,  or  nnwholesonie,  or  unfit  for 
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tliB  food  of  man,  and  if  ho  find  ttat  aucb  animal  or  article 
is  diseased,  or  unBouoil,  or  tinnholesoine,  or  unfit  for 
the  food  of  miui,  lie  shall  giro  anch  directioDB  as  amy  be 
necessary  for  causing  the  same  to  be  soiled,  taken  and 
carried  awaj,  in  order  to  bo  dealt  with  hj  a,  Jastica 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  statntea  applicahte  to 
the  cnsB.  This  regnlntion  is  confirmed  by  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  See  also  Public  Health  (Scotland) 
Act,  1887,  PnWic  Health  (Ireland)  Act,  1874. 

9.  He  ahall  perfonu  all  the  dntiea  imposed  upon  him  by  any 

bj-Iawfl  and  regulations  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  duly 
confirmed,  in  respect  of  any  matter  affecting  the  public 
health,  and  touching  which  tbey  are  authorised  to  frame 
by-Iana  and  regulations. 

1 0.  He  ahalt  inquire  into  any  oSensive  process  of  trade  carried 
on  within  the  district,   and  report  on  the  appropriate 
means  for  the  prevention  of  any  nuisance  or  injury  t^H 
health  thereiiom.  ^^t 

11.  He  shall  attend  at  the  office  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  ^^| 
at  some  other  appolnt«d  place,  at  stidi  stated  times  ^H 
they  may  direct.  ^| 

12.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  in  writing,  to  the 
Sanitary  Authority  his  piriceBduigs,  and  the  measnres 
which  may  require  to  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  or 
protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  district.  He  shiill 
m  like  manner  report  with  respect  to  the  sickness  aiid 
mortality  within  flie  district^  so  far  as  he  boa  been  enabled 
to  aacer^n  the  same. 

13.  HeahoUkeepa  hook  or  hooks,  to  be  provided  by  the 
Sanitary  Authority,  in  which  he  shall  make  an  entry  of 
his  visits,  and  notes  of  his  observations  aoJ  instmctions 
thereon,  and  also  the  date  and  reaolt  of  the  action  taken 
thereon,  and  of  any  action  taken  on  previous  reports,  and 
shall  produce  such  book  or  books,  whenever  required,  to 
tiie  Sanitary  Authority. 

14.  He  shall  also  prepare  aa  annnal  report,  to  be  made  at  the 
end  of  Deceralwr  in  each  year,  comprisine  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  sicknosa  and  mortality  within  the  diatricl, 
classified  according  to  diseases,  aeea,  and  localitiea,  and 
aaummBry  ofthe  action  token  during  the  yeor  for  the 
preventing  tbo  spread  of  disease.  The  report  shall  also 
contain  an  account  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  has 
taken  part,  or  advised  under  the  Sanitary  Acts,  so  far  as 
such  proceediuBs  relate  to  conditions  dangerous  or  in- 
jurioos  to  health,  and  also  an  account  of  the  supervision 
exercised  hy  him,  or  on  his  advice,  for  sanitarj'  parposea, 
over  places  and  houses  that  the  Sanitary  Aatbority  has 
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power  to  regulate,  with  the  natnio  and  results  of  any 
proceediagB  whioh  may  havo  bean  so  requited,  and  taken 
ID  respect  of  the  same  during  the  year.  It  flhall  also 
record  the  action  taken  by  him,  or  on  hia  advice,  during 
the  year,  in  regard  to  offensive  tradea,  hakebousea,  and 
workshops, 
in.  He  shall  give  immediate  information  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  any  outbreak  ofdangeroua  epidemic  disease 
Rithin  the  district,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  Boaril,  on 


of  each  annual,  and  of  any  special,  report, 

16.  In  matters  not  apeoially  provided  for  in  this  order,  ho 
xhall  observe  and  execute  the  instructions  of  the  hooal 
Government  Board  on  the  duties  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  and  all  the  lawful  orders  and  directions  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  applicable  to  hia  office. 

17.  Whenever  the  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1855  is  in  force 
within  the  district,  he  shall  observe  the  directions  and 
reg;u1ation9  issued  under  that  Act  by  the  Local  Govem- 
ment  Board,  so  for  as  the  sckuie  relate  to,  or  ccnceru,  his 

Ligpedor  of  Nuistmces. — Any  intoHigent  artisan  may  hold  the 
appointment.  He  is  seldom  required  to  take  the  initiative  in 
Knnitation,  bnt  by  virtue  of  bis  office  con  do  so  whcu  cleaning  is 
indicated, 

Duties  of  Lispector  of  Nuhancet 
The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the  inspector  of  nuisances 
OS  laid  down  by  an  order  of  the  Local  Qovernment   Board, 
Klarch  188l>,  in  respect  of  the  district  for  which   he   is  ap- 
]iointed,  or  if  he  shall  be  appointed  for  more  than  one  district, 
then  in  respect  of  each  of  such  districts  ; — 
1.  He  shall  perform,  either  nnder  the  special  directionsof  the 
Sanitary  Authority  or  (so  far  aa  authorised  by  the  Sanitary 
Authority)  nnder  the  directions  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  or  in  cases  where  no  such  directions  are  required, 
without  snch  directions,  all  the  duties  specially  imposed 
upon  an  inspector  of  nuisances  by  the  Sanitaiy  Acts,  or 
by  the  orders  of  the  Local  GovemniDnt  Board, 
3.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Sanitary  Authority 

when  so  required. 
3,  He  shall,  by  inspection  of  the  district,  both  systematically 
at  certain  periods,   and  at  intervals  as  occasion   niav 
req^nire,  kesp  him  self  in  formed  in  respect  of  thi 
existing  therein  that  require  abatement  under  the 
tary  Acts, 
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.  On  receiviDg  Dotice  a!  tJie  existence  of  any  nniaaiice  with! 
ibe  district,  or  of  t^e  breacll  of  any  by-lawa  or  regulatioi 
mride  ty  the  Sanitary  Anthority  for  the  suppraaaion  i 
naisances,  he  shall,  as  early  as  praoticable,  visit  the  spot, 
and  inquire  into  sack  alleged  nuisance  or  breach  of  by- 
laws or  regnlations. 

i.  Ha  ahaU  r^it  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  any  noxious  or 
offeDsiTG  basiness,  trades,  or  mannfactones  established 
within  the  district,  and  the  breach  of  non-ohserronce 
of  any  by-laws  or  regulations  made  in  i-espeot  of  the 

i,  lie  shall  report  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  any  danmee 
done  to  any  irorkB  of  water  supply,  or  other  works 
belonging  to  them,  and  nJso  any  caao  of  wilful  or  negli- 
gent waste  of  water  sujijilied  by  them,  or  any  fouling 
by  gaa,  filth  or  otherwise,  of  water  used  for  domestic 
porpoBea. 

',  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  and  forthwith  npon  complaint, 
visit  and  inspect  the  shops  and  places  kept  or  used  for  tlie 
sale  of  batchers'  meat,  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
corn,  bread,  or  ftcur,  or  as  aslatighter-houae,  and  examine 
any  animal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry,  game,  flesh,  fish, 
fruit,  vegetables,  com,  bread,  or  flour,  which  may  bo 
therein,  and  in  ease  any  such  article  appear  to  bim 
to  be  intended  for  the  food  of  man,  and  to  be  unfit  for 
such  food,  he  shall  cause  tbe  same  to  be  stized ;  and  take 
such  other  proceedings  as  may  be  necessaiy  in  order  to 
have  the  aaine  dealt  with  by  a  justice ;  Provided  that  in 
any  case  of  doubt  arising  under  this  clause  he  shall  report 
the  matter  to  tbe  Medical  OfUcer  of  Health,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  his  advice  theieon. 

i.  He  shall,  when  and  as  directed  by  the  Sanitary  Authority, 
procure  and  submit  samples  of  food  or  drink,  and  dmgB 
suspected  to  be  adulterated,  to  be  analysed  by  the  aUB^st 
appointed  under  the  Adulteration  ol  Food  Act,  1872  ; 
and  upon  receiving  a  certificate  stating  that  the  articles 
of  food  or  drink,  or  drugs,  are  adulterated,  cauae  a  com- 
plaint to  be  made,  and  take  the  other  proceedings 
presented  by  that  Act. 

9,  He  shall  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Medical  OCfioer  of 
Health  of  the  occurrence  within  his  district  of  any  con- 
tagious, infectious,  or  epidemic  disease  of  a  dangerous 
character;  and  whenever  it  appears  to  him  that  the 
i  ntervention  of  such  officer  is  necessary  in  conaequence 
of  the  existence  of  any  nuisance  injnriooa  to  health,  o 
of  any  overcrowding  in  a  house,  he  shall  forthwith  infc 
the  medical  officer  hereof. 
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10.  He  shall,  eubject  in  nil  Tespects  to  tlia  directioDB  of  tlie 
SanitaiT  Authority,  attend  to  the  instructions  of  tlie 
Medii^  Officer  of  Health  with  raapect  to  any  msftaurea 
which  can  bs  lawfully  taken  by  him  ander  the  Sanitary 
Acts  for  preventing  the  spread  of  any  contagions,  in- 
fections, or  epidemic  disease  of  a  dangerous  character. 
He  Bhal]  enter,  from  day  to  day,  in  a  book  to  be  provided 
by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  particulars  of  his  inspectioni', 
and  the  action  taken  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
duties.  He  shall  also  keep  a  book,  or  books,  to  be 
provided  by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  so  armngad  as  tu 
lbroi,asfar  as  possible,  a  oontiauoos  record  of  the  sanitary 
condition  of  each  of  the  premises  in  respect  of  which  any 
has  been  taken  under  the  Sanitary  Act,  and  slial! 


12. 
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Medical  Officer  of  Health,  produce  to  him  his  books,  oi 
any  of  thea,  aM  tender  to  him  such  information  as  be 
may  be  able  to  furnish  with  respect  to  any  matter  to 
which  the  duties  of  inspector  of  nuisances  Tolato. 

13.  Ho  ehall,  if  diiected  by  tho  Sanitary  AuthoriW  to  do  so, 
superintend  and  see  to  the  due  execution  of  all  works 
which  may  be  undertaken  under  their  direction  for  the 
suppression  or  removal  of  nuisances  within  the  district 

1 4.  In  matters  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  order,  he 
shall  observe  and  eiecnte  all  the  lawftil  orders  and  direc. 
lions  of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  which  may  be  hereafter  issneU, 
applicable  to  his  office. 

Nuisances. — A  nuisance  at  common  law  is  '  anything 
wliich  worketh  hnrt^  inconvenience,  or  damage  to  any 
01.0.'  Under  the  P.  H.  A.,  1875,  the  term  ia  confined 
to  those  matters  which  are  injuriou*  to  health. 
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Some  facts  of  inteiest  to  the  Student   are   here 
inserted : — 

To^indt^eirewi^tfrenceo/ a  circle. — ^D  x  3*1416. 

To  eakukUe  the  required  thickness  of  a  pips. 

Multiply  the  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches,  and  oiyide  the  product  by 
twice  the  tensile  resistance  of  a  square  inch  of  the  material 
of  which  the  pipe  is  constructed. 

Pressure  on  the  sides  of  vessels. 

The  side  of  any  yessel  sustains  a  pressure  equal  to  its  area 
multiplied  by  half  the  depth  of  the  fluid,  and  the  whole 

gressure  upon  the  bottom  and  against  the  sides  of  a  yessel 
I  equal  to  three  times  the  weight  of  the  fluid.    See  page 
525  for  example. 

Pressure  on  the  "bottom  of  a  conical^  pyramidal,  or  cylindrical 
vessel, — ^The  pressure  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  bottom  and 
depth  of  the  fluid. 

Intemdl  dimensions  of  an  egg-shaped  sewer, 

B = diameter  of  bottom  of  sewer. 
C=s      ,  „  top         „ 

R=radius  of  sides  ,, 

D= depth  of  sewer. 

B=5     C=?^      E=D  (Molesworth). 
o  3 

Vertical  Jets, 

Co-efficients  of  E. 

K=*96  when  D=H-f  300. 

K=-9      „     „=H^600. 

K=-86     „     „=H-MO00. 

K=-8      „     „=H-fl500. 

K=-7      „     „=H-M800.    See  page  499. 

To  calculate  the  vxyrk  done  by  men. 

20 — Q94Q    ^^^J^^r  of  tons  raised  one  foot. 


w 
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TT^weiglitof  the  roan.  W'  =  wcigljt  carried.  D  =  distance 
walked  infeet.  20  =  co-efficientaf traction  ;  2240  =  pottiids 
in  a,  ton.  To  get  tlie  distance  in  feet  maltipl;  5280  bj  the 
nnmhor  of  milea  walked. 

Walking  on  a  level  (rarfacfl  ia  equivalent  to  nitsing  a 
tweatietb  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bodf  through  the  Sis- 
tance  walked. 
A  ir  required  by  ijidividvala. 

Three  to  four  cubic  feet  of  air  are  required  bj  each 
individual  per  minate.    'Windows,  aa  usually  conatracted, 
will  admit  about  8  cabic  feet  per  minute. 
To  calculate  the  size  of  millets  or  irdets  of  air. 


lOO^H  (T-t)x-002036 

D^delivery  required  per  houi:     H  =  height  of  heated 

column  of  air.     T  =  temperature  of  column.     t=tem]ier- 

ature  of  externa!  air.     d  =  araa  of  outlet  and  inlet  in  square 

inchei.      ■00203Q  =  ratio  of  espanaion  for  1°  F.      100-a 

constanL 
To  calcalaU  the  delivery  per  hour,  the  area  of  inlet  being  gixip. 

D  =  200  (  »/,H(T-t)>c002036)  6 

200  =  constant,  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
seconds  in  an  hour  by  twice  iJl6'W~S  nearly  and  divid- 
ing by  14*  square  inches. 

0=area  of  inlet. 

H,  T,  t,  as  in  preceding  farmnla.     (ZJe  Chaumont). 
Note. — In  England  21  square  icclics  of  outlet  and  inlet 

per  head  is  sufficient. 

To  calculate  luirte  power  required  in  pumping  engiijei.  J^^ 

HP-  ^^'^  .or    "'"''  H 

"4752000'        762088  ^| 

G  =  nomberot  gallons  to  ba  raised  iti  24  houra.  F=niun- 
ber  of  cubic  feet  to  be  taised  in  24  houra.  h  =  height 
in  feet  to  which  water  is  to  ho  raised.  HP  =  actual  horBe- 
pDWor  required. 

Note. — Allow  20  per  cent,  for  frictioa  and  GO  or  60  more 
for  coutingeuclea. 
To  find  Che  centre  of  a  eyelom. 

Face  the  wind ;  and  about  10  points  (112)°)  to  the  right 
will  be  the  diraation  of  the  centre  in  the  northern  and  to 
the  k'ft  in  the  sostberu  hemisphere.    See  page  488. 
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VeiUiUUiMi  in  CoUieri^. 

n/480+t\ 


C=leiigth  of  downcast  column.  c= length  of  upcast 
column.  T= number  of  degrees  in  excess  m  32°  F.  in  C. 
t= number  of  degrees  in  excess  of  32°  F,  in  c. 


The  storage  of  tocUer, 


D=  ^^^^ 


D= number  of  days'  supply  to  be  stored.  F>=mean 
rainfall  in  inches  for  three  consecutive  dry  years. 

To  caleulcUe  guaiUUy  of  rain  intercepted  by  rain  gauge* 

Multiply  the  area  of  gau^e  by  252*458,  divide  product  by 
437 '5  ;  the  result  is  the  weight  in  ounces  of  one  inch  depth 
of  rain  over  area  of  gauge. 

252 '458= weight  in  gndns  of  1  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62°  F. 
437*5=3        „  „     of  1  ounce  avoirdupois. 

^,ax252'458 
437-5 
w= water  in  ounces,    a = area  of  gauge. 

EesiUts  of  the  combustion  of  coal  gas. 

The  combustion  of  100  feet  of  coal  gas  destroys  the 
oxygen  of  800  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  raises  the  temperature 
of  31  *290  cubic  feet  of  air  100°  F. 

Results  of  the  combustion  of  coal. 

The  combustion  of  1000  tons  of  coal  will  send  about  15 
tons  of  sulphur  into  the  air  as  sulphurous  acid.  The  coal 
consumed  in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  is  said  to  give  off 
about  300,000  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  annually.  In  London 
5,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  burnt  every  year,  equal  to 
75,000  tons  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Badientheat. 

Badient  heat  does  not  sensibly  warm  the  air  through 
which  it  passes,  but  bodies  which  intercept  the  ravs  of  heat 
become  warm,  and  impart  their  heat  to  the  air  around 
them.  This  is  true  of  high  temperatures,  but  with  more 
moderate  temperatures  the  heat  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  walls  and  the  air.  If  we  therefore  wish  to 
warm  the  walls  of  a  room  and  thus  remove  their  moisture, 
stove  pipes  at  a  high  temperature  must  be  used.  The 
reason  that  a  'peTaou  le^  ^<\m  ^\^^\&.\s^^ldsh  a  fire  has 
just  b«en  lighted.,  \b  toa  Xa  ^^  wX»  ^2i«it  ^^\ks»i^\s^^si>u& 


^^^H   tan 


■body  and  that  from  the  Gra  is  raJiBtod  to  the  colder  fami- 
tare  and  walla  of  the  room.  When  these  are  warmed,  the 
luuLt  from  them  warms  the  air,  and  he  then  feels  uomfurt- 


Bricl;,  althoagh  a  worse  condactor  of  heat  than  iron,  yet 
■paTts  with  its  heat  from  its  aurfaue  more  readily  than,  tlio 
latter  material  Owias  to  its  slow  condnctabtlity,  it  wanns 
the  air  more  equably  than  iron  ;  at  tba  same  time  it  does 
not  allow  of  the  poasage  of  obnoxious  gases  generated 
during  perfect  or  partial  combustion.  Iron  stoves,  allowed 
to  get  red  hot,  transmit  carbonic  oxide  from  the  fire,  or 
even  manufactttre  it  from  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air. 
Cows'  milk. 

The  milk  first  drawn  from  a  cow  ('  fore '  milk)  contains 
bat  little  fat ;  the  latter  portions  ('atrippings')  contain  an 
excess.  It  conaista  of  water,  sugar,  milk  (aXe,  caseine,  salta, 
and  extractive  matters.  The  total  solids  are  obtained  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  a  known  quantity  of  the  milk  ;  tha 
solids  not  lat  is  that  portion  left  after  the  fate  have  been 
dissolved  out.  The  salts  arc  obtained  by  incinenitinir  tba 
total  solids  and  weighing. 


I 
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83-78  93 -88  93-2: 

Adulterated  butter. 

Soluble        .         1-SS  2-31             -SI 

Insoluble     ,      93*30  93-32  SS'Gl  (tiutteiiDe). 

9S'2S         96-IS         SS-09 

{Blyth.) 
Batter  containing  crystals  is  probably  adulterated. 
The  caseine  should  average  about  2'G  per  cent,  bat  it 
may  amount  to  6  or  7  per  cent. 

The  specific  gravity  should  not  be  below  '91101 ;   the 
melting  point  about   36-8°   C.      Any  degree  below  this 
points  to  butterino,  31 '3*  C.  i  above  to  other  fats,  tallow, 
B3-3°  C, 
Bidlcrine  or  Oleo-Margariju, 

This  ia  prepared  from  beef  fat  br  melting  the  fht  ao^ 
then  Etrainiug  it  tbtougli  coWnn.  woX^ia,  Vj  ■^ciwSeL  is—™ 
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the  stearin  is  sefparated  from  the  oleo-margarine.  The  oleo- 
margarine is  now  churned  with  milk  to  give  it  a  flavour, 
coloured  with  annatto,  rolled  with  ice,  and  made  into 
'  pats,'  or  put  into  kegs  and  exported. 

By-laws  are  regulations  made  by  Local  Authorities  with  regard 
to  certain  matters — ^lodgiug-houses,  offensive  trades,  cleans- 
ing streets,  etc.  They  must  be  confirmed  by  the  L.  G.  B. 
to  give  them  authority.  Any  ratepayer  may  inspect  copy 
of  by-laws  at  the  office  of  L.  A.  at  all  reasonable  tunes,  free 
of  charge. 

Cellar  Dwellings, — 'So  cellar  must  be  occupied  unless — 1.  Every 
part  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  7  feet  high,  3  feet  being  above 
the  surface  of  the  street.  2.  Unless  there  is  an  area  along 
the  entire  front  extending  from  6  inches  below  the  floor 
line  to  the  level  of  the  street,  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide  in 
every  part.  3.  Unless  well  drained,  the  highest  point  of 
drain  being  at  least  1  foot  below  the  floor.  4.  There  must 
be  a  w,Cf  earth-closet,  or  privy,  and  ash-pit.  5.  There' 
must  be  a  chimney  or  flue,  and  an  external  window  of  at 
least  9  superficial  feet  dear  of  the  frame.  An  inner  cellar 
connected  and  used  with  the  outer  must  have  a  window  of 
4  superficial  feet.  6.  No  steps  or  staircase  must  pass  over 
or  in  front  of  the  window. 

Alkali  Ads,  1863,  1874. 

The  first  Act  enacts  that  95  per  cent,  pf  the  muriatic  acid 
be  condensed ;  the  second  provides  that  jiot  more  than  \  of 
a  grain  per  cubic  foot  of  muriatic  acid  be  allowed  to  escape 
in  any  air,  smoke,  or  chimney  gases  from  the  works.     Tne 
term  noxious  gases  shall  mean  '  sulphuric  add,  sulphurous 
acid,  except  that  arising  from  the  combustion  or  coals, 
nitric  add,  or  other  noxious  oxides  of  nitrogen,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.*    An  '  alkali  wdrk'  is  every  work 
for  the  manufacture  of  alkali,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  potash,  in 
\7hich  muriatic  gas  is  evolved.     The  more  recent  Act  adds 
the  following: — *The  formation  of  any  sulphate  in  the  treat- 
ment of  copper  ores  by  common  salt  or  other  chlorides 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda.' 

Bakehouse  Act,  1863. 

No  person  under  the  age  of  18  may  be  employed  in  a 
bakehouse  between  9  p.m.  and  5  A.M. 

The  Act  states  that  no  place  on  a  level  with  the  bake- 
house in  any  town  over  5000  inhabitants,  and  forming  part 
of  the  same  building,  shall  be  used  as  a  sleeping  place 
unless  it  is  effectviaW^  ^^d^\a^  it^Tti  tha  bakenouse  by  a 
partition  exten^g  iioTnuwst  \»wCiaai%^«sA>i3»«5>.«x^«sca36k 
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:ed  nindow  of  9  superfioial  feet,  four  and  a  half  feet 
ling  made  to  open.  All  bakeliouaeB  moat  be  kept  cleui, 
rell  vftntllatGd,  and  lime-washed,  and  free  from  any  smell 
from  drain  or  privy, 

powers  and  duties  of  L.  A.  with  regard  to  Scaveiiqing  and 
'Uatning  Streets  and  Mouses. 

Powers. — To  provide  for  the  seavenging  and  cleansing  of 
streets  ;  to  make  by-laws  Impoiiing  duty  nf  cleansing,  etc, 
on  occupier  of  houses ;  to  provide  raceptaclca  for  deposit  of 
mbbish;  to  order  Temoval  of  manure,  or  sell  tlie  same  to 
pay  oxpenses  of  removal. 

DiUits.—lo  cleanse  streeti  when  ordered  hy  L.  G.  B.  ; 
I  see  that  all  houses  are  properly  cleansed  bj  order  of 
M.  O. ;  to  see  that  pigs  are  not  Kept  so  aa  to  be  a  nuisance  ; 
to  pri:vent  stagnant  water  or  sewage  from  a  cesspool  becom- 
ing a  nuisance  or  injarioits  to  health ;  to  provide  for  the 
''eansing  of  ditches,  etc. 

Note. — L.  A.  is  subject  to  penalty  after  notice  from 
occnpiers  for  not  removing  refuse  if  Uiey  have  contracted 

The  powers  and  dviies  of  L.  A.  with  regard  lo  Cellar  I>weUings 
aiid  Zodging  Mouses. 

rowers. — To  close  cellars  in  cases  of  two  convictions ;  to 
refuse  if  necessary  to  register  common  lodging-houses ;  Co 
make  hy-lawa  with  regard  to  the  same ;  to  require  water  to 
he  supplied  to  them  j  tn  order  retiorts  from  keeper  of  houses 
takiug  Tagrants ;  to  make  by-laws  ua  to  honses  let  in 
lodgings  if  required  to  do  so  by  L.  O.  B. 

Djities,  — To  keep  a  reriater  of  the  names  and  residences 
of  all  keepers  of  lodging^ouscs ;  to  cause  uotice  of  registra- 
tion to  be  fired  to  all  lodging-houses ;  to  sea  that  all  lodging- 
houses  are  periodically  Itmc-wiished. 

Note. — All  keepers  of  common  lodging-bnuaes  must  now 
give  i'limcdiaCe  notice  to  L.  A.  of  any  infectiouB  disease 
occurring  in  their  houses. 
lysts. 

These  are  appointed  under  the  Foods  and  Drags  Act  by 
the  foUowing  bodies  in  Eogtand  -.—{a)  The  Commissioners 
ot  Bewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  liberties  thereof;  (i) 
Testries  and  District  Boards  for  other  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  (b)  The  court  of  quarter  sessions  oC  every  county; 
[d)  The  Town  Council  of  every  borough  having  a  separate 
court  of  qaftrt«r  sessions,  or  having  under  any  general  or 
local  Act  of  Parliament,  ot  otW'K^aft,  a.  «i^wn!w,  -qjliEK. 
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estublishmeat.  In  Scottaad  (a)  The  OommiBsfonerB  or* 
iplj  ;  (6)  The  ComraiaBionerB  or  Boards  of  Police  ;  (n) 
)wnConncila  orboroughB.  ThaapproTing  anthority 
iQ  uiB  place  of  the  L.  G.  fl.  in  Englund  is  one  of  Her 
MBJeaty  s  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  They  were  first  to 
be  appointed  immediately  after  the  puaaing  of  the  Act,  and 
vacauciea  to  be  filled  np  aa  they  occurred  or  when  required 
to  be  done  by  L.  G.  B.  Any  peraonsposseaainecampetent 
laowlodga,  skill,  and  eiperieoce  aa  analysts  of  all  niticles 
Sf  food  and  dmgs  sold  within  the  disbict  mieht  be  ap- 
jUnted,  but  proof  of  competency  mnst  be  snjiplied.  The 
^femnneratioD  ia  left  to  the  agrflemeut  of  the  parties.  No 
^Merson  connected  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  trade  or 
cuaineas  for  the  sale  of  food  or  drugs  in  tho  distiict  can  be 
appointed  onalyat. 

liiiKrs  Pollvtimt  Prcveiaion  Ad, 

The  object  of  this  Act  ia  to  improTe  and  preserve  thl 
purity  and  flow  of  rivers  aud  streams  of  Great  BriUiii.  It 
IS  applicable  to  all  rivers,  atreama,  canaU,  lakes,  and  water 
conraoB,  with  the  exception  of  water-couisea  at  the  paaaing 
of  the  Act  mainly  used  aa  sewers,  and  emptying  directly 
into  the  aea,  or  into  tidal  watera  not  declared  to  bo  streams 
within  the  Act.  The  four  sources  of  poUntioD  are — (a) 
Solid  refuse  of  manufactories,  mannfaoturmg  processea  or 
c|uaniea,  ruhbish  and  cinders,  and  any  otiier  waste  or 
putrid  matter;  (&)  Sewage  matter,  whetlicr  aolid  or  liquid ; 
{c)  PoiBonouB,  noiious,  or  polluting  liquids  procoeduig 
from  factories  and  manufacturinB  process ;  (rf)  Solid  or 
liquid  matter  from  mines  which  ia  poisonous,  noxious,  or 
polluting,  or  intarferea  with  the  flow  of  the  water.  Pro- 
oeedings  may  he  taken  in  Gugland  agaiuBt  the  parson 
causing  the  pollution  in  the  county  court  of  the  district,  or 
into  a  liigher  court  with  the  perniilsion  of  the  judge  of 
such  court.  L.  A.  moat  take  proceedings  ag&inBt  offenders, 
having  first  obtained  the  permiasion  of  the  L.  0.  B.  If 
the  L.  A.  negieet  to  act,  any  individnsl  aggrieved  may 
appeal  to  the  L.  O.  B.,  who  may  or  may  not  direct  the 
L.  A.  to  begin  an  action.  Due  regard  will  he  paid  to  the 
industrial  interest  involved  in  the  case,  and  to  the  circnm- 
stancea  and  requirements  of  the  locality.  This  Act  appllM 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  *=^^ 
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